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MISSION STATEMENT 


it is the mission of the Bureau of Land Management to sustain the health, diversity, 
and productivity of the public lands for the use and enjoyment of present and future 
generations. 
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Jack Morrow Hills CAP 


JUN 0 9 2008 


Dear Reader: 


Attached for your review and comment is the Draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for the Jack 
Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan(JMHCAP). The alternative management plans described in this 
document have been designed to resolve land management issues that were identified in the early stages of 
the activity planning process. The analyses of the environmental conséquences of implementing the 
alternatives are also included in the document. 


Two public open houses to discuss the draft EIS will be held in July, in Lander (Best Western Inn) on 
July 18, and in Rock Springs (BLM Office) on July 20. A public field tour will be conducted on July 21 
starting at the Rock Springs BLM Office. Open houses will run from 4-8 p.m. and include a short 
presentation each day. A public hearing will be held at 7:00 p.m. on August 23, at the Western Wyoming 
Community College, Room 1302. The purpose of this hearing will be to give the public the opportunity to 
verbalize their comments on the draft EIS. 


We invite you to comment on the alternatives presented and on the adequacy of the impact analyses. A 90- 
day comment period will begin with the date the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) publishes the filing 
of this draft EIS in the Federal Register. Please send your written comments to Renée Dana, Team Leader, 
280 Highway 191 North, Rock Springs, Wyoming 82901. Comments may also be made via the Internet. 
Such comments, however, must contain your complete name and address and phone number. This 
information is being requested in the event we need clarification of messages that are not legible or we have 
questions about your comments. Incomplete comments or comments from unidentified sources will not be 
accepted as part of the official comment record. Send Internet comments to: rock_springs_wymail@bIm.gov, 
putting “Jack Morrow” in the subject line. 


Comments, including the names and street addresses of respondents, will be made available for review by 
the public at the address listed above during regular business hours (7:45 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.), Monday through 
Friday, except holidays, and will be published as part of the final EIS. However, individual respondents may 
request confidentiality. If you wish to withhold your name and/or street address, and private phone number 

















from public review or from disclosure under the Freedom of Information Act, you must state this prominently 
at the beginning of your written comment. Such requests will be honored to the extent allowed by law. All 
submissions from organizations or businesses, and from individuals representing or who are officials of 
organizations or businesses, will be made available for public inspection in their entirety. 


Comments on the alternatives and on the adequacy of the impact analyses will be fully considered and 
evaluated in development of the proposed CAP and final EIS. Through your participation in this effort, we 
can move forward together toward a common goal of improved public land management in the Jack Morrow 
Hills area. 


Please retain this copy of the draft EIS for future reference as the final EIS may be published in abbreviated 
format. A copy of this draft EIS has been sent to affected Federal, State, and local Government agencies 
and to those persons who indicated they wished to receive a copy of the draft EIS. Copies of the draft EIS 
are available for public inspection at the following BLM locations: 


Bureau of Land Management Bureau of Land Management Bureau of Land Management 
Wyoming State Office Rock Springs Field Office Lander Field Office 
5353 Yellowstone Road 280 Highway 191 North 1335 Main Street 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 82009 Rock Springs, Wyoming 82901 Lander, Wyoming 82520 


Sincerely, 





/ 


an R. Ab aap 


State Director 
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DRAFT 
Environmental Impact Statement for the 
Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Lead Agency: U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management 
Type of Action: Administrative 
Jurisdiction: Portions of Sweetwater, Fremont, and Sublette Counties 


Abstract: This draft environmental impact statement (EIS) addresses alternative coordinated 
activity plans for the JMHCAP area. When completed, the JMHCAP will provide more specific 
management direction to prevent or address conflicts among potential development of energy 
resources, recreational activities and facilities, wildlife and wildlife habitat, and provide more 
specific management direction for other land and resource uses in the planning area, including 
livestock grazing, important wildlife habitat, and other important resources. The planning area 
comprises about 574,800 acres of federal land and federal mineral estate in the Jack Morrow Hills 
area in southwestern Wyoming. This Draft EIS contains four alternative coordinated activity plans 
that provide management direction for the protection of certain resources (e.g., desert elk and other 
big game habitat, unique sand dune-mountain shrub habitat, unstabilized and stabilized sand dunes, 
cultural sites) and allow leasing and development of energy resources, recreational activities, grazing 
practices, and other activities at varying levels. 


When the JMHCAP planning effort is completed, it will provide an integrated multiple use activity 
plan for a balanced level of resource uses and provide protection for sensitive and important resource 
values on the BLM-administered pv!) ¢ iands in the area. The fluid minerals leasing decisions and 
locatable mineral decisions for ... JMH area, that were deferred in the Green River RMP, will be 
determined in the JMHCAP which will result in amending the Green River RMP. Other management 
prescriptions resulting from this planning effort include some refinement of designations of roads for 
use, grazing practices, recreational activities and facilities, identification of right-of-way windows 
and concentration areas, and prescriptions for managing wildlife habitat. 


Four alternatives that address the issues in the JMHCAP planning area have been considered. They 
are continuation of present management (no action alternative) and three other alternatives that 
provide a variety of management choices ranging from restricting management actions or develop- 
ment, to actively mitigating the effects of resource management actions or development. The 
Preferred Alternative is a combination of the No Action Alternative and Alternatives A and B. The 
four alternatives presented in Chapter 2 of the draft EIS focus on allocating public lands and resources 
among the uses and prescribing general management actions that would be taken. The various 
impacts that would be expected from implementing each of the alternatives are documented in 
Chapter 4. 


When the JMHCAP is completed, it wi!l provide acomprehensive framework fur managing the BLM- 
administered public lands and resov.ces and allocating their uses in the planning area. Further 
information regarding this draft EIS can be obtained from the address below. Comments will be 
accepted for 90 days following the date that the Environmental Protection Agency publishes the 
notice of filing of this draft EIS in the Federal Register. Comments should be sent to the following 
address: 


Renée Dana, Team Leader 
Bureau of Land Management 
Rock Springs Field Office 

280 Highway 191 North 

Rock Springs, Wyoming 82901 
(307) 352-0256 
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SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


This draft environmental impact statement (EIS) and coor- 
dinated activity plan (CAP) will provide more specific man- 
agement direction to address potential conflicts among poten- 
tial development of energy resources, recreational activities 
and facilities, and land uses in the Jack Morrow Hills Coordi- 
nated Activity Plan planning area. The planning area includes 
approximately 574,800 acres of public land surface and fed- 
eral mineral estate administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement (BLM) through its Rock Springs Field Office in 
Rock Springs, Wyoming. The JMHCAP planning area en- 
compasses the Steamboat Mountain, Greater Sand Dunes, 
White Mountain Petroglyphs, and Oregon Buttes Areas of 
Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC); a portion of the 
South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC; the Oregon Buttes, 
Honeycomb Buttes, Greater Sand Dunes, Buffalo Hump, 
Whitehorse Creek, South Pinnacles, and Alkali Draw Wilder- 
ness Study Areas (WSAs); and three special recreation man- 
agement areas—Greater Sand Dunes, Continental Divide 
National Scenic Trail, and the Oregon/Mormon Pioneer/Pony 
Express/California National Historic Trails. Parts of Fre- 
mont, Sweetwater, and Sublette counties in southwest Wyo- 
ming are within the planning area. 


When completed, the Jack Morrow Hills CAP will provide 
a framework for managing the BLMadministered public lands 
and resources and allocating some of these uses in the plan- 
ning area. Specifically, this CAP is focused on resolving three 
resource management issues: Minerals Resource Manage- 
ment and Related Rights-of-Way; Resource Uses Affecting 
Vegetation, Soils, Air, and Watershed Values; and Recre- 
ation, and Cultural Resources Management. 


The CAP will make land and resource management deci- 
sions for fluid mineral leasing and some for mineral location 
in the core area and related affected areas. These decisions 
were not ripe for determining in the Green River RMP 
prepared in 1997, and were deferred to the JMHCAP. Thus, 
this effort will make the Green River RMP fluid minerals 
leasing decisions (and modify some existing decisions) and 
mineral location decisions for the CAP planning arca and 
determine the appropriate levels and timing of leasing and 
development of energy resources, while sustaining the other 
important land and resource uses in the area. These deferred 
Green River RMP decisions will result in amending the Green 
River RMP. Other management prescriptions resulting from 
this planning effort include some refinement of designations 
of roads for use, grazing practices, recreational activities and 
facilities, identification of right-of-way windows and concen- 
tration areas, and prescriptions for managing wildlife habitat. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Four alternatives are analyzed in detail and documented in 
this document. All the alternatives are multiple-use oriented. 
Each alternative provides for resource production and envi- 
ronmental protection. The management prescriptions of the 
four alternatives are described in Chapter 2 and summarized 
and compared in Table 2-1, Summary Comparison of Alter- 
natives (found at the end of Chapter 2). 


The No Action Alternative would continue current man- 
agement practices on the basis of the existing land use plan 
(the GRRMP). In this alternative, no additional lands would 
be leased for fluid minerals in what is known as the “core” 
area, about 80,410 acres encompassing the Steamboat Moun- 
tain ACEC, portions of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, and 
overlapping crucial big game habitats surrounding and adja- 
cent to the Greater Sand Dunes and Steamboat Mountain 
ACECs. 


Alternative A generally would reduce the level of land use 
restrictions and provide for more intensive management of 
mineral resources, recreation, and livestock grazing than 
either the No Action Alternative or Alternative B. Fluid 
mineral leasing would be allowed in the core area. 


Alternative B would address resource management con- 
flicts by increasing the level of restrictions on land uses and by 
providing for more intensive management of noncommodity 
resources than under the No Action Alternative or Alternative 
A. Fluid mineral leasing would not be allowed in the core area 
Or in important migratory elk habitat. 


The BLM’s Preferred Alternative generally would place 
greater emphasis on protection of the natural environment 
than the No Action Alternative or Alternative A and would 
prescribe fewer restrictions on land use than Alternative B. 
The management actions in the Preferred Alternative were 
drawn from the No Action Alternative and Alternatives A and 
B, but the Preferred Alternative also contains management 
actions that are not included in any of the other alternatives. 
Compared to the other alternatives, this alternative provides 
for staged oil and gas leasing and related development. Por- 
tions of the planning area would be available for leasing 
consideration, with appropriate mitigation, upon completion 
of the Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan. Before 
other areas would be leased for oil and gas development, they 
would be withheld from leasing consideration until it could be 
ensured that adequate big game habitat would remain avail- 
able for use. 


The environmental consequences that could result from 
the management prescriptions of the four alternatives are 
described in Chapter 4 and summarized and compared in 
Table 4-1, Summary Comparison of Impacts (found at the end 
of Chapter 4). 
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CHAPTER 1 


PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR 
THE PLANNING EFFORT 


INTRODUCTION 


This draft environmental impact statement (EIS) evaluates 
alternatives for the management of public lands and resources 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) in 
the Jack Morrow Hills planning area. Based on concerns 
raised by the public and BLM personnel during preparation of 
the Green River Resource Management Plan (GRRMP), the 
Rock Springs Field Office initiated preparation of the Jack 
Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan (JMHCAP). This 
activity plan will provide more specific management direc- 
tion to prevent or address conflicts among potential develop- 
ment of energy resources, recreational activities and facilities 
and more specific management direction for other land and 
resource uses in the planning area, including livestock graz- 
ing, important wildlife habitat, and other important resources. 
This plan will provide management direction for the protec- 
tion of certain resources (e.g., desert elk and other big game 
habitat, unique sand dune-mountain shrub habitat, unstabilized- 
stabilized sand dunes) and allow leasing and development of 
energy resources, recreational activities, grazing practices, 
and other activities at appropriate levels. The planning area 
encompasses the Steamboat Mountain, Greater Sand Dunes, 
White Mountain Petroglyphs, and Oregon Buttes Areas of 
Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC); a portion of the 
South Pass His.oric Landscape ACEC; the Oregon Buttes, 
Honeycomb Buttes, Greater Sand Dunes, Buffalo Hump, 
Whitehorse Creek, South Pinnacles, and Alkali Draw Wilder- 
ness Study Areas (WSA); and three special recreation man- 
agement areas: Greater Sand Dunes, Continental Divide 
National Scenic Trail, and the Oregon/Mormon Pioneer/Pony 
Express/California National Historic Trails. 


The JMHCAP planning effort is an integrated activity 
planning effort to specify a balanced level of resource use and 
protection for BLM-administered public lands in the area. 
The land use planning decisions for leasing fluid minerals in 
the planning area were not ready for inclusion in the Green 
River RMP. Thus, these decisions were deferred for determi- 
nation in the course of developing the JMHCAP. Some Green 
River RMP decisions for mineral location in the area were also 
deferred to the CAP. Thus, the primary objective of this effort 
is to make the Green River RMP fluid minerals leasing 
decisions and mineral location decisions for the planning area 
and to determine the appropriate levels and timing of leasing 
and development of energy resources, while sustaining the 
other important land and resource uses in the area. These 
deferred Green River RMP decisions will result in amending 
the Green River RMP. Other management prescriptions re- 
sulting from this planning effort include some refinement of 
designations of roads for use, grazing practices, recreational 
activities and facilities, identification of rights-of-way win- 
dows and concentration areas, and prescriptions for managing 
wildlife habitat. 


The process for the development, approval, maintenance, 
and amendment or revision of RMPs was initiated under the 
authority of Section 202(f) of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) and section 202(c) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA). The 
process is guided by BLM planning regulations in Title 43 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations, part 1600(43 CFR 1600) and 
the Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) regulations in 
40 CFR 1500. 


The first tier of the three-tiered BLM planning process 
consists of (1) compiling and reviewing the current laws, 
regulations, policies, Executive Orders and directives pertain- 
ing to the planning area; and (2) development of any needed 
State Director’s guidance, specific to the planning effort and 
the planning area. 


Development of the RMP represents the second of the 
three-ticred BLM planning process, the land use planning tier. 
As such, the approved RMP prescribes the general future 
resource and land use management for the BLM administered 
public lands in the planning area. It is this process of planning 
for the management of the public land and resources, and 
allocating their uses, that guides activity planning and daily 
operations. 


Activity planning, the third tier of the BLM planning 
process, incorporates the resource and land use decisions of 
the RMP into the specific management guidance for adminis- 
tering the public lands in the planning area. During activity 
planning, the management prescriptions in the RMP are 
applied (1) to specific geographic areas in developing and 
implementing site-specific activity plans (e.g., allotment 
management plans, habitat management plans, interdiscipli- 
nary or coordinated activity plans); (2) in issuing various land 
and resource use authorizations; (3) in identifying specific 
mitigation needs; and (4) in developing and implementing 
other similar plans and actions. The JMHCAP effort involves 
making decisions at both the RMP and activity planning tiers 
of the planning process. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR THE 
JACK MORROW HILLS CAP 


The Green River RMP deferred certain fluid mineral 
leasing decisions and some locatable mineral decisions until 
a coordinated activity plan could be completed for the Jack 
Morrow Hills area. As stated in the Record of Decision 
(ROD) for the Green River RMP: 


“The fluid mineral leasing decisions and some locatable 
mineral decisions are deferred in a “core” area, involving the 
eastern portion of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (not includ- 
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ing any parts of the Buffalo Hump or Sand Dunes Wilderness 
Study Areas - WSAs - because WSAs are closed to mineral 
leasing by Congressional mandate), the entire Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC, and the area of overlapping crucial big 
game habitats surrounding and adjacent to the Greater Sand 
Dunes and Steamboat Mountain ACECs. Approximately 
80,000 acres are involved with this “core” area (Map 1). 
Because more site specific and detailed information is needed 
to make the fluid mineral and locatable mineral decisions for 
the core area, these decisions will be deferred in this core area 
until a coordinated activity plan (CAP) covering the area is 
completed.” 


The JMHCAP will provide a comprehensive and environ- 
mentally adequate framework to consider allowing some fluid 
mineral and locatable mineral activities while providing for 
other resource and land uses in the planning area. 


This EIS documents the consideration and analyses of the 
consequences of current and alternative management of land 
and resource uses in the planning area. The EIS also provides 
the basis for developing an activity plan that resolves the 
resource and land use issues identified in the preparation of the 
Green River RMP and in subsequent scoping efforts for the 
JMHCAP, and provides direction for site-specific actions to 
support the implementation of RMP management prescrip- 
tions. Thus, the approved JMHCAP will amend the Green 
River RMP in some areas, and establish implementation 
actions in others. 


The objective of this activity planning effort will be to 
determine the appropriate level and methods of all the com- 
bined land and resource uses possible that are mutually 
compatible and that provide for the important resource con- 
cerns in the area, such as sustainability of crucial big game 
habitat, air and water quality, scenic quality, vegetative cover 
and soil stability, recreational activities, livestock grazing and 
range improvement activities, mineral development and other 
important resource concerns. The CAP will provide more 
specific management direction for the planning area to pre- 
vent or address potential conflicts among or resulting from 
these uses. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PLANNING AREA 


The general planning area for the JMHCAP includes the 
BLM-administered lands located north and east of Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, and which includes portions of Sweetwater, 
Sublette, and Fremont counties in southwestern Wyoming 
(Map 1). 


The area to be addressed and analyzed for the CAP includes 
about 622,000 acres surrounding and including the core area. 
This represents the cumulative impact analysis area for the 
activity plan because the lands outside the “core” area could 
be affected by the management of the core area and vice versa. 


As provided by the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act (FLPMA), the BLM has the responsibility to plan for and 
manage the “public lands.” As defined by the Act, the “public 
lands” are those Federally owned lands, and any interest in 


lands (e.g., Federally owned mineral estate), that are admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Management. Within the 
planning area, there are varied and intermingled land surface 
ownerships and overlapping mineral ownerships. Therefore, 
the administrative jurisdictions for land use pianning and for 
managing the land surface and minerals are also varied, 
intermingled, and overlapping. 


Because of this situation, the completed JMHCAP will not 
include planning and management decisions for lands or 
minerals that are privately owned or owned by the State of 
Wyoming or local governments. Providing direction for the 
surface or minerals management of these lands is not within 
BLM’s jurisdiction. In addition, RMP decisions will not be 
made for those federally owned minerals within the planning 
area, that underlay federally owned land surface administered 
by other federal agencies. Table 1-1 describes land and 
mineral ownership and interrelated administrative jurisdic- 
tions in the planning area (Map 2 and Map 3). 


PLANNING ISSUES AND 
PLANNING CRITERIA 


Planning Issues Identified 


Planning issues are determined from demands, concerns, 
conflicts, or problems regarding the use or management of the 
public lands and resources. These are usually expressed in 
terms of the affects that some land and resource uses have on 
other land and resource uses or resource values. The follow- 
ing planning issues have been identified through public scoping 
and information gathered in analyzing the existing manage- 
ment situation in the planning area. They are based on the 
‘nput of BLM personnel, the public, and interagency consul- 
tation. 


Issue 1: Minerals Resource Management and 
Rights-of-Way 


Special attention is needed to address mineral develop- 
ment (i.e., oil/gas, coalbed methane, coal, diamonds, and 
gold) and related transportation network conflicts with other 
land and resource uses and values. Principal considerations 
include disruptive activities and human presence in elk, deer, 
and fisheries habitat, big game (i.e., moose, elk, deer, ante- 
lope) crucial habitat (crucial winter range and birthing areas), 
and other important wildlife species habitats (e.g., sage grouse, 
plovers, raptors); on recreation values, forage uses, air quality, 
sensitive vegetation types, and sensitive watersheds. Areas 
where surface-disturbing activities (e.g., mineral exploration 
and development activities, right-of-way construction activi- 
ties, etc.) are suitable, not suitable, or should be restricted, 
need to be identified. 


Issue 2: Resource Uses Affecting Vegetation, 
Soils, Air, and Watershed Values 


There are conflicting demands for consumptive and 
nonconsumptive uses of the vegetation resources in the re- 
source area. The basic problem is providing for resource 
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values and nonconsumptive uses while allowing for con- 
sumptive uses. Resource values include maintenance of 
general vegetative cover; watershed protection; maintenance 
and enhancement of riparian areas; soil stabilization; mainte- 
nance and enhancement of wildlife habitat (particularly big 
game crucial winter range and habitat for candidate or threat- 
ened and endangered wildlife and vegetative species); and air 
quality protection. Consumptive uses include livestock graz- 
ing; off-road vehicle use; and vegetation removal by mineral 
development, rights-of-way construction, and other surface 
disturbing activities. 


Issue 3: Recreation and Cultural Resource 
Management 


There are certain resources and areas that need protection 
while others need to be considered for more public and 
recreational uses. Off-road vehicle (ORV) use can conflict 
with other land and resource uses and can cause damage to 
resources, including wildlife and watershed values and other 
recreation values. Principal considerations include providing 
for suitable and sufficient recreation uses and facilities (both 
dispersed and commercial), particularly in the ORV open 
area, visual resource management direction, road designa- 
tions (transportation planning), and management of cultural 
and historical resources (of particular concern is the need for 
protection of Native American respected places). Providing 
for visitor health and safety in areas with mineral development 
(i.e., ORV recreation area and oil/gas development) is also a 
concern. 


Some issues that directly or indirectly apply to the planning 
area were addressed in the Green River RMP planning effort. 
These same issues will not be addressed in the EIS for the 
CAP. 


Planning Criteria 


Planning criteria are the conditions and guidelines or 
parameters for conducting the planning effort, for preparing 
the JMHCAP EIS and for developing the approved CAP. The 
planning criteria serve the following purposes: 


1. To ensure that the planning effort is focused on the issues, 
follows and incorporates legal requirements, addresses 
management of all public land resources and land uses in 
the planning area, and that plan preparation is accom- 
plished efficiently; 


2. Toidentify the scope and parameters of the planning effort 
for the decision maker, the interdisciplinary planning 
team, and the public; and 


3. To inform the public of what should and should not be 
expected from the completed JMHCAP. This includes 
identification of any planning issues that are not ready for 
decision-making and that will be addressed only through 
subsequent activity or implementation planning efforts or 
in approving public land and resource use authorizations 
(e.g., livestock grazing allotment management plans, wild- 
life habitat management plans, other coordinated activity 
planning, watershed management plans, processing appli- 


cations for permits for mineral exploration, rights-of-way, 
etc.). 


Planning criteria are based on standards prescribed by laws 
and regulations; guidance provided by the BLM Wyoming 
State Director; the results of consultation and coordination 
with the public and with other agencies, governmental enti- 
ties, and Indian Tribes; analysis of information pertinent to the 
planning area; public input; and professional judgment. The 
general planning criteria described in Appendix | have been 
developed to help focus the preparation of planning and 
management alternatives and the analysis of their impacts, 
and to guide selection of the preferred alternative for the RMP 
EIS. Additional planning criteria may be identified as the 
planning process proceeds. 


Planning criteria, specific to the JMHCAP planning area, 
will focus on the potential environmental consequences of 
reasonably foreseeable development and other land use ac- 
tivities in the planning area, such as staking mining claims and 
mineral expioration and development, construction of rights- 
of-way, recreation uses and livestock grazing. Other criteria, 
in relation to reasonably foreseeable development, include 
vehicular use and transportation, construction of range and 
watershed improvement projects, and recreation site develop- 
ments. 


Criteria for Hydrocarbon Leasing and Devel- 
opment 


As an aid in developing alternatives for the EIS, special 
criteria were developed relative to the leasing and develop- 
ment of carbon-based minerals (oil, gas, coal, and coalbed 
methane). By inference from available geologic information, 
reports of past production, and information from the minerals 
industry, parts of the planning area were determined to have 
a high potential for the occurrence of oil and gas, and to have 
high and moderate potential for the occurrence of coal and 
related coalbed methane. 


This information, along with analysis of past mineral 
leasing and development activity and production, was utilized 
to project Reasonably Foreseeable Development scenarios 
for carbon-based minerals. These scenarios are used as 
assumptions to aid in analysis of impacts. 


Because they are so broad, these resource occurrence and 
development potential classifications, projected for planning 
purposes, are not appropriate for or intended to predict details 
of future activity or the exact locations of new discoveries. 


Criteria for Locatable Minerals 


Areas of potential for the occurrence of locatable minerals 
such as gold, bentonite, and uranium were derived during the 
Green River RMP planning process, to facilitate analysis of 
the effects that the variety of other land and resource uses and 
management actions would have on locatable minerals devel- 
opment and vice versa. 


Areas identified as having potential for the occurrence of 
locatable minerals, include areas with current or past mining 
activity, areas where mining claims are located, areas where 
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mineral occurrence has been proven from some type of 
activity (such as stratigraphic test holes), and areas where 
geologic conditions appear favorable for the occurrence of 
locatable minerals. The areas of potential were refined for the 
JMHCAP planning area. They are based on a representative 
analysis by inference and do not imply that there may or may 
not be undiscovered locatable minerals of economic value in 
the planning area. 


Criteria for Use of Wyoming BLM Mitigation 
Guidelines 

The activity planning process will identify mitigation or 
protective requirements based on the use of the Wyoming 
BLM Mitigation Guidelines for Surface Disturbing and Dis- 
ruptive Activities (Appendix 2). Mitigation or protective 
measures would be applied as conditions of land and resource 
use: 


(a) to minimize soil movement; 

(b) to minimize disturbance of vegetation in sensitive areas 
such as riparian areas; 

(c) to protect important cultural and paleontological re- 
sources, recreational values, wildlife and wildlife habi- 
tat resources and threatened or endangered plant and 
animal species); and 

(d) to protect visual quality. 


Criteria for Healthy Rangelands 


The activity planning process wili include the application 
of measures to achieve the four fundamentals of rangeland 
health. These would be based on using the Wyoming Stan- 
dards for Healthy Rangelands and the Wyoming BLM Miti- 
gation Guidelines. Appropriate management prescriptions 
and protection measures would be applied. The fundamentals 
are: 


(1) watersheds are functioning properly: 

(2) water, nutrients, and energy are cycling properly; 

(3) water quality meets State standards; and 

(4) habitat for viable, diverse, native plants and animals, and 
for special status species is protected. 


Criteria for Livestock Grazing Management 


The activity planning process will include the application 
of measures to meet the Wyoming Standards for Healthy 
Rangelands and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Manage- 
ment. Appropriate management prescriptions and protection 
measures would be applied. However, such prescriptions may 
not be allotment specific. Site specific measures would be 
applied on an aliotment basis after a site specific standards and 
guidelines review, and in developing allotment management 
plans. 


Criteria for the Coal Screening/Planning 
Process 


The coal screening/planning process for management of 
the federal coal resources in the planning area was conducted 


in the Green River RMP planning process. Application of the 
Coal Unsuitability Criteria (43 CFR 3461) is documented in 
Appendix 3-2 of the Green River RMP. The coal screening/ 
planning process will not be revisited in the JMHCAP plan- 
ning effort. However, potential coalbed methane develop- 
ment in the area will be considered. 


Criteria for Wilderness Study Areas 


Management of Wilderness Study Areas (WSA) will not 
be addressed in the JMHCAP. Management of WSAs within 
the planning area is addressed in the Green River Resource 
Management Plan (Appendix 3) (August 1997). Within the 
planning area. approximately 117,060 acres of BLM-admin- 
istered public land in WSAs which are pending Congres- 
sional decision (see Map 4). When Congress makes decisions 
regarding the WSAs in the planning area, they will be incor- 
porated into the Green River RMP and JMHCAP. Until 
Congress acts, these WSAs will be managed under the Interim 
Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands Under Wilder- 
ness Review (USDI 1995). No other potential wilderness 
areas in the planning area have been identified for wilderness 
review. 


Should Congress designate any of the WSAs (partially or 
wholly) as wilderness, the management of the designated 
areas will be in conformance with the Wilderness Act of 1964 
and as described in the above-mentioned Green River RMP 
and/or in the designation legislation. Wilderness activity 
plans will be prepared for any wilderness areas designated by 
Congress. 


Should Congress not designate part or all of any of the 
WSAs as wilderness, the nondesignated areas will lose their 
identity as WSAs and will be managed along with the adjoin- 
ing land area as prescribed in the approved Green River RMP 
and JMHCAP. 


It must be understood that this CAP wil! not address 
management prescriptions specifically for the WSAs. If 
WSAs are included in an area with management prescriptions 
that are more stringent than wilderness management prescrip- 
tions, the WSA would be managed under those more stringent 
prescriptions. Where this occurs, it is to be understood that the 
more stringent management prescriptions would apply, 
whether or not the areas involved were designated as wilder- 
ness. 


Criteria for Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACEC) 


The relevance and importance criteria for ACEC designa- 
tion, found in BLM Manual 1613, were applied and docu- 
mented in the Green River RMP EIS. These criteria, their 
application and resulting determinations made in the RMP 
regarding the designation or nondesignation of ACECs, will 
not be revisited in developing the JMHCAP. However, if new 
areas are identified that meet the ACEC relevance and impor- 
tance criteria, this information will be included in the EIS for 
the JMHCAP. 
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Criteria for Wild Horses 


The Green River RMP EIS considered appropriate man- 
agement levels for wild horses. These wil! not be revisited in 
developing the JMHCAP. 


Criteria for Wild and Scenic Rivers 


The Green River RMP EIS identified BLM-adn inistered 
public lands along waterways that meet the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act suitability factors to be given further consideration 
for inclusion in the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 
Wild and scenic river reviews will not be revisited in develop- 
ing the JMHCAP. 


Criteria for Livestock Grazing 


The Green River RMP EIS addressed and provided for 
livestock grazing management. As aresult, the JMHCAP will 
consider some level of grazing use in all alternatives and a no 
grazing alternative will not be revisited in developing the 
JMHCAP. A no grazing alternative will be addressed on 
individual grazing allotments in the course of future process- 


ing of grazing permits. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYSIS 
AND DOCUMENTATION 


This EIS is intended to be a concise public document that 
analyzes the probable and known environmental impacts 
from several alternatives for development and use of public 
lands and resources upon components of the human and 
natural environment. The goal of this EIS is to produce better 
decisions using three themes developed in the Council on 
Environmental Quality (CEQ) regulations: 1) early and 
continuous communication with the public; 2) early consider- 
ation of significant environmental consequences; and 3) con- 
sideration of all reasonable alternatives. Development of 
alternatives included preparation of the alternatives, affected 
environment, and environmental consequences. 


No Action Alternative 


The interdisciplinary planning team began the environ- 
mental analysis for the JMHCAP by preparing a comprehen- 
sive description of the existing management situation for the 
planning area. This description represents the “No Action 
Alternative” for the environmental analysis. This alternative 
describes levels of activities existing and anticipated to occur 
under existing management direction in the planning area. 
This direction includes no leasing or activity in the core area, 
and no withdrawals in addition to those already identified in 
the Green River RMP. Management objective and action 
decisions in the Green River RMP that affect the JMHCAP 
planning area are contained in Appendix 3. 


Other Alternatives Including the 
Preferred Alternative 


Development of other alternatives for this section cf the 
environmental impact analysis were based upon public scoping 
and analysis of the No Action Alternative. An adequate range 
of alternatives has been developed for comparative analysis. 


Affected Environment 


This section of the EIS describes those land and resource 
uses and resource values in the planning area that would be 
affected by each of the alternatives. 


Environmental Consequences of the 
Alternatives 


The interdisciplinary planning team conducted an environ- 
mental impact analysis of the effects of each alternative. 
Based upon these analyses, the Preferred Alternative was 
developed and was also analyzed. 


SCOPING, CONSULTATION, 
AND COORDINATION 


CEQ regulations require that agencies responsible for 
preparing an EIS use an early scoping process to identify 
significant issues. The principal goals of scoping are to allow 
public participation and to identify issues, concerns, and 
potential impacts that require detailed analysis in the EIS. The 
scoping process was the primary mechanism used by BLM to 
identify public interests and concerns about activities in the 
planning area. 


BLM has actively and directly solicited public involve- 
ment by circulating information through public mailings, 
public announcements, notices in local newspapers, and con- 
ducting open houses and field tours. The public has been 
provided ample opportunity to submit comments and recom- 
mendations by mail, over the telephone or fax, e-mail, or in 
person. The BLM did not only accumulate significant public 
comment, the agency considered and responded to the con- 
cerns expressed. A chronology of the public scoping process 
is provided in Table 1-2. 


Initial notification of the intent to prepare the JMHCAP 
occurred in the Green River RMP final EIS (1996). This 
information was again provided with the publication of the 
Record of Decision and Approved Green River RMP (USDI 
1997). On January 22, 1998, the BLM mailed a scoping 
Statement to the media, governmental agencies, environmen- 
tal organizations, industry representatives, individuals, land- 
owners, and grazing permittees. The scoping statement ex- 
plained the general nature of the JMHCAP planning effort and 
requested initial comments concerning the level of analysis, 
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resource information, and concerns. A notice of intent to 
conduct public scoping and prepare an EIS was published in 
the Federal Register on February 5, 1998. The scoping period 
ended March 20, 1998; however, comments received after this 
date were still considered. 


Meetings were held with the public on February 10, Feb- 
ruary 19, and March 19, 1998 to provide information about the 
CAP planning effort and to solicit public input. Two field 
tours were also held and two additional open houses were held 
on September 14, and October 27, 1998 (see Table 1-2). 


Consultation with Native Americans, pursuant to the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act, American Indian Religious 


Freedom Act, and Executive Order 13007, occurred through- 
out the planning process. Specific consultation with tribes 
guaranteed their participation, in conformance with Execu- 
tive Order 12898, “Federal Actions to Address Environmen- 
tal Justice in Minority Populations and Low-Income Popula- 
tions.”’ See Chapters 3 and 5 for further discussion of Environ- 
mental Justice, federal trust responsibility, and consultation 
coordination. 


All comments received were incorporated into the analysis 
of issues found in this EIS . Over 190 comment letters were 
received during the scoping process and are available for 
inspection in the Rock Springs Field Office. 














TABLE 1-1 
LAND AND MINERAL OWNERSHIPS AND ADMINISTRATIVE JURISDICTIONS 
WITHIN THE JMHCAP PLANNING AREA 


Areas the CAP Decisions WILL Cover: Approximate Acres’ 


A. Areas where the land surface and mineral estate are both Federally 
owned and are both administered by the BLM? 567,080 


B. Areas where the land surface is Federally owned and administered 
by the BLM and the mineral estate is owned and administered by 
the state of Wyoming® 7,720 


C. Areas where the land surface is owned and administered by private 
individuals and the total mineral estate is Federally owned and 


administered by the BLM‘ 4,950 
D. Areas where the land surface is owned and administered by private individuals 

and the coal is Federally owned and administered by the BLM‘ 2,010 
E. Areas where the land surface is owned and administered by private individuals 

and the oil and gas is Federally owned and administered by the BLM‘ 30 
F. Areas where the land surface is owned and administered by private individuals 

and the other federal minerals are Federally owned and administered by the BLM‘ 40 
G. Areas where the land surface is owned and administered by the State of Wyoming 

and the mineral estate is Federally owned and administered by tne BLM‘ 640 
H. Areas where the land surface is owned and administered by the State of Wyoming 

and the coal is Federally owned and administered by the BLM‘ 80 
Total BLM administered federal land surface to be covered by CAP decisions (A + B) 574,800 


Total BLM administered federal mineral estate to be covered by CAP decisions 
(A+C+D+E+F+G +H) 574,830 


Areas the CAP Decisions Will NOT Cover: 


|. Areas where the Federal land surface is administered by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Federal mineral estate is administered by the BLM° 1,980 


Total BLM administered federal mineral estate that will NOT be covered by RMP decisions 1,980 


J. Areas where the land surface and minerals are both owned by private 
individuals and the BLM has no administrative authority® 8,800 


K. Areas where the land surface and minerals are both owned by the State 
of Wyoming and the BLM has no administrative authority® 29,000 


Total Land Surface Acres in the JMHCAP Planning Area (All Ownerships)' 622,330 


‘ Because of land surface and mineral ownership overlaps and administrative responsibility overlaps, acreage figures are not 
additive. 








? In areas where the Federal land surface and Federal mineral estate are both administered by the BLM, the CAP decisions will 
cover both the land surface and the mineral estate. 


3 In areas where the Federal land surface is administered by the BLM, and the minerals are privately owned or owned by the 
State of Wyoming, the CAP decisions will cover only the BLM-administered Federal land surface. While these surface 
management decisions may have some affect on the ability to manage and develop the non-Federally owned minerals, the CAP 
decisions will not pertain to the non-Federal mineral estate. At the same time, surface and minerals management actions and 
development activities anticipated in these areas will be taken into account for purposes of cumulative impact analysis in the 
CAP. 


‘in areas where the land surface is privately owned or owned by the State of Wyoming, and the minerals are Federally owned, 
the CAP decisions will cover only the BLM-administered Federal mineral estate. While the land and resource uses and values on 
the non-Federal surface will be taken into account and will affect development of the Federal mineral management decisions, 
these decisions will not pertain to the state and privately owned land surface. At the same time, surface and minerals 
management actions and development activities anticipated in these areas will be taken into account for purposes of cumulative 
impact analysis in the CAP. 


5 In areas where the Federal land surface is administered by the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Federal mineral estate is 
administered by the BLM, the land surface planning and management decisions are the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Any BLM administrative responsibilities on these lands (for example, actions concerning the Federal mineral estate) 
are handled case by case and are guided by the other surface management agencies’ policies, procedures, and plans. Thus, 
the CAP will not include management decisions for the Federal minerals on these lands. At the same time, surface and minerals 
management actions and development activities anticipated on these lands will be taken into account for purposes of cumulative 


impact analysis in the CAP. 


It is also important to note that, while other BLM responsibilities include surface management of the lands withdrawn for 
purposes of the Bureau of Reclamation, they are carried out in accordance with an interagency agreement between the two 
agencies. Administrative jurisdiction (including land use planning) for these lands lies with the Bureau of Reclamation. 


® The CAP will not include any management decisions for areas where the land surface and minerals are both privately owned 
or owned by the State of Wyoming. 

















TABLE 1-2 
PUBLIC SCOPING PROCESS 


FOR THE JACK MORROW HILLS COORDINATED ACTIVITY PLAN DRAFT EIS 


Date 
January 22, 1998 
February 5, 1998 


February 10, 1998 


February 19, 1998 


March 19, 1998 


March 20, 1998 
September 2, 1998 


September 14, 
1998 


October 27, 1998 


February 18, 1999 


February 24, 1999 


February 25, 1999 


June 2000 





Scoping Purpose 
Scoping Notice mailed to the public. 


Notice of intent to prepare the CAP published in the Federal Register with 
notice of open houses to be conducted. 


Open House held in Rock Springs to receive input on issues and concems. 
46 people attended. 


Open House held in Lander to receive input on issues and concems. 
Over 70 people attended. 


Open House held in Rock Springs to receive input on issues and concerns. 
13 people attended. 


Scoping period ended. 
Newsletter sent to all parties on the mailing list. Internet web site established 
with newsletter information. The newsletter summarized the issues raised 


during scoping and provided notification of a field tour and open house to be 
conducted September 14, 1998. 


Field tour of planning area to familiarize the public with the area and to receive 
input on issues and concerns. Over 50 people attended. An open house 
followed the field tour. 


Field tour of planning area to familiarize the public with the area and to receive 
input on issues and concerns. Over 10 people attended. 


Coordination meeting with State of Wyoming, EPA, and USFWS to discuss 
progress and receive input on development of alternatives. 


Open house held in Lander to discuss progress on the CAP and to solicit 
comments on Alternative development. Over 23 people attended. 


Open house held in Rock Springs to discuss progress on the CAP and to 
solicit comments on Alternative development. 10 people attended. 


CAP Draft EIS published and distributed to the public (60-day review). 
Federal Register notice of availability published. 
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CHAPTER 2 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ALTERNATIVES, 
INCLUDING THE PREFERRED 
COORDINATED ACTIVITY PLAN 


ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULATION 


The basic goal in formulating the Coordinated Activity 
Plan (CAP) alternatives for this EIS is to provide a basis for 
comparative impact analysis of an adequate range of reason- 
able management options and alternatives for the planning 
area. Each alternative identifies combinations of manage- 
ment options to address or prevent conflicts among the vari- 
ous land and resource values and their uses in the planning 
area, including: leasing and development of mineral re- 
sources, recreational activities and facilities, livestock graz- 
ing, crucial and important wildlife habitat, cultural and Native 
American respected sites, sensitive plant and animal species, 
and other important land and resource uses. Each alternative 
represents a complete and reasonable interdisciplinary (or 
multiple use) approach to management of the public lands and 
resources in the planning area. The JMHCAP EIS provides 
for more specific management actions for some resource 
activities (activity planning level decisions), and provides less 
specific prescriptions (RMP planning level decisions) for 
others. Providing specific management direction for some 
resource activities and more generalized management direc- 
tion for others also results in varying levels of analysis of 
impacts that would reflect more detailed effects of the specific 
management direction, and less detailed effects of the gener- 
alized management direction. 


Documenting the analysis of impacts that would be asso- 
ciated with the alternatives is required by BLM planning 
regulations and the NEPA-based CEQ regulations. Docu- 
menting the comparison of the differences among the alterna- 
tives and the differences in the effects or impacts associated 
with each alternative is also required. Based upon this 
comparative analysis, BLM managers are able to choose a 
preferred alternative. The preferred alternative selected may 
be one of the initial alternatives considered (e.g., the No 
Action Alternative and alternatives A and B in this document), 
it may be made up from portions of two or more of those 
alternatives, or it may be a completely different alternative. 


Four alternatives are described and analyzed in the EIS. 
One alternative represents the continuation of present man- 
agement, or the “no ac %n” alternative. This alternative 
describes existing management and anticipated levels of ac- 
tivities that would occur in the planning area, if the existing 
management direction were t( continue. As part of formulat- 
ing the No Action Alternative, the interdisciplinary planning 
team prepared a comprehensive description of the existing 
management situation for the planning area. The team also 
identified the management objectives and action decisions 


from the Green River RMP that apply to the planning area (see 
Appendix 3}. 


The other alternatives provide a range of choices for 
managing resource and land uses in the planning area includ- 
ing, leasing and development of fluid mineral resources, lands 
and realty actions, livestock grazing management actions, 
recreation management actions, and prescriptions for man- 
agement of other resources present in the planning area. These 
alternatives are based upon public scoping and analysis of the 
No Action Alternative. An adequate range of alternatives has 
been presented. Alternative A would generally reduce the 
level of land use restrictions and allow more development of 
mineral resources, recreation activities and facilities and 
livestock grazing, than either the No Action Alternative, 
Alternative B, and the Preferred Alternative. Alternative B 
would increase the level of restrictions on land uses and allow 
less development of mineral resources, recreation activities 
and facilities, and livestock grazing than under the No Action 
or Alternative A. 


The BLM’s preferred alternat:ve would generally place 
greater emphasis on protection of the natural environment 
compared to the No Action Alternative and Alternative A and 
provide fewer restrictions on land and resource uses compared 
to Alternative B. The Preferred Alternative was developed to 
balance production or commodity uses with protection of the 
environment. Although the Preferred Alternative is presented 
first, itis actually the last alternative developed in the planning 
process. The No Action Alternative was the first alternative 


developed. 


ALTERNATIVES AND 
MANAGEMENT OPTIONS 
CONSIDERED BUT 
ELIMINATED FROM 
DETAILED ANALYSIS 


The following alternatives and management options were 
considered as possible methods of resolving the issues but 
were eliminated from detailed study because they were unrea- 
sonable or not practical due to technical, legal, or policy 
factors. 


Closure to Livestock Grazing 


The elimination of livestock grazing from all public lands 
in the planning area was considered as a possible method of 
resolving some of the planning issues related to vegetative 
resources inthe Green River RMP EIS, and was dropped from 
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detailed analysis in that document. The same reasons for 
eliminating the “no grazing” option from detailed study apply 
to the JMHCAP EIS. 

Resource conditions on the BLM-administered public lands 
in the planning area, including range vegetation, watershed, 
and wildlife habitat, do not warrant prohibition of livestock 
grazing throughout the planning area. However, reduction or 
elimination of livestock grazing may be necessary in specific 
situations where livestock grazing would significantly con- 
flict with other management objectives. Such determinations 
would be made during site-specific activity planning and 
would be based on several factors, including monitoring 
studies and ability to meet the standards for healthy range- 
lands. 


Closure to Mineral Leasing 


Closing the planning area to mineral leasing was consid- 
ered to resolve conflicts with other resource uses. Since much 
of the planning area has already been leased for federal 
minerals and portions of the area are developed, this option 
would not help resolve issues in the short term. Resource 
conflicts tend to be located in specific areas, not planning area 
wide, and closing the entire area would not be reasonable. 
Additionally, resource management in the planning area should 
respond to the needs for oil and gas resources. This proposal 
was eliminated from further analysis because it would be 
contrary to BLM policy, that, “except for congressional with- 
drawals, public lands shall remain open and available for 
mineral exploration unless (to do otherwise)... is clearly 
justified in the national interest” (May 24, 1987). In addition, 
this would be directly contrary to the BLM’s multiple use 
management mandate in FLPMA. 


Closing the area to leasing of oil and gas resources was also 
considered in the Big Sandy/Salt Wells Oil and Gas Environ- 
mental Assessment (EA) (USDI 1981a) and again in the 
Green River RMP EIS (USDI 1997). At those times, this 
option was determined to be unacceptable. Another review of 
this option, during consideration of possible management 
options and alternatives for this JMHCAP EIS, revealed that 
closure to leasing of federal oil and gas resources in the 
planning area continues to be unacceptable and closure to 
leasing of the other federal minerals in the area is also 
unacceptable. The entire planning area does not have con- 
flicts with oil and gas development and, thus, the issue of no 
mineral leasing or development in the entire planning area Is 
not appropriate. However, not leasing portions of the plan- 
ning area, in response to other identified resource needs, is 
addressed in the alternatives analyzed in detail. The alterna- 
tives analyzed in detail do include various considerations for 
eliminating or maximizing individual resource values or uses 
in specific areas where conflicts exist. 


Maximum, Unconstrained Alternatives 


Alternatives and general management options that pro- 
posed maximum development, production, or protection of 
one resource at the expense of other resources were not 
analyzed in detail. Generally, promoting a single land and 


resource use by eliminating all others does not meet the 
objectives of the BLM’s multiple use management mandate 
and responsibilities (FLPMA Sec. 202 (c) and (e)). Addition- 
ally, this approach would not meet the direction developed for 
the planning area. This direction is described in the Record of 
Decision for the Green River RMP EIS. However, the 
alternatives analyzed in detail do include various consider- 
ations for eliminating or maximizing individual resource 
values or uses in specific areas where conflicts exist. 


Applying Standard Lease Notice #1 as 
the Only Mitigation for Surface 
Disturbance and Disrupting Activities 


Application of standard lease notice #1 as the only mitiga- 
tion for surface disturbing activities, was not considered in 
detail. Lease Notice #1 is an oil and gas term for the standard 
lease notice that is included in all federal oil and gas leases. 
This notice provides guidance tor use or occupancy, and in 
some cases, prohibition of surface disturbing activities on 
areas with slopes in excess of 25 percent; within 500 feet of 
water and/or riparian areas; construction with frozen material 
or during periods when the soil material is saturated or when 
watershed damage is likely to occur; within 500 feet of 
interstate highways and 200 feet of other rights-of-way; 
within 1/4 mile of occupied dwellings; or on material sites. 
The mitigation described in this lease notice applies to all 
surface disturbing and disruptive activities whether or not 
they are related to oil and gas exploration and development 
activities (i.e., range improvement projects, recreation struc- 
tures, rights-of-way, etc.). This option was addressed in the 
Green River RMP EIS. The analysis in that EIS identified 
potentially significant impacts to resources and uses in the 
planning area would still result, demonstrating that minimal 
mitigation would not be sufficient to meet resource objectives 
or BLM’s multiple use management mandate and responsi- 
bilities. However applying the prescription as mitigation for 
surface disturbance in portions of the planning area, in re- 
sponse to other identified resource needs, is addressed in the 
alternatives analyzed in detail. 


Authorizing Activities with a No 
Surface Occupancy (NSO) Requirement 
(For All Surface Disturbing and 
Disruptive Activities) On the Entire 
Planning Area 


An NSO requirement precludes surface use of an area by 
surface disturbing and disruptive activities. Applying this 
requirement to the entire planning area as project mitigation 
and mineral lease mitigation (such as oil and gas leases) was 
considered but dropped from detailed analysis. 


Much of the planning area is already leased for oil and gas. 
Exploration and development activities could (and likely will) 
occur on some of those leased areas. It 1s not reasonable to 
assume that all unleased or undeveloped areas contain the 
sensitive or significant resources that warrant this most re- 
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strictive stipulation. For oil and gas, the issuance of any lease 
implies that there is some accessibility to the mineral resource. 
Extensive areas with NSO prescriptions would deny accessi- 
bility to the resource for oil and gas development and any other 
surface disturbing activity (e.g., range improvement projects, 
recreation structures, rights-of-way, etc.). This could also 
cause impacts to areas with sensitive resources on adjacent 
leased areas as activity would be moved to these adjacent 
areas. However, applying the NSO prescription as mitigation 
for surface disturbance and disruptive activities in portions of 
the planning area, in response to other identified resource 
needs, is addressed in the alternatives analyzed in detail. 


Prohibiting Oil and Gas Activity on 
Existing Leased Areas 


During scoping it was suggested that an alternative be 
considered that would evaluate impacts of a prohibition of 
further exploration or development of federal lands and min- 
erals that are already leased for oil and gas. Under this option, 
activities would continue on private and state lands and 
minerals but not on federal lands and minerals. After review 
of the leases issued for federal minerals, the BLM determined 
that this alternative was not reasonable. Outright denial of 
proposals to develop a valid lease would violate the lessees’ 
contractual rights. A lease grants the “right and privilege to 
drill from, mine, extract, remove, and dispose of all oil and gas 
deposits” in the leased lands, subject to the terms and condi- 
tions incorporated into the lease. BLM can not directly or 
indirectly prohibit all development on a lease, unless the lease 
is issued with a No Surface Occupancy stipulation. Authority 
for complete denial can be granted only by Congress. 


On federal lands, the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Sierra Club vs. Peterson (717 F. 2d 1409, 1983) found that “on 
land leased without a No Surface Occupancy stipulation, the 
Department (Interior) cannot deny the permit to drill...once 
the land is leased the Department no longer has the authority 
to preclude surface disturbing activity even if the environmen- 
tal impact of such activity is significant. The Department can 
only impose mitigation measures upon a lessee who pursues 
surface disturbing exploration and/or drilling activities.” 
The court goes on to say “notwithsianding the assurance that 
a later site-specific environmental analysis will be made, in 
issuing these leases the Department has made an irrevocable 
commitment to allow some surface disturbing activities, in- 
cluding drilling and road building.” By issuing the leases, 
BLM has accepted the possibility of impacts to the environ- 
ment. 


Withdrawing the Entire Core Area 
From Mineral Location 


Pursuing a withdrawal of all public lands in the 80,410- 
acre core area from mineral location under the 1872 mining 
law was considered as a possible method of resolving some of 
the planning issues related to locatable mineral exploration 
and development activity. After staff review of the area. the 
potential for such activity is considered to be low; therefore, 
a major issue did not exist. However, pursuing withdrawals 


of sensitive areas for protection from surface disturbance and 
disruptive activities in portions of the planning area, in re- 
sponse to other identified resource needs, is addressed in the 
alternatives analyzed in detail. 


Identification of New Wilderness Study 
Areas (WSAs) 


During scoping, identification of new WSAs was identi- 
fied as an issue. In keeping with the ROD for the Green River 
RMP EIS, BLM will not consider any additions or changes to 
the existing WSAs in the planning area. The ROD for the 
Green River RMP states: “The Bureau’s recommendations to 
the Secretary of the Interior on Wilderness Study Areas 
(WSAs) in the Green River Resource Area have been made 
under separate documentation. These areas were addressed in 
separate Wilderness EIS and Wilderness report documents 
which are also on file in the Green River Resource Area 
Office. The decisions regarding wilderness area designations 
are made by Congress. When Congress makes the Wilderness 
decisions for the WSAs in the Green River Resource Area, 
they will be incorporated into the Green River RMP” (see 
Appendix |). Additionally, in response to a protest on the 
Green River RMP, it was noted that the initial wilderness 
inventory included all BLM-administered public lands in 
Wyoming and began in 1978. All public lands in the Green 
River RMP planning area were evaluated in this initial inten- 
sive wilderness inventory. In 1979, the results of these 
reviews were made available to the public. Those areas not 
retained as WSAs were found not to possess one or more of the 
wilderness characteristics such as naturalness, and the oppor- 
tunity for solitude or primitive and unconfined recreation. 
This same situation exists today. The draft and final EISs for 
the Green River RMP noted that no other areas in the planning 
area (i.e., other than those that have already been reviewed and 
evaluated in the intensive wilderness inventory) have been 
identified for wilderness review. Therefore BLM will not 
consider any additions or changes to the existing WSAs in the 
jack Morrow Hills planning area. 


ALTERNATIVES ANALYZED IN 
DETAIL 


Appendix 3 is a listing of all the general objective and 
management action decisions that apply to all alternatives 
addressed in this EIS. These decisions are not subject to 
consideration for change in this planning effort. However, for 
clarification and understanding, some of these objectives and 
actions may be repeated in describing the alternatives. 


In addition to what is in Appendix 3), this document 
describes the analysis leading to the oil and gas leasing 
decisions and mineral location decisions that were deferred in 
the Green River RMP for the core area. Also described and 
addressed are other management options, identified from new 
information obtained during this impact analysis, which have 
potential for amending some of the Green River RMP deci- 
sions. 


This document also addresses activities or management 
options that are in coniormance and consistent with the Green 
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River RMP decisions that would not result in amending the 
Green River RMP. 


The descriptions of the four alternatives addressed in this 
EIS are summarized in Table 2-1. Management objectives 
and management actions that are common to all alternatives 
can be identified in Table 2-1 by noting where they are the 
same across all alternatives. They are not repeated in the text 
unless needed for clarity and understanding. The manage- 
ment actions that would occur in the planning area under each 
alternative are described by resource or resource program 
component. Following these descriptions for the general 
planning area, this same format is used to describe the man- 
agement actions for the core area and each proposed special 
management area in each alternative. Where the objective and 
actions are the same for the overall planning area and for the 
core or special managementareas, they’ . notrepeated unless 
needed for clarity. 


The comparisons of the expected environmental conse- 
quences of the alternatives are summarized in Table 4-1. The 
detailed descriptions of the expected environmental conse- 
quences expected from implementation of each alternative are 
described in Chapter 4. 


No Action Alternative-This alternative would continue 
present management direction and practices based on imple- 
mentation of the approved Green River RMP decisions and 
would close the core area to oil and gas leasing. 


This alternative emphasizes implementation of resource 
management decisions contained in the Green River RMP 
(August 1997) and provides for multiple use management of 
the public lands and resources to meet foreseeable needs and 
emphasize environmental integrity. This alternative proposes 
no new management actions, from the status quo. This is done 
to ensure a good comparison of the different management 
options among the alternatives, and because the management 
actions to be implemented have not yet been determined. 
Other management options, which include mineral leasing in 
the core area, and identification of areas to be withdrawn from 
mineral location, are addressed in the other alternatives. 


Alternative A-This alternative allows for maximizing re- 
source uses such as mineral development, livestock grazing 
and similar actions, while staying within the framework of the 
Record of Decision and Approved Green River RMP (August 
1997) as much as possible. Management emphasis of the 
public lands and resources would be primarily for use, devel- 
opment, and intensive management while resource values 
would, still be protected to the extent required by applicable 
laws, regulations, and Executive Orders. Compared to Alter- 
native B and the Preferred Alternative, oi] and gas leasing 
would occur in the core area and throughout the planning area, 
and fewer withdrawals from mineral location would be pur- 
sued. Compared to the No Action Alternative, Alternative B 
or the Preferred Alternative, wildlife habitat protection and 
recreation quality, including the amount of ORV use, would 
be more limited, and some Visual Resource Management 
(VRM) classes would be lower. More livestock grazing 
improvements would be developed to enhance livestock graz- 
ing use, compared to the No Action Alternative, Alternative 
B, or the Preferred Alternative. 


Alternative B-This alternative allows for the maximum pro- 
tection and enhancement of wildlife habitat, recreation use, 
watershed, riparian, and cultural resources, Native American 
concerns, and other sensitive resources, while staying within 
the framework of the Kecord of Decision and Approved Green 
River RMP (August 1997) as much as possible. Oil and gas 
leasing could occur outside the core area and big game 
migratory corridors; however, the core area and migratory 
corridors would be closed to mineral leasing. Compared to the 
other alternatives, more mineral location withdrawals would 
be pursued and there would be more limitations on range 
improvements. Compared to the No Action Alternative and 
Alternative A, there would be more emphasis on vegetation 
use for watershed and wildlife habitat needs. 


Preferred Alternative-This alternative provides for resource 
tradeoffs, which could favor resource utilization and resource 
protection or a compromise between them, while staying 
within the framework of the Record of Decision and Approved 
Green River RMP (August 1997) as much as possible. Com- 
pared to the other alternatives, this alternative provides for 
staged oil and gas leasing and related development. Portions 
of the planning area would be available for leasing consider- 
ation, with appropriate mitigation, upon completion of the 
Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan. Before other 
areas would be leased for oil and gas development, they would 
be withheld from leasing consideration until it could be 
ensured that adequate big game habitat would remain avail- 
able for use. This could mean that certain areas would not be 
leased and subsequently developed until other areas have been 
developed and habitat restored. In addition an evaluation 
would be done to aid in determining how much habitat should 
be withheld, and what mitigation measures would be neces- 
sary to ensure habitat objectives are met. Habitat fragmenta- 
tion is one of the major issues to be addressed in the planning 
area. This alternative provides one means of ensuring that 
sufficient habitat 1s available for big game use (particularly 
elk) while other areas are developed. Range improvements 
would be limited, and some guidelines for vegetation use 
would be provided. Compared to Alternative A, more mineral 
location withdrawals would be pursued and there would be 
more limitations on range improvements. Compared to the 
No Action Alternative and Alternative A, there would be more 
emphasis on vegetation use for watershed and wildlife habitat 
needs. Compared to Alternative B, there would be less 
emphasis on vegetation use for watershed and wildlife habitat 
needs. 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Overall Planning Area Management 


Management Actions Common to All Land 
and Resource Programs in the Preferred 
Alternative 


Upon completion of the JMHCAP., crucial habitats and 
other areas of sensitive resource values would be open to 
further consideration for various multiple use activities so 
long as crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 
would be protected from irreversible adverse effects. This 
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roads could be authorized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 
The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed. Specific roads and trails desig- 
nated as “limited to designated roads and trails” in the ACEC 
would be identified on a case-by-case basis as time allows. A 
few specific trails may be closed *~ ehicle use 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): the ACEC and connectivity area = 2.0 miles or 
less. 


Vaaatatinn anagcamant 


game habitat, vegetation communities, and visual and recre- 
ation resources. 


To support and improve the diversity of wildlife species 
within the area, wildlife habitat on the BLM-administered 
public lands would be protected, maintained, or enhanced. 
Crucial elk winter range in the area would be maintained as an 
essential component of the elk habitat. 


Projects to improve the interdunal ponds for bird, amphib- 
ian, and mammal habitat would be considered and evaluated 
for development on the BLM-administered public lands. The 
ponds would not be used as water sources for development 
activities. 
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would be accomplished in part through controlled timing and 
sequencing of the various activities and related reclamation in 
these areas. For example, satisfactory reclamation of surface 
disturbance may be required before additional surface dis- 
turbing activities would be allowed in big game crucial 
ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. Under this 
alternative, the following could occur: 


Subject to future monitoring and evaluation, portions of 
the JMHCAP planning area would be temporarily closed 
to mineral leasing, long-term surface disturbing and 
disruptive activity, rnghts-of-way, fencing, powerlines, 
pipelines, long-term and permanent structures or facili- 
ties, rangeland improvements, land treatments, mineral 
leasing, long-term and permanent land and resource use 
commitments or allocations. This would be done to 
satisfy immediate needs for adequate wildlife habitat and 
use of that habitat (crucial winter range, calving/fawning, 
migration corridors, etc.), protection of other sensitive 
resources, and for public health and safety. In particular, 
in portions of Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Greater Sand 
Dunes ACEC, the White Mountain and Split Rock areas, 
and the core and connectivity areas, these types of actions 
would not be authorized until monitoring and evaluation 
of ongoing activity in these areas determine that rates and 
levels of activities and reclamation would allow further 
activity, would not cause fragmentation and abandon- 
ment of habitat, and would still meet stated management 
objectives. This determination would be based on the 
effects on elk and their movement patterns, elk use of 
habitat, effects on other wildlife species and habitats, and 
effects on other sensitive resources. 


The evaluation would incorporate information from the 
elk study initiated in 1999; application of the standards 
and guidelines for healthy rangelands; proper function- 
ing condition determinations for riparian areas; and other 
activities and uses. After the initial phase of the evalua- 
tion (about four years), a determination would be made on 
whether or not areas may become available for consider- 
ation of future activities. Should these areas become 
available, appropriate mitigation would be applied to 
meet planning area management objectives. If the evalu- 
ation concludes that planning area management objec- 
tives are not being met, these areas would remain unavail- 
able. As areas become available for consideration of 
future activities, they would be considered on a case-by- 
case basis to determine if the planning area management 
objectives could be met. 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological 
Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: NRHP-eligible sites would be 
avoided by 100 feet. 


Expansion Era Roads - The most historically important 
examples of each Expansion Era Road and the Indian Gap 
Trail would be preserved for their historic resource values, in 
their historic context guidance (Map 5). Therefore, surface 
disturbing activities proposed to affect any segment of an 
Expansion Era Road or the Indian Gap Trail would be required 


to address the effects to the entire Road. The effects to a 
portion of the road would need to be evaluated against the 
integrity (according to NRHP guidelines) of the entirety of the 
road (see Appendix 3). Distance restrictions for surface 
disturbing activities and visual intrusion would be determined 
on a case-by-case basis. 


Activities would avoid Native American respected places. 
Traditional tribal elders would be consulted regarding the 
importance of specific features identified, and for their recom- 
mendations of appropriate avoidance distances concerning 
visual or noise intrusions. Avoidance distances may range 
from 100 feet to 2-1/2 miles depending on the importance of 
the features involved and their topographic setting. Viewshed 
(vista) and noise analyses may be conducted to help determine 
appropriate avoidance distances. 


Activities would be excluded within a 1/2-mile viewshed 
(vista-same as GRRMP) of the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
(Appendix 3). Surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would be prohibited within a 1/2-mile viewshed of all rock art 
sites. A vista and noise analysis may be conducted for each 
site. 


Surface disturbing activities would avoid the paleosol 
deposition area. Exceptions may be considered on a case-by- 
case basis if adverse effects could be mitigated by authorized 
users Or permittees. Mitigation could include recovery of 
scientific data, as well as stabilization of remaining, undis- 
turbed resources. Recovery of scientific data within the 
paleosol deposition area would be guided by research designs 
developed by BLM in consultation with the SHPO. See 
recreation section for guidance on back country byway inter- 
pretive sites, and project planning for Crookston Ranch and 
the White Mountain Petroglyphs. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Additional fire prescriptions 
including full suppression for big sagebrush-scurfpea vegeta- 
tion associations would be applied on a case-by-case basis as 
necessary. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The public lands within the 
planning area, with the exception of defined exclusion and 
avoidance areas, would be open to consideration of granting 
of rights-of-way, permits, and leases (Map 6, Map 7, and 
Table 2-2). Location of rights-of-way, permits, and leases 
would be concentrated in certain areas and avoided or ex- 
cluded in others, to protect sensitive resources. In particular, 
these actions would avoid the big sagebrush/scurfpea vegeta- 
tion associations to minimize effects to big game habitat. 
Portions of Indian Gap and the face of Steamboat Mountain 
(the steep slopes around the perimeter of Steamboat Moun- 
tain) would be closed (exclusion areas) to these actions. 


Major transportation and utility line rights-of-way would 
be confined to established ROW concentration areas. Areas 
designated as utility windows, ROW concentration areas, and 
existing Communication sites would be preferred locations for 
future grants. Additional right-of-way windows would be 
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continue to be used. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) 
in these areas could be authorized only if they: 1) follow pre- 
existing improved roads or right-of-way concentration areas 
in conformance with transportation planning; 2) meet area 
objectives; and 3) do not create safety hazards. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be closed to com- 
munication sites to protect wildlife habitat and visual values. 


Withdrawals would be pursued for the top of Steamboat 
Mountain and two Native American respected places (about 
1,040 acres). Future withdrawals from mineral location in the 
ACEC would be pursued to protect important resource values, 
as needs are identified. 


resource values in the ACEC (about 43,950 acres) (see Table 
2-4, Figure |, and Map 12). 


We're in Steamboat: Crucial habitats and other areas of 
sensitive resource values would be open to further consider- 
ation for fluid mineral leasing and development so long as 
crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values would be 
protected from irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). This 
would be accomplished in part through controlled timing and 
sequencing of federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, de- 
velopment, and reclamation in these areas. For example, 
satisfactory abandonment of oil and gas wells and surface 
disturbance reclamation may be required before additional 
fluid mineral leasing and development would be allowed in 
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established to limit the areas disturbed by ROW activity, and 
to concentrate these types of facilities. Rights-of-way would 
be located in the windows identified. Exceptions may be 
considered if mitigation can be developed to meet area objec- 
tives and to alleviate impacts to the sensitive resources in the 
area. In particular, pipelines and other linear facilities would 
follow existing roads and pipelines, and offsite facilities (tank 
batteries, etc.) would be clustered or located in the same 
geographic areas. The placement of the offsite facilities may 
be concentrated in different areas than the linear facilities if 
area objectives can be met. 


In addition to existing guidance (Green River RMP), 
transportation planning would include the locations of rights- 
of-way. Linear rights-of-way would follow existing roads 
and trai!s in accordance with transportation planning. Areas 
closed to oil and gas leasing and to surface disturbing and 
disruptive activities would be closed to rights-of-way for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives, and for public 
health and safety. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) in 
these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 1) follow 
existing improved roads or right-of-way concentration areas 
in conformance with transportation planning; 2) meet area 
objectives; and 3) do not create safety hazards. Activity in the 
South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, 
and White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC would follow the 
prescriptions in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3). 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, and 
Continental Peak would be closed to communication sites to 
protect wildlife habitat and visual values. Communication 
sites could be considered on Essex Mountain or Pacific Butte 
with restrictions on the height (where no strobe light would be 
necessary ), visual intrusion (not readily visible), road access, 
etc. Actions on Pacific Butte would conform to the existing 
management prescriptions for the South Pass Historic Land- 
scape. 

The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-3 would be pursued. 
In addition to the withdrawals identified in the Green River 
RMP (Appendix 3), withdrawals would be pursued for two elk 
calving areas, the top of Steamboat Mountain, a cultural site, 
and three Native American respected places (about 9,000 
acres) (Map 8). Future withdrawals would also be pursued to 
protect important resource values as needs are identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3): 1) improve forage production 
and ecological conditions for the benefit of livestock use, 
wildlife habitat, watershed, and riparian areas; 2) maintain, 
improve, or restore riparian habitat to enhance forage condi- 
tions, wildlife habitat, and stream quality; and 3) achieve 
proper functioning condition or better on riparian areas (this 
is the first priority for vegetation management). Additional 
objectives include maintaining or improving the vegetative 
resource (particularly mountain shrub communities), and 
providing for the maintenance or improvement of wildlife 
habitat, watershed values and riparian habitat using appropri- 
ate vegetation and livestock grazing management practices to 


meet the objectives for the planning area (providing the 
necessary habitat for big game and other wildlife species). 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Authorized grazing use would 
not exceed the recognized permitted use. For analysis pur- 
poses, anticipated actual use would range from approximately 
9,851 AUMs (5-year average 1994-1998) to the total permit- 
ted use of 26,032 AUMs. The average between the two 
amounts is 17,941 AUMs (15,814 cattle and 2,127 sheep). 
Again, for analysis purposes, this grazing level was held 
constant throughout the planning period. 


Standards for Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for 
Livestock Grazing Management (S&Gs) would be imple- 
mented, and specific grazing allotment management prescrip- 
tions would be developed on a case-by-case basis. Appropri- 
ate measures would be taken to meet the standards for healthy 
rangelands. If standards are not being met, then guidelines 
would be used and appropriate action would be taken. Actions 
that would meet the objectives and benefit resources could be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. For this analysis, the 
levels of livestock use may be reduced (where appropriate) as 
one of the appropriate actions taken to meet the Wyoming 
Standards for Healthy Rangelands. 


Livestock turnout dates would be modified on a case-by- 
case basis to ensure growing season rest. No livestock use 
would be allowed before range readiness. Range readiness 
would be determined on a case-by-case basis and could 
include boot stage of key grass species, soil moisture, and 
wildlife habitat needs. Livestock grazing plans are required to 
avoid livestock grazing in an area/pasture/allotment season- 
long; therefore, season-long use would not occur. 


Applications for changes in class of livestock would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis and would only be ap- 
proved where such a conversion would aid in achieving 
management objectives for the planning area. 


Livestock grazing suitability reviews would be conducted 
on a case-by-case basis. Livestock forage use would not be 
allocated for unsuitable areas and would be removed from the 
forage base. 


Plowing of roads in winter for livestock accessibility and 
feeding would not be allowed except in emergency situations. 
Any such activity would conform with transportation plan- 
ning (see the Travel Management section). 


Livestock grazing use on upland key grass species would 
be limited to |) no more than 40 percent of the current growth 
(seasonal utilization); and 2) minimum heights throughout the 
growing season (to be determined for individual key species), 
whichever is reached first. Livestock would be removed when 
either seasonal utilization or minimum height is reached in a 
given area/pasture/allotment. 


Livestock grazing management plans that address nparian 
and upland areas would be required. Riparian and upland 
areas would be managed primarily for wildlife and watershed 
needs. New riparian pastures would be established only if 
watershed resources and wildlife habitat would be enhanced. 


Livestock grazing use in riparian areas would be limited (1) 
for key riparian shrub species, to no more than 30 percent of 
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Areas closed to coal exploration would remain the same as 
those established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. Explora- 
tion activities in crucial habitats and other sensitive resource 
values (Figure |) would avoid these areas unless a plan could 
be developed to mitigate adverse impacts to these resource 
values. Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to exploration activities; however, 
exploration activities could occur on existing roads and trails 
within these areas in conformance with transportation plan- 
ning. 


Solid Leasahles (Sodium/Trana) MANAGEMENT AC. 


Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and 
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the stems browsed or (2) for herbaceous plants, to a seasonal 
utilization of 40 percent or no less than a 6-inch minimum 
height, whichever occurs first. Key species and plant height 
monitoring would be conducted throughout the grazing sea- 
son. 


Livestock salt licks would be located no closer than 1/2 
mile to water and no closer than 1/4 mile to sensitive plant 
species locations. 


All range improvements would be designed to accommo- 
date multiple resource needs (e.g., watershed, wildlife, etc.). 


The connectivity area (migration corridor) is considered 
big game crucial habitat. Range improvements would be 
considered in crucial big game habitats only if they would 
either benefit or not conflict with big game use. 


Livestock water development would be prohibited or re- 
stricted in crucial wildlife ranges and the connectivity area. 
Developments must conform with plan objectives and ac- 
tions, benefit wildlife and wildlife habitat, conform with 
surface use requirements and transportation planning, and 
ensure continued use of big game crucial ranges (migration 
routes, crucial winter ranges, parturition areas, etc.). A 
grazing plan and ID team review would be required. Live- 
stock water developments could be fenced and offsite water 
facilities would be developed (pipelines and troughs). Natural 
water sources (e.g, springs and seeps) would be protected 
from excessive use. 


Livestock water developments would be prohibited in the 
core area unless the proposed resource evaluation (see oil and 
gas section) determines that an exception could be granted. 


Water developments would not be placed within 1.5 miles 
(plus 1/4 mile) of active sage grouse leks. Activities, such as 
occur with pipeline construction, could be granted exceptions 
in certain circumstances. 


Vegetation treatments would be considered on a case-by- 
case basis. A livestock grazing plan would be prepared prior 
to treatment. Areas proposed for vegetation treatments may 
be rested one full year prior to treatment and would be rested 
two full years after treatment. If optimal vegetation cover 
exists prior to a treatment, a full year of rest prior to treatment 
would not be necessary. 


Minerals Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). 


Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: 1) allow 
leasing, exploration, and development of fluid minerals (oil 
and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) while protecting other re- 
source values; 2) allow orderly and timely development of oil 
and gas reserves; and 3) manage objectives | and 2 to provide 
suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of the 
Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations, and to 
protect sensitive resources (e.g., animals, plants, cultural, 
visual). 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Table 2-4 lists public lands 
and federal minerals in the planning area with fluid mineral 
lease requirements that are necessary to protect other resource 
values. 


Areas closed to leasing (discretionary closures) would 
include portions of the core area and connectivity area, and 
portions of White Mountain and Split Rock. Approximately 
37,240 acres of federal mineral estate would be closed to fluid 
mineral leasing (Map 9). 


The remainder of the federal fluid mineral estate in the 
planning area could be open to consideration for leasing with 
conditional requirements that would apply to certain areas. A 
no surface occupancy requirement would be used to protect 
certain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and Map 10). 
About 56,040 acres would be open to leasing with a no surface 
occupancy requirement. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 347,250 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, raptor habitat, and 
game fish spawning area (Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see 
Appendix 4 for procedures for processing authorizations in 
areas with seasonal requirements. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-4 and Map 12). Surface distur- 
bance conditional requirements would be placed on 416,160 
acres. 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to further consideration for fluid min- 
eral leasing and development so long as crucial habitats and 
other sensitive resource values would be protected from 
irreversible adverse effects (Figure |). This would be accom- 
plished in part through controlled timing and sequencing of 
federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, development, and 
reclamation in these areas. For example, satisfactory aban- 
donment of oil and gas wells and surface disturbance reclama- 
tion may be required before additional fluid mineral leasing 
and development would be allowed in big game crucial 
ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. Under this 
alternative, the following could occur: 


Upon completion of the JMHCAP, fluid mineral leasing, 
exploration and development would be allowed in portions 
of the planning area, including portions of the core and 
connectivity areas. These areas would be open to leasing 
consideration, with necessary mitigation, which could 
include CSU, NSO, other stipulations or conditional re- 
quirements, and temporary lease suspension. Because 
there are pre-existing leases in some of the crucial big game 
habitat areas and other sensitive areas, development in 
these areas could cause other areas to become crucial 
habitat or sensitive. Thus, some portions of the planning 
area may remain permanently closed to leasing and devel- 
opment because other portions of the area with crucial 
habitat and sensitive resources are already leased. 


Subject to future monitoring and evaluation, portions of the 
planning area would be temporarily closed to leasing to 
satisfy immediate needs for adequate habitat and use of that 
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case-by-case basis as time allows. A few specific trails may 
be closed to vehicle use. Time of year and site conditions 
would be taken into consideration. Future site specific activ- 
ity or implementation planning in the ACEC would address 
any needed requirements for motorized vehicular use, non- 
motorized vehicular use, and non-motorized mechanical trans- 


port. 
Transportation planning would identify appropriate access 
routes and provide maximum protection to crucial habitats 


and sensitive resources (see Appendix 5) for specific access 
routes that apply to the ACEC. 


In all crucial elk habitats the road densitv cuideline for all- 


Other Special Management Areas 


Oregon Buttes ACEC (3,450 acres in the 
planning area) 


The Oregon Buttes ACEC lies within portions of the 
Oregon Buttes, White Horse Creek, and Honeycomb Buttes 
WSAs and lies outside the core area. The ACEC would be 
managed under the “Interim Management Policy for Lands 
Under Wilderness Review” (USDI 1995). The management 
decisions are the same as described in the Green River RMP 
and for the general JMHCAP planning area. The following 
management objectives and management actions are either 
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habitat (crucial winter range, calving/fawning, migration 
corridors, etc.), protection of sensitive resources, and for 
public health and safety. The entire planning area would 
not be leased at the same time, and exploration and devel- 
opment activities would not be allowed to occur at the same 
time over the entire planning area. In particular, unleased 
portions of Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Greater Sand 
Dunes ACEC, the White Mountain and Split Rock areas, 
and the core and connectivity areas would not be leased 
until monitoring and evaluation of ongoing exploration 
and development activity in these areas determine that 
rates and levels of development and reclamation would 
allow further leasing and development, would not cause 
fragmentation and abandonment of habitat, and would still 
meet stated management objectives. This determination 
would be based on the effects on elk and their movement 
patterns, elk use of habitat, effects on other wildlife species 
and habitats, and effects on other sensitive resources. 


The evaluation would incorporate information from the elk 
Study initiated in 1999; application of the standards and 
guidelines for healthy rangelands; proper functioning con- 
dition determinations for riparian areas; and other activi- 
ties and uses. After the initial phase of the evaluation 
(about four years), a determination would be made on 
whether or not unleased areas that may become available 
for future leasing consideration, would be offered for lease. 
Should these areas be offered for lease, appropriate mitiga- 
tion would be applied to meet planning area management 
objectives. If the evaluation concludes that planning area 
management objectives are not being met, these areas 
would either remain unleased, or would be leased with an 
NSO stipulation. 


As areas become available for future leasing consideration, 
they would be reviewed to determine if the planning area 
management objectives could be met, if they were leased 
and developed. To facilitate this and promote consistency 
in implementing the JMHCAP management decisions, 
areas determined suitable for leasing consideration within 
the core and connectivity areas, White Mountain, and Split 
Rock areas would only be considered once a year. This 
would allow consideration of each of these areas in their 
entirety rather than piecemeal consideration of individual 
lease applications that may be submitted throughout the 
year. 


Exploration and development proposals related to leases in 
effect before approval of the JMHCAP would be considered 
Oli a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipula- 
tions, any additional mitigation needs would be included as 
conditions of approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may 
include, but would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-4; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 2 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas; 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-4 and Figure 1), where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries to limit 
traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
and 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Areas 
closed to coal exploration would remain the same as those 
established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). On lands 
open to coal exploration, exploration proposals would be 
reviewed on a case-by-case basis and appropriate mitigation 
would be required. Exploration activities in crucial habitats 
and other sensitive resource values (Figure 1) would avoid 
these areas unless a plan could be developed to mitigate 
adverse impacts to these resource values (Map 13). Areas 
closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be 
closed to exploration activities; however, exploration activi- 
ties could occur on existing roads and trails within these areas 
in conformance with transportation planning. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: to provide for both short- and long-range develop- 
ment of federal sodium resources in an orderly and timely 
manner (same as stated in the Green River RMP, see Appen- 
dix 3). In addition, to provide for exploration activities 
outside the core area, in conformance with objectives to 
provide suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of 
the Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Areas closed to sodium explo- 
ration would remain the same as those established in the Green 
River RMP (USDI 1997). On lands open to development, 
exploration and development proposals would be reviewed on 
a case-by-case basis, and appropriate mitigation would be 
applied. Exploration and development activities would avoid 
sensitive areas (Figure |). Areas closed to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would be closed to exploration and 
development activities; however, exploration activities could 
occur on existing roads and trails within these areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning. 


Should trona water development occur, surface facilities 
such as plants or refineries, or waste water ponds would not be 
allowed in the planning area. Well locations could be allowed 
in the planning area and would be determined on a case-by- 
case basis. 
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Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Future withdrawals from mineral location in the ACEC 
would be pursued to protect important resource values, as 
needs are identified. 


The ACEC is closed to sodium exploration and develop- 
ment. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 


araa In adAstemm: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC (45,830 
acres in the planning area) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the general JMHCAP area. The 
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Salables (Mineral Materials) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The areas identified as closed 
to mineral material sales in the Green River RMP (USDI 
1997) would remain closed to mineral material sales. The 
areas identified in Table 2-6 would be closed to mineral 
material sales (Map 14). 


Mineral material sale would only occur when in support of 
project development within the core, connectivity, White 
Mountain, and Split Rock areas. This activity would not 
detract from the important resource values of these areas. 
Appropriate mitigation would be applied. New road construc- 
tion and upgrading of existing roads for mineral material 
extraction would only be allowed if in accordance with 
transportation planning. 


The remainder of the planning area would be open to 
consideration of mineral material sales on a case-by-case 
basis. Sale areas and community pits would be established in 
conformance with other resource objectives. 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The proposed withdrawals in 
Table 2-3 would be pursued. In addition to the withdrawals 
identified in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3), withdrawals 
would be pursued for two elk calving areas, the top of 
Steamboat Mountain, a cultural site, and three Native Ameri- 
can respected places (about 9,000 acres) (Map 8). Future 
withdrawals would also be pursued to protect important 
resource values as needs are identified. 


Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Most of the planning area 
would be open to consideration of geophysical exploration 
activities. Based on site specific analysis, geophysical explo- 
ration activities would be authorized with appropriate condi- 
tional requirements such as limiting the use of vehicles and 
explosive charges (Table 2-7). 


An interdisciplinary team review would be initiated for all 
geophysical proposals within the planning area. Exploration 
activities in crucial habitats and other sensitive resource 
values (Figure |) would avoid these areas unless a plan could 
be developed to mitigate adverse impacts to these resource 


values. Mitigation measures would be applied to protect these — 


sensitive resources (timing limitations, avoidance, restric- 
tions on vehicle use and explosive charges, etc.). Areas closed 
to surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be closed 
to off-road vehicle use and explosive charges. In areas closed 
to surface disturbing and disruptive activities, the core area, 
crucial habitats, and other sensitive areas (Figure | and Table 
2-4), exploration activities, without use of explosive charges, 
could occur on existing roads and trails in conformance with 
transportation planning. 


Areas of Native American concern would be closed to 
geophysical vehicles and explosive charges. 
Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Satisfactory reclamation of 
surface disturbance and abandonment of facilities, such as oil 


and gas wells, range improvements, roads, trails, etc., that are 
no longer needed may be required before additional facilities 
or disturbance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, 
migration routes, and birthing areas. 


Special Status Species Management 


The Special Status Plant Species ACEC would not be ex- 
panded to include Lesquerella macrocarpa. This species 
would continue to be managed as a special status plant species. 
Known locations of Lesquerella macrocarpa would be avoid- 
ance areas for rights-of-way (Table 2-2). 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values totaling 56,040 
acres (see Table 2-4 and Map 10). Resources and areas to be 
protected include but are not limited to: Boars Tusk, White 
Mountain Petroglyphs, cultural resource site, Crookston Ranch, 
developed recreation sites and the ORV parking lot in the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting sites, South Pass 
Historic Landscape (area visible within 3-mile buffer of 
Oregon Trail), Special Status Plant Species Habitat, Tri- 
Territory Marker, and sites for interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 347,250 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, raptor habitat, and 
game fish spawning areas (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Controlled surface use restrictions would be applied to 
416,160 acres (Table 2-4). Surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be appropriately conditioned to protect cer- 
tain important resource values. These resources include but 
are not limited to: visual values, recreation opportunities, 
public health and safety, cultural values, geologic features, 
crucial wildlife habitats (crucial winter ranges, migration 
routes, parturition areas, and nesting and breeding areas), 
stabilized and unstabilized sand dunes, waters and flood- 
plains, and big sagebrush habitat (Map 15). On areas where 
several of these resources overlap, an NSO requirement could 
be applied (Figure 1). For more information, see Table 2-4 
and Map 12. 


Based on site-specific analyses, surface-disturbing activi- 
ties would be limited during wet weather, on frozen soils, and 
on slopes greater than 20 percent (70,310 acres). 


NRHP-eligible sites would be avoided by 100 feet. 


Activities would avoid Native American respected places. 
Traditional tribal elders would be consulted regarding the 
importance of specific features identified, and for their recom- 
mendations of appropriate avoidance distances ¢ 
visual or noise intrusions. Avoidance distances may ~.ze 
from 100 feet to 2-1/2 miles depending on the importance of 
the features involved and their topographic setting. Viewshed 
(vista) and noise analysis may be conducted to help determine 
appropriate avoidance distances. 


Activities would be excluded within a 1/2-mile viewshed 
(vista-same as GRRMP) of the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
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(Appendix 3). Surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would be prohibited within a 1/2-mile viewshed of all rock art 
sites. A vista and noise analysis may be conducted for each 
site. 


Surface disturbing activities would avoid the paleosol 
deposition area. Exceptions may be considered on a case-by- 
case basis if adverse effects could be mitigated by authorized 
users Or permittees. Mitigation could include recovery of 
scientific data, as well as stabilization of remaining, undis- 
turbed resources. Recovery of scientific data within the 
paleosol deposition area would be guided by research designs 
developed by BLM in consultation with the SHPO. The area 
would be reviewed for consideration for nomination to the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 9) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surface 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 
types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 
these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 
inch or less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 
1) follow roads or right-of-way concentration areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning; 2) meet area objec- 
tives; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and 
Realty Management section). Activity in the South Pass 
Historic Landscape ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, and White 
Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC would follow the prescriptions 
in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: To provide opportu- 
nity for off-road vehicle use in conformance with other 
resource management objectives (see Appendix 3. In addi- 
tion, to provide motorized vehicle and non-motorized vehicle 
use along appropriate routes in conformance with other re- 
source management objectives. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: General winter vehicular 
access in the planning area, for any purpose, would be limited 
to only specific roads identified for winter use. Where access 
on other roads is necessary, routes would be determined on a 
case-by-case basis and would be limited to over-the-snow 
vehicles only. 


Specific roads and trails designated as “limited to desig- 
nated roads and trails” would be identified on a case-by-case 
basis as time allows. A few specific trails may be closed to 
vehicle use. The existing seasonal vehicle closure for protec- 
tion of elk and deer parturition habitat would apply. Addi- 
tional seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed. 


Road and trail construction or upgrading would be prohib- 
ited through woodland habitat (i.e., juniper, limber pine, 
aspen) or springs and seeps (pre-existing improved roads may 
be used). 
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Transportation planning would identify appropriate access 
routes and provide maximum protection for crucial habitats 
and sensitive resources (Appendix 5). Time of year and site 
conditions would be taken into consideration. Future site 
specific activity or implementation planning would address 
any needed requirements for motorized vehicular use, 
nonmotorized vehicular use, or non-motorized mechanical 
transport and also address any needed requirements for trans- 


portation planning. 


Factors to be considered in development of transportation 
plans include: 


Historic use levels of roads and trails. 
Use of required construction specifications. 


Rehabilitating, obliterating, or barricading unused roads 
and trails, and closure or maintenance of those causing 
resource damage. The transportation plan and affected 
maps would be corrected to reflect closed roads and trails. 


Seasonal or administrative road closures/gating in crucial 
habitats (for single use destination roads or trails) to limit 
traffic and disrupting activities. 


Concentrating stream and riparian area crossings to key 
locations to restrict numbers of crossings and to benefit 
resource management objectives. Exceptions may be 
granted if proposed crossings would reduce adverse ef- 
fects, benefit area objectives, and reduce miles of road 
(and/or frequency of use). Some crossings (2-tracks) 
would be closed. Commercial and service vehicles would 
be restricted to identified upgraded crossings. Bridges may 
be required on Pacific, Jack Morrow, Parnell, and Rock 
Cabin creeks. 


Limiting the number and location of access routes that 
bisect wildlife habitats and migration routes. 


Limiting the number and miles of road in crucial habitats. 


Limiting the number and miles of all-weather road, and the 
level of use on these roads during crucial wildlife and 
watershed periods (November-June). 


Grouping and offsite location of ancillary facilities away 
from crucial habitats and sensitive areas. 


Limiting all-season use to primarily identified roads. 


Posting speed limits, as necessary, to protect wildlife and 
public health and safety, and to meet planning area man- 
agement objectives. 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): 


Core and connectivity areas = 2.0 miles or less 
White Mountain area = 2.0 miles or less 

All other areas of crucial elk habitat = more than 2.0 
miles. 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Desired Plant Community 
objectives would be established to enhance wildlife habitat, 
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watershed, and biodiversity values. Maintaining or enhanc- 
ing important wildlife (elk, sage grouse, mountain plover, 
fisheries, etc.) habitat is one of the aspects to be addressed. 


Vegetation treatments would be designed to protect water 
and stream quality, dissipate erosion, and maintain or enhance 
mountain shrub and woodland communities. Treatment areas 
in aspen communities would be fenced to protect new plant 
growth from grazing activity. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: VRM classes would be man- 
aged according to the classifications shown in Table 2-8. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC and Split Rock would be 
managed as a Class II VRM areas (Map 16). 


Portions of White Mountain would be managed as a Class 
Il VRM area. 


Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Limiting the number of well 
pads, roads, and other rights-of-way (and overall surface 
disturbance) may be required in sensitive areas (see the 
surface disturbance management section). 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The existing wild horse herd 
management area and appropriate management levels would 
remain unchanged (Map 17). 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Avoiding fragmentation of 
habitat and maintaining the integrity of migration corridors, 
birthing areas, and winter ranges would be addressed by 
limiting the number of roads and access, and limiting the 
degree of activity and use in the planning area. See Travel 
Management and Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Manage- 
ment sections. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for enhancement of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Special consideration would be given to management needs of 
amphibians. Fences may be constructed to control livestock 
grazing and movement in these areas. 


Priority would be given to maintaining or enhancing moun- 
tain plover and sage grouse habitat. Surface disturbing and 
disruptive activities would be appropriately conditioned to 
protect these habitats (see Vegetation Management and Sur- 
face Disturbing and Disruptive Management Sections). Live- 
stock water developments would not be placed within 1.5 
miles (in addition to the lek proper) of sage grouse leks. 


In and around the “hay meadow exclosures” on Pacific 
Creek, riparian and fish habitat would be managed for trout. 


Riparian and upland vegetation types would be managed 
with emphasis on enhancing wildlife habitat, watershed, and 
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biodiversity values. Wildlife improvements could be consid- 
ered on a case-by-case basis. 


Core Area (Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC, eastern portion of the Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, and adjacent 
overlapping crucial big game habitat) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the general JMHCAP area. The 
following management objectives and management actions 
are either specifically important to the core area and are 
repeated, or are different from those for the general JMHCAP 
area. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: to 1) enhance 
and maintain water quality, vegetative composition, soil con- 
dition, and wildlife and wildlife habitat; 2) ensure biological 
diversity and a healthy ecosystem in the area; 3) maintain 
unique and diverse habitat components; 4) provide suitable 
habitat to maintain the continued existence of the Steamboat 
elk herd, other big game populations, and other important and 
sensitive wildlife species; and 5) provide for mineral explora- 
tion and development activity, livestock grazing, recreation, 
public health and safety, and other uses, while meeting all 
other resource management objectives for the core area. 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological 
Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Cultural, 
Natural History, and Paleontological Resource management 
actions for the overall planning area. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fire manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Rights-of-way would avoid the big sagebrush/scurfpea 
vegetation associations to minimize effects to big game habi- 
tat. Portions of Indian Gap and the face of Steamboat 
Mountain (the steep slopes around the perimeter of Steamboat 
Mountain) would be closed (exclusion areas) to these actions 
(Map 6, Map 7, and Table 2-2). 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be closed to communi- 
cation sites to protect wildlife habitat and visual values. 
Communication s.ies could be considered on Essex Moun- 
tain. 


The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-3 would be pursued. 
In addition to the withdrawals identified in the Green River 
RMP (Appendix 3), withdrawals would be pursued for the top 
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of Steamboat Mountain, acultural site, and two Native Ameri- 
can respected places (about 1,480 acres) (Map 8). 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would be prohibited in the 
core area unless the proposed resource monitoring and evalu- 
ation (see oil and gas section) determines that an exception 
could be granted. Functional, pre-existing water develop- 
ments could be maintained and natural water sources (springs 
and seeps) in the core area would be protected. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: 1) to pro- 
vide for leasing, exploration, and development of fluid miner- 
als (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) while protecting other 
resource values; 2) to permit in an orderly and timely manner, 
the development of oil and gas reserves; and 3) to conduct | 
and 2 in a manner that conforms with the management 
objectives for providing suitable habitat to maintain the con- 
tinued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations, and protecting other sensitive resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Portions of the core area would be closed to fluid mineral 


leasing. Approximately 14,130 acres of federal mineral estate 
would be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 9). 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and 
Map 10). About 12,100 acres would be open to leasing with 
a no surface occupancy requirement. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 80,410 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Map 11 and Table 2-5). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures 
for processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values in the core area (see Map 12, Table 2-4, and 
Figure 1). Surface disturbance conditional requirements 
would be placed on 80,410 acres. 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to further consideration for fluid min- 
eral leasing and development so long as crucial habitats and 
other sensitive resource values would be protected from 
irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). This would be accom- 
plished in part through controlled timing and sequencing of 
federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, development, and 
reclamation in these areas. For example, satisfactory aban- 
donment of oil and gas wells and surface disturbance reclama- 
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tion may be required before additional fluid mineral leasing 
and development would be allowed in big game crucial 
ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. Under this 
alternative, the following could occur: 


Upon completion of the JMHCAP, fluid mineral leasing, 
exploration and development would be allowed in portions 
of the planning area, including portions of the core and 
connectivity areas. These areas would be open to leasing 
consideration, with necessary mitigation, which could 
include CSU, NSO, other stipulations or conditional re- 
quirements, and temporary lease suspension. Because 
there are pre-existing leases in some of the crucial big game 
habitat areas and other sensitive areas, development in 
these areas could cause other areas to become crucial 
habitat or sensitive. Thus, some portions of the planning 
area may remain permanently closed to leasing and devel- 
opment because other portions of the area with crucial 
habitat and sensitive resources are already leased. 


Subject to future monitoring and evaluation, portions of the 
planning area would be temporarily closed to leasing to 
provide adequate habitat and use of that habitat (crucial 
winter range, calving/fawning, migration corridors, etc.) 
and protection of sensitive resources and public health and 
safety. The entire planning area would not be leased at the 
same time, and exploration and development activities 
would not be allowed to occur at the same time over the 
entire planning area. In particular, unleased portions of 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, 
the White Mountain and Split Rock areas, and the core and 
connectivity areas would not be leased until monitoring 
and evaluation of ongoing exploration and development 
activity in these areas determine that rates and levels of 
development and reclamation would allow further leasing 
and development, would not cause fragmentation and 
abandonment of habitat, and would still meet stated man- 
agement objectives. This determination would be based on 
the effects on elk and their movement patterns, elk use of 
habitat, effects on other wildlife species and habitats, and 
effects on other sensitive resources. 


The evaluation would incorporate information from the elk 
study initiated in 1999; application of the standards and 
guidelines for healthy rangelands; proper functioning con- 
dition determinations for riparian areas; and other activi- 
ties and uses. After the initial phase of the evaluation 
(about four years), a determination would be made on 
whether or not unleased areas that may become available 
for future leasing consideration, would be offered for lease. 
Should these areas be offered for lease, appropriate mitiga- 
tion would be applied to meet planning area management 
objectives. If the evaluation concludes that planning area 
management objectives are not being met, these areas 
would either remain unleased, or would be leased with an 
NSO stipulation. 


As areas become available for future leasing consideration, 
they would be reviewed to determine if the planning area 
management objectives could be met, if they were leased and 
developed. To facilitate this and promote consistency in 
implementing the JMHCAP management decisions, areas 
determined suitable for leasing consideration within the core 
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and connectivity areas, White Mountain, and Split Rock areas 
would only be considered once a year. This would allow 
consideration of each of these areas in their entirety rather than 
piecemeal consideration of individual lease applications that 
may be submitted throughout the year. 


Exploration and development proposals related to leases in 
the core area that existed before approval of the JMHCAP 
would be considered on a case-by-case basis. Besides the 
existing lease stipulations, any additional mitigation needs 
would be included (to the extent allowed by regulation) as 
conditions of approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may 
include, but would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-4; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 2 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas; 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-4 and Figure |), where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
and 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


Areas closed to coal exploration would remain the same as 
those established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. Explora- 
tion activities in crucial habitats and other sensitive resource 
values (Figure |) would avoid these areas unless a plan could 
be developed to mitigate adverse impacts to these resource 
values. Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to exploration activities; however, 
exploration activities could occur on existing roads and trails 
within these areas in conformance with transportation plan- 
ning. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Mineral 
Materials management actions for the overall planning area. 
The areas identified in Table 2-6 would be closed to mineral 
material sales. In addition: 


Mineral material sale would only occur when in support of 
project development within the core area. Appropriate miti- 
gation would be applied to insure this activity would not 
detract from the important resource values of the area. New 
road construction and upgrading of existing roads for mineral 
material extraction would only be allowed if in accordance 
with transportation planning. 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Locatable 
Minerals management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 


The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-3 would be pursued. 
In addition to the withdrawals identified in the Green River 
RMP (Appendix 3), withdrawals would be pursued for the top 
of Steamboat Mountain, acultural site, and two Native Ameri- 
can respected places (about | ,360 acres). 


Future withdrawals from mineral location in the core area 
would be pursued to protect important resource values, as 
needs are identified. 


Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Geophysical 
management actions for the overall planning area. In addi- 
tion: 


In the core area, exploration activities, without use of 
explosive charges, could occur on existing roads and trails in 
conformance with transportation planning (Table 2-7). Ex- 
ploration activities in crucial habitats and other sensitive 
resource values (Table 2-4 and Figure |) would avoid these 
areas unless a plan could be developed to mitigate adverse 
impacts to these resource values. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
core area, may be required before additional facilities or 
disturbance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, 
migration routes and birthing areas in the core area. 
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Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (on about 12,100 
acres) (see Map 10 and Table 2-4). Resources and areas to be 
protected include but are not limited to: Boars Tusk, White 
Mountain Petroglyphs, Crookston Ranch, developed recre- 
ation sites and the ORV parking lot in the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC, raptor nesting sites, South Pass Historic Landscape 
(area visible within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail), Special 
Status Plant Species Habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, and sites 
for interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 80,410 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Map 11 and Table 2-5). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned on about 80,410 acres to protect 
certain important resource values. These resources include 
but are not limited to: visual values, recreation opportunities, 
public health and safety, cultural values, geologic features, 
crucial wildlife habitats (crucial winter ranges, migration 
routes, parturition areas, and nesting and breeding areas), 
stabilized and unstabilized sand dunes, and big sagebrush 
habitat. On areas where several of these resources overlap, an 
NSO requirement could be applied (Figure 1). For more 
information, see Table 2-4 and Map 12. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing and to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would be closed to surface disturbing 
activities for the protection of wildlife habitat, cultural re- 
sources, special status species, watershed management objec- 
tives, and for public health and safety (Map 9). However, 
exceptions could be considered for such surface disturbing 
activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other types of 
actions that would be conducted for the benefit of these same 
resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) 
in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 1) follow 
roads or right-of-way concentration areas in conformance 
with transportation planning; 2) meet core area objectives; 
and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and Realty 
Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: General winter vehicular ac- 
cess in the planning area, for any purpose, would be limited to 
only specific roads identified for winter use. Where access on 
other roads is necessary, routes would be determined on a 
case-by-case basis and access would be limited to over-the- 
snow vehicles only. 





Specific roads and trails to be designated as “limited to 
designated roads and trails” would be identified on a case-by- 
case basis as time allows. A few specific trails may be closed 
to vehicle use. The existing seasonal vehicle closure for 
protection of elk and deer parturition habitat would apply. 
Additional seasonal closures may be applied for protection of 
other resource values as needed. 


Road and trail construction or upgrading would be prohib- 
ited through woodland habitat (i.e., juniper, limber pine, 
aspen) or springs and seeps (pre-existing improved roads may 
be used). 


Transportation planning would identify appropriate access 
routes and provide maximum protection for crucial habitats 
and sensitive resources (Appendix 5). Time of year and site 
conditions would be taken into consideration. Future site 
specific activity or implementation planning would address 
any needed requirements for motorized vehicular use, 
nonmotorized vehicular use, or nonmotorized mechanical 
transport and also address any needed requirements for trans- 


portation planning. 


Factors to be considered in development of transportation 
plans include: 


Historic use levels of roads and trails. 
Use of required construction specifications. 


Rehabilitating, obliterating, or barricading unused roads 
and trails, and closure or maintenance of those causing 
resource damage. The transportation plan and affected 
maps would be corrected to reflect closed roads and trails. 


Seasonal or administrative road closures/gating in crucial 
habitats (for single use destination roads or trails) to limit 
traftic and disrupting activities. 


Concentrating stream and riparian area crossings to key 
locations to restrict numbers of crossings and to benefit 
resource management objectives. Exceptions may be 
granted if proposed crossings would reduce adverse ef- 
fects, benefit area objectives, and reduce miles of road 
(and/or frequency of use). Some crossings (2-tracks) 
would be closed. Commercial and service vehicles would 
be restricted to identified upgraded crossings. Bridges may 
be required on Pacific, Jack Morrow, Parnell, and Rock 
Cabin creeks. 


Limiting the number and location of access routes that 
bisect wildlife habitats and migration routes. 


Limiting the number and miles of road in crucial habitats. 


Limiting the number and miles of all-weather roads, and 
the level of use on these roads during crucial wildlife and 
watershed periods (November-June). 


Grouping and offsite location of ancillary facilities awa: 
from crucial habitats and sensitive areas. 
Limiting all-season use to primarily identified roads. 


Posting speed limits, as necessary, to protect wildlife and 
public health and safety, and to meet planning area man- 
agement objectives. 
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In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): 

Core and connectivity areas = 2.0 miles or less 
White Mountain area = 2.0 miles or less 


All other areas of crucial elk habitat = more than 2.0 
miles. 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The Steamboat Mountain ACEC and Split Rock would be 
managed as Class II] VRM areas (Map 16 and Table 2-8). 


Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
core area. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and 
Disruptive Management sections for related management 
actions. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for enhancement of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Special consideration would be given to management needs of 
amphibians. Fences may be constructed to control livestock 
grazing and movement in these areas. Interpretive signs 
would be used to direct ORV use around the ponds to prevent 
resource damage. 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (38,650 acres in 
the planning area) 


The western portion of the ACEC is within the Buffalo 
Hump and Sand Dunes WSAs and lies outside the core area. 
The western portion would be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review” 
(USDI 1995). The eastern portion of the ACEC is inside the 
core area and for consistency in management of the ACEC, the 
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following discussion presents the actions for the entire ACEC. 
Actions that apply solely to either the eastern or western 
portion are so noted. 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as those for the 
general JMHCAP aad for the core area. The following 
management objectives and management actions are either 
specifically important to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and 
are repeated, or are different from those for the core area. 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological Re- 
Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Cultural, 
Natural History, and Paleontological Resource management 
actions for the overall planning area. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fire manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In Addition: 


Additional fire prescriptions including full suppression for 
big sagebrush-scurfpea vegetation associations would be ap- 
plied on a case-by-case basis as necessary. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area 
(Appendix 3). In addition: 


Rights-of-way would avoid the big sagebrush/scurfpea 
vegetation associations to minimize effects to big game habi- 
tat. The base of Steamboat Mountain and the steep slopes 
around the perimeter of Steamboat Mountain (i.e., those 
portions which are within the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC) 
would be closed (exclusion areas) to these actions (Map 6, 
Map 7, and Table 2-2). 


Within the eastern portion of the ACEC (insi¢e the core 
area), both stabilized and active sand dunes would be closed 
to construction and development types of activities and re- 
lated surface disturbance, unless analysis indicates that the 
management objectives for the area could be met. In situa- 
tions where there are pre-existing authorizations and ongoing 
development in the area, new linear facilities such as pipelines 
and phone lines would be laid on the surface, or buried 
ac occnt to access roads, or within existing concentration 

ta:ning such lines, in conformance with transporta- 

» plo ung. Surface pipelines would be monitored by the 
opera » to identify potential hazards to public health and 
safety, particularly in the open ORV area. Identified hazards 
would be marked to improve visibility. A recreation user map 
would be developed in cooperation with oil and gas operators 
to show the location of aboveground facilities (e.g., pipelines, 
well production facilities, snow fences, etc.). 


The entire ACEC would be closed to communication sites 
to protect wildlife habitat, visual values, and geologic fea- 
tures. 
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Areas closed to oil and gas leasing and to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would also be closed to surface 
disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife habitat, 
cultural resources, special status species, watershed manage- 
ment objectives, and for public health and safety. However, 
exceptions could be considered for such surface disturbing 
activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other types of 
actions that would be conducted for the benefit of these same 
resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) 
in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 1) follow 
roads or right-of-way concentration areas in conformance 
with transportation planning; 2) meet ACEC objectives; and 
3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and Realty 
Management section). 


The proposed withdrawals from mineral location and entry 
under the land laws in the ACEC (Table 2-3) would be 


pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would be prohibited in the 
ACEC unless the proposed resource evaluation (see oil and 
gas section) determines that an exception could be granted. 
Functional, pre-existing water developments could be main- 
tained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in the 
ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE (within the eastern portion of the ACEC): 1) to 
provide maximum protection to the relevant and important 
ACEC values, provide suitable habitat to maintain the contin- 
ued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations, and protect other sensitive resources; and 2) to 
provide for continued ORV use and public health and safety 
by closing the eastern portion of the ACEC to leasing, explo- 
ration, and development of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed 
methane, etc. ). 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The ACEC would be closed to fluid mineral leasing. 
Approximately 3,400 acres of currently unleased federal 
mineral estate would be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 
9). 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (Map 10 and Table 
2-4). 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also 





see Appendix 4 for procedures for processing authorizations 
in areas with seasonal requirements. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values in the ACEC (see Table 2-4, Figure |, and 
Map 12). 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to further consideration for fluid min- 
eral leasing and development so long as crucial habitats and 
other sensitive resource values would be protected from 
irreversible adverse effects (Figure |). This would be accom- 
plished in part through controlled timing and sequencing of 
federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, development, and 
reclamation in these areas. For example, satisfactory aban- 
donment of oil and gas wells and surface disturbance reclama- 
tion may be required before additional fluid mineral leasing 
and development would be allowed in big game crucial 
ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. See the Fluid 
Minerals section of the core Area for a description of manage- 
ment actions involving timing and sequencing of leasing 
exploration and development. 


Exploration and development proposals related to leases in 
the ACEC in effect before approval of the JMHCAP, would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease 
stipulations, any additional mitigation needs would be in- 
cluded (to the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of 
approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but 
would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-4; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 2 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas; 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-4 and Figure |), where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance: 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
and 


unitization of areas prior to exploration and develop- 
ment. 
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As development of the coalbed methane wells occurs, 
BLM would monitor the health and safety issues associated 
with increased development in the ORV open area. Efforts 
would be made to mitigate hazards by working with industry 
to notify ORV users of the locations of hazards. Efforts would 
be made to not reduce the size of the open area, but that would 
be dictated by the level of new development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


Areas closed to coal exploration would remain the same as 
those established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. Explora- 
tion activities in crucial habitats and other sensitive resource 
values (Figure |) would avoid these areas unless a plan could 
be developed to mitigate adverse impacts to these resource 
values. Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to exploration activities; however, 
exploration activities could occur on existing roads and trails 
within these areas in conformance with transportation plan- 
ning. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Mineral location withdrawals would be pursued for 
Crookston Ranch and the western portion of the ACEC for the 
protection of cultural and historic values, visual resource 
values, geologic features, pond (flockets) areas, important 
wildlife habitat, and Native American respected places (about 
23,890 acres). 


The proposed withdrawals from mineral location and entry 
under the land laws in the ACEC (Table 2-3) would be 
pursued. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


In the eastern portion of the ACEC, exploration activities, 
without use of explosive charges, could occur on existing 
roads and trails in conformance with transportation planning 
(Table 2-7). The ORV parking area would also be closed. 


A few specific trails may be closed to vehicle use. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities (e.g., oil and gas wells, range improve- 
ments, roads, trails, etc.) that are no longer needed in the 
ACEC, may be required before additional facilities or distur- 





bance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, migration 
routes and birthing areas, and on stabilized dunes in the 
ACEC. 


Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and 
Map 10). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch site, developed 
recreation sites, the ORV parking lot, raptor nesting sites, 
special status plant species habitat, big sagebrush/scurfpea 
vegetation communities, sites for interpretive signs, and im- 
portant cultural sites. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
(crucial winter ranges, migration routes, Parturition areas, and 
nesting and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand 
dunes, and big sagebrush habitat. On areas where several of 
these resources overlap, an NSO requirement couid be applied 
(Figure |). For more information, see Table 2-4 and Map 12. 


In the eastern portion, areas closed to oil and gas leasing 
(Map 9) and to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would be closed to surface disturbing activities for the protec- 
tion of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives. and for public 
health and safety. However, exceptions could be considered 
for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive 
signs, or other types of actions that would be conducted for the 
benefit of these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility 
lines (4 inch or less) in these areas wou'd be prohibited. unless 
they: 1) follow roads or right-of-way concentration areas in 
conformance with transportation planning: 2) meet core area 
objectives: and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands 
and Realty Management section). 


Travel Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


In the eastern portion, genera! winter vehicular access in 
the ACEC, for any purpose, would be limited to only specific 
roads identified for winter use. However, access on other 
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roads could be authorized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 
The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed. Specific roads and trails desig- 
nated as “limited to designated roads and trails” in the ACEC 
would be identified on a case-by-case basis as time allows. A 
few specific trails may be closed *~ ehicle use 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): the ACEC and connectivity area = 2.0 miles or 
less. 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Native vegetation would be maintained and protected on 
the BLM-administered public lands to allow natural plant 
succession to continue. Revegetation of disturbed areas with 
big sagebrush, other adaptable shrubs, and native vegetation 
would be required to maintain or improve big game habitat. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 


The ACEC would continue to be managed as a Class I] 
VRM area (Map 16). 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. The integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas 
and winter ranges would be maintained. See Reclamation and 
Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections for 
related management actions. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for enhancement of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Special consideration would be given to management needs of 
amphibians. Fences may be constructed to control livestock 
grazing and movement in these areas. Interpretive signs 
would be used to direct ORV use around the ponds to prevent 
resource damage in the eastern portion of the ACEC. 


The relatively pristine portion of the eastern area that has 
no developments (approximately 8,800 acres), including the 
base of Steamboat Rim, would be managed to protect big 
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game habitat, vegetation communities, and visual and recre- 
ation resources. 


To support and improve the diversity of wildlife species 
within the area, wildlife habitat on the BLM-administered 
public lands would be protected, maintained, or enhanced. 
Crucial elk winter range in the area would be maintained as an 
essential component of the elk habitat. 


Projects to improve the interdunal ponds for bird, amphib- 
ian, and mammal habitat would be considered and evaluated 
for development on the BLM-administered public lands. The 
ponds would not be used as water sources for development 
activities. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC (43,310 acres in 
the planning area) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as those for the 
general JMHCAP and for the core area. The following 
management objectives and management actions are either 
specifically important to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and 
are repeated, or are different from those for the core area. 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological Re- 
source Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Cultural, 
Natural History, and Paleontological Resource management 
actions for the overall planning area. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fire manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The ACEC would be an avoidance area for rights-of-way. 
In particular, rights-of-way would avoid the big sagebrush/ 
scurfpea vegetation associations to minimize effects to big 
game habitat. Steamboat Rim, portions of Indian Gap and the 
face of Steamboat Mountain (the steep slopes around the 
perimeter of Steamboat Mountain), Johnson Gap, and the big 
sagebrush-scurfpea vegetation type at the base of Steamboat 
Mountain would be exclusion areas for all mghts-of-way, no 
exceptions (Map 6, Map 7, and Table 2-2). 


Where right-of-way activity cannot avoid the ACEC, trans- 
portation planning would be used to determine right-of-way 
locations. Linear rights-of-way would follow existing roads 
and trails in accordance with transportation planning. Exist- 
ing right-of-way routes would be used whenever possible. 
Areas closed to mineral leasing and to surface disturbing and 
disruptive activities would be closed to the location of addi- 
tional rights-of-way. Within these areas and in conformance 
with transportation planning, pre-existing rights-of-way as of 
the date of approval of the JMHCAP could remain in place and 
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continue to be used. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) 
in these areas could be authorized only if they: 1) follow pre- 
existing improved roads or right-of-way concentration areas 
in conformance with transportation planning; 2) meet area 
objectives; and 3) do not create safety hazards. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be closed to com- 
munication sites to protect wildlife habitat and visual values. 


Withdrawals would be pursued for the top of Steamboat 
Mountain and two Native American respected places (about 
1,040 acres). Future withdrawals from mineral location in the 
ACEC would be pursued to protect important resource values, 
as needs are identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments would be prohibited in the 
ACEC unless the proposed resource evaluation (see oil and 
gas section) determines that an exception could be granted. 
Functional, pre-existing water developments could be main- 
tained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in the 
ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: 1) to provide for leasing, exploration, and devel- 
opment of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) 
while protecting other resource values; 2) to permit in an 
orderly and timely manner, the development of oil and gas 
reserves in the ACEC; and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner 
that conforms with the management objectives for providing 
suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of the 
Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations, and 
protecting other sensitive resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Portions of the ACEC would be closed to fluid mineral 
leasing (approximately 8,000 acres of federal mineral estate) 
(Map 9). 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect ¢ *rtain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and 
Map 10). About 7,845 acres would be open to leasing with a 
no surface occupancy requirement. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat within the ACEC (about 
43,950 acres) (Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 
for procedures for processing authorizations in areas with 
seasonal requirements. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 


resource values in the ACEC (about 43,950 acres) (see Table 
2-4, Figure 1, and Map 12). 


We're in Steamboat: Crucial habitats and other areas of 
sensitive resource values would be open to further consider- 
ation for fluid mineral leasing and development so long as 
crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values would be 
protected from irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). This 
would be accomplished in part through controlled timing and 
sequencing of federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, de- 
velopment, and reclamation in these areas. For example, 
satisfactory abandonment of oil and gas wells and surface 
disturbance reclamation may be required before additional 
fluid mineral leasing and development would be allowed in 
big game crucial ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. 
See the Fluid Minerals section of the core Area for a descrip- 
tion of management actions involving timing and sequencing 
of leasing exploration and development. 


Exploration and development proposals related to leases in 
the ACEC in effect before approval of the JMHCAP would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease 
stipulations, any additional mitigation needs would be in- 
cluded (to the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of 
approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but 
would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-4; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 2 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas; 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-4 and Figure |), where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore habitat and to reduce the 
long-term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
and 

unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 
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Areas closed to coal exploration would remain the same as 
those established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. Explora- 
tion activities in crucial habitats and other sensitive resource 
values (Figure 1) would avoid these areas unless a plan could 
be developed to mitigate adverse impacts to these resource 
values. Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to exploration activities; however, 
exploration activities could occur on existing roads and trails 
within these areas in conformance with transportation plan- 
ning. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. The areas identified in Table 2-6 
would be closed to mineral material sales. 


The top of Steamboat Mountain proper (lava material) 
would be closed to mineral material sale (Map 14). In the 
remaining portion of the ACEC, mineral material sales would 
only occur when in support of project development within the 
ACEC. Appropriate mitigation would be applied to insure 
this activity would not detract from the relevant and important 
values of the area. New road construction and upgrading of 
existing roads for mineral extraction would only be allowed if 
in accordance with transportation planning. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all pianning area. In addition: 


Withdrawals would be pursued for the top of Steamboat 
Mountain and two Native American respected places (about 
1,040 acres). Future withdrawals from mineral location and 
entry under the land laws in the ACEC would be pursued to 
protect important resource values, as needs are identified. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


In the ACEC, exploration activities, without use of explo- 
sive charges, could occur on existing roads and trails in 
conformance with transportation planning (Table 2-7). 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
ACEC, may be required before additional facilities or distur- 
bance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, migration 
routes and birthing areas in the ACEC. 
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Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and 
Map 10). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: raptor nesting sites, Special Status Plant 
Species Habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, and locations for inter- 
pretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be p!aced on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
(crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and 
nesting and breeding areas), and big sagebrush habitat. On 
areas where several of these resources overlap, an NSO 
requirement could be applied (Figure 1). For more informa- 
tion, see Table 2-4 and Map 12. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 9) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surface 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 
types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 
these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 
inch or less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 
1) follow roads or nght-of-way concentration areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning; 2) meet ACEC objec- 
tives; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and 
Realty Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. However, access on other roads couid be autho- 
rized for over-the-snow vehicles only. The seasonal vehicle 
closure for protection of elk and deer parturition habitat in the 
ACEC would apply. Additional seasonal closures may be 
applied for protection of other resource values as needed. 


Specific roads and trails designated as “limited to desig- 
nated roads and trails” in the ACEC would be identified on a 
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case-by-case basis as time allows. A few specific trails may 
be closed to vehicle use. Time of year and site conditions 
would be taken into consideration. Future site specific activ- 
ity or implementation planning in the ACEC would address 
any needed requirements for motorized vehicular use, non- 
motorized vehicular use, and non-motorized mechanical trans- 


port. 


Transportation planning would identify appropriate access 
routes and provide maximum protection to crucial habitats 
and sensitive resources (see Appendix 5) for specific access 
routes that apply to the ACEC. 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): The ACEC and connectivity areas = 2.0 miles 
or less. 


Road construction and new access may not be feasible for 
much of the ACEC. To prevent conflicts with big game and 
big game habitat, recreation users, and other resource and land 
use activities, alternative access methods may be needed (use 
of existing or designated roads or pads, seasonal travel re- 
quirements or restrictions, use of helicopters, etc.) (see Ap- 
pendix 3). 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source Management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be managed as a 
Class Il VRM area (Map 16 and Table 2-8). 


Watershed/W ater Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and Disrup- 
tive Management sections for related management actions. 


All activities would be designed to place priority consider- 
ation on elk habitat over conflicting land uses to ensure 
continued elk use in the ACEC. Steamboat Rim and the base 
of the rim would be managed to protect big game habitat, 
vegetation communities, and visual and recreation resources. 
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Other Special Management Areas 


Oregon Buttes ACEC (3,450 acres in the 
planning area) 

The Oregon Buttes ACEC lies within portions of the 
Oregon Buttes, White Horse Creek, and Honeycomb Buttes 
WSAs and lies outside the core area. The ACEC would be 
managed under the “Interim Management Policy for Lands 
Under Wilderness Review” (USDI 1995). The management 
decisions are the same as described in the Green River RMP 
and for the general JMHCAP planning area. The following 
management objectives and management actions are either 
specifically important to the ACEC and are repeated or are 
different from the general JMHCAP planning area. 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological Re- 
source Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Cultural, 
Natural History, and Paleontological Resource management 
actions for the overall planning area. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fire manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The ACEC would be closed to communication sites to 
protect wildlife habitat, historic, geological, and visual val- 
ues. 


Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry under 
the land laws in the ACEC would be pursued to protect 
important resource values, as needs are identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The ACEC 
would remain closed to fluid mineral leasing (nondiscretionary 
closure is approximately 3,450 acres of federal mineral es- 
tate). 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT OBJEC- 
TIVE: Same as general Mineral Materials management 
objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Mineral 
Materials management actions for the overall planning area.. 
In addition: 


The ACEC would remain closed to mineral material sales. 
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Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Future withdrawals from mineral location in the ACEC 
would be pursued to protect important resource values, as 
needs are identified. 


The ACEC is closed to sodium exploration and develop- 
ment. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


In the ACEC, exploration activities, without use of explo- 
sive charges or motorized vehicles, could occur in conform- 
ance with ACEC objectives (Table 2-7). 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. 


Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The ACEC is closed to surface 
disturbing activities that could adversely affect resource val- 
ues in the area. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The ACEC would remain 
closed to motorized vehicle use (Appendix 3). 


Future site specific activity or implementation planning in 
the ACEC would address any needed requirements for non- 
motorized vehicular use and non-motorized mechanical trans- 


port. 
Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 


Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 
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Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC (45,830 
acres in the planning area) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the general JMHCAP area. The 
following management objectives and management actions 
are either specifically important to the South Pass Historic 
Landscape ACEC and are repeated, or are different from those 
for the general JMHCAP area. 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological Re- 
source Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Cultural, 
Natural History, and Paleontological Resource management 
actions for the overall planning area. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fire manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Communication sites could be considered on Pacific Butte 
with restrictions on the height (no strobe light necessary), 
visual intrusion, road access, etc. Actions on Pacific Butte 
would conform to the existing management prescriptions for 
the South Pass Historic Landscape (Table 2-2 and Appendix 
3). 


Withdrawals would be pursued for two elk calving areas 
(about 5,020 acres) in addition to those withdrawals listed in 
the Green River RMP. Future withdrawals from mineral 
location and entry under the land laws in the ACEC would be 
pursued to protect important resource values, as needs are 
identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments would be prohibited in the 
ACEC unless the proposed resource evaluation (see oil and 
gas section) determines that an exception could be granted and 
the ACEC management objectives and action would be met. 
Functional, pre-existing water developments could be main- 
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tained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in the 
ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: 1) to provide for leasing, exploration, and devel- 
opment of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) 
while protecting other resource values; 2) to permit in an 
orderly and timely manner, the development of oil and gas 
reserves in the ACEC; and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner 
that conforms with the management objectives for the South 
Pass Historic Landscape, and for providing suitable habitat to 
maintain the continued existence of the Steamboat elk herd 
and other big game populations, and protecting other sensitive 
resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat within the ACEC (Table 2-5 
and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures for 
processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values in the ACEC (about 23,140 acres) (see Table 
2-4, Figure 1, and Map 12). 


A no surface occupancy requirement would continue to be 
used to protect historic resources and certain important re- 
source values (area visible within 3 miles of the Oregon Trail) 
(about 24,600 acres) (see Table 2-4 and Map 10). Other 
resources and areas to be protected include but are not limited 
to: raptor nesting sites, special status plant species habitat, and 
locations for interpretive signs. 


The historic values in the landscape, crucial habitats, and 
other areas of sensitive resource values would be open to 
consideration for fluid mineral leasing and development so 
long as they would be protected from irreversible adverse 
effects (Figure 1). This would be accomplished in part 
through controlled timing and sequencing of federal fluid 
mineral leasing, exploration, development and reclamation in 
these areas. For example, satisfactory abandonment of oil and 
gas wells or surface disturbance reclamation may be required 
before additional fluid mineral leasing and development could 
occur in big game crucial ranges, migration routes and birthing 
areas. See the Fluid Minerals section of the overall planning 
area for a description of management actions involving timing 
and sequencing of leasing exploration and development. 


Exploration and development proposals related to leases in 
the ACEC in effect before approval of the JMHCAP would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease 
stipulations, any additional mitigation needs would be in- 
cluded (to the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of 
approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but 
would not be limited to: 
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surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-4; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 2 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas; 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-4 and Figure 1), where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore habitat and to reduce the 
long-term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
and 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general coal management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Areas closed to coal exploration would remain the same as 
those established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. Explora- 
tion activities in crucial habitats and other sensitive resource 
values (Figure |) would avoid these areas unless a plan could 
be developed to mitigate adverse impacts to these resource 
values. Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to exploration activities; however, 
exploration activities could occur on existing roads and trails 
in these areas in conformance with transportation planning. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


The no surface occupancy portions of the ACEC would be 
closed to sodium exploration and development activities. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. The areas identified as closed to 
mineral material sales in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) 
would remain closed to mineral material sales. In addition: 


Mineral material extraction would only be considered in 
those portions of the ACEC not visible from the historic trail 
(vista). This activity would not detract from the relevance and 
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importance values of the ACEC. Sale proposals would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis, and appropriate mitiga- 
tion would be required. Road construction and upgrading of 
roads for mineral material extraction would only be allowed 
in accordance with transportation planning. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Withdrawals would be pursued for two elk calving areas 
(about 5,020 acres) in addition to those withdrawals listed in 
the Green River RMP. Future withdrawals from mineral 
location and entry under the land laws in the ACEC would be 
pursued to protect important resource values, as needs are 
identified. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
ACEC, may be required before additional facilities or distur- 
bance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, migration 
routes and birthing areas in the ACEC. 


Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect historic resources and certain important resource val- 
ues (area visible within 3 miles of the Oregon Trail) (about 
23,640 acres) (see Table 2-4 and Map 10). Other resources 
and areas to be protected include but are not limited to: raptor 
nesting sites, Special Status Plant Species Habitat, and loca- 
tions for interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
(crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and 


nesting and breeding areas), and big sagebrush habitat (about 
22,190 acres). On areas where several of these resources 
overlap, an NSO requirement would be applied (Figure 1). 
For more information, see Table 2-4 and Map 12. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 9) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural and historic resources, special status species, 
watershed management objectives, and for public health and 
safety. However, exceptions could be considered for such 
surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or 
other types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit 
of these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 
inch or less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 
1) follow roads or right-of-way concentration areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning; 2) meet ACEC objec- 
tives; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and 
Realty Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. However, access on other roads could be autho- 
rized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 


Specific roads and trails designated as “limited to desig- 
nated roads and trails” in the ACEC would be identified on a 
case-by-case basis as time allows. A few specific trails may 
be closed to vehicle use. Where necessary, seasonal closures 
would be considered for protection of other resource values as 
needed. Time of year and site conditions would be taken into 
consideration. Future site specific activity or implementation 
planning 1n the ACEC would address any needed require- 
ments for motorized vehicular use, non-motorized vehicular 
use, and non-motorized mechanical transport. 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): connectivity area = 2.0 miles or less. 


Vegetation Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. 

Visual Resource Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 
Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. 
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The wild horse herd management area would not be ex- 
panded. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and Disrup- 
tive Management sections for related management actions. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC (20 acres 
in the planning area) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the general JMHCAP area. The 
following management objectives and management actions 
are either specifically important to the White Mountain 
Petroglyphs ACEC and are repeated, or are different from 
those for the general JMHCAP area. 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological Re- 
source Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Cultural, 
Natural History, and Paleontological Resource management 
actions for the overall planning area. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fire manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The pre-existing withdrawal would be retained. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments would be prohibited in the 
ACEC unless the proposed resource evaluation (see oil and 
gas section) determines that an exception could be granied and 
the ACEC management objectives and action would be met. 
Functional, pre-existing water developments could be main- 
tained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in the 
ACEC would be protected. 
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Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: 1) to provide for leasing, exploration, and devel- 
opment of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) 
while protecting other resource values; 2) to permit in an 
orderly and timely manner, the development of oil and gas 
reserves in the ACEC; and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner 
that conforms with the management objectives for protection 
of cultural, and visual resources, Native American concerns, 
and for providing suitable habitat to maintain the continued 
existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations, and protecting other sensitive resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat within the ACEC (Table 2-5 
and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures for 
processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


The ACEC would remain closed to surface disturbance 
activities associated with fluid mineral development. Map 10 
shows those portions of the ACEC that would be closed to 
surface occupancy and that would be subject to conditional 
requirements. See the Fluid Minerals section of the core Area 
for a description of management actions involving timing and 
sequencing of leasing exploration and development. 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would be considered on a case-by-case 
basis to determine if the ACEC management objectives could 
be met, if they were to be leased and developed. To facilitate 
this and promote consistency in implementing the JMHCAP 
management decisions, areas determined suitable for leasing 
consideration within the ACEC and connectivity areas, over- 
lapping parturition and crucial winter ranges, would only be 
considered once a year. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


The ACEC would be closed to sodium exploration and 
development activities. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


The pre-existing withdrawal would be retained. 
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Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 

In the ACEC, exploration activities, without use of explo- 
sive charges or vehicles, could occur (Table 2-7). 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. 


Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 


ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

The ACEC would remain closed to surface disturbing 
activities that could adversely affect the ACEC. A no surface 
occupancy requirement would be used to protect certain 
important resource values (Map 10). 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


No surface occupancy areas would be closed to surface 
disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife habitat, 
cultural resources, special status species, watershed manage- 
ment objectives, and for public health and safety. However, 
exceptions could be considered for such surface disturbing 
activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other types of 
actions that would be conducted for the benefit of these same 
resources and uses. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Sseasonal closures may be applied for prvicction of other 
resource values as needed. The ACEC would remain closed 
to off-road vehicle travel. 

Future site specific activity or implementation planning in 
the ACEC would address any needed requirements for 
nonmotorized vehicular use and non-motorized mechanical 
transport. 


Vegetation Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 


Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. See Reclamatior and Surface Disturbing and Disrup- 
tive Management sections for related management actions. 


Red Desert Watershed Area (169,010 acres in 
the planning area) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the general JMHCAP area. The 
following management objectives and management actions 
are either specifically important to the Red Desert Watershed 
Area and are repeated, or are different from those for the 
general JMHCAP area. 


About two thirds of the Oregon Buttes ACEC occurs in the 
Red Desert Watershed Area. A portion of the Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC, and therefore, the core area, Split Rock, and 
the connectivity areas also occur in the watershed area. Where 
the Red Desert Watershed Area overlaps these areas, the 
management objectives and actions are discussed in those 
specific areas and not repeated here. In addition: 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological Re- 
source Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Cultural, 
Natural History, and Paleontological Resource management 
actions for the overall planning area. 


Fire Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fire manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Rights-of-way would avoid the big sagebrush/scurfpea 


vegetation associations to minimize effects to big game habi- 
tat (Map 6, Map 7, and Table 2-2). 


The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-3 would be pursued. 
Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry under the 
land laws would be pursued to protect important resource 
values, as needs are identified. 
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Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water development would be prohibited or re- 
stricted in crucial wildlife ranges and the connectivity area. 
Developments must conform with plan objectives and ac- 
tions, benefit wildlife and wildlife ha‘itat, conform with 
surface use requirements and transportation planning, and 
ensure continued use of big game crucial ranges (migration 
routes, crucial winter ranges, parturition areas, etc.). A 
grazing plan and ID te. eview would be required. Water 
developments would be fenced and offsite water facilities 
could be developed (pipelines and troughs). Existing water 
sources (springs and seeps) in the core area would be pro- 
tected. 


Livestock water developments would be prohibited in the 
core area unless the proposed resource evaluation (see oil and 
gas section) determines that an exception could be granted. 


Water developments would not be placed within 1.5 miles 
(plus 1/4 mile) of active sage grouse leks. Activities, such as 
occur with pipeline construction, could be granted exceptions 
in certain circumstances. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: 1) to provide for leasing, exploration, and devel- 
opment of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) 
while protecting other resource values; 2) to permit in an 
orderly and timely manner, the development of oil and gas 
reserves, inside and outside the core area; and 3) to conduct | 
and 2 in a manner that conforms with the management 
objectives for providing suitable habitat to maintain the con- 
tinued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations, and protecting other sensitive resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Approximately 3,460 acres of federal mineral estate would 
be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 9). 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and 
Map 10). About 9,040 acres would be open to leasing with a 
no surface occupancy requirement. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures 
for processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 


resource values (see Table 2-4, and Figure 1, and Map 12). 
Surface disturbance conditional requirements would be placed 
on about 169,010 acres. 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to further consideration for fluid min- 
eral leasing and development so long as crucial habitats and 
other sensitive resource values would be protected from 
irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). This would be accom- 
plished in part through controlled timing and sequencing of 
federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, development, and 
reclamation in these areas. For example, satisfactory aban- 
donment of oil and gas wells and surface disturbance reclama- 
tion may be required before additional fluid mineral leasing 
and development would be allowed in big game crucial 
ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. See the Fluid 
Minerals section of the overall planning area for a description 
of management actions involving timing and sequencing of 
leasing exploration and development. 


Exploration and development proposals related to leases in 
effect before approval of the JMHCAP would be considered 
on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipula- 
tions, any additional mitigation needs would be included (to 
the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of approval for 
APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but would not be 
limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-4; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 2 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas; 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-4 and Figure |), where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance, 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
and 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 
Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 


as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 
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Areas closed to coal exploration would remain the same as 
those established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. Explora- 
tion activities in crucial habit2's and other sensitive resource 
values (Table 2-4) would avoid these areas unless a plan could 
be developed to mitigate adverse in:pacts to these resource 
values. Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
would be closed to exploration activities; however, explora- 
tion activities could occur on existing roads and trails within 
these areas in conformance with transportation planning. 
Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. The areas identified in Table 2-6 
would be closed to mineral material sales. In addition: 


The remainder of the Red Desert Watershed would be open 
to consideration of mineral material sales on a case-by-case 
basis. Sale areas and community pits would be established in 
conformance with other resource objectives. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry under 
the land laws would be pursued to protect important resource 
values, as needs are identified. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Most of the Red Desert Watershed Area would be open to 
consideration of geophysical exploration activities. Based on 
site specific analysis, geophysical exploration activities could 
be authorized with appropriate conditional requirements such 
as limiting the use of vehicles and explosive charges (Table 2- 
7). Exploration activities in crucial habitats and other sensi- 
tive resource values (Table 2-4 and Figure 1) would avoid 
these areas unless a plan could be developed to mitigate 
adverse impacts to these resource values. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
Red Desert Watershed Area, may be required before addi- 
tional facilities or disturbance would be allowed in big game 
crucial ranges, migration routes and birthing areas in the Red 
Desert Watershed Area. 
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Special Status Species Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Special Sta- 
tus Species management actions for the overall planning area. 


“ arface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 


ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-4 and 
Map 10). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: special status plant species habitat, Tri-Terri- 
tory Marker, and sites for interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
(crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and 
nesting and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand 
dunes, and big sagebrush habitat. On areas where several of 
these resources overlap, an NSO requirement would be ap- 
plied (Figure |). For more information, see Table 2-4 and Map 
12. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 9 and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surface 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 
types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 
these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 
inch or less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 
1) follow roads or right-of-way concentration areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning; 2) meet core area 
objectives; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands 
and Realty Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the planning area, for 
any purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified 
for winter use. However, access on other roads could be 
authorized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 
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The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the core area would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed. 


Specific roads and trails designated as “limited to desig- 
nated roads and trails” in the ACEC would be identified on a 
case-by-case basis as time allows. A few specific trails may 
be closed to vehicle use. Time of year and site conditions 
would be taken into consideration. Site specific activity or 
implementation planning in the Red Desert would address any 
needed requirements for motorized vehicular, non-motorized 
vehicular use, and non-motorized mechanical transport. 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): core and connectivity areas = 2.0 miles or less. 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 


Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
planning area. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and 
Disruptive Management sections for related management 
actions. 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


Where the management objectives and actions are the 
same as described for the Preferred Alternative, they gener- 
ally are not repeated. Some of the actions in these resource 
management sections may be the same as described in the 
Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for understanding 
and clarification. 


An evaluation to acquire additional resource information 
for evaluating land and resource use proposals would not be 
conducted prior to leasing portions of the planning area. 
Monitoring would occur as described in the Monitoring sec- 
tion (Table 2-1) and Appendix 6. 
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Overall Planning Area 
Management 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological 
Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: NRHP-eligible sites would be 
avoided by 100 feet. 


Expansion Era Roads - Expansion Era Roads would be 
managed in their historical context. Distance restrictions for 
surface disturbing activities would be determined on a case- 
by-case basis (Appendix 3). 


Activities would avoid Native American respected places 
by 100 feet. Viewshed (vista) and noise analyses may be 
conducted to help determine appropriate avoidance distances. 


Activities would be excluded within a 1/2-mile viewshed 
(vista-same as GRRMP) of the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
(Appendix 3). All other rock art sites would be reviewed on 
a case-by-case basis and an appropriate avoidance distance for 
surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be deter- 
mined. A vista and noise analysis may be conducted for each 
site. 


Surface disturbing activities would avoid individual sites 
located within the paleosol deposition area by 100 feet. 
Exceptions may be considered on a case-by-case basis if 
adverse effects could be mitigated. Mitigation could include 
recovery of scientific data, as well as stabilization of remain- 
ing, undisturbed resources. Recovery of scientific data within 
the paleosol deposition area would be guided by research 
designs developed by BLM in consultation with the SHPO. 


See recreation section for guidance on back country byway 
interpretive sites, and project planning for Crookston Ranch 
and the White Mountain Petroglyphs. 


Fire Management 


Full suppression of the big sagebrush-scurfpea vegetation 
associations would not occur. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3), except as noted. 


The public lands within the planning area, with the excep- 
tion of defined exclusion and avoidance areas, would be open 
to consideration of granting of rights-of-way, permits, and 
leases (Map 18, Map 19, and Table 2-9). 


Areas designated as utility windows, ROW concentration 
areas, and existing communication sites would be preferred 
locations for future grants. Additional right-of-way windows 
would not be established. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, and 
Continental Peak would be closed to communication sites to 
protect wildlife habitat and visual values. Communication 
sites could be considered on Essex Mountain or Pacific Butte. 
Actions on Pacific Butte would conform to the existing 
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management prescriptions for the South Pass Historic Land- 
scape. 

Pursue the withdrawals identified in the Green River RMP 
(Appendix 3 and Map 25-A). Additional withdrawals from 
mineral location and entry under the land laws would not be 
pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as stated for the 
Green River RMP. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Authorized grazing use would 
not exceed the recognized permitted use. For analysis 
purposes, anticipated actual use would range from approxi- 
mately 13,038 AUMs (1998 base year usage) to the total 
permitted use of 26,032 AUMs. The average between the two 
amounts is 19,535 AUMs (17,379 cattle and 2,156 sheep). 
Again, for analysis purposes, this grazing level was held 
constant throughout the planning period. 


Standards for Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for Live- 
stock Grazing Management (S&Gs) would be implemented, 
and specific grazing allotment management prescriptions 
would be developed on a case-by-case basis. Appropriate 
measures would be taken to meet the standards for healthy 
rangelands. If standards are not being met, then guidelines 
would be used and appropriate action would be taken. Actions 
that would meet the objectives and benefit resources could be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. For this analysis, the 
levels of livestock use may be reduced (where appropriate) if 
this is the only appropriate action that can be taken to meet the 
Wyoming Standards for Healthy Rangelands. 


Livestock turnout dates and established seasons of use would 
continue; however, modifications could be considered. Ear- 
lier seasons of use would not be considered. 


Applications for changes in class of livestock would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. 


Livestock grazing suitability reviews would be conducted on 
a case-by-case basis. Livestock forage use would not be 
allocated for unsuitable areas and would be removed from the 


forage base. 


Plowing of roads in winter for livestock accessibility and 
feeding would be considered on a case-by-case basis. Any 
such activity would conform with transportation planning 
(see the Travel Management section). 


Livestock grazing use on upland key grass species would be 
limited to 1) no more than 50 percent of the current annual 
growth and 2) minimum heights at the end of the growing 
season (to be determined for individual key species), which- 
ever is reached first. 


Livestock grazing management plans that address riparian 
and upland areas would be required. New riparian pastures 
would not be established. 


Livestock grazing use in riparian areas would be limited to |) 
no more than 50 percent of the stems browsed on key riparian 
shrub species or 2) for herbaceous plants, minimum heights of 


6 inches at the end of the growing season or 50 percent 
utilization. Key species and plant height monitoring would be 
conducted at the end of the grazing season. 


Livestock salt licks would be located no closer than 500 feet 
to water and no closer than 500 feet to sensitive plant species 
locations. 


No new range improvements would be authorized. Livestock 
water developments would not be allowed in the planning 
area. Springs and seeps would be protected from excessive 
use. Vegetation treatments would not be authorized. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: 1) to pro- 
vide for leasing, exploration, and development of fluid miner- 
als (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) while protecting other 
resource values; 2) to permit in an orderly and timely manner, 
the development of oil and gas reserves, outside the core area; 
and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner that conforms with the 
management objectives for providing suitable habitat to main- 
tain the continued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and 
other big game populations, and protecting sensitive re- 
sources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Table 2-10 lists public lands 
and federal minerals in the planning area with fluid mineral 
lease requirements that are necessary to protect other resource 
values. 


Areas closed to leasing (discretionary closures) would include 
the core area. Approximately 82,220 acres of federal mineral 
estate would be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 20). 


The remainder of the federal fluid mineral estate in the 
planning area would be open to consideration for leasing with 
conditional requirements that would apply to certain areas. A 
no surface occupancy requirement would be used to protect 
certain important resource values (see Table 2-10 and Map 
21). About 30,580 acres would be open to leasing with a no 
surface occupancy requirement. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on about 
347,250 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or parturi- 
tion areas, sage grouse nesting areas, raptor habitat, and game 
fish spawning areas (Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see 
Appendix 4 for procedures for processing authorizations in 
areas with seasonal requirements. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-10 and Map 22). Surface 
disturbance conditional requirements would be placed on 
320,580 acres. 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource values 
would be open to further consideration for fluid mineral 
leasing and development so long as crucial habitats and other 
sensitive resource values would be protected from irreversible 
adverse effects (Figure |). This would be accomplished in 


part through applying appropriate requirements to mitigate 














surface disturbing and disruptive activities. Under this alter- 
native, the following could occur: 


Fluid mineral leasing could occur in portions of the plan- 
ning area including portions of the connectivity area. Upon 
completion of the CAP, these areas would be open to 
leasing consideration, with necessary mitigation, which 
could include CSU, NSO, and other stipulations or condi- 
tional requirements. The core area would be closed to 
leasing. 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, outside the core area, they would be considered 
on a case-by-case basis. 


Expioration and development activities related to leases in 
effect before approval of the CAP would be reviewed on a 
case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipulations, 
any additional mitigation needs would be included as condi- 
tions of approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may 
include, but would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in the RMP (see Table 2-10); 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any new 
activity; 

remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries to limit 
traffic and disturbance; 


standard reclamation practices to restore and to reduce 
the long-term loss of important habitat; or 


application of geotechnical materials for construction. 


Solid Leasabies (Coal) Areas closed to coal exploration 
would be the same as those established in the Green River 
RMP(USDI 1997) (Map 23). Exploration proposals would be 
reviewed on a case-by-case basis and appropriate mitigation 
would be applied. The Steamboat Mountain area (outside area 
with coal recommendations) would be closed to coal explora- 
tion activities (USDI 1997). 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVES: Same as GRRMP (see Appendix 3. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Areas closed to sodium explo- 
ration would be the same as those established in the Green 
River RMP (USDI 1997). Exploration and development 
proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis, and 
appropriate mitigation would be applied. 


Should trona water development occur, waste water ponds 
would not be allowed in the planning area. Well locations 
could be allowed in the planning area and would be deter- 
mined on a case-by-case basis. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The areas identified as closed 
to mineral material sales in the Green River RMP (USDI 
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1997) would remain closed to mineral material sales. The 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be closed to mineral 
material sales (Map 24). 


The remainder of the planning area would be open to consid- 
eration of mineral material sales on a case-by-case basis. Sale 
areas and community pits would be established in conform- 
ance with other resource objectives. Adequate mine and 
reclamation plans for use areas would be required. 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Pursue the withdrawals iden- 
tified in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3 and Map 25). 
Additional withdrawals from mineral location and entry un- 
der the land laws would not be pursued. 


Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Most of the planning area 
would be open to consideration of geophysical exploration 
activities (USDI 1997). Based on site specific analysis, 
geophysical exploration activities would be authorized with 
appropriate conditional requirements such as limiting the use 
of vehicles and explosive charges. 


An interdisciplinary team review would '¢ initiated for all 
geophysical proposals within the planning area. Exploration 
activities in sensitive areas would be limited and mitigation 
measures would be applied to protect sensitive resources 
(timing limiiations, avoidance, restrictions on vehicle use and 
explosive charges, etc.). 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


Same as described in the Preferrec Alternative. 


Special Status Species Management 
Same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: A no surface occupancy re- 
quirement would be used to protect certain important resource 
values (see Table 2-10 and Map 21). Resources and areas to 
be protected include but are not limited to: Boars Tusk, White 
Mountain Petroglyphs, cultural site, Crookston Ranch, devel- 
oped recreation sites and the ORV parking lot in the Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting sites, South Pass Historic 
Landscape (area visible within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail). 
Special Status Plant Species Habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, 
and sites for interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 347.250 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, raptor habitat, and 
game fish spawning areas (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
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values, geologic features; crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and nesting 
and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand dunes. 
For more information, see Table 2-10 and Map 22. 


Based on site-specific analyses, surface-disturbing activi- 
ties would be limited during wet weather, on frozen soils, and 
on slopes greater than 25 percent. 

NRHP-eligible sites would be avoided by 100 feet. 


Activities would avoid Native American respected places 
by 100 feet. A vista and noise analysis may be conducted for 
each site. 


Activities would be excluded within a 1/2-mile viewshed 
(vista-same as GRRMP) of the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
(Appendix 3). All other rock art sites would be reviewed on 
acase-by-case basis and an appropriate avoidance distance for 
surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be deter- 
mined. A vista and noise analysis may be conducted for each 
site. 


Surface disturbing activities would avoid sites located in 
the paleosol deposition area by 100 feet. Exceptions may be 
considered on a case-by-case basis if adverse effects could be 
mitigated. Mitigation could include recovery of scientific 
data, as well as stabilization of remaining, undisturbed re- 
sources. Recovery of scientific data within the paleosol 
deposition area would be guided by research designs devel- 
oped by BLM in consultation with the SHPO. The area would 
be reviewed for consideration for nomination to the National 
Register of Historic Places. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 20) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surface 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 
types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 
these same resources and uses. Activity in the South Pass 
Historic Landscape ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, and White 
Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC would follow the prescriptions 
in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3). 


Travel Manageiment 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as Preferred, except: 


General winter vehicular access in the planning area, for 
any purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified 
for winter use. Access on other roads could be authorized for 
all types of vehicles including, over-the-snow vehicles. 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat would apply. Additional seasonal closures 
would not apply. 


Transportation planning would identify appropriate access 
routes. Future site specific activity or implementation plan- 
ning would also address any needed requirements for motor- 
ized vehicular use, non-motorized vehicular use, or non- 
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motorized mechanical transport and also address any need 
requiremeats for transportation planning. 


Factors to be considered in development of transportation 
plans include: 


Concentrating stream and riparian area crossings to key 
locations to restrict numbers of crossings and to benefit 
resource management objectives. Exceptions may be 
granted if proposed crossings would reduce adverse ef- 
fects, benefit area objectives, and reduce miles of road 
(and/or frequency of use). Some crossings (2-tracks) 
would be closed. Commercial and service vehicles may 
not be restricted to identified upgraded crossings. Bridges 
may not be required on Pacific, Jack Morrow, Parnell, and 
Rock Cabin creeks. 


No road density guidelines would be applied. Numbers 
and miles of roads in crucial habitats, or that bisect wildlife 
habitats, would not be limited. 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Desired Plant Community 
objectives would be established to enhance wildlife habitat, 
watershed, and biodiversity values. 


Vegetation treatments would not be conducted. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: VRM classes would be man- 
aged according to the classifications shown in Table 2-8. 


Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Limiting the number of well 
pads, roads, and other rights-of-way (and overall surface 
disturbance) would not be required in sensitive areas (see the 
surface disturbance management section). 


Wild Horse Management 
Same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Avoiding fragmentation of 
habitat and maintaining the integrity of migration corridors, 
birthing areas, and winter ranges would be addressed by 
limiting the degree of activity and use in the core area. See 
Travel Management and Surface Disturbing and Disruptive 
Management sections. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for maintenance of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Interpretive signs would be used to direct OR V use around the 
ponds to prevent resource damage. 


Priority would be given to maintaining mountain plover 
and sage grouse habitat. Surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be appropriately conditioned to protect these 
habitats (see Vegetation Management and Surface Disturbing 
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and Disruptive Management Sections). 


In and around the “hay meadow exclosures” (currently 4) 
on Pacific Creek, riparian and fish habitat would be managed 
for all wildlife species 


Riparian and upland vegetation types would be managed to 
maintain wildlife habitat, watershed values, and biodiversity 
values. 


See the Travel Management and Reclamation sections for 
other requirements concerning wildlife habitats. 


Core Area (Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC, eastern portion of the Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, and adjacent 
overlapping crucial big game habitat) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the general JMHCAP area. The 
following management objectives and management actions 
are either specifically important to the core area and are 
repeated, or are different from those for the general JMHCAP 
area. 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: to 1) maintain water qual- 
ity, vegetative composition, soil condition, and wildlife and 
wildlife habitat; 2) ensure biological diversity and a healthy 
ecosystem in the area; 3) maintain unique and diverse habitat 
components; 4) provide suitable habitat to maintain the con- 
tinued existence of the Steamboat elk herd, other big game 
populations, and other important and sensitive wildlife spe- 
cies; and 5) provide for mineral exploration and development 
activity, livestock grazing, recreation, and other uses, while 
meeting the above and other resource management objectives 
for the core area. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Rights-of-way would avoid the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC, and the locations described in 
Table 2-9 and Map 18. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be closed to com- 
munication sites to protect wildlife habitat and visual values. 
Communication sites could be considered on Essex Moun- 
tain. 


Pursue the withdrawals identified in the Green River RMP 
(Appendix 3). Additional withdrawals from mineral location 
and entry under the !and laws would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 
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Livestock water developments and range improvements 
would not be allowed in the core area. Functional, pre- 
existing water developments could be maintained and natural 
water sources (springs and seeps) in the core area would be 


protected. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE : to provide 
suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of the 
Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations, and 
protect other sensitive resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The core area would be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 
20). Fluid mineral exploration and development activities 
would not occur in the core area. 


For purposes of analysis, it is assumed that exploration and 
development activities related to leases in the core area that 
existed before approval of the CAP would not occur. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


About 35,580 acres would be closed to coal exploration. 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. 


Solid Leasabies (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


The Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, Steamboat Mountain 
Area, and the Tri-Territory Marker would be closed to sodium 
exploration and development activities. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Mineral 
Materials management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 


The areas identified as closed to mineral material sales in 
the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) would remain closed to 
minera! material sales. The Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
would be ciosed to mineral material sales (Map 24). 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Locatable 
Minerals management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 


Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (USDI 1997) would not be pursued. 
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Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Geophysical 
management actions for the overall planning area. In addi- 
tion: 

In the core area, exploration for minerals other than oil and 
gas, with the use of explosive charges, could occur throughout 
the area with the exception of the areas identified in the Green 
River RMP (USDI 1997). 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-10 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, developed 
recreation sites and the ORV parking lot in the Greater Sand 
Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting sites, Special Status Plant Spe- 
cies Habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, and sites for interpretive 
signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 80,410 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
values, geologic features; crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and nesting 
and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand dunes. 
For more information, see Table 2-10 and Map 22. 


Controlled surface use (CSU) requirements on oil and gas 
leasing in the core area would apply to about 37,840 acres. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 20) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surface 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 
types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 
these same resources and uses. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the core area, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. Access on other roads could be authorized for all 
types of vehicles, including over-the-snow vehicles. The 
seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer partu- 


rition habitat in the core area would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures would not be considered. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use throughout the core area. See Reclamation and 
Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections for 
related management actions. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for maintenance of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Interpretive signs would be used to direct ORV use around the 


ponds to prevent resource damage. 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (38,650 acres in 
the planning area) 


The western portion of the ACEC is within the Buffalo 
Hump and Sand Dunes WSAs and lies outside the core area. 
The western portion would be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review” 
(USDI 1995). The eastern portion of the ACEC is inside the 
core area; for consistency in management of the ACEC, the 
following discussion presents the actions for both the eastern 
and western portions of the ACEC. Some of the general 
JMHCAP proposed decisions are repeated, where they apply 
to the entire ACEC or where they are needed to complement 
understanding of the discussion. Actions that apply solely to 
either the eastern or western portion are so noted. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area (see 
Appendix 3). In addition: 


Within the eastern portion of the ACEC (inside the core 
area), both stabilized and active sand dunes would be closed 
to construction and development types of activities and re- 
lated surface disturbance, unless analysis indicates that the 
management objectives for the area could be met. Surface 
pipelines would be monitored by the operators to identify 
potential hazards to public health and safety, particularly in 
the open ORV area. Identified hazards would be marked to 
improve visibility. A recreation user map would be developed 
in cooperation with oil and gas operators to show the location 
of above ground facilities (e.g., pipelines, well production 
facilities, snow fences, etc.). 


The western portion of the ACEC would be closed to 
communication sites to protect wildlife habitat, visual values 
and geologic features. 
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Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 
MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the core area would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE (within the eastern portion of the ACEC): 1) to 
provide suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of 
the Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations, and 
protecting other sensitive resources and 2) to provide for 
public health and safety. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The eastern portion of the ACEC would be closed to fluid 
mineral leasing. 

For analysis purposes exploration and development activi- 
ties related to leases in the ACEC that existed before approval 
of the JMHCAP, would not occur. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


About 23,980 acres are closed to coal exploration. Explo- 
ration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis 
and appropriate mitigation would be required. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


Should trona water development occur, well locations and 
waste water ponds would not be allowed in the ACEC. Boars 
Tusk and Crookston Ranch would be closed to sodium explo- 
ration and development activities. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS. Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: Additional withdrawals from 
those identified in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3) would 
not be pursued. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


In the eastern portion of the ACEC, exploration activities 
could occur providing resource damage would not occur and 
the activity is in conformance with transportation planning. 
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Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbiig and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-10 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch site, developed 
recreation sites, the ORV parking lot, raptor nesting sites, 
special status plant species habitat, sites for interpretive signs, 
and important cultural sites. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and nesting 
and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand dunes 
For more information, see Table 2-10 and Map 22. 


In the eastern portion, areas closed to oil and gas leasing 
(Map 20) and to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives, and for public 
health and safety. However, exceptions could be considered 
for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive 
signs, or other types of actions that would be conducted for the 
benefit of these same resources and uses. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


In the eastern portion, general winter vehicular access in 
the ACEC, for any purpose, would be limited to only specific 
roads identified for winter use. Access on other roads could 
be authorized for all types of vehicles, including over-the- 
snow vehicles 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures would not be considered. 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Native vegetation would be maintained and protected on 
the BLM-administered public lands to allow natural plant 
succession to continue. Revegetation of disturbed areas with 
big sagebrush and other adaptable shrubs would be required to 
maintain or improve big game habitat. 
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Visual Resource Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 

source management actions for overall planning area. 
The ACEC would be managed as a Class II] VRM area 

(Map 26). 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in the ACEC. The integrity of migration corridors, 
birthing areas and winter ranges would be maintained. See 
Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Manage- 
ment sections for related management actions. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for maintenance of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Interpretive signs would be used to direct OR V use around the 
ponds to prevent resource damage in the eastern portion. 


The relatively pristine portion of the eastern area that has 
no developments (approximately 8,800 acres), including the 
base of Steamboat Rim, would be managed to protect big 
game habitat, vegetation communities, and visual and recre- 
ation resources. 

To support and improve the diversity of wildlife species 
within the area, wildlife habitat on the BLM-administered 
public lands would be protected, maintained, or enhanced. 
Crucial elk winter range in the area would be maintained as an 
essential component of the elk habitat. 


Projects to improve the interdunal ponds for bird, amphib- 
ian, and mammal habitat would be considered and evaluated 
for development on the BLM-administered public lands. The 
ponds would not be used as water sources for development 
activities. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC (43,310 acres in 
the planning area) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The ACEC would be an avoidance area for rights-of-way. 
Maintenance of existing facilities would be allowed. The 
ACEC would be closed to communication sites to protect 
wildlife habitat and visual values. 


Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) wouid not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
adg:tion: 

Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: to provide suitable habitat to maintain the contin- 
ued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations, and protect other sensitive resources. 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The ACEC would be closed to fluid mineral leasing (ap- 
proximately 43,310 acres of federal mineral estate (Map 20). 


For analysis purposes, exploration and development ac- 
tivities related to leases in the ACEC that existed before 
approval of the CAP would not occur. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


About 33,530 acres would be closed to coal exploration. 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


The Steamboat Mountain area (outside area with coal 
recommendation) would be closed to sodium exploration and 
development activities. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as generai Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


The ACEC would be closed to mineral material sales (Map 
24). 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 

Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


In the ACEC, exploration activities, could occur in most of 
the ACEC, with appropriate mitigation. 
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Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-10 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: raptor nesting sites, special status plant species 
habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, and locations for interpretive 
signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
values, geologic features, and crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and nesting 
and breeding areas). On areas where several of these re- 
sources overlap, an NSO requirement would be applied (Fig- 
ure 1). For more information, see Table 2-10 and Map 22. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. Access on other roads could be authorized for all 
types of vehicles, including over-the-snow vehicles. 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures would not apply. 


Road construction and new access may not be feasible for 
much of the ACEC. To prevent conflicts with big game and 
big game habitat, recreation users, and other resource and land 
use activities, alternative access methods may be needed (use 
of existing or designated roads or pads, seasonal travel re- 
quirements or restrictions, use of helicopters, etc. ). 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Part of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be managed 
as a Class II VRM area and part would be managed as a Class 
Ill VRM area (Map 26 and Table 2-8). 


Watershed/W ater Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 
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Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 

Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in the ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturb- 
ing and Disruptive Management sections for related manage- 
ment actions. 


All activities would be designed to place priority consider- 
ation on elk habitat over conflicting land uses to ensure 
continued elk use in the ACEC. Steamboat Rim and the base 
of the rim would be managed to protect big game habitat, 
vegetation communities, and visual and recreation resources. 


Other Special Management Areas 


Oregon Buttes ACEC (3,450 acres in the 
planning area) 


The ACEC is within the Oregon Buttes, White Horse 
Creek, and Honeycomb Buttes WSAs and lies outside the core 
area. The ACEC would be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review” 
(USDI 1995). The management objectives and actions would 
be the same as described for the Preferred Alternative except 
as discussed for the following resources. Some of the actions 
in these resource management sections may be the same as 
described in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for 
understanding and clarification. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP. In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


No specific closure for communication sites would be 
established. However, since the entire ACEC is closed to 
surface disturbing and disrupting activities, communication 
sites could not be constructed. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general livestock graz- 
ing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


No livestock management facilities would be constructed. 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general locatable min- 
erals management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 
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South Pass Historic Landscape (45,830 acres 
in the planning area) 


The management objectives and actions would be the same 
as described for the Preferred Alternative except for the 
following resources. Some of the actions in these resource 
management sections may be the same as described in the 
Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for understanding 
and clarification. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Communication sites could be considered on Pacific Butte 
with restrictions on the height (no strobe light necessary), 
visual intrusion, road access, etc. Actions on Pacific Butte 
would conform to the existing management prescriptions for 
the South Pass Historic Landscape (Appendix 3). 

Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Fluid Minerals management actions 
for the overall planning area. In addition: 

Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat within the ACEC (Table 2-5 
and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures for 
processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


The historic values in the landscape, crucial habitats, and 
other areas of sensitive resource values would be open to 
consideration for fluid mineral leasing and development so 
long as they would be protected from irreversible adverse 
effects. Fluid mineral exploration and development activities 
would be appropriately conditioned to protect certain impor- 
tant resource values in the ACEC (see Table 2-10, Map 22, 
Map 21, and Figure 1). See the Fluid Minerals section of the 
overall planning area for a description of management actions 
involving fluid mineral leasing exploration and development. 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would be considered on a case-by-case 
basis to determine if the ACEC management objectives could 
be met, if lands were to be leased and developed. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
the ACEC that existed before approval of the CAP would be 
reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease 
stipulations, any additional mitigation needs would be in- 
cluded (to the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of 
approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but 
would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-10, 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity; 
remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 
clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 
standard reclamation practices to restore habitat and to 
reduce the long-term loss of important habitat; or 
application of geotechnical materials for construction. 
Solid Leasables (Coal) About 23,640 acres would remain 
closed to coal exploration. Exploration proposals would be 


reviewed on a case-by-case basis and appropriate mitigation 
would be required. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. The areas identified as closed to 
mineral material sales in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) 
would remain closed to mineral material sales. In addition: 

Portions of the ACEC (area within the vista and elk calving 
areas) would remain closed to mineral material sales. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 

Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 


ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect Historic resources and certain important resource 
values (see Table 2-10 and Map 21). Other resources and 
areas to be protected include but are not limited to: raptor 
nesting sites, special status plant species habitat, and locations 
for interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
and historic values, geologic features, and crucial wildlife 
habitats (crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition 
areas, and nesting and breeding areas). For more information, 
see Table 2-10 and Map 22. 


Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural and historic resources, 
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special status species, watershed management objectives, and 
for public health and safety. However, exceptions could be 
considered for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, 
interpretive signs, or other types of actions that would be 
conducted for the benefit of these same resources and uses. 


Travel Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 

agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 
General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 

purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 

winter use. Access on other roads could be authorized for all 

types of vehicles, including over-the-snow vehicles. 


Additional seasonal closures would not be applied. 


Wildlife Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 
Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the integ- 
rity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter ranges 
would be addressed by limiting the limiting the degree of 
activity and use in the ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface 
Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections for related 
management actions. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC (20 acres 
in the planning area) 


The management objectives and actions would be the same 
as described for the Prefcrred Alternative except for the 
following resources. Some of the actions in these resource 
management sections may be the same as described in the 
Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for understanding 
and clarification. 


Lands and Realty Management 
Same as stated in the Preferred Alternative. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Fluid Minerals management actions 
for the overall planning area. In addition: 


Under this alternative, the following could occur: 


Fluid mineral leasing could occur in the ACEC. Upon 
completion of the JMHCAP, the ACEC would be open to 
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leasing consideration, with an NSO stipulation. Map 21 
shows those portions of the ACEC that would be closed to 
surface occupancy. See the Fluid Minerals section of the 
Overall Planning Area for a description of management 
actions involving fluid mineral leasing exploration and 
development. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

The ACEC would remain closed to surface disturbing 
activities that could adversely affect the ACEC (Map 21). 

Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 

Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives, and for public 
health and safety. However, exceptions could be considered 
for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive 
Signs, or other types of actions that would be conducted for the 
benefit of these same resources and uses. 


Red Desert Watershed Area (169,010 acres in 
the planning area) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general management 
actions for the overall planning area and described in the 
Green River RMP (see Appendix 3). About two thirds of the 
Oregon Buttes ACEC occurs in the Red Desert Watershed 
Area. A portion of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, and 
therefore, the core area, Split Rock, and the connectivity areas 
also occur in the watershed area. Where the Red Desert 
Watershed Area overlaps these areas, the management objec- 
tives and actions are discussed in those specific areas and not 
repeated here. In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 
MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management objective for the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
core area, crucial big game ranges or the connectivity area. 
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Functional, pre-existing water developments could be main- 
tained and natural water sources (springs an™d seeps) would 
be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: 1) to provide for leasing, exploration, and devel- 
opment of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) 
while protecting other resource values; 2) to permit in an 
orderly and timely manner, the development of oil and gas 
reserves, outside the core area; and 3) to conduct | and 2 ina 
manner that conforms with the management objectives for 
providing suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence 
of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations, and 
protecting other sensitive resources. 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Approximately 2,060 acres of federal mineral estate would 
be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 20). 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures 
for processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 

Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-10 and Map 22). Surface 
disturbance conditional requirements would be placed on 
114,130 acres. 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to consideration for fluid mineral 
leasing and development so long as they would be protected 
from irreversible adverse effects. See the Fluid Minerals 
section of the overall planning area for a description of 
management actions involving fluid mineral leasing explora- 
tion and development. 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would be considered on a case-by-case 
basis to determine if the planning area management objectives 
could be met, if they were to be leased and developed. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
effect before approval of the CAP would be reviewed on a 
case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipulations, 
any additional mitigation needs would be included (to the 
extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of approval for 
APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but would not be 
limited to: 

surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-10; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity; 

remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 

and disturbance in the area; 

clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 

ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 

shrub reclamation to restore and to reduce the long-term 

loss of important habitat; or 

application of geotechnical materials for construction. 
Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


Areas closed to coal exploration would be the same as 

established in the Green River RMP. Exploration proposals 
would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis and appropriate 
mitigation would be required. 
Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. The areas identified as closed to 
mineral material sales in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) 
would remain closed to mineral material sales. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. 
Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 

Most of the Red Desert Watershed area would be open to 
consideration of geophysical exploration activities (USDI 
1997). Based on site specific analysis, geophysical explora- 
tion activities would be authorized with appropriate condi- 
tional requirements such as limiting the use of vehicles and 
explosive charges. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used te 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-10 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Special Status Plant Species Habitat, Tri- 
Territory Marker, and sites for interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
values, geologic features, and crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and nesting 
and breeding areas). For more information, see Table 2-10 
and Map 22. 
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Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives, and for public 
health and safety. However, exceptions could be considered 
for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive 
signs, or other types of actions that would be conducted for the 
benefit of these same resources and uses. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 

General winter vehicular access in the Red Desert Water- 
shed Area, for any purpose, would be limited to specific roads 
identified for winter use. Access on other roads could be 
authorized for all types of vehicles, including over-the-snow 
vehicles. The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk 
and deer parturition habitat in the core area would apply. 
Additional seasonal road closures would not be applied. 

Specific roads and trails designated as “limited to desig- 
nated roads and trails” would be identified on a case-by-case 
basis as time allows. Time of year and site conditions would 
be taken into consideration. Future site specific activity or 
implementation planning in the Red Desert would address any 
needed requirements for motorized vehicular use, 
nonmotorized vehicular use, and non-motorized mechanical 
transport. 


Visual Resource Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The entire watershed area would be managed as a VRM 
Class III area. 


Watershed/W ater Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for the overall planning 
area. 


Wild Horse Management 
Same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in the Red Desert Watershed Area. See Reclamation 
and Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections 
for related management actions. 
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same as described for the Preferred Alternative, they gener- 
ally are not repeated. Some of the actions in these resource 
management sections may be the same as described in the 
Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for understanding 
and clarification. 

An evaluation to acquire additional resource information 
for evaluating land and resource use proposals would not be 
conducted prior to leasing portions of the planning area. 
Monitoring would occur as described in the Monitoring sec- 
tion (Table 2-1) and Appendix 6. 


Overall Planning Area Management 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological 
Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: NRHP-eligible sites would be 
avoided by 100 feet. 


Expansion Era Roads - Expansion Era Roads would be man- 
aged in their historical context. Distance restrictions for 
surface disturbing activities would be determined on a case- 
by-case basis (Appendix 3). 
Activities would avoid Native American respected places by 
1/4 mile. Viewshed (vista) and noise analyses may be con- 
ducted to help determine appropriate avoidance distances. 
Activities would be excluded within a 1/2-mile viewshed 
(vista-same as Green River RMP) of the White Mountain 
Petroglyphs (Appendix 3). Surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would avoid all other rock art sites by 100 feet. 
Surface disturbing activities would avoid individual sites 
located within the paleosol deposition area by 100 feet. 
Exceptions may be considered on a case-by-case basis if 
adverse effects could be mitigated. Mitigation could include 
recovery of scientific data, as well as stabilization of remain- 
ing, undisturbed resources. Recovery of scientific data within 
the paleosol deposition area would be guided by research 
designs developed by BLM in consultation with the SHPO. 


See Recreation Management section for guidance on back 
country byway interpretive sites, and project planning for 
Crookston Ranch and the White Mountain Petroglyphs. 


Fire Management 
Full suppression of the big sagebrush-scurfpea vegetation 
associations would not occur. 
Lands and Realty Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as Preferred, except: 


The public lands within the planning area, with the excep- 
tion of defined exclusion and avoidance areas, would be open 
to consideration of granting of rights-of-way, permits, and 
leases (Map 27, Map 28, and Table 2-11. 











Areas designated as utility windows, ROW concentration 
areas, and existing communication sites would be preferred 
locations for f Additional right-of-way wind 
would not be established. The Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
pe Seen eeeae OS SES. SUES C0 epee Ter 
consideration of rights-of-way 


Oregon Buttes ACEC and Continental Peak would be 
closed to communication sites to protect wildlife habitat and 
visual values. Communication sites could be considered on 
Essex Mountain or Pacific Butte. Actions on Pacific Butte 
would conform to the existing management prescriptions for 


Pursue the withdrawals identified in the Green River RMP 
(Appendix 3, and Map 25). Additional withdrawals from 
mineral location and entry under the land laws would not be 
pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as stated for the 
Green River RMP. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Authorized grazing use would 
not exceed the recognized permitted use. For analysis pur- 
poses, actual use would be 26,032 AUMs (22,767 
cattle and 3,265 sheep). This grazing level was held constant 

Standards for Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for 
Livestock Grazing Management (S&Gs) would be imple- 
mented, and specific grazing allotment management prescrip- 
tions would be developed on a case-by-case basis. Appropri- 
ate measures would be taken to meet the standards for healthy 
rangelands. If standards are not being met, then guidelines 
would be used and appropriate action wovid be taken. Actions 
that would meet the objectives and Senefit resources could be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. For this analysis, the 
levels of livestock use may be reduced (where appropriate) if 
this is the only appropriate action that can be taken to meet the 
Wyoming Standards for Healthy Rangelands. 


Livestock turnout dates and established seasons of use 
would continue; however, modifications could be considered, 
including earlier seasons of use. 

Applications for changes in class of livestock would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. 


Livestock grazing suitability reviews would be conducted 
on a case-by-case basis. Livestock forage use would not be 
allocated for unsuitable areas and would be removed from the 


forage base. 


Plowing of roads in winter for livestock accessibility and 
feeding would be considered on a case-by-case basis. Any 
such activity would conform with transportation planning 
(see the Transportation Planning Section). 


Livestock grazing use on upland key grass species would 
be limited to 1) no more than 50 percent of the current annual 
growth; and 2) minimum heights at the end of the growing 
season (to be determined for individual key species), which- 
ever is reached first. 
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could be established to enhance livestock grazing manage- 
ment. 

Livestock grazing use in riparian areas would be limited to 
1) no more than 50 percent of the stems browsed on key 
riparian shrub species or 2) for herbaceous plants, minimum 
heights of 6 inches at the end of the growing season or 50 


percent utilization. Key species and plant height monitoring 
would be conuucted at the end of the grazing season. 


Livestock salt licks would be located no closer than 500 
feet to water and no closer than 500 feet to sensitive plant 
species locations. 

New range improvements could be authorized and existing 
improvements reconstructed as appropriate. Livestock water 
deduntiinandtndametteteiteahaa, Springs 
and seeps would be protected from excessive use. Vegetation 
treatments could be authorized. Livestock water develop- 
ments would be prohibited within 1/4 mile of sage grouse leks. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: 1) to pro- 
vide for leasing, exploration, and development of fluid miner- 
als (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) while protecting other 
resource values; 2) to permit in an orderly and timely manner, 
the development of oil and gas reserves, inside and outside the 
core area; and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner that conforms 
with the management objectives for providing suitable habitat 
to maintain the continued existence of the Steamboat elk herd 
and other big game populations, and protecting sensitive 
resources. 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: All BLM-administered lands 
would be open to leasing consideration. Table 2-12 lists 
public lands and federal minerals in the planning area with 
fluid mineral lease requirements that are necessary to protect 
other resource values. 


The remainder of the federal fluid mineral estate in the 
planning area would be open to consideration for leasing with 
conditional requirements that would apply to certain areas. A 
no surface occupancy requirement would be used to protect 
certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and Map 
21). About 30,580 acres would be open to leasing with a no 
surface occupancy requirement. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 347,250 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, raptor habitat, and 
game fish spawning areas (Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see 
Appendix 4 for procedures for processing authorizations in 
areas with seasonal requirements. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-12 and Map 22). Surface 
disturbance conditional requirements would be placed on 
320,580 acres. 
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Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to further consideration for fluid min- 
eral leasing and development so long as crucial habitats and 
other sensitive resource values would be protected from 
irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). This would be accom- 
plished in part through applying appropriate requirements to 
mitigate surface disturbing and disruptive activities. Under 
this alternative, the following could occur: 

area including portions of the core and connectivity area. 

Upon completion of the JMHCAP, these areas would be 

open to leasing consideration, with necessary mitigation, 

which could include CSU, NSO, and other stipulations or 

As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would be considered on a case-by-case 
basis. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
effect before approval of the JMHCAP would be reviewed on 
a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipulations, 
any additional mitigation needs would be included as condi- 
tions of approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may 
include, but would not be limited to: 

in the Green River RMP (see Table 2-12); 
transportation ion planning, prior to implementing any new 
activity; 

remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 

multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 

clustering or centrally locating tank batteries to limit 
traffic and disturbance; 


standard reclamation practices to restore and to reduce 
the long-term loss of important habitat; or 


application of geotechnical materials for construction. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Areas 
closed to coal exploration would be the same as those estab- 
lished in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) (Map 29) with 
the exception of the Steamboat ACEC. Exploration proposals 
would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis and appropriate 
mitigation would be required. The core area (including 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC) would be open to coal explora- 
tion activities. Exploration activities could occur on existing 
roads and trails in the core area. 

Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT OBJEC- 
TIVE: Same as Green River RMP (see Appendix 3). 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Areas closed to sodium explo- 
ration would be the same as those established in the Green 
River RMP (USDI 1997) with the exception of the Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC which would be open to exploration activi- 
ties. Exploration and development proposals would be re- 


viewed on a case-by-case basis, and appropriate mitigation 
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would be applied. The core area would be open to sodium 
ties could occur on existing roads and trails in the core area. 

Should trona water development occur, waste water ponds 
would not be allowed in the planning area. Well locations 
could be allowed in the planning area and would be deter- 
mined on a case-by-case basis. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The areas identified as closed 
to mineral material sales in the Green River RMP (USDI 
1997) would remain closed to mineral material sales with the 
exception that a portion of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
would be cper ic mineral material sales (Map 30). 


The remainder of the planning area would be open to 
consideration of mineral material sales on a case-by-case 
basis. Sale areas and community pits woulc be established in 
conformance with other resource objectives. Adequate mine 
and reclamation vlans for use areas would be required. 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Pursue the withdrawals iden- 
tified in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3). Additional 
withdrawals from mineral location and entry under the land 
laws \ ould not be pursued. 


Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Most of the planning area 
would be open to consideration of geophysical exploration 
activities (USDI 1997). Based on site specific analysis, 
geophysical exploration activities would be authorized with 

late conditional requirements such as limiting the use 
of vehicles and explosive charges. 

An interdisciplinary team review would be initiated for all 
geophysical proposals within the planning area. Exploration 
activities in sensitive areas would be limited and mitigation 
measures would be applied to protect sensitive resources 
(timing limitations, avoidance, restrictions on vehicle use and 


explosive charges, etc.) (Figure 1). 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


Satisfactory abandonment of oil and gas wells or surface 
disturbance reclamation would not be required before addi- 
tional mineral leasing and development could occur in big 
game crucial ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: A no surface occupancy re- 
quirement would be used to protect certain important resource 
values (see Table 2-12 and Map 21). Resources and areas to 
be protected include but are not limited to: Boars Tusk, White 
Mountain Petroglyphs, Crookston Ranch, developed recre- 
ation sites and the ORV parking lot in the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC, raptor nesting sites, South Pass Historic Landscape 
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(area visible within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail), Native 
tat, Tri-Territory Marker, and sites for interpretive signs. 

Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 347,250 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
game fish spawning areas (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 

Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand dunes, 
and big sagebrush habitat. For more information, see Table 2- 
12 and Map 22). 

Based on site-specific analyses, surface-disturbing activi- 
ties would be limited during wet weather, on frozen soils, and 
on slopes greater than 25 percent. 

NRHP-eligible sites would be avoided by 100 feet. 

Activities would avoid Native American respected places 
by 1/4 mile. A vista and noise analysis may be conducted for 
each site. 

Activities would be excluded within a 1/2-miile viewshed 
(vista-same as GRRMP) of the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
(Appendix 3). All other rock art sites would be avoided by 100 
feet. A vista and noise analysis may be conducted for each 
site. 

Surface disturbing activities would avoid sites located in 
the paleosol deposition area by 100 feet. Exceptions may be 
considered on a case-by-case basis if adverse effects could be 
mitigated. Mitigation could include recovery of scientific 
data, as well as stabilization of remaining, undisturbed re- 
sources. Recovery of scientific data within the paleosol 
deposition area would be guided by research designs devel- 
oped by BLM in consultation with the SHPO. 


Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives, and for public 
health and safety. However, exceptions could be considered 
for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive 
signs, or other types of actions that would be conducted for the 
benefit of these same resources and uses. Activity in the South 
Pass Histozic Landscape ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, and 
White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC would follow the pre- 
scriptions in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: General winter vehicular ac- 
cess in the planning area, for any purpose, would be limited to 
only specific roads identified for winter use. Access on other 
roads could be considered on a case-by-case basis and autho- 
rized for all types of vehicles including over-the-snow ve- 
hicles. 


Specific roads and trails designated as “limited to desig- 
nated roads and trails” would be identified on a case-by-case 
basis as time allows. The seasonal vehicle closure for protec- 
tion of elk and deer parturition habitat would not apply. New 
seasonal closures would not be applied. 

Road and trail construction or upgrading would be allowed 
through woodland habitat (i.¢., juniper, limber pine, aspen) or 
springs and seeps (pre-existing improved roads may be used). 

Transportation planning would identify appropriate access 
ning would also address any needed requirements for motor- 
ized vehicular use, non-motorized vehicular use, or non- 
ments for transportation planning. 

Factors to be considered in development of transportation 
plans include: 

Historic use levels of roads and trails. 

Use of required construction specifications. 

Rehabilitating. obliterating, or berricadi _ 

and trails, and closure or maintenance of those causing 

resource damage. 

Grouping and offsite location of ancillary facilities away 

from crucial habitats and sensitive areas. 

Posting speed limits, as necessary, to protect wildlife and 

public health and safety, and to meet planning area man- 

agement objectives. 


Vegetation Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Desired Plant Community 
objectives would be established to enhance livestock grazing, 
watershed, and biodiversity values. Maintaining or enhanc- 
ing important wildlife (elk, sage grouse, mountain plover, 
fisheries) habitat may not be addressed. 

Vegetation treatments would be designed to protect water 
quality and to Jissipate erosion. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: VRM classes would be man- 
aged according to the classifications shown in Table 2-8). 


Watershed/Water Quality Managemer:‘ 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Limiting the number of well 
pads, roads, and other rights-of-way (and overall surface 
disturbance) would not be required in sensitive areas (see the 
surface disturbance management section). 


Wild Horse Management 
Same as described ir, the Preferred Alternative. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Avoiding fragmentation of 
habitai and maintaining the integrity of migration corridors, 
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birthing areas, and winter ranges would not be addressed by 
limiting the degree of activity and use in portions of the 
planning area. See Transportation Management and Surface 
Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections. 

The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for maintenance of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Interpretive signs would be used to direct OR V use around the 
ponds to prevent resource damage 

Priori id be given to meintaiai ~ 
and sage grouse habitat. Surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be apprcpriaiely conditioned to protect these 
ne 
and Disruptive Management Sections 


reer arene 
on Pacific Creek, riparian and fish habitat would be managed 
for all wildlife species 


Riparian and upland vegetation types would be managed 
with einphasis on resource values other than wildlife habitat. 

See the Travel Management and Reclamation sections for 
other requirements concerning wildlife habitats. 


Core Area (Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC, Eastern portion of the Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, and adjacent 


overlapping crucial hig game habitat) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the general JMHCAP area. The 
following management objectives and management actions 
are either specifically important to the core area and are 
repeated, or are different ‘rom those for the general JMHCAP 
area. 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: to 1) :naintain water qual- 
ity, vegetative composition, soil condition, and wildlife and 
wildlife habitat; 2) ensure biological diversity and a healthy 
ecosystem in the area; 3) maintain unique and diverse habitat 
components; 4) provide suitable habitat to maintain the con- 
tinued existence of the Steamboat elk herd, other big game 
populations, and other important and sensitive wildlife spe- 
cies; and 5) provide for mineral exploration and development 
activity, livestock grazing, recreation, and other uses, while 
meeting the above and other resource management objectives 
for the core area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: An evaluation to acquire addi- 
tional resource information for evaluating land and resource 
use proposals would not be conducted. 


Lands and Realty Managemen: 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Rights-of-way would avoid the portions of the core area, 
including the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (Table 2-11). 
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The Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be open to consid- 
eration for location of communication sites. 

Communication sites could be considered on Essex Moun- 
tain. 

Pursue the withdrawals identified in the Green River RMP 
(A tix 3). Additional withdrawals fi at ate 
and entry under the land laws would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments and range improvements 
could be allowed in the core area. Functional, pre-existing 
water developments could be maintained and natural water 
sources (springs and seeps) in the core area wuuid be pro- 
tected. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: 1) to pro- 
vide for leasing, exploration, and development of fluid miner- 
als (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) while protecting other 
resource values; 2) to permit in an orderly and timely manner, 
the development of oil and gas reserves, inside the core area; 
and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner that conforms, where 
possible, with the management objectives for the planning 
area (to provide suitable habitat to maintain the continued 
existence of the “icamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations, and protecting other sensitive resources. 


MAN..GEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als Management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The core area would be open to fluid mineral leasing 
consideration. Fluid mineral exploration and development 
activities could occur in the core area. 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and 
Map 21). About 30,580 acres would be open to leasing with 
a no surface occupancy requirement. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 89.410 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures 
for processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-12 and Map 22). Surface 
disturbance conditional requirements would be placed on 
320,580 acres. 


Existing leases would be developed under their existing 
lease stipulations. Besides the existing lease stipulations, any 
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additional mitigation needs would be included as conditions 
of approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, 
but would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements (see Table 
2-12); 

transportation planning, prior to implementing any new 
activity; 

remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pac's to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


Clustering or centraily locating tank batteries to limit 
traffic and disturbance; 

standard reclamation practices (to restore and to reduce 
the long-term loss of important habitat; or 

application of geotechnical materials for construction. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


About 10,390 acres would remain closed to coal exploration 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


The Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, and the Tri-Territory 
Marker would remain closed to sodium exploration and devel- 
opment activities. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Mineral 
Materials management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 


A portion of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be 
open to mineral material sales (Map 30). 


Locaiable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Locatable 
Minerals management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 


Additional withdrawals would not be pursued. 


Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Geophysical 
management actions for the overail planning area. In addi- 
tion: 


In the core area, exploration activities, with the use of 
explosive charges, could occur throughout the area with the 
exception of the areas identified in the Green River RMP 
(USDI 1997). 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Boars Tusk, cultural site, Crookston Ranch, 
developed recreation sites and the ORV parking lot in the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting sites, special status 
plant species habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, and sites for 
interpretive signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 80,410 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned on about 37,840 acres to protect 
certain important resource values. These resources include 
but are not limited to: visual values, recreation values, public 
health and safety, cultural values, geologic features; crucial 
wildlife habitats (crucial winter ranges, migration routes, 
parturition areas, and nesting and breeding areas), stabilized 
and unstabilized sand dunes. For more information, see Table 
2-12 and Map 22. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing and to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would also be closed to surface 
disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife habitat, 
cultural resources, special status species, watershed manage- 
ment objectives, and foi public health and safety. However, 
exceptions could be considered for such surface disturbing 
activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other types of 
actions that would be conducted for the benefit of these same 
resources and uses. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the core area, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. Access on other roads could be authorized for all 
types of vehicles, including over-the-snow vehicles. 


The seasunal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the core area would not apply. Addi- 
tional seasonal closures would not be applied. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in portions of the core area. See Reclamation and 
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Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections for 
related management action’. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for maintenance of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Interpretive signs would be used to direct OR V use around the 


ponds to prevent resource damage. 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (38,650 acres in 
the planning area) 


The western portion of the ACEC is within the Buffalo 
Hump and Sand Dunes WSAs and lies outside the core area. 
The western portion would be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review” 
(USDI 1995). The eastern portion of the ACEC is inside the 
core area and for consistency in management of the ACEC, the 
following discussion presents the actions for both the eastern 
and western portions of the ACEC. Some of the general 
JMHCAP proposed decisions are repeated, where they apply 
to the entire ACEC or where they are needed to complement 
understanding of the discussion. Actions that apply solely to 
either the eastern or western portion are so noted. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Within the eastern portion of the ACEC (inside the core 
area), both stabilized and active sand dunes would be closed 
to construction and development types of activities and re- 
lated surface disturbance, unless analysis indicates that the 
management objectives for the area could be met. Surface 
pipelines would be monitored by the operators to identify 
potential hazards to public health and safety, particularly in 
the open ORV area. Identified hazards would be marked to 
improve visibility. A recreation user map would be developed 
in cooperation with oil and gas operators to show the location 
of above ground facilities (e.g., pipelines, well production 
facilities, snow fences, etc.). 


The western portion of the ACEC would be closed to 
communication sites to protect wildlife habitat, visual values 
and geologic features. 


Pursue the withdrawals identified in the Green River RMP 
(Appendix 3). Additional withdrawals from mineral location 
and entry under the land laws would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments could be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
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be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the core area would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE (within the eastern portion of the ACEC): 1) to 
provide for leasing, exploration, and development of fluid 
minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) while protecting 
other resource values; 2) to permit in an orderly and timely 
manner, the development of oil and gas reserves inside the 
core area; and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner that conforms, 
where possible, with the management objectives for the 
planning area (to provide suitable habitat to maintain the 
continued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big 
game populations, and protect other sensitive resources, and 
to provide for public health and safety. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The eastern portion of the ACEC would be open to fluid 
mineral leasing consideration. Approximately 14,780 acres 
of federal mineral estate would be open to fluid mineral 
leasing. 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and 
Map 23). 


Seasonal conditional requirements for surface disturbing 
activities would be placed on big game winter ranges, calving 
Or parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor 
habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for 
procedures for processing authorizations in areas with sea- 
sonal requirements. 


Surface disturbing activities would be appropriately condi- 
tioned to protect certain important resource values in the 
ACEC (see Table 2-12, Figure 1, and Map 22). 


Exploration and development activities reiated to leases in 
the ACEC that existed before approval of the JMHCAP could 
occur. Conditions of Approval could be applied as described 
in the fluids management section for the core area. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage*nent actions for 
the overall planning area. in addition: 


About 23,980 acres remain closed to coal exploration 
(USDI 1997). Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a 
case-by-case basis and appropriate mitigation would be re- 
quired. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


Should trona water development occur, well locations and 
waste water ponds would not be allowed in the ACEC. Boars 
Tusk and Crookston Ranch would remain closed to sodium 
exploration and development activities. 








ALTERNATIVES 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 

\dditional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 
Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 


Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


In the eastern portion of the ACEC, exploration activities 


could occur providing resource damage would not occur. 
Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch site, developed 
recreation sites, the ORV parking lot, raptor nesting sites, 
special status plant species habitat, sites for interpretive signs, 
and important cultural sites. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and nesting 
and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand dunes. 
For more information, see Table 2-12 and Map 22. 


In the eastern portion, areas closed to oil and gas leasing 
and to surface disturbing and disruptive activities would also 
be closed to surface disturbing activities for the protection of 
wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status species, 
watershed management cbjectives, and for public health anc 
safety. However, exceptions could be considered for such 
surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or 
other types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit 
of these same resources and uses. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


In the eastern portion, general winter vehicular access in 
the ACEC, for any purpose, would be limited to only specific 
roads identified for winter use. Access on other roads could 
be authorized for all types of vehicles, including over-the- 
snow vehicles. 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would not apply. Additional 
seasonal closures would not apply. 
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Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Native vegetation would be maintained and protected on 
the BLM-administered public lands to allow natural plant 
succession to continue. Revegetation of disturbed areas with 
big sagebrush and other adaptable shrubs would be required to 
maintain or improve big game habitat. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 


The ACEC would be managed as a Class II VRM area 
(Map 31). 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in the ACEC. The integrity of migration corridors, 
birthing areas and winter ranges would be maintained. See 
Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Manage- 
ment sections for related management actions. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for maintenance of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Interpretive signs would be used to direct OR V use around the 
ponds to prevent resource damage in the eastern portion. 


The relatively pristine portion of the eastern area that has 
no developments (approximately 8,800 acres), including the 
base of Steamboat Rim, would be managed to protect big 
game habitat, vegetation communities, and visual and recre- 
ation resources. 


To support and improve the diversity of wildlife species 
within the area, wildlife habitat on the BLM-administered 
public lands would be protected, maintained, or enhanced. 
Crucial elk winter range in the area would be maintained as an 
essential component of the elk habitat. 


Projects to improve the interdunal ponds for bird, amphib- 
ian, and mammal habitat would be considered and evaluated 
for development on the BLM-administered public lands. The 
ponds would not be used as water sources for development 
activities. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC (43,310 acres in 
the planning area) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 











ALTERNATIVES 


The ACEC would not be an avoidance area for rights-of- 
way. The ACEC would be open to consideration for the 
location of communication sites. 

Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments could be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: 1) to provide for leasing, exploration, and devel- 
opment of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) 
while protecting other resource values; 2) to permit in an 
orderly and timely manner, the development of oil and gas 
reserves in the ACEC, inside the core area; and 3) to conduct 
! and 2 in a manner that conforms, where possible, with the 
management objectives for the planning area (to provide 
suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of the 
Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations, and 
protect other sensitive resources). 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The ACEC would be open to fluid mineral leasing consid- 
eration (approximately 43,310 acres of federal mineral es- 
tate). 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and 
Map 21). 


Seasonal conditional requirements for surface disturbing 
activities would be placed on big game winter ranges, calving 
or parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor 
habitat within the ACEC (Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see 
Appendix 4 for procedures for processing authorizations in 
areas with seasonal requirements. 


Surface disturbing activities would be appropriately condi- 
tioned to protect certain important resource values in the 
ACEC (see Table 2-12 and Map 22). 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would be considered on a case-by-case 
basis to determine if the ACEC management objectives could 
be met, if they were to be leased and developed. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
the ACEC that existed before approval of the JMHCAP could 
occur. Conditions of Approval could be applied as described 
in the fluids management section for the core area. 
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Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be open to coal 
exploration with the exception of about 3,380 acres which 
would remain closed to protect sage grouse leks, raptor nests, 
and floodplains (USDI 1997). Exploration proposals would 
be reviewed on a case-by-case basis and appropriate mitiga- 
tion would be required. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals manage- 
ment actions for the overall planning area. In addition: 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be open to sodium 
exploration with the exception of about 3,380 acres which 
would remain closed to prote ’ sage grouse leks, raptor nests, 
and floodplains (USDI 1997). 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


A portion of the ACEC would be open to mineral material 
sales (Map 30). A portion of the lava material on Steamboat 
Mountain proper (in SE1/4 of sec. 10; W1/2W1/2 of sec. 11; 
N1/2N1/2 of sec. 15; T. 23 N., R. 102 W.) would be available 
for mineral material sale. The remainder of the ACEC would 
be closed to mineral material sales. Sale proposals in the area 
open to mineral material sales would be considered on a case- 
by-case basis, and appropriate mitigation would be required. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Exploration activities could occur in most of the ACEC, 
with appropriate mitigation. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: raptor nesting sites, special status plant species 
habitat, Tr:- Territory Marker, and locations for interpretive 
signs. 











ALTERNATIVES 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 

Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values public health and safety, cultural 
values, geologic features, and crucial wildlife habitats (crucial 
winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and nesting 
and breeding areas). For more information, see Table 2-12 
and Map 22. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 

General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. Access on other roads could be authorized for all 
types of vehicles, including over-the-snow vehicles. 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would not apply. Additional 
seasonal closures would not apply. 


Road construction and new access may not be feasible for 
much of the ACEC. To prevent conflicts with big game and 
big game habitat, recreation users, and other resource and land 
use activities, alternative access methods may be needed (use 
of existing or designated roads or pads, seasonal tra‘ el re- 
quirements or restrictions, use of helicopters, etc.). 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Part of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be managed 


as a Class II VRM area and part would be managed as a Class 
III] VRM area (Map 31 and Tabie 2-8). 


Watershed/W ater Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as genera! Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in the ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturb- 
ing and Disruptive Management sections for related manage- 
ment actions. 


All activities would be designed to place priority consider- 
ation on elk habitat over conflicting land uses to ensure 
continued elk use in the ACEC. Steamboat Rim and the base 
of the rim would be managed to protect big game habitat, 
vegetation communities, and visual and recreation resources. 


Other Special Management Areas 


Oregon Buttes ACEC (3,450 acres in the 
planning area) 

The ACEC is within the Oregon Buttes, White Horse 
Creek, and Honeycomb Buttes WSAs and lies outside the core 
area. The ACEC would be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review” 
(USDI 1995). The management objectives and actions would 
be the same as described for the Preferred Alternative except 
as discussed for the following resources. Some of the actions 
in these resource management sections may be the same as 
described in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for 
understanding and clarification. 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The ACEC would be closed to communication sites to 
protect wildlife habitat, historic, geological, and visual values 
(Table 2-11). The ACEC would remain closed to surface 
disturbing activities. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
management actions for the overall planning area. In addi- 
tion: 

Livestock water development could not be constructed in 
the ACEC. 


Minerals Management 

Leasable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The ACEC 
would remain closed to fluid mineral leasing (Nondiscretionary 
closure - approximately 3,450 acres of federal mineral estate). 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


The ACEC would remain closed to mineral material sales. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


In the ACEC, exploration activities, without use of explo- 
sive charges or motorized vehicles, could occur in conform- 
ance with ACEC objectives. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
, ty of migrat ‘dors. birthi ahh aiiiien 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in the ACEC. 


South Pass Historic Landscape (45,830 acres 
in the planning area) 

The management objectives and actions would be the 
same as described for the Preferred Alternative except as 
discussed for the following resources. Some of the actions in 
these resource management sections may be the same as 
described in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for 
understanding and clarification. 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Communication sites could be considered on Pacific Butte 
with restrictions on the height (no strobe light necessary), 
visual intrusion, road access, etc. Actions on Pacific Butte 


would conform to the existing management prescriptions for 
the South Pass Historic Landscape (Appendix 3). 


Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments could be allowed in the 
ACEC in accordance with ACEC objectives and surface 
disturbance requirements. Functional, pre-existing water 
developments could be maintained and natural water sources 
(springs and seeps) in the ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerais MANAGEMENT AC- 


TIONS: Same as general Fluid Minerals management actions 
for the overall planning area. In addition: 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat within the ACEC (Table 2-5 
and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures for 
processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


The historic values in the landscape, crucial habitats, and 
other areas of sensitive resource values would be open to 
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consideration for fluid mineral leasing and de: elopment so 
long as they would be protected from irreversible adverse 
effects. Fluid mineral exploration and development activities 
would be appropriately conditioned to protect certain impor- 
tant resource values in the ACEC (see Table 2-12, Figure 1, 
Map 21, Map 22). 
Under this alternative, the following could occur: 
Fluid mineral leasing could occur in portions of the ACEC, 
including connectivity areas. Upon completion of the 
JMHCAP, these areas would be open to leasing consider- 
ation, with necessary mitigation, which could include 
CSU, NSO, and other stipulations or conditional require- 
ments. See the Fluid Minerals section of the overall 
planning area for a description of management actions 
involving fluid mineral leasing exploration and develop- 
ment. 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would be considered on a case-by-case 
basis to determine if the ACEC management objectives could 
be met, if they were to be leased and developed. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
the ACEC that existed before approval of the JMHCAP would 
be reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing 
lease stipulations, any additional mitigation needs would be 
included (to the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of 
approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but 
would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identi’ ed 
in Table 2-12); 

transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity; 

remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary ‘acilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


standaré reclamation practices to restore habitat and to 
reduce the long-term loss of important habitat; or 


application of geotechnical materials for construction. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


The ACEC would remain closed to mineral material sales 
in the vista. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 








ALTERNATIVES 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
values (see Table 2-12 and Map 21). Other resources and 
areas to be protected include but are not limited to: raptor 
nesting sites, special status plant species habitat, and locations 
for interpretive signs. 

Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 

Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation values, public health and safety, cultural 
and historic values, geologic features, and crucial wildlife 
habitats (crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition 
areas, and nesting and breeding areas). For more information, 
see Table 2-12 and Map 22. 

Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural and historic resources, 
special status species, watershed management objectives, and 
for public health and safety. However, excepiions could be 
considered for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, 
interpretive signs, or other types of actions that would be 
conducted for the benefit of these same resources and uses. 


Travel Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. Access on other roads could be authorized for all 
types of vehicles, including over-the-snow vehicles. 


Seasonal closures would not be applied for protection of 
other resource values. 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general \,ild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. 


The wild horse herd management area would not be ex- 


Wildlife Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 

management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 
Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 

integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 

ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
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and use in the ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturb- 
ing and Disruptive Management sections for related manage- 
ment actions. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC (20 acres 
in the planning area) 


The management objectives and actions would be the same 
as described for the Preferred Alternative except as discussed 
for the following resources. Some of the actions in these 
resource management sections may be the same as described 
in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for under- 
standing and clarification. 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Fluid Minerals management actions 
for the overall planning area. In addition: 


Under this alternative, the following could occur: 


Fluid mineral leasing could occur in the ACEC. Upon 
completion of the JMHCAP, the ACEC would be open to 
leasing consideration, with an NSO stipulation, and other 
stipulations or conditional requirements. The ACEC would 
remain closed to surface disturbance activities associated 
with fluid mineral development. Map 21 and Map | 1 show 
those portions of the ACEC that would be closed to surface 
occupancy, and that would be seasonally conditioned. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


The ACEC would remain closed to surface disturbing 
activities that could adversely affect the ACEC values (Map 
21). 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
prot ction of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives, and for public 
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ALTERNATIVES 


health and safety. However, exceptions could be considered 
for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive 
signs, or other types of actions that would be conducted for the 
benefit of these same resources and uses. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and Disrup- 
tive Management sections for related management actions. 


Red Desert Watershed Area (169,010 acres in 
the planning area) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general management 
actions for the overall planning area and described in the 
Green River RMP (see Appendix 3). About two thirds of the 
Oregon Buttes ACEC occurs in the Red Desert Watershed 
Area. A portion of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, and 
therefore, the core area, Split Rock, and the connectivity areas 
also occur in the watershed area. Where the Red Desert 
Watershed Area overlaps these areas, the management objec- 
tives and actions are discussed in those specific areas and not 
repeated here. In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Additional withdrawals from those identified in the Green 
River RMP (Appendix 3) would not be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments could be allowed in the core 
area, crucial big game ranges or the connectivity area. Func- 
tional, pre-existing water developm nts could be maintained 
and natural water sources (springs and seeps) would be 
protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: 1) to provide for leasing, exploration, and devel- 
opment of fluid minerals (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) 
while protecting other resource values; 2) to permit in an 
orderly and timely manner, the development of oil and gas 
reserves, inside and outside the core area; and 3) to conduct | 
and 2 in a manner that conforms, where possible, with the 
n anagement objectives for providing suitable habitat to main- 
tain the continued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and 
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other big game populations, and protecting other sensitive 
resources. 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

The entire area would be open to fluid mineral leasing. 
Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on about 
56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or parturition 
areas, Sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2- 


5 and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures for 
processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-12, Map 21, and Map 22). 
Surface disturbance conditional requirements would be placed 
on 114,130 acres. 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to consideration for fluid mineral 
leasing and development so long as they would be protected 
from irreversible adverse effects. See the Fluid Minerals 
section of the overall planning area for a description of 
management actions involving fluid mineral leasing explora- 
tion and development. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
effect before approval of the JMHCAP would be reviewed on 
a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipulations, 
any additional mitigation needs would be included (to the 
extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of approval for 
APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but would not be 
limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in (see Table 2-12); 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity; 

remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation to restore a..J io reduce the long-term 
loss of important habitat; or 


application of geotechnical materials for construction. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management act: ns for 
the overall planning area. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 





ALTERNATIVES 


Most of the Red Desert Watershed area would be open to 
consideration of geophysical exploration activities (USDI 
1997). Based on site specific analysis, geophysical explora- 
tion activities would be authorized with appropriate condi- 
tional requirements such as limiting the use of vehicles and 
explosive charges. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 

A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-12 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Special Status Plant Species Habitat, Tri- 
Territory Marker, and sites for interpretive signs. 

Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). 

Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be 
appropriately conditioned to protect certain important re- 
source values. These resources include but are not limited to: 
visual values, recreation values , public health and safcty, 
cultural values, geologic features, ; and crucial wildlife habi- 
tats (crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, 
and nesting and breeding areas). For more information, see 
Table 2-12 and Map 22. 

Areas closed to surface ‘listurbing and disruptive activities 
would also be closed to surface disturbing activities for the 
protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status 
species, watershed management objectives, and for public 
health and safety. However, exceptions could be considered 
for such surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive 
signs, or other types of actions that would be conducted for the 
benefit of these same resources and uses. 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the Red Desert Water- 
shed Area, for any purpose, would be limited to only specific 
roads identified for winter use. Access on other roads could 
be authorized for all types of vehicles, including over-the- 
snow vehicles. 


The seasonal ve.1icle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the core area would not apply. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The entire watershed area would be managed as a VRM 
Class III area. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the degree of activity 
and use in the Red Desert Watershed Area. See Reclamation 
and Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections 
for related management actions. 


ALTERNATIVE B 
Overall Planning Area Management 


Where the management objectives and actions are the 
same as described for the Preferred Alternative, they gener- 
ally are not repeated. Some of the » © ons in these resource 
management sections may be the saii as described in the 
preferred alternative but are repeated here for understanding 
and clarification. 

An evaluation to acquire additional resource information 
for evaluating land and resource use proposals would not be 
conducted prior to leasing portions of the planning area. 
Monitoring would occur as described in the Monitoring sec- 
tion (Table 2-1 and Appendix 6). 


Cultural, Natural History, and Paleontological 
Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: NRHP-eligible sites would be 
avoided by 300 feet. 


Expansion Era Roads - Expansion Era Roads and the 
Indian Gap Trail would be pres: -ved for their historic re- 
source values, pursuant to Green River RMP guidance. Sur- 
face disturbing activities proposed to affect any segment of an 
Expansion Era Road or the Indian Gap Trail would be prohib- 
ited within 1/4 mile (see Appendix 3). 


Activities v ould avoid Native American respected places 
by | mile. Viewshed (vista) and noise analyses may be 
conducted to help determine appropriate avoidance distances. 


Activities would be excluded within a 1/2-mile viewshed 
(vista-same as GRRMP) of the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
(Arpendix 3). Surface disturbiug and disruptive activities 
would be prohibited within 1/2 mile of all rock art sites. A 
noise analysis may be conducted for each site. 


Surface disturbing activities would be prohibited within 
the paleosol deposition area. Exceptions may be considered 
on a case-by-case basis if adverse effects could be mitigated 
by authorized users or permittees 


See Recreation Management for guidance on back country 
byway interpretive sites, and project planning for Crookston 
Ranch and the White Mountain Petroglyphs. 
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Fire Management 


Same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Preferred 
Alternative except: 

The public lands within the planning area, with the excep- 
tion of defined exclusion and avoidance areas, would be open 
to consideration of granting of rights-of-way, permits, and 
leases (Map 32, Map 33, and Table 2-13). Location of rights- 
of-way, pet.uits, and leases would be concentrated in certain 
areas and avoided or excluded in others, to protect sensitive 
resources. In particular, these actions would avoid the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation associations to minimize ef- 
fects to big game habitat. Portions of Indian Gap and the face 
of Steamboat Mountain (the steep slopes around the perimeter 
of Steamboat Mountain) would be closed (exclusion areas) to 
these actions. 

Major transportation and utility line rights-of-way would 
be confined to established ROW concentration areas. Areas 
designated as utility windows, ROW concentration areas, and 
existing Communication sites would be preferred locations for 
future grants (Map 32 and Map 33). Additional nght-of-way 
windows would be established to limit the areas disturbed by 
ROW activity, and to concentrate these types of facilities. 
Rights-of-way would be located in the windows identified. In 
particular, pipelines and other linear facilities would follow 
existing roads and pip !ines, and offsite facili.es (tank batter- 
ies, etc.) would be clustered or located in the same geographic 
areas. The piacement of the offsite facilities may be concen- 
trated in different areas than the linear facilities if area objec- 
tives can be met. 


In addition to existing guidance from the Green River 
RMP, transportation planning would include the locations of 
rights-of-way. Linear rights-of-way would follow existing 
roads and trails in accordance with transportation planning. 
Areas closed to oil and gas leasing and to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would be closed to rights-of-way for 
the protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special 
Status species, watershed management objectives, and for 
public health and safety. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or 
less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: |) follow 
existir, improved roads or right-of-way concentration areas 
in conformance with transportation planning; 2) meet area 
objectives; aiid 3) do not create safety hazards. Activity in the 
South Pass Historic Landscane ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, 
and White Mountain Petrogiyphs ACEC would follow the 
pr: scriptions in the Green River RMP (Appendix 3). 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, Essex 
Mountain, Pacific Buttes, and Continental Peak would be 
closed to communication sites to protect wildlife habitat and 
visual values. 


The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-14 would be pur- 
sued. Withdrawals would be pursued for the core, connectiv- 
ity area, elk calving areas (al! elk calving areas), the Steam- 
boat Mountain ACEC, the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, cul- 
tural site, and portions of White Mou"? :iin (the Native Ameri- 
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can Respected Places) (about 267,590 acres) (Map 34). Fu- 
ture withdrawals would also be pursued to protect important 
resource values as needs are identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as stated in the Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Authorized grazing use would 
not exceed the recognized permitted use. For analysis pur- 

poses, anticipated actual use would be based on the 5-year 
sete A an a AUMs (8,861 cattle and 990 
sheep). This grazing level was held constant throughout the 
planning period. 

Standards for Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for 
Livestock Grazing Management (S&Gs) would be imple- 
mented ondaneall ine all 
tions would be developed on a case-by-case basis. Appropri- 
ate measures would be taken to meet the standards for healthy 
rangelands. If standards are not being met, then guidelines 
would be used and appropriate action would be taken. Actions 
that would meet the objectives and benefit resources could be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. For this analysis, the 
levels of livesixck use may be reduced (where appropriate) as 
one of the appro ziate actions taken to meet the Wyoming 
Standards for Healthy Rangelands. 


Livestock turnout dates would be delayed to provide for 
more growing season rest (i.e., mid to late June); season-long 
use would not occur. Livestock grazing plans would be 
required. 


Applications for changes in class of livestock to sheep use 
would be considered on a case-by-case basis. Changes to 
cattle use would not be considered. 


Livestov:k grazing suitability reviews would be conducted 
on a case-by-case basis. Livestock forage use would not be 
allocated for unsuitable areas and would be removed from the 
forage base. 


Plowing of roads in winter for livestock accessibility and 
feeding would not be allowed except in emergency situations. 
Any such acti ‘ity would conform with transportation plan- 
ning (see the Tvansportation Planning section). 


Livestock grazing use on upland key grass species would 
be limited to 1) no more than 40 percent of the current growth 
(seasonal utilization); and 2) minimum heights throughout the 
growing season (to be determined for individual key species), 
whichever is reached first. Livestock would be removed when 
either seasonal utilization or minimum height is reached in a 
given area/pasture/aliotment. 


Livestock grazing management plans that address riparian 
and upland areas would be required. Riparian and upland 
areas would be managed primarily for wildlife and watershed 
needs. New riparian pastures would be esiablished only if 
watershed resources and wildlife habitat would be enhanced. 


Livestock grazing use in riparian areas would be limited (1) 
for key riparian shrub species, to no more than 30 percent of 
the stems browsed or (2) for herbaceous plants, to a seasonal 
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utilization of 40 percent or no less than a 6-inch minimum 
monitoring would be conducted throughout t! + grazing sea- 
son. 


Livestock salt licks would be located no closer than 1/2 
mile to water and no closer than 1/4 mile to sensitive plant 
species locations. 

Range improvements would be considered only when they 
would benefit wildlife and wildlife habitat. 


The sity exes (mniggati idor) is dered 
big game crucial habitat. Range improvements would be 


considered in crucial big game habitats only if they would 
benefit wildlife. 


Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
core area or in crucial big game winter ranges, including the 
connectivity area. Livestock water developments would be 
fenced and offsite water facilities would be developed (pipe- 
lines and troughs). Springs and seeps would be protected from 
excessive use. Livestock water developments would noi be 
placed within 2 miles of active sage grouse leks. 


Vegetation treatments would be considered on a case-by- 
case basis. A livestock grazing plan would be prepared prior 
to treatment. Areas proposed for vegetation treatments may 
be rested one full year prior to treatment and would be rested 
two full years after treatment. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: 1) to pro- 
vide for leasing, exploration, and development of fluid miner- 
als (oil and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) while protecting other 
resource values; 2) to permit in an orderly and timely manner, 
the development of oil and gas reserves, outside the core and 
connectivity areas; and 3) to conduct | and 2 in a manner that 
conforms with the management objectives for providing suit- 
able habitat to maintain the cont'nued existence of the Steam- 
boat elk herd and other big game populations, and protecting 
sensitive resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Tzble 2-15 lists public lands 
and federal minerals in the planning area with fluid mineral 
lease requirements that aze necessary to protect other resource 
values. 


Areas closed to leasing (discretionary closures) would 
include the core area and connectivi' y area, and White Moun- 
tain and Split Rock (Map 35). Approximately 220,790 acres 
of federal mineral estate would be closed to fluid mineral 
leasing. 


The remainder of the iederal fluid mineral estate in the 
planning area would be open to consideration for leasing with 
conditional requirements would apply to certain areas. A no 
surface occupancy requirement would be used to protect 
certain important resource values (see Table 2-15 and Map 
21). About 36,010 acres would be open to leasing with a no 
surface occupancy requirement. 





Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 347,250 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, raptor habitat, and 
game fish spawning areas (Table 2-5 and Map | 1). Also see 
Appendix 4 for procedures for processing authorizations in 
areas with seasonal requirements. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-15 and Map 36). Surface 
disturbance conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 462,560 acres. 

Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to further consideration for fluid min- 
eral leasing and development so long as crucial habitats and 
other sensitive resource values would be protected from 
irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). This would be accom- 
plished in part through controlled timing and sequencing of 
federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, development and 
reclamation in these areas. For example, satisfactory aban- 
donment of oil and gas wells and surface disturbance reclama- 
tion may be required before additional fluid mineral leasing 
and development couid occur in big game crucial ranges, 
migration routes and birthing areas. Under this alternative, 
the following could occur: 

Fluid mineral leasing could occur in portions of the plan- 

ning area. Upon completion of the JMHCAP, these areas 

would be open to leasing consideration, with necessary 
mitigation, which could include CSU, NSO, and other 

Stipulations or conditional requirements. 

Other portions of the planning area would be closed to 

leasing to provide adequate habitat and use oi that habitat 

(crucial winter range, calving/fawning, migration corri- 

dors, etc.) and protection of sensitive resources and public 

health and safety. The entire planning area would not be 
leased at the same time. In particular, nurtions of Steam- 
boat Mountain ACEC, Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, White 

Mountain, Split Rock area, and the core 2.nd connectivity 

areas would not be leased. 


As additional areas (outside the core, connectivity, White 
Mountain and Split Rock areas) become iwvailable for future 
leasing consideration, they would be considered on a case-by- 
case basis to determine if the planning area management 
objectives could be met, if they were to be leased and devel- 


oped. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
effect before approva! of the JMHCAP would be reviewed on 
a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipulations, 
any additional mitigation needs would be included as condi- 
tions of approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may 
include, but would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in the Green River RMP (see Table 2-15); 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, and road densities may be established with an 
objective of nc more than 0.5 to | mile of all-weather 
(improved) road per section in big game crucial habitat; 
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remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 

limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 

directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-15 and Figure |), where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 

clustering or centrally locating tank batteries to limit 
traffic and disturbance; 

shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat, 


application of geotechnical materials for construction); 
unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Areas 
closed to coal exploration would remain the same as those 
established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) (Map 23). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be applied. Explora- 
tion activities would avoid sensitive areas (Figure |). Areas 
closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be 
closed to exploration activities; however, exploration activi- 
ties could occur on existing roads anc trails in accordance with 
transportation planning. 


Solid Leasables (Sodium/Trona) MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVES: to provide suitable habitat to maintain the contin- 
ued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations. 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The entire planning area would 
be closed to sodium exploration activities. 


The planning area would be closed to trona water develop- 
ment activities. 


Salaivies (Mineral Materials) 


MANs«.GEMENT ACTIONS: The areas identified as closed 
to mineral material sales in the Green River RMP (USDI 
1997) would remain closed to mineral material sales (Table 2- 
16 and Map 37). 


The core and connectivity areas, White Mountain, and the 
Split F.. rea would be closed to mineral material sale 
activity. “cas closed to sur.ace disturbing and disruptive 
activities, elk calving areas, mountain shrub communities, 
including big sagebrush/scurfpea communities and special 
status species habitats would be closed to mineral material 
sales. Activities would avoid sensitive areas (Figure |). Sale 
proposals would be considered on a case-by-case basis, and 
appropriate mitigation would be applied. Road constructi jn 
ard upgrading of roads for mineral material extraction would 
only be allowed if in accordance with transportation planning. 
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The remainder of the planning area would be open to 
consideration of mineral material sales on a case-by-case 
basis. Sale areas and community pits would be established in 
and reclamation plans for use areas would be required. 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The proposed withdrawals in 
Table 2-14 would be pursued. Withdrawals would be pursued 
for the core, connectivity area, elk calving areas (ll elk 
calving areas), the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, the Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, cultural site, and portions of White 
Mountain (the Native American Respected Places) (about 
267,590 acres) (see Map 34). 


Future withdrawals would also be pursued to protect im- 
portant resource values as needs are identified. 


Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Most of the planning area 
would be open to consideration of geophysical exploration 
activities. Based on site specific analysis, geophysical explo- 
ration activities would be authorized with condi- 
tional requirements such as limiting the use of vehicles and 
explosive charges (Table 2-7). 

An interdisciplinary team review would be initiated for all 
geophysical proposals within the planning area. Exploration 
activities in sensitive areas would be limited and mitigation 
measures would be applied to protect sensitive resources 
(timing limitations, avoidance, restrictions on vehicle use and 
explosive charges, etc.). Areas closed to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would be closed to vehicle use and 
explosive charges. In areas closed to surface disturbing and 
disruptive activities, the core area, and sensitive areas (Figure 
1), exploration activities, without use of explosive charges, 
could occur on existing roads and trails in conformance with 
transportaiion planning. 


Areas of Native American concern would be closed to 


geophysical vehicles and explosive charges. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Satisfactory reclamation of 
surface disturbance and abandonment of facilities, such as oil 
and gas wells, range improvements. roads, trails, etc., that are 
no longer needed in the core area, may be required before 
additional facilities or disturbance would be allowed in big 
game crucial ranges, migration routes and birthing areas in the 
core area. 


Recreation Resource Management 
Same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Special Status Species Management 


}iANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The Special Status Plas* 
ACEC, designated in the Green River RMP, wovld be ex- 
panded to include 2,660 acres of Lesquerella icacrocarpa 
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(Map 38). Known locations of Lesquerella macrocarpa would 
be exclusion areas for rights-of-way (Table 2-13). 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: A no surface occupancy re- 
quiremen: would be used to protect certain important resource 
values (see Table 2-15). Resources and areas te be protected 
include but are not limited to: Boars Tusk, White Mountain 

Crookston Ranch, developed recreation sites 
and the ORV parking lot in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, 
raptor nesting sites, South Pass Historic Landscape (area 
visible within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail), special status 
plant species habitat, and Tri- Territory Marker. Additionally, 
surface disturbing activities would not be allowed on federal 
surface designated as no lease areas for oil and gas activity. 
Exceptions could be granted for designated right of way 
concentration areas. An NSO restriction would be applied to 
activities that may affect these areas. 

Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: (visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, etc.); crucial wildlife habi- 
tats (crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturiticn areas, 
anc nesting and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized 
sand dunes, and big sagebrush habitat. On areas where several 
of these resources overlap, an NSO requirement would be 
applied (Figure 1). For more information, see Table 2-15, 
Map 35, Map 21, Map 11, and Map 36. 


Based on site-specific analyses, surface-disturbing activi- 
ties would be limited during wet weather, on frozen soils, and 
on slopes greater than 20 percent. 


NRHP-eligible sites would be avoided by 300 feet. 


Native American Respected Places - Activities would 
avoid Native American respected places by | mile. Viewshed 
(vista) and nc:< analysis may be conducted to help determine 
appropriaie avoidance distances. 


Rock Art Sites - Activities would be excluded within a - 
mile viewshed (vista-same as GRRMP) of the White Moun- 
tain Petroglyphs (Appendix 3). Surface disturbing and dis- 
ru, ‘ive activities would be prohibited within mile of all rock 
art snes. 


Surface disturbing activities would be prohibited within 
the entire paleosol deposition area. The area would be 
reviewed for consideration for nomination to the National 
Register of Historic Places. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing and to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would also be closed to surface 
disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife habitat, 
cultural resources, special status species, watershed manage- 
ment objectives, and for public health and safety. However, 
exceptions could be considered for s ich surface disturbing 
activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other types of 
actions that would be conducted for the benefit of these same 


resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) 
in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 1) follow 
roads or right-of-way concentration areas in conformance 
with transportation planning; 2) meet area objectives; and 3) 
do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and Realty Man- 
agement section). Activity in the South Pass Historic Land- 
scape ACEC, Oregon Buttes ACEC, and White Mountain 
Petroglyphs ACEC would follow the prescriptions in the 
Green River RMP (Appendix 3). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: General winter vehicular ac- 
cess in the planning area, for any purpose, woukt be limited to 
only specific roads identified for winter use. However, access 
on other roads could be authorized for over-the-snow vehicles 
only. 

Specific roads and trails designated “limited to designated 
roads and trails” would be identified on a case-by-case basis. 
The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat would apply. Additional seasonal closures 
may be applied for protection of other resource values as 
needed. 

Road and trail construction or upgrading would be prohib- 
ite¢ trough woodland habitat (i.c., juniper, limber pine, 
aspen) or springs and seeps (pre-existing improved roads may 
be used). 


Transportation planning would identify appropriate a vess 
routes and provide maximum protection for crucial habitats 
and sensitive resources (Appendix 5). Future site specific 
activity or implementation planniug would also address any 
needed requirements for motorized vehicular use, non-motor- 
ized vehicular use, and non-motorized mechanical transport 
and also address any needed requirement for transportati 1 
planning. 


Factors to be considered in development of transportation 
plans include: 


Historic use levels of roads and trails. 
Use of required construction specifications. 


Rehabilitating, obliterating, or barricading unused roads 
and trails, ana closure or maintenance of those causing 
resource damage. The transportation plan and affected 
maps would be corrected to reflect closed roads and trails. 


Seasonal or admi. «strat. ve 10ad closures/gating in crucial 
habitats (fer single use/well destination roads) to limit 
traffic and di-: upting activities. 


Concentrating strea’ + and nparian area crossings to key 
locations to restrict numbers of crossings and to benefit 
resource management objectives. New crossings would 
not be allowed. Exceptions may be granted if proposed 
crossings would reduce adverse effects, benefit area objec- 
tives, and reduce miles of road (and/or frequency of use) 
Some crossings (2-tracks) would be closed. Commercial 
and service vehicles would be restricted to identified 
upgraded crossings. Bridges would be required for all 
perennial streams. 
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Limiting the number and location of access routes that 
bisect wildlife habitats and migration routes. 


Limiting the number and miles of road in crucial habitats. 


Limiting the number and miles of all-weather road, and the 

level of use on these roads during crucial wildlife and 

watershed periods (November-June). 

Grouping and offsite location of ancillary facilities away 

from crucial habitats and sensitive areas. 

Limiting all-season use to primarily identified roads. 

Posting speed limits, as necessary, to protect wildlife and 

public health and safety, and to meet planning area man- 

agement objectives. 

In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
Square mile): 


Core and connectivity areas = 0.5 miles or less 

Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and White Mountain area = 
1.0 mile or less 

All other areas of crucial elk habitat = more than 1.0 mile. 


Vegetation Management 


Same as stated in the Preferred Alternative. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: VRM classes would be man- 
aged according to the classifications shown in Table 2-8. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Split Rock, and the Red 
Desert Watershed would be managed as Class II VRM areas 
(Map 39). 


Portions of White Mountain would be managed as a Class 
I! VRM area (Map 39). 


Watershed/Water Quality Management 


Same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: Same as stated in the 
Preferred Alternative. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The boundary of the Divide 
Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Area would be ex- 
panded to include the entire planning area. No more than 100 
horses would occupy the expansion area portion of the Divide 
Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Area. The Appropriate 
Management Level for the expanded Divide Basin Wild 
Horse Herd Management (415-600 horses) Area would not 
change (Map 40). 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Avoiding fragmentation of 
habitat and maintaining the integrity of migration corridors, 
birthing areas, and winter ranges would be addressed by 
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limiting the number of roads and access, and limiting the 
degree of activity and use in the planning area. See Transpor- 
tation Management and Suitace Disturbing and Disruptive 
Management sections. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for enhancement of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities . Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Special consideration would be given to management needs of 
amphibians. Fences may be constructed to control | vestock 
grazing and movement in these areas. Interpretive signs 
would be used to direct ORV use around the ponds to prevent 
resource damage. 


Priority would be given to maintaining or enhancing moun- 
tain plover and sage grouse habitat. Surface disturbing and 
disruptive activities would be appropriately conditioned to 
protect these habitats (see Vegetation Management and Sur- 
face Disturb:::2 and Disruptive Management Sections). Live- 
stock wat *deve'opments would not be placed within 2 miles 
of sage grouse leks. 


In and around the “hay meadow exclosures” on Pacific 
Creek, riparian and fish habitat would be managed for trout. 


Riparian and upland vegetation types would be managed 
with emphasis on enhancing wildlife habitat, watershed val- 
ues, and biodiver.ity values. 


See the Travel Management and Reclamation sections for 
other requirements concerning wildlife habitats. 


Core Area (Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC, eastern portion of the Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, and adjacent 
overlapping crucial big game habitat) 


Management objectives and management actions for these 
resource and land use programs are the same as described in 
the Green River RMP and for the General JMHCAP area. The 
following management objectives and management actions 
are either specifically important to the core area and are 
repeated, or are different from those for the General JMHCAP 
area. 


GENEKAL MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as stated 
for the Preferred Alternative: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Rights-of-way would avoid the big sagebrush/scurfpea 
vegetation associations to minimize effects to big game habi- 
tat. Portions of Indian Gap and the face of Steamboat 
Mountain (the steep slopes around the perimeter of Steamboat 
Mountain) would be closed (exclusion areas) to these actions 
(Map 32, Map 33, and Table 2-13). 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC and Essex Mountain 
would be closed to communication sites to protect wildlife 
habitat and visual values. 
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The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-14 would be pur- 
sued. Withdrawals would be pursued for the core and connec- 
tivity areas, elk calving areas, the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, 
and the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, (about 80,410 acres) 
(Map 34). Future withdrawals would also be pursued to 
protect important resource values as needs are identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
core, Or connectivity areas, or in crucial winter ranges. Func- 
tional, pre-existing water developments could be maintained 
and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in the core area 
would be protected. 


Minerals Management 
Leasable Minerals 


Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: to provide 
for the maximum protection of the Steamboat elk herd and 
other big game populations, and protect other sensitive re- 
sources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The core and connectivity areas would be closed to fluid 
mineral leasing. Approximately 80,410 acres of federal 
mineral estate would be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 
35). 


Under this alternative, the following could occur: 


Fluid mineral leasing could not occur in core and connec- 
tivity areas to provide adequate habitat and use of that 
habitat (crucial winter range, calving/fawning, migration 
corridors, etc.) and protection of sensitive resources and 
public health and safety. 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would be considered on a case-by-case 
basis to determine if the core area management objectives 
could be met, if they were to be leased and developed. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
the core area that existed before approval of the JMHCAP 
would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Besides the 
existing lease stipulations, any additional mitigation needs 
would be included (to the extent allowed by regulation) as 
conditions of approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may 
include, but would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in (see Table 2-15); 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than mile of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas and | mile in the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC, 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-15 and Figure |) where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
or 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


Areas closed to coal exploration would remain the same as 
those established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis and appropriate mitigation would be required. Explora- 
tion activities would avoid sensitive areas (Figure 1). Activi- 
ties in the core area would be limited to foot traffic except for 
on existing roads and trails in conformance with transporta- 
tion planning. The Steamboat Mountain area (outside area 
with coal recommendations) would be closed to exploration 
activities. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Mineral 
Materials management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 

The areas identified in Table 2-16 would be | ‘osed to 
mineral material sales. 


The core area would be closed to mineral material sale. 


Locatable Minerals 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Locatable 
Minerals management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 


Withdrawals would be pursued for the core and connectiv- 
ity areas, elk calving areas, Steamboat Mountain ACEC, the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, and Native American respected 
places (about 80,410 acres) (Map 34 and Table 2-14). Future 
withdrawals from mineral location in the core area would be 
pursued to protect important resource values, as needs are 
identified. 

















Geophysical 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Geophysical 
management actions for the overall planning area. In addi- 
tion: 


In the core area, exploration activities, without use of 
explosive charges, could occur on existing roads and trails in 
conformance with transportation planning (Table 2-7). 


Areas of Native American concern would be closed to 
geophysical vehicles and explosive charges. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
core area, may be required before additional facilities or 
disturbance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, 
migration routes and birthing areas in the core area. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities 
Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-15 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Boars Tusk, White Mountain Petroglyphs, 
Crookston Ranch, developed recreation sites and the ORV 
parking lot in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting 
sites, South Pass Historic Landscape (area visible within 3- 
mile buffer of Oregon Trail), special status plant species 
habitat, and the Tri-Territory Marker. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 80.410 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned on about 80410 acres to protect 
certain important resource values. These resources include 
but are not limited to: (visual values, recreation opportunities, 
public health and safety, cultural values, geologic features, 
crucial wildlife habitats (crucial winter ranges, migration 
routes, parturition areas, and nesting and breeding areas), 
stabilized arid unstabilized sand dunes, and big sagebrush 
habitat. On areas where several of these resources overlap, an 
NSO requirement would be applied (Figure 1). For more 
information, see Table 2-15 and Map 36). 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing and to surtace disturbing 
and disruptive activities would also be closed to surface 
disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife habitat, 
cultural resources, special status species, watershed manage- 
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ment objectives, and for public health and safety. However, 
exceptions could be considered for such surface disturbing 
activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other types of 
actions that would be conducted for the benefit of these same 
resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) 
in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 1) follow 
roads or right-of-way concentration areas in conformance 
with transportation planning; 2) meet core area objectives; 
and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands ard Realty 
Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the core area, for any 
purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified for 
winter use. However, access on other roads could be autho- 
rized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the core area would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed. 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): 


Core and connectivity areas = 0.5 miles or less 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC = 1.0 mile or less. 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC and Split Rock would be 
managed as a Class II VRM area (Map 39). 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


The boundary of the Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Manage- 
ment Area would be expanded. No more than 100 horses 
would occupy the expansion area portion of the Divide Basin 
Wild Horse Herd Management Area. The Appropriate Man- 
agement Level for the expanded Divide Basin Wild Horse 
Herd Management Area would not change. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of m zration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
core area. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and 
Disruptive Managemen sections for related management 
actions. 































































































































The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for enhancement of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Special consideration would be given to management needs of 
amphibians. Fences may be constructed to control livestock 
grazing and movement in these areas. Interpretive signs 
would be used to direct ORV use around the ponds to prevent 
resource damage. 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (38,650 acres in 
the planning area) 


The western portion of the ACEC Is within the Buffalo 
Hump and Sand Dunes WSAs and lies outside the core area. 
The western portion would be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review 
(USDI 1995). The eastern portion of the ACEC is inside the 
core area and for consistency in manageme nt of the ACEC, the 
following discussion presents the actions for both the eastern 
and western portions of the ACEC. Some of the general 
JMHCAP proposed decisions are repeated, where they apply 
to the entire ACEC or where they are needed to complement 
understanding of the discussion. Actions that apply solely to 
either the eastern or westem portion are sO noted. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Rights-of-way would avoid the big sagebrush/scurtpea 
vegetation associations to minimize effects to big game habi- 
tat. The base of Steamboat Mountain and the steep slopes 
around the perimeter of Steamboat Mountain (i.e., those 
portions which are within the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC) 


would be closed (exclusion areas) to these actions (Map 32, 
Map 33, and Table 2-13). 


Within the eastern portion of the ACEC (inside the core 
area), both stabilized and active sand dunes would be closed 
to construction and development types of activities and re- 
tated surface disturbance unless analysis indicates that the 
management objectives for the area could be met. In situa- 
tions where there are pre-existing authorizations and ongoing 
development in the area, new linear facilities such as pipelines 
and phone lines would be laid on the surface, or buried 
adjacent to access roads, or within existing concentration 
areas containing such lines, in conformance ith transporta- 
tion planning. Surface pipelines would be monitored by the 
operators to identify potential hazards to public health and 
safety, particularly in the open ORV area. Identified hazards 
would be marked to improve visibility. A recreation user Map 
would be developed in cooperation with oil and gas operators 
to show the location of above ground facilities (e.g.. pipelines. 
well production facilities, snow fences, etc.)- 


The entire ACEC would be closed to communication sites 
to protect wildlife habitat, visual values and geologic features. 
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Areas closed to oil and gas leasing and to surface disturbing 
and disruptive acti ities would be closed to rights-of-way for 
the protection of wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special 
status species, watershed management objectives, and for 
public health and safety. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or 
less) in these areas W ould be prohibited, unless they: |) follow 
existing Improv ed roads or right-of-way concentration areas 
in conformance with transportation planning; 2) meet area 
objectives. and 3) do not create safety hazards. 


The proposed withdrawals from mineral location in the 
ACEC (Table 2-14) would be pursued. 


Livestock Grazing Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources ( springs and seeps) in 
the core area would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE (within the eastern portion of the ACEC): provide 
maximum protection to preserve and protect the integrity of 
the unique values in the ACEC and to provide maximum 
protection of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations, and protect other sensitive resources. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Leasable 


Under this alternative, In the eastern portion, the following 
could occur: 

The ACEC would be closed to fluid mineral leasing to 
maximize habitat and use of that habitat (crucial winter range, 
calving/fawning, migration corridors, etc.) and protection of 
sensitive resources and public health and safety. 


As additional areas become ay ailable for future leasing 
consideration, they would not be leased. 


Exploration and development act\ ‘ties related to leases in 
the ACEC that existed before approval of the JMHCAP. 
would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Besides the 
existing lease stipulations, an) additional mitigation needs 
would be included (to the extent allowed by regulation) as 
conditions of approy al for APDs. Conditions of approval may 
include, but would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-15): 

transportation planning. prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than | mile of all- 
weather (improved) road per section In big game crucial 
habitat areas. 

remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area. 
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multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas, 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-15 and Figure |) where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
or 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


About 23,980 acres would remain closed to coal explora- 
tion (USDI 1997). Exploration proposals would be reviewed 
on a case-by-case basis and appropriate mitigation would be 
required. Exploration activities would avoid sensitive areas 
(Figure 1). Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to exploration activities; however, 
exploration activities could occur on existing roads and trails 
within these areas in conformance with transportation plan- 
ning. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Mineral location withdrawals would be pursued for the 
entire ACEC including Crookston Ranch and the western 
portion of the ACEC, for the protection of cultural and historic 
values, visual resource values, geologic features, pond 
(flockets) areas, important wildlife habitat, and Native Ameri- 
can respected places (about 38,650 acres) (Map 34 and Table 
2-14). Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry 
under the land laws in the ACEC would be pursued to protect 
important resource values, as needs are identified. 
Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 

In the eastern portion of the ACEC, exploration activities, 
without use of explosive charges, could occur on existing 
roads and trails in conformance with transportation + anning 
(Table 2-7). The ORV parking area would be clos. 4. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: Same as general Reclama- 
tion and Reclamation Monitoring objectives for the overall 
planning area. 
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MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satistactory reclamation of surtace disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
ACEC, may be required before additional facilities or distur- 
bance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, migration 
routes and birthing areas, and on stabilized dunes in the 
ACEC. 


Recreation Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: Same as general Recre- 
ation Resource management objectives for the overall plan- 
ning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Recreation 
Resource management actions for the overall planning area. 
In addition: 


Activities would not be permitted to disrupt access to or use 
of developed and semi-developed recreation sites. Activities 
that are incompatible with recreation sites would be managed 
to avoid these sites. 


See the Surface Disturbance section for management pre- 
scriptions relating to surface disturbing activities. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: Same as general Surface 
Disturbing and Disruptive management objective for overall 
planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-15 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch site, developed 
recreation sites, the ORV parking lot, raptor nesting sites, 
special status plant species habitat, big sagebrush/scurfpea 
vegetation communities, and important cultural sites. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surtace disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
(crucial! winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and 
nesting and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand 
dunes, and big sagebrush habitat. On areas where several of 
these resources overlap, an NSO requirement would be ap- 
plied (Figure |). For more information, see Table 2-15 and 
Map 36. 
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In the eastern portion, areas closed to oil and gas leasing 
and to surface disturbing and disruptive activities would also 
be closed to surface disturbing activities for the protection of 
wildlife habitat, cultural resources, special status species, 
watershed management objectives, and for public health and 
safety. However, exceptions could be considered for such 
surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or 
other types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit 
of these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 
inch or less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 
|) follow roads or right-of-way concentration areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning; 2) meet core area 
objectives; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands 
and Realty Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overal! planning area. In addition in the 
eastern portion: 


General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
purpose, would be limited only specific roads identified for 
winter use. However, access on other roads could be autho- 
rized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): The ACEC = 1.0 mile or less. 


Vegetation Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Vegetation 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Native vegetation would be maintained and protected on 
the BLM-administered public lands to allow natural plant 
succession to continue. Revegetation of disturbed areas with 
big sagebrush and other adaptable shrubs would be required to 
maintain or improve big game habitat. 


Visual Resource Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. 

The ACEC would be managed as a Class I] VRM area 
(Map 39). 


Watershed/W ater Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 
In addition: 


Surface water, soils, and shallow aquifers would be pro- 
tected from contamination by practices such as closed drilling 
systems or installation of pit liners. Pit liners would be 
removed prior to reserve pit reclamation. 
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Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


The boundary of the Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Man- 
agement Area would be expanded. No more than 100 horses 
would occupy the expansion area portion of the Divide Basin 
Wild Horse Herd Management Area. The Appropriate Man- 
agement Level for the expanded Divide Basin Wild Horse 
Herd Management Area would not change. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. The iniegrity of migration corridors, birthing areas 
and winter ranges would be maintained. See Reclamation and 
Surtace Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections for 
relat_d management actions. 


The pond (flockets) areas in the sand dunes would be 
managed for enhancement of wildlife habitat and vegetation 
communities. Surface uses would be restricted in these areas. 
Special consideration would be given to management needs of 
amphibians. Fences may be constructed to control livestock 
grazing and movement in these areas. Interpretive signs 
would be used to direct OR V use around the ponds to prevent 
resource damage in the eastern portion. 


The relatively pristine portion of the eastern area that has 
no developments (approximately 8,800 acres), including the 
base of Steamboat Rim, would be managed to protect big 
game habitat, vegetation communities, and visual and recre- 
ation resources. 


To support and improve the diversity of wildlife species 
within the area, wildlife habitat on the BLM-administered 
public lands would be protected, maintained, or enhanced. 
Crucial elk winter range in the area would be maintained as an 
essential component of the elk habitat. 


Ponds in the sand dunes (flockets) would be managed for 
wildlife and vegetation enhancement. Special consideration 
would be given to amphibians. Surface uses would be 
restricted in these areas. Fencing may occur for livestock 
management. Interpretive signs would be considered to direct 
ORV use around ponds. 


Projects to improve the interdunal ponds for bird, amphib- 
an, and mammal habitat would be considered and evaluated 
for development on the BLM-administered public lands. The 
ponds would not be used as water sources for development 
activities. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC (43,310 acres in 


the planning area) 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 
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The existing Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be ex- 
panded to 65,630 acres (Map 38). 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The ACEC would be an avoidance area for rights-of-way. 
'n particular, rights-of-way would be required to avoid the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation associations to minimize ef- 
fects to big game habitat. Steamboat Rim, portions of Indian 
Gap and the face of Steamboat Mountain (the steep slopes 
around the perimeter of Steamboat Mountain), Johnson Gap, 
and the big sagebrush-scurfpea vegetation type at the base of 
Steamboat Mountain) would be closed (exclusion areas) to all 
rights-of-way, no exceptions (Map 32, Map 33, and Table 2- 
13). 


Where right-of-way activity cannot avoid the ACEC, trans- 
portation planning would be used to determine right-of-way 
locations. Linear rights-of-way would follow roads and trails 
in accordance with transportation planning. Existing right-of- 
way routes would be used whenever possible. Areas closed to 
mineral leasing and to surface disturbing and disruptive ac- 
tivities would be closed to the location of additional rights-of- 
way. Within these areas and in conformance with transporta- 
tion planning, pre-existing rights-of-way as of the date of 
approval of the JMHCAP could remain in place and continue 
to be used. Small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) in these 
areas could be authorized only if they: 1) follow pre-existing 
improved roads or right-of-way concentration areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning: 2) meet area objec- 
tives; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and 
Realty Management section). 


The ACEC would be closed to communication sites to 
protect wildlife habitat and visual values. 


Withdrawals would be pursued for all of the existing 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC (Map 34 and Table 2-14). 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT OB- 
JECTIVE: to provide for the maximum protection of the 
Steamboat elk herd and other big game populations. and to 
protect sensitive resources. 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Fluid Miner- 
als management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 
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Under this alternative, the following could occur: 


The ACEC would be closed to leasing to maximize habitat 
and use of that habitat (crucial winter range, calving/ 
fawning, migration corridors, etc.) and to provide for 
protection of sensitive resources and public health and 
safety. The entire ACEC would not be leased (see Table 2- 
15, Map 35, and Figure 1). 


As additional areas become available for future leasing 
consideration, they would not be leased. 


Exploration and deveiopment activities related to leases in 
the ACEC that existed before approval of the JMHCAP would 
be reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing 
lease stipulations, any additional mitigation needs would be 
included (to the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of 
approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but 
would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-15; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 0.5 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas; 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area: 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-15 and Figure |) where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects: 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore habitat and to reduce the 
long-term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction: 
or 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: 
Same as general Solid Leasable Minerals management objec- 
tives tor the overall planning area. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Solid Leas- 
able Minerals management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


About 33,530 acres would remain closed to coal explora- 
tion (USDI 1997). Exploration proposals would be reviewed 
on a case-by-case basis and appropriate mitigation would be 
required. Exploration activities would avoid sensitive areas 
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(Figure |). Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to exploration activities; howe +... 
exploration activities could occur on existing roads and trails 
within these areas in conformance with transportation plan- 
ning. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. The areas identified in Table 2-16 
would be closed to mineral material sales. In addition: 


The ACEC would be closed to mineral material sales. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Withdrawals would be pursued for the existing Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC (Map 34 and Table 2-14). 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical managemei't actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


The ACEC would be closed to the use of vehicles and 
explosive charges. Activity could occur on existing roads and 
trails in conformance with transportation planning (Table 2- 
7). 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
ACEC, may be required before additional facilities or distur- 
bance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, migration 
routes and birthing areas in the ACEC. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-15 and 
Map 21). Resources and areas to be protected include but are 
not limited to: raptor nesting sites, special status plant species 
habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, and locations for interpretive 
signs. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
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(crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and 
nesting and breeding areas), and big sagebrush habitat. On 
areas where several of these resources overlap, an NSO 
requirement would be applied (Figure |). For more informa- 
tion, see Table 2-15 and Map 36. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing ( Map 35) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surface 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 
types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 
these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 
inch or less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they: 
1) follow roads or right-of-way concentration areas in con- 
formance with transportation planning; 2) meet ACEC objec- 
tives; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and 
Realty Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
pur \ose, would be limited only to specific roads identified for 
win.er use. However, access on other roads could be autho- 
rized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the ACEC would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed. 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): the ACEC and connectivity area = 0.5 miles or 
less. 


Road construction and new access may not be feasible for 
much of the ACEC. To prevent conflicts with big game and 
big game habitat, recreation users, and other resource and land 
use activities, alternative access methods may be needed (use 
of existing or designated roads or pads, seasonal travel re- 
quirements or restrictions, use of helicopters, etc.). 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC and Split Rock would be 
managed as Class II VRM areas (Map 39: Table 2-8). 
Watershed/Water Quality Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Watershed/ 
Water Quality management actions for overall planning area. 
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Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


The boundary of the Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Man- 
agernent Area would be expanded. No more than 100 horses 
would occupy the expansion area portion of the Divide Basin 
Wild Horse Herd Management Area. The Appropriate Man- 
agement Level for the expanded Divide Basin Wild Horse 
Herd Management Area would not change. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and Disrup- 
tive Management sections for related management actions. 


All activities would be designed to place priority consider- 
ation on elk habitat over conflicting land uses to ensure 
continued elk use in the ACEC. Steamboat Rim and the base 
of the rim would be managed to protect big game habitat, 
vegetation communities, and visual and recreation resources. 


Other Special Management Areas 


Oregon Buttes ACEC (3,450 acres in the 
planning area) 


The ACEC is within the Oregon Buttes, White Horse 
Creek and Honeycomb Buttes WSAs and lies outside the core 
area. The ACEC would be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review” 
(USDI 1995). The management objectives and actions would 
be the same as described for the Preferred Alternative except 
as discussed for the following resources. Some of the actions 
in these resource management sections may be the same as 
described in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for 
understanding and clarification. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In adc ition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry under 
the land laws in the ACEC would be pursued to protect 
important resource values, as needs are identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 

MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 
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Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: The ACEC would remain closed to fluid mineral 
leasing (nondiscretionary closure-approximately 3,450 acres 
of federal mineral estate). 


Salables ( Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 

The areas identified in Table 2-16 would be closed to 
mineral material sales. 


The ACEC would remain closed to mineral material sales 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 

Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry under 
the land laws in the ACEC would be pursued to protect 
important resource values, as needs are identified. 
Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 

In the ACEC, exploration activities, without use of explo- 
sive charges or motorized vehicles, could occur in conform- 
ance with ACEC objectives (Table 2-7). 


Special Status Plant ACEC Expansion 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the general 
management section of the Preferred Alternative. In addition: 


The Special Status Plant ACEC, designated in the Green 
River RMP, would be expanded to include 2,660 acres of 
Lesquerella macrocarpa (Map 38). 


South Pass Historic Landscape (45,830 acres 
in the planning area) 


The management objectives and actions would be the same 
as described for the Preferred Alternative except as discussed 
for the following resources. Some of the actions in these 
resource Management sections may be the same as described 
in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for under- 
Standing and clarification. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Realty management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 
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Communication sites could not be considered on Pacific 
Buttes (Table 2-13). Actions on Pacific Butte would conform 
to the existing management prescriptions for the South Pass 
Historic Landscape (Appendix 3). 


Withdrawals would be pursued for elk calving areas in 
addition to those withdrawals listed in the Green River RMP 
(Map 34 and Appendix 3). Future withdrawals from mineral 
location and entry under the land laws in the ACEC would be 
pursued to protect important resource values, as needs are 
identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 
MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 

Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Fluid Minerals management actions 
for the overall planning area. In addition: 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat within the ACEC (Table 2-5 
and Map 1|1). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures for 
processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 


ments. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values in the ACEC (see Table 2-15, Figure 1, Map 
35, Map 21, and Map 36). 


The historic values in the landscape, crucial habitats, and 
other areas of sensitive resource values outside the connectiv- 
ity area would be open to consideration for fluid mineral 
leasing and development so long as they would be protected 
from irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). See the Fluid 
Minerals section of the overall planning area for a description 
of management actions involving fluid mineral leasing explo- 
ration and development. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
the ACEC that existed before approval of the JMHCAP would 
be reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing 
lease stipulations, any additional mitigation needs would be 
included (to the extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of 
approval for APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but 
would not be limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in Table 2-15; 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 0.5 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas: 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


muitiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-15 and Figure |), where access 
and surface dis.urbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects: 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore habitat and to reduce the 
long-term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
or 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


The areas identified in Table 2-16 would be closed to 
mineral material sales. The connectivity portion of the ACEC 
would be closed to minerai material sales. That portion of the 
ACEC seen from the historic trail (vista) would remain closed 
to mineral material sales. Other mineral material sale activity 
would conform with the prescriptions established for the 
South Pass Historic Landscape in the Green River RMP. This 
activity would not detract from the relevance and importance 
values of the ACEC. Sale proposals would be considered on 
a case-by-case basis, and appropriate mitigation would be 
required. Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities, elk calving areas, and mountain shrub communities 
(including big sagebrush/scurfpea communities and special 
Status species habitats) would be closed to mineral material 
sales. Road construction and upgrading of roads for mineral 
material extraction would only be allowed in accordance with 
transportation planning. 


Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


Withdrawals would be pursued for elk calving areas in 
addition to those withdrawals listed in the Green River RMP 
(Map 34 and Appendix 3). Future withdrawals from mineral 
location and entry under the land laws in the ACEC would be 
pursued to protect important resource values, as needs are 
identified. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Shothole activity would not be allowed along the trails. 
Other geophysical operations would be allowed within the 
historic trails corridors if site specific analysis determines that 
no effects adverse to the visual integrity of the trails would 
occur. 
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Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would be closed to vehicle use and explosive charges. In areas 
closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities and 
sensitive areas (Figure |), exploration activities, without use 
of explosive charges, could occur on existing roads and trails 
in conformance with transportation planning. 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surtace Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect historic resources and certain important resource val- 
ues (see Table 2-15 and Map 21). Other resources and areas 
to be protected include but are not limited to: raptor nesting 
sites, South Pass Historic Landscape (area visible within 3- 
mile buffer of Oregon Trail, and special status plant species 
habitat. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
(crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and 
nesting and breeding areas), . and big sagebrush habitat. On 
areas where several of these resources overlap, an NSO 
requirement would be applied (Figure |). For more informa- 
tion, see Table 2-15 and Map 36. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 35) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural and historic resources, special status species, 
watershed management objectives, and for public hec lth and 
safety. However, exceptions could be considered for such 
surface disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or 
other types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit 
of these same resources and uses. In areas closed to leasing, 
outside the vista, small feeder utility lines (4 inch or less) in 
these areas would be prohibited, unless they: |) follow roads 
or right-of-way concentration areas in conformance with 
transportation planning: 2) meet ACEC objectives and man- 
agement actions; and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the 
Lands and Realty Management section) 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the ACEC, for any 
purpose, would be limited only to specific roads identified for 
winter use. However, access on other roads could be autho- 
rized for over-the-snow vehicles only. 


Seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource values as needed. 
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In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): the overlapping connectivity area in the ACEC 
= ().S mile or less. 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


The boundary of the Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Man- 
agement Area would be expanded. No more than 100 horses 
would occupy the expansion area portion of the Divide Basin 
Wild Horse Herd Management Area. The Appropriate Man- 
agement Level for the expanded Divide Basin Wild Horse 
Herd Management Area would not change. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. See Reclamation and Surface Disturbing and Disrup- 
tive Management sections for related management actions. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC (20 acres 
in the planning area) 


The management objectives and actions would be the same 
as described for the Preferred Alternative except as discussed 
for the following resources. Some of the actions in these 
resource management sections may be the same as described 
in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for under- 
standing and clarification. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). In addition: 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
ACEC. Functional, pre-existing water developments could 
be maintained and natural water sources (springs and seeps) in 
the ACEC would be protected. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Fluid Minerals management actions 
for the overall planning area. In addition: 

The ACEC would remain closed to leasing and surface 


disturbance activities assocated with fluid mineral develop- 
ment (Map 35). 
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Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 


The ACEC would remain closed to surface disturbing 
activities that could adversely affect the ACEC. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on big 
game winter ranges, calving or parturition areas, sage grouse 
nesting areas, and raptor habitat (Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 35) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surface 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 
types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 
these same resources and uses. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and maintaining the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limiting the degree of activity and use in the 
ACEC. See Reciamation and Surface Disturbing and Disrup- 
tive Management sections for related management actions. 


Red Desert Watershed Area (169,010 acres in 
the planning area) 


The management objectives and actions would be the same 
as described for the Preferred Alternative except as discussed 
for the following resources. Some of the actions in these 
resource management sections may be the same as described 
in the Preferred Alternative but are repeated here for under- 
standing and clarification. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general management 
actions for the overall planning area and described in the 
Green River RMP (see Appendix 3). About two thirds of the 
Oregon Buttes ACEC occurs in the Red Desert Watershed 
Area. A portion of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, and 
therefore, the core area, Split Rock, and the connectivity areas 
also occur in the watershed area. Where the Red Desert 
Watershed Area overlaps these areas, the management objec- 
tives and actions are discussed in those specific areas and not 
repeated here. In addition: 


Lands and Realty Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Lands and 
Reality management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 
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Rights-of-way would avoid the big sagebrush/scurfpea 
vegetation associations to minimize effects to big game habi- 
tat (Map 32, Map 33, and Table 2-13). 


The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-14 would be pur- 
sued. Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry 
under the land laws would be pursued to protect important 
resource values, as needs are identified. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as genera! Livestock 
Grazing management actions for the overall planning area. In 
addition: 


Livestock water developments would not be allowed in the 
core area, crucial big game ranges, or the connectivity area. 


Minerals Management 


Leasable Minerals-Fluid Minerals MANAGEMENT AC- 
TIONS: Same as general Fluid Minerals management actions 
for the overall planning area. In addition: 


Approximately | 2.950 acres of federal mineral estate would 
be closed to fluid mineral leasing (Map 35). 


A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-15 and 
Map 21). About 5,200 acres would be open to leasing with a 
no surface occupancy requirement. 


Seasona! conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). Also see Appendix 4 for procedures 
for processing authorizations in areas with seasonal require- 
ments. 


Fluid mineral exploration and development activities would 
be appropriately conditioned to protect certain important 
resource values (see Table 2-15, Map 36, and Figure 1). 
Surface disturbance conditional requirements would be placed 
on 169,010 acres. 


Crucial habitats and other areas of sensitive resource 
values would be open to consideration for fluid mineral 
leasing and development so long as they would be protected 
from irreversible adverse effects (Figure 1). This would be 
accomplished in part through controlled timing and sequenc- 
ing of federal fluid mineral leasing, exploration, develop- 
ment, and reclamation in these areas. For example, satisfac- 
tory abandonment of oil and gas wells or surface disturbance 
reclamation may be required before additional fluid mineral 
leasing and development could occur in big game crucial 
ranges, migration routes, and birthing areas. See the Fluid 
Minerals section of the overall planning area for a description 
of management actions involving fluid mineral leasing explo- 
ration and development. 


Exploration and development activities related to leases in 
effect before approval of the JMHCAP would be reviewed on 
a case-by-case basis. Besides the existing lease stipulations, 
any additional mitigation needs would be included (to the 
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extent allowed by regulation) as conditions of approval for 
APDs. Conditions of approval may include, but would not be 
limited to: 


surface disturbance conditional requirements identified 
in (see Table 2-15); 


transportation planning, prior to implementing any ac- 
tivity, with an objective of no more than 0.5 miles of all- 
weather (improved) road per section in big game crucial 
habitat areas: 


remote control of fluid mineral production facilities to 
limit traffic into the area; 


multiple-well pads to limit the amount of use, access, 
and disturbance in the area; 


limiting the number of well pads to no more than four 
per section in sensitive areas; 


directional drilling in crucial wildlife habitats and other 
sensitive areas (Table 2-15 and Figure |) where access 
and surface disturbance or disruptive activity would 
create irreversible adverse effects; 


clustering or centrally locating tank batteries or other 
ancillary facilities to limit traffic and disturbance; 


shrub reclamation (containerized stock, transplanting, 
etc.) where necessary to restore and to reduce the long- 
term loss of important habitat; 


application of geotechnical materials for construction; 
or 


unitization of potential oil and gas field areas prior to 
exploration and development. 


Solid Leasables (Coal) MANAGEMENT ACTION’: Same 
as general Solid Leasable Minerals management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


Exploration proposals would be reviewed on a case-by- 
case basis and appropriate mitigation would be require” 
Exploration activities would avoid sensitive areas (Figure . 
Areas closed to surface disturbing and disruptive activities 
would be closed to exploration activities; however, explora- 
tion activities could occur on existing roads and trails within 
these areas in conformance with transportation planning. 


Salables (Mineral Materials) MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: 
Same as general Mineral Materials management actions for 
the overall planning area. In addition: 


The areas identified in Table 2-16 would be closed to 
mineral material sales. Areas closed to surface disturbing and 
disruptive activities, elk calving areas, and mountain shrub 
communities (inc i:ding big sagebrush/scurfpea communities 
and special status species habitats) would be closed to mineral 
material sales. In areas that remain open, sale proposals wou!d 
be considered on a case-by-case basis, and appropriate miti- 
gation would be required. Road construction and upgrading 
of roads for mineral material extraction would only be al- 
lowed in accordance with transportation planning. 
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Locatable Minerals MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as 
general Locatable Minerals management actions for the over- 
all planning area. In addition: 


The proposed withdrawals in Table 2-14 would be pur- 
sued. Future withdrawals from mineral location and entry 
under the land laws would be pursued to protect important 
resource values, as needs are identified. 


Geophysical MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general 
Geophysical management actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Most of the planning area would be open to consideration 
of geophysical exploration activities. Based on site specific 
analysis, geophysical exploration activities would be autho- 
rized with appropriate conditional requirements such as lim- 
iting the use of vehicles and explosive charges (Table 2-7). 
Exploration activities in sensitive areas would be limited and 
mitigation measures would be applied to protect sensitive 
resources (timing limitations, avoidance, restrictions on ve- 
hicle use and explosive charges, etc.). Areas closed to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would be closed to off- 
road vehicle use and explosive charges. In areas closed to 
surface disturbing and disruptive activities, the core area, and 
sensitive areas, exploration activities, without the use of 
explosive charges, could occur on existing roads and trails in 
conformance with transportation planning. 


Areas of Native American respected places would be 
closed to geophysical vehicles and explosive charges. 


Reclamation and Reclamation Monitoring 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Reclamation 
and Reclamation Monitoring actions for the overall planning 
area. In addition: 


Satisfactory reclamation of surface disturbance and aban- 
donment of facilities, such as oil and gas wells, range im- 
provements, roads, trails, etc., that are no longer needed in the 
Red Desert, may be required before additional facilities or 
disturbance would be allowed in big game crucial ranges, 
migration routes and birthing areas in the Red Desert. 


Special Status Plant ACEC Expansion 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: Same as stated in the Green 
River RMP. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as stated in the general 
management section of the Preferred Alternative. In addition: 


The Special Status Plant ACEC designated in the Green 
River RMP would be expanded to include 2,660 acres of 
Lesquerella macrocarpa (Map 38). 


Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities Manage- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Surface Dis- 
turbing and Disruptive management actions for overall plan- 
ning area. In addition: 
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A no surface occupancy requirement would be used to 
protect certain important resource values (see Table 2-15 and 
Map 21). Sensitive resources and areas to be protected include 
but are not limited to: raptor nesting sites, special status plant 
species habitat, and Tn-Ternitory Marker. 


Seasonal conditional requirements would be placed on 
about 56,500 acres of big game winter ranges, calving or 
parturition areas, sage grouse nesting areas, and raptor habitat 
(Table 2-5 and Map 11). 


Surface disturbing and disruptive activities would be ap- 
propriately conditioned to protect certain important resource 
values. These resources include but are not limited to: visual 
values, recreation opportunities, public health and safety, 
cultural values, geologic features, crucial wildlife habitats 
(crucial winter ranges, migration routes, parturition areas, and 
nesting and breeding areas), stabilized and unstabilized sand 
dunes, and big sagebrush habitat. On areas where several of 
these resources overlap, an NSO requirement would be ap- 
plied (Figure 1). For more information, see Table 2-15 and 
Map 36. 


Areas closed to oil and gas leasing (Map 35) and to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities would also be closed to 
surface disturbing activities for the protection of wildlife 
habitat, cultura! resources, special status species, watershed 
management objectives, and for public health and safety. 
However, exceptions could be considered for such surtace 
disturbing activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or other 


types of actions that would be conducted for the benefit of 


these same resources and uses. Small feeder utility lines (4 
inch or less) in these areas would be prohibited, unless they | ) 
follow roads or right-of-way concentration areas in conform- 
ance with transportation planning; 2) meet area objectives: 
and 3) do not create safety hazards (see the Lands and Realty 
Management section). 


Travel Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Travel Man- 
agement actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


General winter vehicular access in the planning area, for 
any purpose, would be limited to only specific roads identified 





for winter use. However. access on other roads could be 
authorized tor over-the-snow vehicles only 


The seasonal vehicle closure for protection of elk and deer 
parturition habitat in the core area would apply. Additional 
seasonal closures may be applied for protection of other 
resource Values as needed 


In all crucial elk habitats, the road density guideline for all- 
weather (improved) roads would be (in miles of road per 
square mile): core area and connectivity area = 0.5 miles or 
less 


Visual Resource Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Visual Re- 
source Management actions for overall planning area. In 
addition: 


The entire watershed area would be managed as a Class II 
VRM area (Map 39). 


Wild Horse Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wild Horse 
management actions for overall planning area. In addition: 


The boundary of the Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Man- 
agement Area would be expanded. No more than 100 horses 
would occupy the expansion area portion of the Divide Basin 
Wild Horse Herd Management Area. The Appropriate Man- 
agement Level for the expanded Divide Basin Wild Horse 
Herd Management Area would not change. 


Wildlife Management 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Same as general Wildlife man- 
agement actions for overall plating rea. In addition: 


Avoiding fragmentation of habitat and mainta.7ing the 
integrity of migration corridors, birthing areas, and winter 
ranges would be addressed by limiting the number of roads 
and access, and limitine the degree of activity and use in the 
Red Desert portion of the planning area. See Reclamation and 
Surtace Disturbing and Disruptive Management sections for 
related management actions. 














TABLE 2-1 


SUMMARY COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVES 

















sensitive resource values would be 
protected from irreversibie adverse 
effects. This would be accomplished 
in part through controlled timing 
and sequencing of the various 
activities and related reclamation in 
these areas. For example, 
Satisfactory reclamation of surface 
disturbance may be required before 
additional surface disturbing 
activities would be allowed in big 
game crucial ranges, migration 
routes, and birthing areas. Under 
this 2’:emative, the following could 
occur: 











GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
ACTIONS COMMON TO 
ALL RESOURCE OR PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 

LAND USE PROGRAMS 
Upon completion of the JMHCAP, No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
crucial habitats and other areas of 
sensitive resource values would be 
open to further consideration for 
various multiple use activities so 
long as crucial habitats and other 














TABLE 2-1 (continued) 














GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
ACTIONS COMMON TO 
ALL LAND AND PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 
Subject to future monitoring and No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
evaluation, portions of the 
JMHCAP planning area would be 
temporarily closed to mineral 
leasing, long-term surface 
disturbing and disruptive 





activity, nghts-of-way, fencing, 
powerlines, pipelines, long-term 
and permanent structures or 
facilities, rangeland 
improvements, land treatments, 
mineral leasing, long-term and 
permanent land and resource use 
commitments or allocations. This 
would be done to satisfy 
immediate needs for adequate 
wildlife habitat and use of that 
habitat (crucial winter range, 
calving/fawning, migration 
corridors, etc.), protection of 
other sensitive resources, and for 
public health and safety. 
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GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
ACTIONS COMMON TO 
ALL LAND AND PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTEKNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 
-In pasticular, in portions of No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 





Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, the White 
Mountain and Split Rock areas, and 
the core and connectivity areas, 
these types of actions would not be 
authorized until monitor:ng and 
evaluation of ongoing activity in 
these areas determine that rates and 
levels of activities and reclamation 
would allow further activity, would 
not czuse fragmentation and 
abandonment of habitat, and would 
still meet stated management 
objectives. This determination 
would be based on the effects on elk 
and their movement patt.ns, elk use 
of habitat, effects on other wildlife 
species and habitats, and effects on 
Other sensitive resources. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 














GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
ACTIONS COMMON TO 
ALL LAND AND PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 
-The evaluation would incorporate No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 





information from the elk study 
initiated in 1999; application of the 
standards and guidelines for healthy 
rangelands; proper functioning 
condition determinations for 
riparian areas; and other activities 
and uses. After the initial phase of 
the evaluation (about four years), a 
determination would be made on 
whether or not areas may become 
available for consideration of future 
activities. Should these areas 
become available, appropriate 
mitigation would be applied to meet 
planning area management 
objectives. If the evaluation 
concludes that planning area 
management objectives are not 
being met, these areas would remain 
unavailable. As areas become 
available for consideration of future 
activities, they would be considered 
on a case-by-case basis to determine 
if the planning area management 
objectives could be met. 


























TABLE 2-1 (continued) 




















GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
ACTIONS COMMON TO 
ALL LAND AND PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 
SURFACE Management Objectives: to protect | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
DISTURBANCE sensitive resources and areas from 
irreversible adverse effects of surface 
disturbing activities and disruptive 
human presence (also see Appendix 
3). 
Management Actions: Sensitive Sensitive resources and areas to be Same as No Action Alternative. Sensitive resources and areas to be 
resources and areas to be protected protected include: Boars Tusk, protected include: Boars Tusk, 
include: Boars Tusk, White White Mountain Petroglyphs, White Mountain Petroglyphs, 
Mountain Petroglyphs, Crookston Crookston Ranch, developed Crookston Ranch, developed 
Ranch, crucial habitats, developed recreation sites and the ORV recreation sites and the ORV 
recreation sites and the ORV parking | parking lot in the Greater Sand parking lot in the Greater Sand 
lot in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, | Dunes ACEC, Oregon Buttes Dunes ACEC, Native American 
Oregon Buttes ACEC, raptor nesting | ACEC, raptor nesting sites, South areas of concern, Uregon Buttes 
sites, rock art site, South Pass Pass Historic Landscape (area ACEC, raptor nesting sites, rock art 
Historic Landscape (area visible visible within 3-mile buffer of site, South Pass Historic Landscape 
within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Oregon Trail), special status plant (area visible within 3-mile buffer of 
Trail), special status plant species species habitat, Native American Oregon Trail), special status plant 
habitat, Native American areas of areas of concern, and the Tri- species habitat, and the Tri- 
concern, and the Tri-Territory Territory Marker (see oil and gas Territory Marker (see oil and gas 
Marker (see oil and gas section). section). section). 
Seasonal conditional requirements Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be applied on about 347,250 
acres of big game crucial winter 





ranges, calving or parturition areas, 
Sage grouse nesting areas, raptor 
nesting habitat, and game fish 
spawning areas (Table 2-5). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 




















GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
MANAGEMENT 
ACTIONS COMMON TO 
ALL LAND AND PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 
SURFACE Floodpilains, wetlands, and riparian Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
DISTURBANCE areas, highly erodible soils, historic 
(continued) trails (1/4 mile or visual horizon), 
recreation sites (+1/4 mile buffer), 
sage grouse leks and 1/4 mile buffer, 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area 
not visible within 3 miles of Oregon 
Trail), special status plant species 
potential habitat, VRM Class il 
lands, and areas within 100 feet of 
the inner gorge of 
intermitten/ephemeral streams 
would be avoidance areas for surface 
disturbing activities. 
Surface disturbing activities would Surface-disturbing activities would Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
be limited during wet weather, on be limited during wet weather, on 
frozen soils, and on slopes greater frozen soils, and on slopes greater 
than 20%. than 25%. 
Native American respected places Surface disturbing and disruptive Surface disturbing and disruptive Surface disturbing and disruptive 
(see Cultural section) would be activities would be prohibited activities would be prohibited activities would be prohibited 
avoidance areas for surface within 100 feet of Native American | within 1/4 mile of Native American | within | mile of Native American 
disturbing and disruptive activities. respected places. respected places. respected places. 
Avoidance distances may vary from 





100 feet to 2-1/2 miles. 





























TABLE 2-1 (continued) 

















GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
ALL LAND AND ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE 6 
RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 
SURFACE Areas closed to oil and gas leasing Same as Preferred Alternative. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
DISTURBANCE would be open only to those 
(continued) activities that would benefit wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special 
Status species, and watershed values. 
Consideration would be given to 
linear facilities that follow existing 
roads in these areas in conformance 
with transportation planning 





























TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 





RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAM 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





AIR QUALITY 


Management Objectives: Same as 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Management Actions: Special 
requirements (¢€.g., use authorization 
stipulations, mitigation measures, 
conditions of approval, etc.) to 
alleviate air quality impacts will be 
identified on a case-by-case basis 
and included in use authorizations, 
leases, and permits. 


Same as Preferred Alternaiive. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





CULTURAL, 
PALEONTOLOGICAL 


Management Objectives: Same as 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Management Actions: 
Congressionally designated 
National Historic Trails would be 
managed as described in the Green 
River RMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











The most historic examples of each 
Expansion Era Road would be 
preserved for their historic resource 
values. The effects to a portion of 
the road would need to be evaluated 
against the integrity (according to 
NRHP guidelines) of the entirety of 
the road. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 














TABLE 2-1 (continued) 























GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
REO CE PROGRAM | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CULTURAL, For Expansion Era roads, distance Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Surface disturbing activities would 
PALEONTOLOGICAL | restrictions for surface disturbing be prohibited within 1/4 mile of 
(continued) activities and visual intrusions any Expansion Era Road segment 
would be determined on a case-by- determined to possess qualities 
case basis. making that portion of the road 
eligible for inclusion within the 
NRHP. 
Special requirements (e.g., use Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
authorization stipulations, 
mitigation measures, conditions of 
approval, etc.) to alleviate cultural 
resource impacts would be identified 
on a case-by-case basis and included 
in use authorizations, leases, and 
permits. 
Surface disturbing and disruptive Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
activities would be prohibited on a 
320-acre cultural site. 
NRHP-eligible sites and a 100-foot Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. NRHP-eligible sites and a 300-foot 
buffer would be avoidance areas. buffer would be avoidance areas. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 





RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAM 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





CULTURAL, 
PALEONTOLOGICAL 
(continued) 


Native American respected places 
would be avoidance areas for surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities. 
Traditional elders would be 
consulted regarding the importance 
of specific features identified, and 
for their recommendations of 
appropriate avoidance distances. 
Avoidance distances may range from 
100 feet to 2% miles depending on 
the importance of the features 
involved and their topographic 
setting. Viewshed (vista) and noise 
analysis may be conducted to help 
determine appropriate avoidance 
distances. 


Surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be excluded within 
100 feet of Native American 


respected places. 


Surface disturbing and disruptive — 
activities would be excluded within 
'% mile of Native American 


respected places. 


Surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be excluded within 
1 mile of Native American 
respected places. 





Surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be excluded within 
a ¥%2-mile viewshed (vista) of the 
White Mountain Petroglyphs. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





For all other rock art sites, activities 


All other rock art sites would be 


All other rock art sites would be 


All other rock art sites would be 











would be excluded within a %-mile addressed on a case-by-case basis. avoided by 100 feet. A vista and avoided by %2 mile. A vista and 
viewshed. A vista and noise A vista and noise analysis would be | noise analysis would not be done noise analysis would not be done 
analysis would be done for each site. | done for each site. for each site. for each site. 

The paleosol deposition area would Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


be reviewed for consideration for 
nomination to the National Register 
of Historic Places. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





























GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | REFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
CULTURAL, The paleosol deposition area would Surface disturbing and disruptive Same as No Action Alternative. Surface disturbing and disruptive 
PALEONTOLOGICAL | be an avoidance area surface activities would avoid sites located activities would be prohibited 
(continued) disturbing and disruptive activities. in the paleosol deposition area by within the entire paleosol 

Exceptions may be considered on a 100 feet. deposition area. 
case-by-case basis if adverse effects 
could be mitigated. 
Site-specific surveys for fossil Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
resources would be conducted as 
necessary, before any surface- 
disturbing activities would be 
approved. Mitigation would be 
applied on a case-by-case basis. 

FIRE Management Objectives: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 
Management Actions: Fire Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
prescriptions identified in the “Fire 
Management Implementation Plan 
for the BLM-Administered Public 
Lands in the State of Wyoming” 
(BLM 1998) would be implemented. 
Additional fire prescriptions Additional fire prescriptions Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
including full suppression for big including full suppression for big 
sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation 
associations would be applied on a associations would not be applied 
case-by-case basis. on a case-by-case basis. 
Prescribed fires would be considered | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 





on a case-by-case basis. 


























TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 





PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





MATERIALS 


Management Objectives: Same as 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Management Actions: Site specific 
management prescriptions would be 

developed on a case-by-case basis as 
necessary. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





HEALTHY RANGELANDS 


Management Objectives: to 
provide for the health, productivity, 
and sustainability of BLM- 
administered rangelands; to achieve 
the four fundamentals of rangeland 
health. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Management Actions: The 
Wyoming Standards for Healthy 
Rangelands would apply to all 
resource use activities on public 
lands. Special requirements to meet 
the Standards for Healthy 
Rangelands would be identified on a 
case-by-case basis. Methods and/or 
practices would be put in place to 
implement plan objectives and to 
describe site specific conditions 
desired. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





LANDS AND REALTY 
MANAGEMENT 








Management Objectives: Same as 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 

















TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


























GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE ORLAND | REFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
LANDS AND REALTY | Management Actions: Land Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT disposal and acquisition proposals 
Land Ownership would be considered on a case-by- 
Adjustment case basis. 
Consideration would be given to Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
exchanges for state lands in 
Wilderness Study Areas and special 
management areas such as ACECs. 
Exchanges would conform with the 
JMHCAP objectives and actions. 
LANDS AND REALTY | The proposed exchanges identified Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT in the Green River RMP would be 
Exchanges pursued. 
LANDS AND REALTY | With the exception of defined Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT exclusion and avoidance areas, 
Utility/Transportation | public lands in the planning area 
Systems would be open to consideration of 
granting of rights-of-way, permits, 
and leases. 
Right-of-way activities would be Right-of-way activities would not Same as No A-tion Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 





concentrated in certain areas and 
avoided or excluded in others, to 
protect sensitive resources (Table 2- 
2). 





be concentrated in certain areas and 
avoided or exciuded in others, to 
protect sensitive resources (Table 2- 
9). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 





PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE 8 





Rights-of-way windows would be 
established to concentrate the 
placement of right-of-way facilities 
and limit the areas disturbed. All 
rights-of-way would be placed in the 
may be considered if mitigation can 
be developed to meet area 
objectives and to alleviate impacts 
to the sensitive resources in the area. 


Rights-of-way windows areas 
would not be established to 
concentrate facilities. 


Same as No Action Alternative. 


Rights-of-way windows would be 
established to concentrate the 
placement of right-of-way facilities 
and limit the areas disturbed. All 

ni -way would be placed in 
the windows identified. Exceptions 
would not be considered. 





Areas closed to surface occupancy 
and closed to fluid mineral leasing 
would be closed to rights-of-way. 
An exception could be considered 
for small feeder lines if they follow 
existing roads (in accordance with 
transportation planning), or follow 
existing right-of-way concentration 
areas, do not create a safety hazard, 


No similar action. 


No similar action. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Where acceptable, communication 
sites would be approved on a case- 
by-case basis. Sharing of sites 
would be advocated, where possible. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 























TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 





RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAM 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





LANDS AND REALTY 
MANAGEMENT 
Communication Sites 
(continued) 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Oregon 
Buttes ACEC, and Continental Peak 
would be closed to communication 
Sites to protect wildlife habitat and 
visual values. Communication sites 
could be considered on Essex 
Mountain or Pacific Butte. 
Restrictions would be applied on 
height (no strobe light necessary), 
road access, and to prevent visual 
intrusion. Actions on Pacific Butte 
would conform to the management 
prescriptions in place for the South 
Pass Historic Landscape. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC would 
be closed to communication sites. 
Sites could be considered on Essex 
Mountain and Pacific Butte. 
Oregon Buttes ACEC and 
Continental Peak would be closed 
to communication sites. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Essex 
Mountain, and Pacific Butte would 
be open for consideration of 
communications sites. Oregon 
Buttes ACEC and Continental Peak 
would be closed to communication 
sites. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Essex 
Mountain, Oregon Buttes ACEC, 
Continental Peak, and Pacific 
Buttes would be closed to 
communication sites to protect 
wildlife habitat and visual values. 





Withdrawals would be pursued to 
provide protection to important 
resource values. Withdrawals which 
no longer serve the purpose for 
which they were established would 
be revoked. Prior to revocation, 
withdrawn lands would be reviewed 
to determine if any other resource 
values require withdrawal protection 
(see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Withdrawals would be pursued for 
sites identified in the GRRMP (see 


Appendix 3). 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 

















GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RE SE PROGRAM. | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LANDS AND REALTY Additional withdrawals would be Additional withdrawals would not Same as No Action Alternative. Additional withdrawals would be 
MANAGEMENT pursued for two elk calving areas be pursued. pursued for une connectivity area 
Withdrawals (about 7,440 acres), the top of (about 140,380 acres), elk calving 
(continued) Steamboat Mountain (about 960 areas (about 58,890 acres), core area 
acres), cultural site (about 320 (about 80,410 acres) Steamboat 
acres), and 3 Native American Mountain ACEC (about 43,310 
respected places (about 280 acres) acres), and a cultural site (about 
(Map 8, Table 2-3). 320 acres) (Map 34, Table 2-15). 
LANDS AND REALTY Access to public lands would be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT provided throughout the planning 
Access area. Access would be closed or 





restricted where necessary in specific 
areas to protect public health and 
safety, and to protect significant 
resource values in accordance with 
ORV designations. See Travel 


Management section. 
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conditions, wildlife habitat, and 
stream quality; and 3) achieve 
proper functioning condition or 
better on riparian areas (this is the 
first priority for vegetation man- 
agement) (Appendix 3). In addition: 
Maintain or improve the vegetative 
resource (particularly mountain 
shrub communities), and provide for 
the maintenance or improvement of 
wildlife habitat, watershed values 
and riparian habitat using 
appropriate vegetation and livestock 
grazing management practices to 
meet the objectives for the planning 
area (provide the necessary habitat 
for big game and other wildlife 
species). 





forage conditions, wildlife habitat, 
and stream quality; and 3) achieve 
proper functioning condition or 
better on riparian areas (this is the 
first priority for vegetation man- 
agement) (Appendix 3). 








GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
Meee PROGRAM | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Management Objectives: 1) Management Objectives: 1) Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT improve forage production and improve forage production and 

ecological conditions for the benefit | ecological conditions for the 

of livestock use, wildlife habitat, benefit of livestock use, wildlife 

watershed, and riparian areas; 2) habitat, watershed, and riparian 

maintain, improve, or restore areas; 2) maintain, improve, or 

riparian habitat to enhance forage restore riparian habitat to enhance 
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GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | pREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Management Actions: Authorized Management Actions: Authorized | Management Actions: Authorized. | Management Actions: Authorized 
MANAGEMENT grazing use would not exceed the grazing use would not exceed the grazing use would not exceed the grazing use would not exceed the 
(continued) recognized permitted use. For recognized permitted use. For recognized permitted use. For recognized permitted use. For 


analysis purposes, anticipated actual 


analysis purposes, anticipated 


analysis purposes, anticipated 


analysis purposes, anticipated 





use would range from approximately | actual use would range from actual use would be 26,032 AUMs actual use would be based on the 5- 
9,851 AUMs (5-year average 1994- approximately 13,038 AUMs (1998 | (22,767 cattle and 3,265 sheep). year average actual use (1994- 
1998) to the total permitted use of base year usage) to the total 1998) of 9,851 AUMs (8,861 cattle 
26,032 AUMs. The average between | permitted use of 26,032 AUMs. and 990 sheep). 
the two amounts is 17,941 AUMs The average between the two 
(15,814 cattle and 2,127 sheep). amounts is 19,535 AUMs (17,379 

cattle and 2,156 sheep). 
Methods and/or practices would be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
put in place to implement plan 
objectives and to describe site 


specific conditions desired. Criteria 
would be established to define 
significant progress. Significant 
progress toward meeting the 
standards would be made within a 
reasonable time frame (subject to 
climatic variability). 











Levels of livestock use may be 
reduced (where appropriate) as one 
of the appropriate actions taken to 
meet the Wyoming Standards for 
Healthy Rangelands. 





Levels of livestock use would only 
be reduced if it is the only 
appropriate action that would meet 
the Wyoming Standards for Healthy 
Rangelands. 





Levels of livestock use would not 
be reduced as the only appropriate 
action to be taken, to meet the 
Wyoming Standards for Healthy 
Rangelands. 





Levels of livestock use would be 
reduced (where appropriate) as the 
primary appropriate action taken to 
meet the Wyoming Standards for 
Healthy Rangelands. 
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GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RE SE PROGRAM. | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Livestock turnout dates would be Established turnout dates would Established turnout dates could be Tumout dates would be delayed 
MANAGEMENT determined on a case-by-case basis continue; however, modification modified to allow early turnout and —_|_ until mid- to late-June, to provide 
(continued) to ensure adequate vegetative could be considered on a case-by- growing season-long use. for more growing season rest. 
growing season rest. Ata minimum, | case basis. Early tummout would not 
no livestock use would be allowed occur under this alternative. 
before range readiness. Range 
readiness would be determined on a 
case-by-case basis. 
Applications for changes in class of Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Applications for changes in class of 
livestock would be considered on a livestock to sheep use would be 
case-by-case basis and would only considered. Changes to cattle use 
be approved where such a would not be considered. 
conversion would aid in achieving 
the JMHCAP objectives. 
Livestock grazing suitability Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Planning area-wide livestock 
reviews would be applied on a case- grazing suitability reviews would 
by-case basis. Unsuitable areas be conducted to determine areas 
would be removed from the forage that do not qualify for the forage 
base as appropriate. base. Unsuitable areas would be 
removed from the forage base as 
appropriate. 

Plowing of roads in winter for Plowing of roads in winter for Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 





livestock accessibility and feeding 
would only be allowed for 
emergency situations. Any such 
activity would conform with 
transportation planning. 





livestock accessibility and feeding 
would be considered on a case-by- 
case basis. 
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forage conditions, provide wildlife 
habitat, and improve stream and 
water quality. Where possible, 
additional nparian area acreage 
would be acquired to enhance 
livestock and riparian area 
management. All grazing 
management plans would include 
riparian desired plant community 
Objectives (DPC). A riparian rating 
of Proper Functioning Condition 
(PFC) is the minimum ‘evel 
acceptable. Livestock grazing 
allotments with riparian areas in less 
than PFC would require a change in 
management (as determined by an 
interdisciplinary tearn) to achieve 
PFC. 











GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | REFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Limit livestock use on upland key Limit livestock use on upland key Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT grass species to 1) no more than 40% | grass species to 1) no more than 
(continued) of the current growth (seasonal 50% of the current annual growth 

utilization) and 2) minimum heights ‘| and 2) minimum heights at the end 
throughout the growing season (to of the growing season (to be 
be determiaed for individual key determined for individual key 
species), whichever is reached first. species), whichever is reached first. 
Riparian areas would be maintained, | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
improved, or restored to enhance 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 























GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
Tear PROGRAM. | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Riparian and upland habitats would Riparian and upland habitats would | Riparian and upland habitat would Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT be managed primarily for wildlife be managed primarily for livestock —_| be primarily managed for livestock 
(continued) and watershed needs. A livestock grazing and wildlife habitat. A grazing. A livestock grazing plan 
grazing plan that addresses nparian livestock grazing plan may not be may not be required. 
and upland habitats would be required. 
required. 
Riparian pastures for livestock Riparian pastures for livestock Riparian pastures would be Same as Preferred Alternative. 
grazing would be established only if | grazing would not be established. established to enhance livestock 
watershed resources and wildlife grazing management. 
habitat would be enhanced. 
Livestock would be removed from Livestock grazing use on riparian Same as No Action Alternative. Livestock would be removed from 
an area/pasture/allotment when 30% =| areas would be limited to |) no an area/pasture/allotment when 
of the stems are browsed on key more than 50% of the stems 30% of the stems are browsed on 
riparian shrub species. Livestock browsed on key nparian shrub key nparian shrub species. 
would also be removed from an species or 2) for herbaceous plants, Livestock wou!d also be removed 
area/pasture/allotment when minimum heights of 6 inches at the from an area/pasture/allotment 
seasonal utilization of key mpanan end of the growing season or 50% when seasonal utilization of key 
herbaceous species reaches 40% or utilization. Key species and plant riparian herbaceous species reaches 
utilization reaches no less than a 6- height monitoring would be 35% or utilization reaches no less 
inch height, whichever occurs first. conducted at the end of the grazing than an 8-inch height (minimum 
Key species and plant height season. height), whichever occurs first. Key 
monitoring would be conducted species and plant height 
throughout the grazing season. monitoring would be conducted 
throughout the grazing season. 

Special management exclosures Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
including the “hay meadow 
exclosures” on Pacific Creek would 





remain closed to livestock grazing. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 














would be allowed in the core or 
crucial winter ranges, including the 
connectivity area (migration 
corridor) only if JMHCAP objectives 
can be met. 


would be allowed. 


would be allowed in the core, the 
connectivity area, and in crucial 
winter ranges. 


GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | = pREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Livestock range improvements No new livestock range Livestock range improvements Livestock range improvements 
MANAGEMENT outside crucial wildlife habitats improvements would be would be considered on a case-by- _| would be considered only where 
(cont~ued) would be considered. Within crucial | considered. case basis throughout the planning | they would benefit wildlife and 
wildlife habitats, range area. wildlife habitat. The connectivity 
improvements would be considered area would be managed as crucial 
only where they would benefit wildlife habitat. 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. The 
connectivity area would be managed 
as crucial wildlife habitat. 
Livestock water developments No livestock water developments Livestuck water developments Livestock water developments 


would not be allowed in the core, 
connectivity area, or crucial winter 
ranges. 





Livestock water developments 
would be fenced and offsite water 
facilities would be developed 
(pipelines and troughs). Natural 


No similar action. 


Livestock water developments 
would not be fenced and offsite 
water facilities would not be 


developed. 


Livestock water developments 
would be fenced and offsite water 
facilities would be developed 
(pipelines and troughs). 




















water sources (springs and seeps) 

would be protected from excessive 

use. 

Livestock water developments No water developments would be Livestock water developments Livestock water developments 
would be prohibited within 1.5 authorized. would be prohibited within 1/4 would be prohibited within 2 miles 
miles of active sage grouse ieks. mile of sage grouse leks. of sage grouse leks. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | bREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Vegetation treatments would be No vegetation treatments would be Vegetation treatments would be Vegetation treatments would be 
MANAGEMENT considered on a case-by-case basis. authorized. considered on a case-by-case basis. | considered on a case-by-case basis. 
(continued) A livestock grazing plan would be After vegetation treatments, two 


prepared prior to treatment. Areas 
proposed for vegetation treatments 
would be rested two full years after. 
Areas proposed for prescribed 
burning would also be rested one 
full year prior to treatment unless 
vegetation cover prior to burning is 


adequate. 


growing seasons of rest would be 
required. 


A livestock grazing plan would be 
prepared prior to treatment. Areas 
proposed for vegetation treatments 
would be rested one full year prior 
to treatment and two full years after. 

















Salt would be placed at least 1/4 Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
mile from historic trails. 

Salt placement would be no closer to | Salt would be placed at least 500 Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
water than % mile. feet from riparian areas. 

Salt would be placed at least 1/4 Salt would be placed at least 500 Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


mile from sensitive plant species 
locations. 





feet from sensitive plant species 
locations. 






































wildlife populations, and to protect 
other sensitive resources. 











TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
Ree CE PROGRAM | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS Management Objectives: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT stated in the GRRMP (see Appendix 
(General) 3) 
MINERALS Management Objectives: to Management Objectives: to Management Objectives: to Management Objectives: to 
MANAGEMENT provide for leasing, exploration, and | provide for leasing, exploration, provide for leasing, exploration, provide for leasing, exploration, 
Oil and Gas development of fluid minerals while | and development of fluid minerals and development of fluid minerals and dev:lopment of fluid minerals 
protecting other resource values while protecting other resource while protecting other resource while protecting other resource 
(Appendix 3). In addition: to values (Appendix 3); to continue to | values (Appendix 3); to permit the values (Appendix 3); to continue to 
permit the development of oil and permit the development of oil and development of oil and gas permit the development of oil and 
gas reserves in an orderly and timely | gas reserves, outside the core area, reserves, inside and outside the core | gas reserves, outside the core and 
manner, inside and outside the core in conformance with objectives to area and connectivity area, in connectivity areas, in conformance 
and connectivity areas, in provide suitable habitat to maintain | conformance with objectives to with objectives to provide suitable 
conformance with the objectives to the continued existence of the provide suitable habitat to maintain | habitat to maintain the continued 
provide suitable habitat to maintain Steamboat elk herd and other the continued existence of the existence of the Steamboat elk herd 
the continued existence of the wildlife populations. Steamboat elk herd and other and other wildlife populations and 
Steamboat elk herd and other wildlife populations. to protect sensitive resources. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | prereRRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM | 
MINERALS Management Actions: Upon No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 





completion of the JMHCAP, fluid 
mineral leasing, exploration and 
development would be allowed in 
portions of the planning area, 
including portions of the core and 
connectivity areas. These areas 
would be open to leasing 
consideration, with necessary 
mitigation, which could include 
CSU, NSO, other stipulations or 
conditional requirements, and 
temporary lease suspension. 
Because there are pre-existing leases 
in some of the crucial big game 
habitat areas and other sensitive 
areas, development in these areas 
could cause other areas to become 
crucial habitat or sensitive. Thus, 
some portions of the planning area 
may remain closed to leasing and 
development because other portions 
of the area with crucial habitat and 
sensitive resources are already 
leased. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 














GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
ae PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS Subject to future monitoring and No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
MANAGENENT evaluation, portions of the planning 
Oil and Gas area would be temporarily closed to 
(continued) leasing to satisfy immediate needs 
for adequate habitat and use of that 
habitat (crucial winter range. 
calving/fawning, migration 





corridors, etc.), protection of 
sensitive resources, and for public 
heaith and safety. The entire 
planning area would not be leased at 
the same time, and exploration and 
development activities would not be 
allowed to occur at the same time 
over the entire planning area. In 
particular, unleased portions of 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, the White 
Mountain and Split Rock areas, and 
the core and connectivity areas 
would not be leased until 
monitoring and evaluation of 
ongoing exploration and 
development activity in these areas 
determine that rates and levels of 
development and reclamation would 
allow further leasing and 
development, would not cause 
fragmentation and abandonment of 
habitat, and would still meet stated 


management objectives. This 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 

















The evaluation would incorporate 
information from the elk study 
initiated in 1999; application of the 
standards for healthy rangelands, 
guidelines for livestock grazing, and 
future guidelines for other resource 
programs; proper functioning 
condition determinations fcr 
riparian areas; and other activities 
and uses. After the initial phase of 
the evaluation (about four years), a 
determination would be made on 
whether or not unleased areas, that 
may become available for future 
leasing consideration, would be 
offered for lease. Should these areas 
be offered for lease, appropriate 
mitigation would be applied to meet 
planning area management 
objectives. If the evaluaiion 
concludes that planning area 
management objectives are not 
being met, these areas would either 
remain unleased, or would be leased 
with an NSO stipulation. 











GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE ORLAND | = prereRRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
MINERALS determination would be based on No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
MANAGEMENT the effects on elk and their 
Oil and Gas movement patterns, elk use of 
(continued) habitat, effects on other wildlife 
species and habitats, and effects on 
other sensitive resources. 
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GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
i 
RESOURCE OR LAND | prerERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
MINERALS As areas become available for future No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
MANAGEMENT leasing consideration, they would be 
Oil and Gas reviewed to determine if the 
(continued) planning area management 


objectives could be met, if they were 
leased and developed. To facilitate 
this and promote consistency in 
implementing the JMHCAP 
management decisions, areas 
determined suitable for leasing 
cons.deration within the core and 
connectivity areas, White Mountain, 
and Split Rock areas would only be 
considered once a year. This would 
allow consideration of each of these 
areas in their entirety rather than 
piecemeal consideration of 
individual lease applications that 
may be submitted throughout the 
year. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 














GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
MINERALS For oil and gas leases in effect before For oil and gas leases in effect before For oil and gas leases in effect before For oil and gas ieases in effect before 
MANAGEMENT approval of the JMHCAP, exploratior approval of the JMHCAP (outside the approval of the JMHCAP, exploration appzoval of the JMHCAP, exploration 
Oil and Gas and development proposals would be core area only), exploration and and development activities would be and deve'coiment activities would be 
(continued) considered on a case-by-case basis and development activities would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis and reviewe<: on a case-by-case basis and 
mitigation requirements (conditions of reviewed on a case-by-case basis and Mitigation requirements (conditions of | mitigation requirements (conditions of 





APD approval) would im 'ude but not be 
limated to: 

identified in the GRRMP; 
-transportation planning prior to any 
activity with an objective of no more than 
2 miles of road per square mile in crucial 
habitat areas; 

-remote control of wells to limit traffic 
into the area; 

-“pad” drilling (multiple wells per pad) to 
limit the amount of use, access, and 
disturbance in the area; 

-limiting the number of pads per section 
iN sensitive areas to a maximum of four 
per section (based on analysis and current 
lease stipulations, it may be less in some 
areas); 

-directional drilling in crucial habitat areas 
where access and disturbance would 
cause irreversible adverse effects; 
-central placement of tank batteries to 
limit traffic and disturbance; 





mitigation requirements (conditions of 
APD approval) would include but not be 
limited to: 

-surface disturbance prescriptions 
identified in the GRRMP, 

-some transportation planning; 
-prohibiting surface disturbing activities 
in the core area; 

-Surtace disturbance prescriptions for 
sensitive areas identified in the GRRMP, 
-central placement of tank batteries 
where these actions would primarily 
benefit the extraction of the oil and gas 
resource, 

-Sstandard reclamation practices, 
-application of geotechnical materials for 


construction 





APD approval) would include but not be 
limited to: 

identified in the GRRMP; 

-some transportation planning; 

-No prescriptions for sensitive areas 
would be applied; 

-remote control of wells to limit traffic 
into the area, 
-directional drilling, or “pad” drilling to 
limit the amount of use, access, and 
disturbance in the area, 

-limiting the number of pads per section 
on a case-by-case basis; 

-central placement of tank batteries 
where these actions would primarily 
benefit the extraction of the oil and gas 
resource; 

-standard reclamation practices; 
-application of geotechnical materials for 


construction. 





APD approval) would include but not be 
limited to: 

identified in the GRRMP,; 
-transportation planning prior to any 
activiiy with an ob+<<tive of no more 
than | mile of road per square mile in 
-remote control of wells to limit traffic 
into the area; 

-“pad” (multiple wells per pad) drilling 
to limit the amount of use, access, and 
disturbance in the area; 

-limiting the number of pads per section 
in sensitive areas to a maximum of two 
per section; 
-directional drilling in crucial habitat 
areas where access and disturbance 
-central placement of tank batteries to 
limit traffic and disturbance; 

-shrub reclamation (containerized stock) 
where necessary to restore habitat to 
maintain a balance and reduce the long- 
term loss of needed habitat; 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 









































GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
Te ee PeOORAaN” | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE 8 
MINERALS -shrub reclamation (containerized -application 01 geotechnical 
MANAGEMENT stock) where necessary to restore materials for construction; 
Ol and Gas habitat to maintain a balance and -provide for unitization of areas 
(continued) reduce the long-term ioss of needed pricr to exploration and 
habitat, development. 
-application of geotechnical 
materials for construction; 
- provide for unitization of areas 
prior to exploration and 
development. 
No leasing on abou 37,240 acres. No leasing on about 80,410 acres. No leasing on about 0 acres. No leasing on about 220,790 acres. 
No surface occupancy (NSO) No surface occupancy (NSO) Same as No Action. No surface occupancy (NSO) 
constraints on new oil and gas constraints on new oil and gas constraints on new oil and gas 
leasing would apply to about 56,040 | leasing would apply to about leasing would apply to about 
acres (Table 2-4). 30,580 acres (Table 2-10). 36,010 acres (Table 2-16). 
Seasonal restrictions would be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
applied primarily tc protect wildlife 
resources (347,250 acres) and for 
watershed protection (avoiding 
excessive soil movement, runoff, 
etc.). 
Controlled surface use (CSU) Controlled surface use (CSU) Same as No Action. Controlled surface use (CSU) 
constraints would apply to about constraints would apply to about constraints would apply to about 
416,160 acres. 320,580 acres. 462,560 acres. 
Exploration and development Exploration and development Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
activities would be prohibited on activities would be prohibited on 
slopes of 20% or greater. slopes of 25% or greater. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 








ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 








No transportation planning would 
be implemented. Road densities 
would not be established. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





NRHP-eligibie sites and a 100-foot 
buffer would be avoidance areas. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


NRHP-eligible sites and a 300-foot 
buffer would be avoidance areas. 





As appropriate, mitigation 
requirements to protect other 
resources would be included as 
stipulations on oil and gas leases 
and as conditions of APD approval 
for oil and gas exploration and 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Management Objectives: Same as 
GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Management Actions: Coal 
exploration activities would be 
reviewed and needed mitigation 
would be applied on a case-by-case 
basis. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Areas closed to surface disturbing 
and disruptive activities would be 


closed to coal exploration activities. 


However, exploration activities 
could occur on existing roads and 
trails in accordance with 
transportation planning. 





No similar action. 





No similar action. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Management Objectives: to 
provide for both short - and long- 
range development of federal 
sodium resources in an orderly and 
timely manner (see Appendix 3). In 
addition, to provide for exploration 
activities Outside the core area, in 
conformance with objectives to 
provide suitable habitat to maintain 
the continued existence of the 
Steamboat elk herd and other big 
game populations. 


Same as GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as No Action Alternative. 


Management Objectives: to 
provide suitable habitat to maintain 
the continued existence of the 
Steambost elk herd and other big 


game populations. 





Management Actions: Areas closed 
to sodium exploration in the 
GRRMP would remain closed. 
Sensitive areas would be avoidance 
areas for exploration. Areas closed 
to surface disturbing and disruptive 
activities would be closed to 
exploration activities could occur 
on existing roads and trails in 
accordance with transportation 
planning. 


Areas closed to sodium exploration 
in the GRRMP would remain 
Closed. The remainder of the 
planning area ‘vould be open to 
consideration of exploration on a 
case-by-case basis. 


Same as No Action Alternative. 











The planning arca would be closed 
to surface facilities such as plants, 
refineries, or waste water ponds. 

Trona water well locations could be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. 








Same as No Action Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 























GENERAL JM ICAP AREA 
aoe ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS Management Objectives: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 
Salables 

Management Actions: With the Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
exception of those areas closed to 
mineral material sales, the planning 
area would be open to consideration 
of mineral material sales on a case- 
by-case basis. 
Within the core, connectivity, White | No similar action. No similar action. The core, connectivity, White 
Mountain, and Split Rock areas, the Mountain, and Split Rock areas 
sale of mineral materials would only would be closed to mineral material 
be allowed when in support of sales. Road construction and 
project development within these upgrading of existing roads for 
upgrading of existing roads for be prohibited. 
only be allowed if in accordance 
Outside the core, connectivity, No similar action. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
White Mountain, and Split Rock 
areas, the sale of mineral materials 





would be considered case by case. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


























ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
A portion of Steamboat Mountain. | Same as No Action Alternative. 
proper (in SE% S. 10, W4sW% S. 11, 
NAN S.15 T.23 R.102) would be 
(continued) the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, the | area would be open to Open to mineral material sales. The 
sale of mineral materials would only | consideration of mineral material remainder of St-amboat Mountain 
be allowed when in support of sales on a case-by-case basis. ACEC would be closed to mineral 
project development within the area. material sales. The remainder of the 
Road construction and upgrading of core area would be open to 
extraction would only be allowed if sales on a case-by-case basis. 
in accordance with transportation 
planning. 
MINER ALS Management Objectives: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 
Locatable iinerais 
Maxiagement Actions: With the Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
exception of areas withdrawn from 
mineral location, the planning area 
would be open to the staking of 
mining claims and operations under 
the mining laws for locatable 
minerals. 
The proposed withdrawals Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
identified in the GRRMP would be 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 

Me ee PROGRAM | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MANAGEMENT location would be pursued for two be pursued. mineral location would be pursued 
Locatable Minerals e'k calving areas (about 7,440 for the connectivity and core areas 

Mountain (a>out 960 acres), a areas (about 58,890 acres), 

cultural site (about 320 acres), and 3 Steamboat Mountain ACEC (about 

Native American respected places 43,310 acres), and a cultural site 

(about 280 acres) (Map 8, Table 2- (about 320 acres) (Map 34, Table 2- 

3). 15). 

Mining claim activities, other than Saine as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

casual use, would require filing a 

notice for surface disturbance of 5 

acres or less within any calendar 

year (43 CFR 3809). 

Mining claim activities for surface Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

disturbances greater than 5 acres 

would require a “Pian of Operations” 

(43 CFR 3809). 

In ACECs, WSAs, and areas closed Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

to ORV use, a plan of operations 

would be required for any surface 

disturbance associated with valid 

acreage involved. 

All locatable minerals actions would | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

comply with the BLM bonding 

policy for surface disturbing 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 




















GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE ORLAND | REFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
MINERALS Management Objectives: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT described in the GRRMP (Appendix 
Geophysical Exploration | 3). 
Management Actions: Based on Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
site specific analysis, geophysical 
exploration couid be allowed. 
requirements such as limiting the 
use of vehicles and explosive 
charges would be applied on a case- ’ 
by-case basis. 
Geophysical activities would be Geophysical activities would be Same as No Action Alternative. Geophysical activities would be 
limited as defined in Table 2-7. restricted as defined in Appendix 3. limited 2s defined in Table 2-7. 





Activities in sensitive areas would 
be limited and measures would be 
applied to protect sensitive 
resources. In areas closed to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities, 
the core area, and sensitive areas. 
geophysicai exploration activity 
could occur on existing roads and 
trails in conformance with 
transportation pianning. 











Additionally, activities inside the 
core area would be limited to fooi 
traffic except on existing roads and 
trails. Outside the core area, 
geophysical activities would be 
limited to foot traffic in sensitive 
areas. In areas closed to surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities, 
geophysical exploration activity 
could occur on existing roads and 
trails iz. conformance with 
transportation planning. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 








RESOURCE OR LAND | prereRRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 





MONITORING Management Objectives: to ensure | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
attainment of the construction, 
operation, maintenance, 

objectives associated with surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities; 
to ensure attainment of the 
vegetative resource management 
Objectives for watershed, 
wetland/riparian, wildlife habitat, 
and livestock grazing; to ensure 
attainment of nondisruptive 
requirements; and to conform with 
the decisions of the Green River 
RMP. 





Management Actions: An Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
interdisciplinary monitoring plan 
would be developed to monitor the 
effectiveness of planning area 
decisions. Site specific monitoring 
plans would be developed for 
specific projects and proposals. 
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ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 














Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Management Actions: 
Management of the Tri-Territory 
Loop and Red Desert back country 
by-ways would include coordination 
with state and local governments 
and other interested parties, and 
interpretive and directional signing. 
Example sites for interpretive signs 
include: Chicken Springs overlook 
and the dugway onto Steamboat 
Mountain for a view of the Red 
Desert. Corridor mana,<ment plans 
would be prepared for back country 
by-ways. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











A recreation and cultural resource 
project plan would be developed for 
expansion of the parking/camping 
area and facilities for the Sand 
Dunes ORV area. This project plan 
would also address increased visitor 
use in the Sand Dunes ORV area, 
interpretation of the Crookston 
Ranch historic site, and proposed 
fencing to protect the Crookston 
Ranch site and associated riparian 
area. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 








ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Trail (special recreation man- 
agement area) (i.c., the Continental 
Peak-South Pass Side Trail) would 
be managed for hiking, equestrian, 
and motorized and nonmotorized 
vehicular use. Use by motorized 
vehicles would be in conformance 
with the ORV designations. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Activities would not be permitted to 
disrupt access to or use of developed 
and semi-developed recreation sites. 
recreation sites would be managed 
to avoid these sites. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





SPECIAL STATUS 


Management Objectives: Same as 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Management Actions: Same as the 
GRRMP (see Appendix 3). See also 
Surface Disturbance management 
prescriptions and Table 2-4. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


























ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
SPECIAL STATUS The Special Status Plant Species Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Special Status Pilani Species 
SPECIES MANAGEMENT | ACEC would not be expanded to ACEC would be expanded to 
(continued) include Lesquerella macrocarpa. include Lesquereila macrocarpa 
This species would continue to be (2,660 acres). 
managed as a special status plant 
species. 
Actual plant locations of Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Actual plant locations of 
Lesquerella macrocarpa would be Lesquerella macrocarpa would be 
right-of-way avoidance areas. right-of-way exclusion areas. 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | Management Objectives: To Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
provide opportunity for off-road 
vehicle use in conformance with 
other resource management 
Objectives (see Appendix 3). In 
addition, to provide motorized 
vehicle and non-motorized vehicle 
use along appropriate routes in 
conformance with other resource 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 











GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | = pReFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | Management Actions: Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) Nonmotorized vehicle transport 


requirements would be the same as 
the requirements for motorized 
vehicles, unless otherwise excepted. 
Exceptions would be evaluated and 
determined on a case-by-case basis. 
Examples of possible exceptions 
could be the use of game carts, 
wheelchairs, animal-drawn carts or 
wagons, or other activities that 
would not create resource damage. 





Implement the ORV designations 
identified in the GRRMP (Appendix 
3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Pref* 1ed Aizernative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Public lands in the planning area 
would remain either “open , 
"limited," or "closed" to vehicular 
travel as designated in the GRRMP. 
A few specific roads and trails may 
be closed to vehicle use. 


Same as Preferred Aliernative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Over-the-snow vehicles would 
generally be required to follow the 
ORV designations for motorized 
vehicles. Possible exceptions could 
be considered on a case-by-case 
basis. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 











GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | breFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | Non-motorized vehicle use or non- Same as Preferred Alternative. Satine as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) motorized mechanical transport 


(e.g., the use of game carts) in areas 
designated as closed to motor 
vehicle use would be considered on 
a case-by-case basis. Any use of 
non-motorized vehicles allowed in 
WSAs must meet the non- 
impairment criteria. 





Specific roads and trails, to be 
designated as “limited to designated 
roads and trails,” would be 
identified on a case-by-case basis as 
time allows. Seasonal closures 
would be considered for roads in 
crucial wildlife habitat. Long- 
Standing seasonal closures in crucial 
wildlife habitat would continue to 


apply. 


Specific roads and trails, to be 
designated as “limited to 
designated roads and trails,” would 
be identified on a case-by-case 
basis as time allows. Seasonal 
closures for roads in crucial wildlife 
habitat would not be considered. 
Long-standing seasonal closures in 
crucial wildlife habitat would 
continue to apply. 


Specific roads and trails, to be 
designated as “limited to 

designated roads and trails,” would 
be identified on a case-by-case 

basis as time allows. Seasonal 
closures for roads in crucial wildlife 
habitat would not be considered. 
Long-standing seasonal closures in 
crucial wildlife habitat would be 
eliminated. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Winter access, for any purpose, 
would be limited to only specific 
roads identified for winter use. 
Where access on other roads is 
necessary, routes would be 
determined on a case-by-case basis 
and would be limited to over-the- 
snow vehicles only. 





Winter access, for any purpose, 
would be limited to only specific 
roads identiiied for winter use. 
Where access on other roads is 
necessary, routes would be 
determined on a case-by-case basis 
and would be open to all types of 
vehicles. 





Same as No Action Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 











GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND |  prerERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | Road and trail construction or Same as Preferred Alternative. Road and trail construction or Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) upgrading would be prohibited in upgrading could be allowed in 


woodland habitats (i.e., juniper, 
limber pine, aspen) or through 
spring sources (pre-existing 
improved roads may be used). 


woodland habitats and through 
spring sources. 





Transportation planning would be 
implemented to provide for 
appropriate access routes and to 
provide maximum protection for 
crucial habitats and sensitive 
resources. BLM construction 
standards would be used and could 
include consideration of the 
following: 


Transportation planning would be 
implemented to provide for 
appropriate access routes. BLM 
construction standards would be 
used and could include 
consideration of the following: 


Transportation planning would be 
initiated to consider appropriate 
access when benefits to 
development activities would 
occur. BLM construction standards 
would be used and could include 
consideration of the following: 


Transportation planning would be 
implemented to provide for 
appropriate access rontes and to 
provide maximum protection for 
crucial habitats and sensitive 
resources. BLM construction 
standards would be used and could 
include consideration of the 
following: 





-Closure and rehabilitation of 
unused roads and trails, and closure 
or maintenance of those roads 
Causing resource damage. The 
transportation plan and affected 
maps would be corrected to reflect 
closed roads and trails. 


-Same as Preferred Alternative. 


-Same as Preferred Alternative. 


-Same as Preferred Alternative. 











-Road closures/gating in crucial 
habitats (for all single use 

destination roads/trails) to limit 
traffic and disrupting activities. 





-Same as Preferred Alternative. 





-Road closures/gating in crucial 
habitats would not be 
implemented. 





-Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 











GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | pREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | -Concentrating strearn and mparian -Limiting the number and location -No similar action. -Construction of stream or riparian 
(continued) area crossings in key locations to of stream and riparian area area crossings would not be 


avoid adverse effects. Exceptions 
may be granted if crossings would 
reduce adverse effects, benefit area 
objectives, and reduce miles of road 
(and/or frequency of use). Bridges 
may be required on Pacific, Jack 
Morrow, Parnell, and Rock Cabin 
creeks. 


Crossings. 


allowed and some pre-existing 
crossings may be closed 
Exceptions may be granted if 
crossings would reduce adverse 
effects, benefit area objectives, and 
reduce miles of road (and/or 
frequency of use). Bridges would 
be required for perennial stream 
crossings. 





-Limit access routes that bisect 
crucial habitats and big game 
migration routes. 


-Same as Preferred Alternative. 


-Limits would not be placed on the 
routes that bisect crucial habitats 
and big game migration routes. 


-Same as Preferred Alternative. 








-Application of road base material Saime as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(gravel). 
-Grouping and location of ancillary Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


facilities away from crucial habitats 
and sensitive areas. 











-Application of speed limits, as 
necessary, to protect wildlife and 
public health and safety, and to 
meet area objectives. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 























GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RE Se PROGRAM. | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | -In all crucial elk habitats, the road -Road density guidelines would -Same as No Action Alternative. -In all crucial elk habitats, the road 
(continued) density guideline for all-weather not be applied. density guideline for all-weather 
(improved) roads would be: (improved) roads would be: (in 
(in miles of road per square mile) miles of road per square mile) 
core and connectivity areas <2.0 core and connectivity areas <0.5 
mi; mi; 
White Mountain area < 2.0 miles; Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and 
all other crucial elk habitat >2.0 White Mountain area < 1.0 mile; 
miles. all other crucial elk habitat > 1.0 
mile. 
VEGETATION Management Objectives: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT/ the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 
WOODLANDS 
Management Actions: Desired Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
plant communities would be 
achieved through site specific 
activity or implementation plans 
such as livestock grazing allotment 
management pians and watershed 
management plans. Different plant 
communities may have different 
Desired plant community objectives All desired plant community All desired plant community Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would reflect primarily wildlife objectives would not necessarily objectives would reflect primarily 
habitat, watershed, and biodiversity emphasize the habitat objectives in livestock management and 
values. Particular emphasis would this plan. commodity uses. 
be placed on maintaining or 





enhancing sage grouse habiiat. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 

















GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
- — ++ GE OR LAK PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
VEGETATION Vegetation treatmenis would be Vegetation treatments would be Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT/ designed to protect water quality designed to protect water quality 
WOODLANDS and reduce erosion, and to maintain _| and dissipate erosion. 
(continued) or enhance mountain shrub and 
woodland communities. Treatments 
in aspen communities would be 
fenced. 
VISUAL RESOURCE Management Objectives: Same as | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 
Management Actions: VRM classes | VRM classes would be managed VRM classes would be managed VRM classes would be managed 


would be managed according to the 
classifications in Table 2-8. 


according to the classifications in 
Table 2-8. 


according to the classifications in 
Table 2-8. 


according to the classifications in 
Table 2-8. 




















The entire Steamboat Mountain The southern portion of the Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
ACEC would be managed as aClass_ | Steamboat Mountain ACEC would 
I] VRM area. be managed as a Class [I] VRM area 

and the northern portion of the 

ACEC would be managed as a 

Class II] VRM area. 
The Red Desert Watershed area Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Red Desert Watershed area 
would be managed as a Class II] would be managed as a Class II 
VRM area. VRM area. 
Portions of White Mountain would Portions of White Mountain would Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
be managed as a Class II VRM area. | be managed as a Class II] VRM 

area. 
Split Rock area would be managed Split Rock area would be managed Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


as a Class I] VRM area. 





as a Class II] VRM area. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 





RESOURCE OR LAND 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE 8B 





VISUAL RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 


The Eden Valley area would be 
managed as a Class II] VRM area. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


The Eden Valley area would be 
managed as a Class IV VRM area. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





WATERSHED 
MANAGEMENT 


Management Objectives: Same as 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Management Actions: Same as 
GRRMP (see Appendix 3). In 
addition, energy dissipating and 
flow control structures (e.g.. water 
bars, catchment ponds) would be 
included in construction project 
designs to protect steep slopes and 
highly erosive souls. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Road and well pad densities would 
be established, where necessary. to 
protect watershed values, and 
wildlife and fishenes habitat. 


Road and well pad densities would 
not be established. 


Same as No Action Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





No permanent facilities would be 
allowed in mpamnan areas, 
floodplains, or wetlands. Possible 
exceptions (e.g., linear nghts-of- 


way) would be considered on a case- 


by-case basis. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 








WILD HORSE 
MANAGEMENT 





Management Objectives: Same as 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 





Same as Preferred Alternat:ve. 





' Same as Preferred Alternative. 
i 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 








— 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 




















GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
RESOURCE OR LAND | preFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAM 
WILD HORSE Management Actions: Same as the | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Management Actions: Same as the 
MANAGEMENT GRRMP (see Appendix 3). GRRMP (see Appendix 3), except: 
(continued) 
The Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Divide Basin wild horse herd 
Management Area and appropriate management area would be 
management level (i.e., 415 to 600 expanded. No more than 100 
horses) would remain unchanged. horses would be allowed in the 
expansion area. The appropriate 
management level for the Divide 
Basin WHHMA (415 to 600 horses) 
would remain unchanged. 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT | Management Objectives: Same as | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
the GRRMP (see Appendix 3). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 





PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Management Actions: Permanent 
and high profile structures (such as 
well pads, roads, buildings, storage 
tanks, overhead powerlines, etc.) 
would not be allowed within 825 
feet of active raptor nests, with the 
exception of active eagle nests for 
which the distance would be 1,970 
feet. The distance may vary 
depending upon the species 
involved, prey availability, natural 
topographic barriers, line-of-sight 
distances, and other resources or 
situations involved such as cultural 
values, steep slopes, etc. Exceptions 
could be considered on a case-by- 
case basis for linear actions such as 
pipelines, seismic activity, etc. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Seasonal use requirements for 
surface disturbing and disruptive 
activity would be applied in crucial 
and important habitats as necessary. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











BLM would cooperate with the 
Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department in preparation of studies 
for the introduction and re- 
introduction of native and non- 
native wildlife and fish species. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
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GENERAL JMHCAP AREA 
Mo oe CROGKAIA | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERN.VEB 
WILDLIFE IAANAGEMENT | Preventing fragmentation of habitat Preventing fragmentation of habitat | Preventing fragmentation of habitat | Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) would be addressed by limiting the would be addressed by limiting use | would not be addressed. 
number of roads, access, an! use in the c ore area only. 
throughout the planning area. The 
integrity of migration corridors, 
birthing areas, and winter ranges 
would be maintained. 
Ponds (flockets) in the sand dunes Ponds (flockets) in the sand dunes Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be managed to enhance would be managed to maintain 
wildlife habitat and vegetation. wildlife habitat and vegetation. No 
Special consideration would be special consideration would be 
given v. habitat for amphibians. given to habitat for amphibians. 
Priority would be given to Priority would be given to Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
enhancing mountain plover and maintaining sage grouse and 
Sage grouse habitat. Conditional mountain plover habitat. The 
requirements, in addition to those on _|_ conditional requirements on Table 
= (Table 2-4), may be applied. 2-10 would be applied. 
Riparian and fish habitat in and Riparian and fish habitat in and Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
around “hay meadow exclosures” on | around “hay meadow exclosures” 
Pacific Creek would be managed would be managed for all wildlife 
only for trout. species. 
Riparian and upland vegetation Riparian and upland vegetation Riparian and upland vegetation Same as Preferred Alternative. 
types would be managed with types would be managed with types would be managed with 
emphasis on enhancing wildlife emphasis on maintaining wildlife emphasis on resource values other 
habitat, watershed, and biodiversity habitat, watershed, and biodi... sity | than wildlife habitat. 
values. values. 
- 

Livestock water developments New livestock water developmenis Livestock water developments Livestock water developments 
would be prohibited within 1.5 would be prohibited. would be prohibited within 1/4 would be prohibited within 2 miles 
miles of sage grouse leks mile of sage grouse leks of sage grouse leks 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
Air Quaiity; Management objectives and management actions for these resource and land use programs are the same as described in the Green River RMP or 

















Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 





Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 





Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Gultural/Paleontological; | for the general JMHCAP area. The following management objectives and management actions are either specifically important to the core area 

Hazardous Materials; and are repeated, or are different from those for the general JMHCAP area. 

Healthy Rarigelands; 

Reclanation; 

Specizi Status Species; 

and 

Vegetation 

FIRE Management Actions: Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
Management actions would be the same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
same as described for the general management area for this management area for this management area for this 
management area for this alternative. | alternative. alternative. alternative. 
Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 
Fire prescriptions for full No similar action. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
suppression for big 
sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation 
associations would be applied on a 
case-by-case basis. 
LANDS AND REALTY Management Actions: Management | Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
MANAGEMENT actions would be the same as same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 

described for the general management area for this management area for this management area for this 
management area for this alternative. | alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND | REFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
USE PROGRAMS 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
LANDS AND REALTY With the exception of exclusion and With the exception of exclusion With the exception of exclusion Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT avoidance areas, the core area would =| and avoidance areas, the core area and avoidance areas, the core area 
Utitity/Transportation | be open to consideration of rights- would be open to consideration of | would be open to consideration of 
Systems of-way. Steamboat Mountain ACEC | rights-of-way. The Steamboat rights-of-way. The Steamboat 
would be an avoidance area. Mountain ACEC, including Indian Mountain ACEC, including Indian 
Portions of Indian Gap and the face Gap anc the face of Steamboat Gap and the face of Steamboat 
of Steamboat Mountain would be Mountain, would be an avoidance Mountain, would be open to 
closed (exclusion areas) to rights-of- | area for nghts-of-way. consideration of nghts-of-way. 
way. 
Withdrawals from mineral location No similar action. No similar action. Withdrawals from mineral location 
would be pursued for the top of would be pursued for the core area, 





Steamboat Mountain (about 960 
acres) and 2 Native American 
respected places (about | 80 acres). 











connectivity area, and the 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC (about 
80,410 acres) and elk calving areas 
(about 27,540 acres). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 























considered on Essex Mountain with 
restrictions on height (no strobe 
light necessary), road access, and to 
prevent visual intrusion. 


Essex Mountain. 








communications sites. 





USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
LANDS AND REALTY | Transportation planning would No similar action. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANS GEMENT include right-of-way locations. 
Utility/Transportation | | inear rights-of-way would follow 
Systems existing roads and trails in 
(continued) accordance with the transportation 
plan. Areas closed to surface 
occupancy and closed to fluid 
mineral leasing would be closed to 
nghts-of-way. An exception could 
be considered for small feeder lines 
if they follow existing roads (in 
accordance with transportation 
planning), or follow existing nght- 
of-way concentration areas, do not 
create a safety hazard, and meet area 
LANOS AND REALTY | The Steamboat Mountain ACEC The Steamboat Mountain ACEC The Steamboat Mountain ACEC The Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
MANAGEWIENT would be closed to communication would be closed to commw nication _| and Essex Mountain would be and Essex Mountain would be 
Communication Sites | sites’ Communication sites could be | sites. Sites could be considered on open for consideration of closed to communication sites. 





13% 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
Meese PhOGaAMS | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Management Actions: Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
MANAGEMENT Management acticns would be the same as described for the general same as described for the ge.eral same as described for the general 
same as described for the general management area for this management area for this management area for this 
management area for this alternative. | alternative. alternative. alternative. 
Because of particular importance in Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is 
repeated: repeated: repeated: repeated: 
Plowing of roads in winter for Plowing of roads in wir ‘er for Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
livestock accessibility and feeding livestock accessibility; Wag 
would only be allowed in would be considered o1 _¢-by- 
emergency situations. Any such case basis. 
activity would conform with 
Livestock range improvements No new livestock range Livestock range improvements Livestock range improvements 
outside crucial wildlife habitats improvements would be would be considered on a case-by- would be considered only where 
would be considered. Within crucial | considered. case basis throughout the planning they would benefit wildlife and 
wildlife habitats, range area. wildlife habitat. 
improvements would be considered 
only where they would benefit 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. 
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connectivity area (migration 
corndor) unless JMHCAP objectives 
can be met. 


winter ranges. 


CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Livestock water developments No livestock water developments Livestock water developments Livestock water developments 
MANAGEMENT would not be allowed in the core or would be allowed. would be allowed in the core, the would not be allowed in the core, 
(continued) crucial winter ranges, including the connectivity area, and in crucial connectivity area, or crucial winter 


ranges. 











Livestock water developments 
would be fenced and offsite water 
facilities would be developed 
(pipelines and troughs). Natural 
water sources (springs and seeps) 
would be protected from excessive 
use. 





No similar action. 





Livestock water developments 
would not be fenced and offsite 
water facilities would not be 


developed. 





Livestock water developments 
would be fenced and offsite water 
facilities would be developed 
(pipelines and troughs). 
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and timely manner, the development 
of oil and gas reserves in the ACEC; 
and 3) to conduct | and 2 ina 
manner that conforms with the 
management objectives for 
providing suitable habitat to 
maintain the continued existence of 
the Steamboat elk herd and other big 
game populations, and protecting 
other sensitive resources. 








and timely manner, the 
development of oil and gas reserves 
in the ACEC, inside the core area; 
and 3) to conduct | and 2 ina 
manner that conforms, where 
possible, with the management 
objectives for the planning area (to 
provide suitable habitat to 

maintain the continued existence 

of the Steamboat elk herd and other 
big game populations, and protect 
other sensitive resources). 





CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
MINERALS Management Objective [This Management Objective (This Management Objective [This Management Objective [This 
MANAGEMENT management objective is different | management objective is different | management objective is different | management objective is different 

Oil and Gas from that for the GRRMP and the | from that for the GRRMP and the | from that for the GRRMP and the | from that for the GRRMP and the 
general JMHCAP area for this general JMHCAP area for this general JMHCAP area for this general JMHCAP area for this 
alternative}: 1) to provide for alternative): to provide suitable alternative}: 1) to provide for alternative): to provide for the 
leasing, exploration, and habitat to maintain the continued leasing, exploration, and maximum protection of the 
development of fluid minerals (oil existence of the Steamboat elk herd | development of fluid minerals (oil Steamboat elk herd and other big 
and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) and other big game populations, and gas, coalbed methane, etc.) game populations, and to protect 
while protecting other resource and protect other sensitive while protecting other resource sensitive resources. 
values; 2) to permit in an orderly resources. values; 2) to permit in an orderly 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 



































include CSU, NSO, other 
stipulations or conditional 
requirements, and temporary lease 
suspension. Because there are pre- 
existing leases in some of the crucial 
big game habitat areas and other 
sensitive areas, development in 
these areas could cause other areas 
to become crucial habitat or 
sensitive. Thus, some portions of 
the core area may remain closed to 
leasing and development because 
other portions of the area with 
crucial habitat and sensitive 
resources are already leased. 











i = — SS SSSSS68380—0>0——w—s———aoooswswswseoo———S—S oS 
CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
MINERALS Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
Oil and Gas same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
(continued) management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 
Because of particular importance in Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is 
repeated: repeated: repeated: repeated: 
MINERALS Upon completion of the JMHCAP, The core area would be closed to The core area would be open to Same as No Action Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT portions of the core area would be leasing. leasing consideration with 
Oil and Gas open to leasing consideration with necessary mitigation. 
(continued) necessary mitigation, which could 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 














safety. The entire core area would not be 
leased at the same time, and exploration 
and development activities would not be 
allowed to occur at the same time over the 
entire core area. In particular, unleased 
portions of Steamboat Mountain ACEC, 
Greaier Sand Dunes ACEC, and the 
remainder of the core area would not be 
leased until monitoring and evaluation of 
ongoing exploration and development 
activity determine that rates and levels of 
development and reclamation would allow 
further leasing and development, would 
not cause fragmentation and abandonment 
of habitat, and would still meet stated 
management objectives. This 
determination would be based on the 
effects on elk and their movement 
patterns, elk use of habitat, effects on 
other wildlife species and habitats, and 
effects on other sensitive resources. 











RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Subject to future monitoring and No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
evaluation, portions of the core area 
MINERALS would be temporarily closed to leasing to 
MANAGEMENT satisfy immediate needs for adequate 
Oil and Gas habitat and use of that habitat (crucial 
(continued) winter range, calving/fawning, migration 
corridors, etc.), protection of sensitive 
resources, and for public health and 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





























guidelines for livestock grazing, and 
future guidelines for other resource 
programs; proper functioning 
condition determinations for 
riparian areas; and other activities 
and uses. After the initial phase of 
the evaluation (about four years), a 
determination would be made on 
whether or not unleased areas, that 
may become available for future 
leasing consideration, would be 
offered for lease. Should these areas 
be offered for lease, appropriate 
mitigation would be applied to meet 
core area management objectives. If 
the evaluation concludes that core 
area management objectives are not 
being met, these areas would either 
remain unleased, or would be leased 
with an NSO stipulation. 











RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
MINERALS The evaluation would incorporate No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
MANAGEMENT information from the elk study 
Oil and Gas initiated in 1999; application of the 
(continued) standards for healthy rangelands, 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 























USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
MINERALS As areas become available for future | No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
MANAGEMENT leasing consideration, they would be 
Oil and Gas reviewed to determine if the core 
(continued) area management objectives could 





be met, if they were leased and 
developed. To facilitate this and 
promote consistency in 
implementing the JMHCAP 
management decisions, areas 
determined suitable for leasing 
consideration within the core and 
connectivity areas would only be 
considered once a year. This would 
allow consideration of each of these 
areas in their entirety rather than 
piecemeal consideration of 
individual lease applications that 
may be submitted throughout the 
year. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 














Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following ts 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
MINERALS For oil and gas leases in effect before | For oil and gas leases in effect For oil and gas leases in effect For oil and gas leases in effect 
MANAGEMENT approval of the JMHCAP, before approval of the JMHCAP, before approval of the JMHCAP, before approval of the JMHCAP, 
Oil and Gas exploration and development exploration and development exploration and development exploration and development 
(continued) proposals would be considered on a activities would not occur. proposals would be considered on a | proposals would be considered on a 
case-by-case basis and mitigation Existing leases would not be case-by-case basis and mitigation case-by-case basis and mitigation 
requirements (conditions of APD developed. It is recognized that requirements (conditions of APD requirements (conditions of APD 
approval) would include but not be development on existing leases can approval) would include but not be approval) would include but not be 
limited to: limiting road miles, take place, but for purposes of limited to: offsite facilities and limited to: limiting road miles, 
number of well pads to 4 per section, | analysis, it is assumed that directional drilling. limiting the number of well pads to 
directional drilling, or offsite development in the core area would 2 per section, directional drilling, 
facilities. continue to be deferred. offsite facilities, and unitization of 
areas pnor to exploration and 
development. 
MINERALS Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
Coal same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 











Coal exploration proposals in the 
core area (including Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC) would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis; 
appropriate mitigation would be 
applied. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
would be closed to coal 
exploration activities. The 
remainder of the core area would be 
open to consideration of coal 
exploration. 








Coal exploration activities in the 
core area (including the Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC) would be limited 
to existing roads and trails. 


Same as No Action Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
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Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
MINERALS In the core area, areas closed to No similar action. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT surface disturbing and disruptive 
Coal activities would be closed to coal 
(continued) exploration activities; however, 
exploration activities could occur 
on existing roads and trails in 
accordance with transportation 
planning. 
MINERALS Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the | Management actions would be the =| Management actions would be the 
Sodium same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 











The core area would be closed to 
surface facilities such as plants, 
refineries, or waste water ponds. 
Trona water well locations could be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. 





The core area would be open to 
surface facilities such as plants and 
refineries. Trona water well 
locations could be considered on a 
case-by-case basis. The core area 
would be closed to the placement 
of waste water ponds. 





Same as No Action Alternative. 





The core area would be closed to 
all trona water development 
activities. 
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Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
eS ee —SEeE—E—Eee_——eeeeeee eee ee OC Neeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
MINERALS Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the | Management actions would be the 
Saiabies same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. altemative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 











The top of Steamboat Mountain 
proper would be closed to mineral 
material sales. In the remainder of 
the Steamboat Mountain ACEC and 
the remainder of the core area, the 
sale of mineral materials would only 
be allowed when in support of 
project development in the 
immediate area of the project. Road 
construction and upgrading of 
existing roads for mineral material 
extraction would only be allowed if 
in accordance with transportation 
planning. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
would be closed to mineral material 
sales. The remainder of the core 
area would be open to 
consideration of mineral material 
sales on a case-by-case basis. 








A portion of Steamboat Mountain 
proper (in SE% S. 10, WYAW'2 sec 
11, NYAN% sec.15 T. 23 N., R. 102 
W.) would be open to mineral 
material sales. The remainder of 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC would 
be closed to mineral material sales. 
The remainder of the core area 
would be open to consideration of 


mineral material sales on a case-by- 


case basis. 





Same as No Action Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 




















RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 

CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 

RECREATION Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 

alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 











Management of the Tni-Ternitory 
Loop back country by-way would 
include coordination with state and 
local governments and other 
interested parties, and interpretive 
and directional signing. Example 
sites for interpretive signs include: 
Chicken Springs overlook and the 
dugway onto Steamboat Mountain 
for a view of the Red Desert. A 
corridor management plan would be 
prepared for the Tri-Territory Loop 
back country by-way. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 








RESOURCE OR LAND 








USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
SURFACE DISTURBING | Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
AND DISRUPTIVE Management actions would be the Management actions would be the =| Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
ACTIVITIES same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 





Sensitive resources and areas to be 
protected include: Special Status 
Plant Species habitat, Tri-Territory 
Marker, raptor nesting sites, 
stabilized and unstabilized sand 


Sensitive resources and areas to be 
protected include: raptor nesting 
sites, Special Status Plant Species 
habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, ORV 
parking lot, Boars Tusk, and 


Sensitive resources and areas to be 
protected include: raptor nesting 
sites, Special Status Plant Species 
habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, ORV 
parking lot, Boars Tusk, and 


Sensitive resources and areas to be 
protected include: Special Status 
Plant Species habitat, Tri-Territory 
Marker, raptor nesting sites, 
stabilized and unstabilized sand 

















dunes, ORV parking lot, Boars Tusk, | Crookston Ranch. Crookston Ranch. dunes, ORV parking lot, Boars 
Crookston Ranch, and Greater Sand Tusk, and Crookston Ranch. 
Dunes ACEC. 

Surface disturbing activities would Surface disturbing activities would Same as No Action Alternative. Surface disturbing activities would 
be prohibited on about 12,100 acres. | be prohibited on about 110 acres. be prohibited on about 2,910 acres. 
Seasonal conditional requirements Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be applied on the entire core 

area (about 80,410 acres). 

Surface disturbing activities would Surface disturbing activities would Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

be conditioned on the entire core be conditioned on about 37,840 

area(about 80,410 acres). acres. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
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Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 





Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 





Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 





CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
Nee PROGeaMS» | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORF AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
SURFACE DISTURBING | Native American respected places Surface disturbing activities would Surface disturbing activities would Surface disturbing activities would 
AND DISRUPTIVE would be avoidance areas for surface | be prohibited within 100 feet of be prohibited within 1/4 mile of be prohibited within | mile of 
ACTIVITIES disturbing activities. Avoidance Native American respected places. Native American respected places. Native American respected places. 
(continued) distances may range from 100 feet to 
2% miles. 
Areas closed to oil and gas leasing Same as Preferred Alternative. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be open to only those 
activities that would benefit wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special 
Status species, and watershed values. 
Consideration would be given to 
linear facilities that follow existing 
roads in these areas in conformance 
with transportation planning. 

TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 

alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
| ee 
CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND . 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | Specific roads and trails, to be Specific roads and trails, to be Specific roads and trails, to be Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(cor.tinued) designated as “limited to designated | designated as “limited to designated as “limited to 
roads and trails,” would be designated roads and trails,” would | designated roads and trails,” would 
identified on a case-by-case basis as be identified on a case-by-case be identified on a case-by-case 
time allows. Seasonal closures basis as time allows. Seasonal basis as time allows. Seasonal 
would be considered for roads in closures for roads in crucial wildlife | closures for roads in crucial wildlife 
crucial wildlife habitat. Long- habitat would not be considered. habitat would not be considered. 
Standing seasonal closures in crucial | Long-standing seasonal closures in Long-standing seasonal closures in 
wildlife habitat would continue to crucial wildlife habitat would crucial wildlife habitat would be 
apply. continue to apply. eliminated. 
Transportation planning would be Transportation planning would be Transportation planning would be Transportation planning would be 
implemented to provide for implemented to provide for initiated to consider appropriate implemented to provide for 
appropriate access routes and to appropriate access routes. BLM access when benefits to appropriate access routes and to 
provide maximum protection for construction standards would be development activities would provide maximum protection for 
crucial habitats and sensitive used and could include occur. BLM construction standards | crucial habitats and sensitive 
resources. BLM construction consideration of the following: would be used and could include resources. BLM construction 
standards would be used and could consideration of the following: standards would be used and could 
include consideration of the include consideration of the 
following: following: 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
Reece PROGeAMS | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT -Closure and rehabilitation of -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) unused roads and trails, and 
closure or maintenance of those 
roads Causing resource damage. 
The transportation plan and 
affected maps would be corrected 
to reflect closed roads and trails. 
- -Road closures/gating in crucial -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Road closures/gating in crucial - -Same as Preferred Alternative. 
habitats (for all single use habitats would not be 
destination roads/trails) to limit implemented. 
traffic and disrupting activities. 
-Concentrating stream and -Limiting the number and - -No similar action. - Construction of stream or 
riparian area crossings in key location of stream and nparian riparian area crossings would 
locations to avoid adverse effects. area Crossings. not be allowed and some pre- 
Exceptions may be granted if existing Crossings may be 
crossings would reduce adverse closed. Exceptions may be 
effects, benefit area objectives, grantec if crossings would 
and reduce miles of road (and/or reduce adverse effects, benefit 
frequency of use). Bridges may area objectives, and reduce 
be required on Jack Morrow, miles of road (and/or frequency 
Parnell, and Rock Cabin creeks. of use). Bridges would be 
required for perennial stream 
crossings. 
-Limit access routes that bisect - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Limits would not be placed on - -Same as Preferred Alternative. 
crucial habitats and big game the routes that bisect crucial 
migration routes. habitats and big game migration 
routes. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


























CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT | - -Applicatic’ oad base - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) material (gravel). 
- ~-Grouping and location of - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. 
ancillary facilities away from 
crucial habitats and sensitive 
areas. 
- -Application of speed limits, as - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. - -Same as Preferred Alternative. 


necessary, to protect wildlife and 
public health and safety, and to 
meet area objectives. 





-In all crucial elk habitats, the road 
density guideline for all-weather 
(improved) roads would be (in miles 
of road per square mile): 


core and connectivity areas <2.0 
miles; 
all other crucial elk habitat >2.0 
miles. 


-Road density guidelines would 
not be applied. 


-Same as No Action Alternative. 


-In all crucial elk habitats, the road 
density guideline for all-weather 
(improved) roads would be (in 
miles of road per square mile): 


core and connectivity areas 
<0.5 mile; 
all other crucial elk habitat 
> 1.0 mile. 











Road and trail construction or 
upgrading would be prohibited in 
woodland habitats (i.e., juniper, 
limber pine, aspen) or through 
spring sources (pre-existing 
improved roads may be used). 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Road and trail construction or 

upgrading could be allowed in 
woodland habitats and through 
spring sources. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 


CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
VISUAL RESOURCE Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the | Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 


repeated: 

















The entire Steamboat Mountain The southern portion of the Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
ACEC would be managed as aClass | Steamboat Mountain ACEC would 
II VRM area. be managed as a Class II VRM area 

and the northern portion of the 

ACEC would be managed as a 

Class II] VRM area. 
The Red Desert Watershed area Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Red Desert Watershed area 
would be managed as a Class III would be managed as a Class II 
VRM area. VRM area. 
The Split Rock area would be The Split Rock would be managed Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


managed as a Class I] VRM area. 





as a Class II] VRM area. 



































Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 


TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
———————————— NY 
CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
WATERSHED Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is 
repeated: 














Road and well pad densities (and Road and well pad densities (and Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
densities for overall surface densities for overall surface 

disturbance) would be established disturbance) would not be 

where necessary, to protect established. 

watershed values, and wildlife and 

fisheries habitat. 

No permanent facilities would be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


allowed in riparian areas, 
floodplains, or wetlands. Possible 
exceptions (e.g., linear nights-of- 
way) would be considered on a case- 
by-case basis. 
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RO EROGeaMe | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that are specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
WILD HORSE Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 
Because of particular importance in Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is 
repeated: repeated: repeated: repeated: 
The Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd 
Management Area and the Management Area would be 
appropriate herd management level expanded. No more than 100 
would remain unchanged. horses would be allowed in the 
expansion area. The appropriate 
herd management level for the 
Divide Basin WHHMA would 
remain unchanged. 
WILDLIFE Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 
MANAGEMENT Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
management area for this alternative. | management area for this management area for this management area for this 
alternative. alternative. alternative. 
Because of particular importance in Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is the core area, the following is 
repeated: repeated: repeated: repeated: 
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a 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CORE AREA Actions that ure specific to the core area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
WILDLIFE Preventing fragmentation of habitat Preventing fragmentation of habitat | Preventing fragmentation of habitat | Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MANAGEMENT would be addressed by limiting the would be addressed by limiting the | would not be addressed in the core 
(continued) number of roads, access, and use nuraber of roads, access, and use in | area. 

throughout the area. The integrity the core area. 
of migration corridors, birthing 
areas, and winter ranges would be 
maintained. 
Priority would be given to Priority would be given to Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
enhancing mountain plover and maintaining sage grouse and 
Sage grouse habitat. Conditional mountain plover habitat. The 
requirements in addition to those on conditional requirements on Table 
Table 2-4 may be applied. 2-10 would be applied. 
Ponds (flockets) in the sand dunes Ponds (flockets) in the sand dunes Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be managed to enhance would be managed to maintain 
wildlife habitat and vegetation. wildlife habitat and vegetation. No 
Special consideration would be special consideration would be 
given to habitat for amphibians. given to habitat for amphibians. 
Riparian and upland vegetation Riparian and upland vegetation Riparian and upland vegetation Same as Preferred Alternative. 
types would be managed with types would be managed with types would be managed with 
emphasis on enhancing wildlife emphasis on maintaining wildlife emphasis on resource values other 
habitat, watershed, and biodiversity habitat, watershed, and biodiversity | than wildlife habitat. 
values. values. 
Livestock water developments New livestock water developments Livestock water developments Livestock water developments 
would be prohibited within 1.5 would be prohibited. would be prohibited within 1/4 would be prohibited within 2 miles 
miles of sage grouse leks mile of sage grouse leks of sage g:ouse leks 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 

USEPROGRAMS | PREFERREDALTERNATIVE | NO “. Cs A aes 

GRRATER SAND Actions that the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC or that are different from the JMHCAP the 

DUNES ACEC are specific to or are general area or the core area 

Management Objective: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
GRRMP (Appendix 3). 

Air Quality; Management objectives and management actions for these resource and land use programs are the same as those for the general JMHCAP area or 
Culturai/Paleonto‘ogical; | for the core area. The following management objectives and management actions are either specifically important to the Greater Sand Dunes 
Hazardous Materials; | ACEC and are repeated, or are different from those for the core area. The western portion of the ACEC is within the Buffalo Hump and Sand Dunes 
Healthy Rangeiands; | wSas and lies outside the core area. The western portion would be managed urder the “Interim Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness 

Reciamation; ——_| Review” (USDI 1995). The eastern portion of the ACEC ts inside the core area. For consistency in management of the ACEC, the following 
a discussion presents the actions for the entire ACEC. Actions that apply sole!y ‘o either the eastern or western portion are so noted. 

Vegetation 
Greater Sand Dunes Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 

ACEC Management actions would be the Management actions would be the | Management actions would be the | Management actions would be the 
same as described in the GRRMP same as described in the GRRMP same as described in the GRRMP same as described in the GRRMP 
and for the core area. and for the core area. and for the core area. and for the core area. 

Because of particular importance in Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, the the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, the | the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, the | the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, the 
following is repeated: following is repeated: following is repeated: following is repeated: 
Entire Greater Sand Portions of Indian Gap and the face Indian Gap and the face of Indian Gap and the face of Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ Lands and | of Steamboat Mountain would be Steambost Mountain would be an Steamboat Mountain would be 
Realty Management =| closed (exclusion areas) to rights-of- | avoidance area for rights-of-way. open to consideration of rights-of- 
way. way. 
Entire Greater Sand No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. Withdrawals would be pursued for 
Dunes ACEC/Lands and the entire Greater Sand Dunes 
Realty Management ACEC. 
Withorswats 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
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USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE 8 
GREATER SAND 
DUNES ACEC Actions that are specific to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 

Entire Greater Sand Livestock water developments No livestock water developments Livestock water developments Same as No Action Alternative. 

Dunes ACEC/ would not be allowed in the ACEC, would be allowed. would be allowed in the ACEC. 
Livestock Grazing unless JMHCAP objectives can be 
met. 

Eastem Portion Sand Management Objective (within the | Management Objective (within the | Management Objective (within the | Management Objective (within the 
Dunes ACEC/ eastern portion of the ACEC) [This | eastern portion of the ACEC) [This | eastern portion of the ACEC). This | eastern portion of the ACEC) [This 
Fhsid Minersis management objective is different | management objective is different | management objective is the same | management objective is different 

from that for the GRRMP and the | from that for the GRRMP and the | as stated for the core area for this from that for the GRRMP and the 
general JMHCAP area for this general JMHCAP area for this alternative. general JMHCAP area for this 
alternative}: 1) to provide alternative}: 1) to provide suitable alternative}: to provide maximum 
maximum protection to the relevant habitat to maintain the continued protection to preserve and protect 
and important ACEC values, existence of the Steamboat elk herd the integrity of the unique values 
provide suitable habitat to maintain and other (ig game populations, in the ACEC and to provide 

the continued existence of the and protecting other sensitive maximum protection of the 
Steamboat elk herd and other big resources and 2) to provide for Steamboat elk herd and other big 
game populations, and protect other public health and safety. game populations, and protect 
sensitive resources; and 2) to other sensitive resources. 

provide for continued ORV use and 

public health and safety by closing 

the eastern portion of the ACEC to 

leasing, exploration, and 

development of fluid minerals (oi! 

and gas, coalbed methane, etc.). 

Eastern Portion Greater | The eastern portion of the ACEC Same as Preferred Alternative. The eastern portion of the ACEC Same as the Preferred Alternative. 

Sand Dunes ACEC/ would-be closed to oil and gas would be open to oil and gas 
Qil and Gas leasing. leasing consideration. 
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RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B | 
GREATER SAND 
DUNES ACEC Actions that are specific to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 
Western Portion Greate: | The western portion of the ACEC Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ would be closed to oil and gas 
Oil and Gas leasing (see Map 9). 
Entire Greater Send The ACEC, including Crookston Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ Ranch and Boars Tusk, would 
Mineral Materials remain closed to mineral material 
sales. 
Eastern Portion Greater | Boars Tusk and Crookston Ranch Boars Tusk and Crookston Ranch Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ would remain closed to the use of would remain closed to the use of 
Geophysical geophysical vehicles and explosive geophysical vehicles and explosive 
charges. Tue ORV parking area charges. 
would also be closed. 
Entire Greater Sand Recreation management emphasis in | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ the ACEC would include a variety 
Recreation of recreation uses. 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
GREATER SAND 
DUNES ACEC Actions that are specific to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 
Entire Greater Sand A recieation and cultural resource Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Prefesred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ project plan would be developed for 
Recreation expansion of the parking/camping 
area and facilities for the Sand 
Dunes ORV area. This project plan 
would also address increased visitor 
use in the Sand Dunes ORV area, 
imterpretation of the Crookston 
Ranch historic site, and proposed 
fencing to protect the Crookston 
area. 
Entire Greater Sand Activities would not be permitted to | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC! disrupt access to or use of developed 
Recreation and semi-developed recreation sites. 
Activities that are incompatible with 
recreation sites would avoid these 
Sites. 
Eastern Portion Greater | Surface disturbing activities would Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ be prohibited on about 180 acres to 
places. 
Eastern Portion Greater | Seasonal conditional requirements Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC! would be applied on about 14,800 
Surface Disturbance 





acres (Map 11). 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 

RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
GREATER SAND 

DUNES ACEC Actions that are specific to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC or that are different from the general JIMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 

Eastern Portion Greater | Surface disturbing activities would Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ be conditioned on about 14,800 
Surface Disturbance acres (see Map 12). 

Eastern Portion Greater | Areas closed to oil and gas leasing Same as Preferred Alternative. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ would be open to only those 
Surface Disturbance —_| activities that would benefit wildlife 

habitat, cultural resources, special 
Status species, and watershed values. 
Consideration would be given to 
linear facilities that follow existing 
roads in conformance with 
transportation planning. 

Easiern Portion Graater | In all crucial elk habitats, the road Road density guidelines would not Same as No Action Alternative. In all crucial elk habitats, the road 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ density guideline for all-weather be applied. density guideline for all-weather 
Travel Management —_| (improved) roads would be (in miles (improved) roads would be (in 

of road per square mile): miles of road per square mile): 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC « 2.0 Greater Sand Dunes ACEC < 
miles. 1.0 mile. 

Eastem Portion Greater | Alternative access methods may be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ needed in the eastern portion of the 
Yravel Management ACEC: use of pre-existing or 





designated roads and trails, seasonal 
travel requirements or restrictions, 
use of helicopters. 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
GREATER SAND 
DUNES ACEC Actions that are specific to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 
Eastern Portion Greater | The long standing seasonal vehicle Same as Preferred Alternative. The long standing seasonal vehicle | Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC/ closure would continue to apply in closure would be eliminated, and 
Travel Management —_| the eastern portion of the ACEC. year-long road access would be 
allowed in the eastern portion of 
the ACEC. 
Entire Greater Sand Surface water, soils, and shallow Same as Prefeired Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ aquifers would be protected from 
Watershed contamination. Practices such as 
closed drilling systems or 
installation of pit liners would 
apply. Pit liners would be removed 
prior to reserve pit reclamation. 
Entire Greater Sand Road and well pad densities (and Road and weli pad densities (and Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ densities for overall surface densities for overail surface 
Watershed disturbance) would be established disturbance) would not be 
where necessary, to protect established. 
watershed values and wildlife and 
fisheries habitat. 
Easter Portion Greater | Ponds (flockets) in the sand dunes Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes AGEC/ would not be used as water sources 
Watershed for development activities. 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
NO ACTLON ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
GREATER SAND 
DUNES ACEC Actions that are specific to the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(Couth wed} 
Entive Greater Sand Wildlife habitat would continue to Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ be protected and enhanced. Crucial 
Wikilife Management | ei winter range would be 
maintained as an essential 
component of the Steamboat 
Mountain-Sands Herd Unit elk 
habitat. 
Eastern Portion Greater | The base of Steamboat Rim would Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sand Dunes ACEC) continue to be managed to protect 
recreation resources. 
Entire Greater Sand Ponds (flockets) in the sand dunes Ponds (flockets) in the sand dunes Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Dunes ACEC/ would be managed to enhance would be managed to maintain 
Wiidiie Management | wildlife habitat and vegetation. wildlife habitat and vegetation. No 
Special consideration would be special consideration would be 
‘Kvn ce oee a nn ee on che 6 oe ei eee ek ee tees 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS onus ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE | ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
STEAMBOAT 
. Actions that are specific to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or tie core area 
MOUNTAIN A;EC 
Management Objective: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
GRRMP (Appendix 3). 

Ak Quality; Management objectives and management uctions for these resource and land use programs are the same as those for the general JMHCAP area or 
‘sultucal/Paleostoiogical; | for the core area. The followiiug manager ent actions are either specifically important to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC and are repeated, or are 
Healthy Rangelanids; 

Reclamation; 

Special Status Species; 

and 

Vegetation 
Steamboat Mountain Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: Management Actions: 

ACEC Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Managemeni actions would be the 
same as described in the GRRMP same as described in the GRRMP same as described in the GRRMP same as described in the GRRMP 
and for the core area. and for the core area. and for the core area. and for the core area. 

Because of particular importance in Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 

the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, the the Steamboat Mountain ACEC the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, 

following is repeated: the following is repeated: the following is repeated: the following is repeated: 
Lands and Realty The Steamboat Mountain ACEC Same as Preferred Alternative The Steamboat Mountain ACEC Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Managemen: would be an avoidance area for would not be an avoidance area for 

rights-of-way. rights-of-way. 

Where rights-of-way cannot avoid No similar action. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

the ACEC, transportation planning 
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ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 




















USE PROGRAMS 
STEAMBOAT 

MOUNTAIN ACEC Actions that are specific to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP ares or the core ares 
(continued) , 

Lands and Rxa'ty Portions of Steamboai Rim, the No similar action. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Manrgeme::: steep slopes of Steamboat Mountain, 

(continued) Johnson Gap, and the 
Sageorustyscurfpea vegetation at the 
base of Steamboat Mountain would 
be closed to rights-of-way. 

Lands and Realty The entire Steamboat Mountain Same as Preferred Alternative. The entire Steamboat Mountain Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Management ACEC would be closed to ACEC, would be open for 

sites. 

Lands and Realty Withdrawals from mineral location No similar action. No similar action Withdrawals from mineral location 
Management would be pursued for the top of would be pursued for the 
Withdrawals Steamboat Mountain (about 960 Steamboat Mountain ACEC (about 

acres) and 2 Native American 43,310 acres). 
respected places (about | 80 acres). 

Livestock Grazing Livestock water developments No livestock water developments Livestock water developments Same as No Action Alternative. 

would not be allowed in the ACEC, would be allowed. would be allowed in the ACEC. 
unless JMHCAP objectives can be 
met. 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 





























gas leasing. 








gas leasing consideration. 





Rene PROCeaMs | PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
STEAMBOAT 
MOUNTAIN ACEC Actions that are specific to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC or that are different from the generai JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 
Minerals The top of Steamboat Mountain The Steamboat Mountain ACEC A portion of Steamboat Mountain Same as No Action Alternative. 
proper would be closed to mineral would be closed to mineral material | proper (in SE% sec. 10, W4AW'2 
material sales. In the remainder of sales. sec. 11, NYAN% sec.15 T. 23 N., 
the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, the R.102 W.) would be open to 
sale of mineral materials would only mineral material sales. The 
be allowed when in support of remainder of Steamboat Mountain 
project development in the ACEC would be closed to mineral 
immediate area of the project. Road material sales. 
construction and upgrading of 
existing roads for mineral material 
extraction would only be allowed if 
in accordance with transportation 
planning for the ACEC. 
Minerals Portions of the Steamboat Mountain | The entire Steamboat Mountain The entire Steamboat Mountain Same as No Action Alternative. 
Oil and Gas ACEC would be closed to oil and ACEC would be closed to oil and ACEC would be open for oil and 
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RESOURCE OR LAND 

USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
STEAMBOAT 

MOUNTAIN ACEC Actions that are specific te the Steamboat Mountain ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continur 3) 

ldinerals Upor completion of the JMHCAP, No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 

Ou and Gas portions of the core area would be 
(continued) open to leasing consideration witii 


necessary mitigation, which could 
include CSU, NSO, other 
stipulations or conditional 
requirements, and temporary lease 
existing leases in some of the crucial 
big game habitat areas and other 
sensitive areas, development in 
these areas could cause other areas 
to become crucial habitat or 
sensitive. Thus, some portions of 
the core area may remain closed to 
leasing and development b< ‘ 
other portions of the area with 
crucial habitat and sensitive 
resources are already leased (see 
Core area discussion). 





Surface Disturbance Surface disturbing activities would Surface disturbing activities would | Same as No Action Alternative. Surface disturbing activities would 
be prohibited on about 7,845 acres be prohibited on about 5 acres be prohibited on about 2,825 acres 
to protect various resource values (Table 2-10). (Table 2-17). 

(Table 2-4). 





Seasonal conditional requirements Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be applied on about 43,310 
acres (Table 2-4). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 



































roads or pads, seasonal travel 
requirements or restrictions, use of 
helicopters. 











CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
STEAMBOAT 
MOUNTAIN ACEC Actions that are specific to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 
Surtace Disturbance Surface disturbing activities would Surface disturbing activities would Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) be conditioned on about 43,310 be conditioned on about 15,520 

acres (Table 2-4). acres (Table 2-10). 
Areas closed to oil and gas leasing Same as Preferred Alternative. No similar action. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be open to only those 
activities that would benefit wildlife 
habitat, cultural resources, special 
Status species, and watershed values. 
Consideration would be given to 
linear facilities that follow existing 
roads in these areas in conformance 
with transportation planning. 

Travel Managoment In all crucial elk habitats, the road Road density guidelines would not Same as No Action Alternative. In all crucial elk habitats, the road 
density guideline for all-weather be applied. density guideline for all-weather 
(improved) roads would be (in miles (improved) roads would be (in 
of road per square mile): miles of road per square mile): 

Steamboat Mountain ACEC < Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
2.0 miles. <0.5 mile. 

Alternative access methods may be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
needed, including but not limited to 
the use of existing or designated 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 









































RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
STEAMBOAT 
MOUNTAIN ACEC Actions that are specific to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(continued) 
Visual Resource The entire Steamboat Mountain The southern portion of the Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
thanagement ACEC would be managed as aClass | Steamboat Mountain ACEC would 
Il VRM area. be managed as a Class II] VRM area 
and the northern portion of the 
ACEC would be managed as a 
Class [Il VRM area. 
Wiid Horses The Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd 
Management Area and the Management Area would be 
appropriate herd management level expanded. No more than 100 
would remain unchanged. horses would be allowed in the 
expansion area. The appropriate 
herd management level for the 
Divide Basin WHHMA would 
remain unchanged. 
Wilolife Management Priority would be given to elk Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
habitat over conflicting land uses to 
ensure continued elk use of the area. 
Any additional forage that becomes Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred’ Alternative. 
available in the ACEC would be 
allocated to wildlife use. 
The vegetation and habitat Same as Preferred Alternative. The vegetation and habitat Same as Preferred Alternative. 
management objectives described management objectives for the 
foi tie Steamboat Mountain ACEC Steamboat Mountain ACEC would 
would apply to ‘he crucial elk winter not apply to the crucial elk winter 
range and parturition area overlap. range and parturition area overlap. 
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CORE AREA (JMHCAP) 
RESOURCE OR LAND 
USE PROGRAMS PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 
STEAMBOAT 
MOUNTAIN ACEC Actions that are specific to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC or that are different from the general JMHCAP area or the core area 
(Continued) 
\Mliditty No similar action No similar action. 
(continued) 
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Rescues or Land Use Preferred Alternative | No Action Alternative | Alternative A Attemative B 
Programs | 
— Actions that are specific to the Oregon Buttes ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
Maneyement Objectives: Same as | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
GRRMP (Appendix 3) 
Alr Quality; Management objectives and management actions for these resource and land use programs are tie same as described in the Green River RMP or 
—_—— for the general JMHCAP area. The following management actions are specifically important to the Oregon Buttes ACEC and are repeated. 
Healthy Rangelarids; 
Livestock Grazirig; 
Reclamation; 
Recreation; 
Special Status Species; 
Surface Disturbing 
Activities; 
Travel Management; 
Vegetation; and 
Watershed 
Management Acdons: Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
Management actions would be the same as described for the general same as described for the gereral same as described for the general 
same as described for the general JMHCAP management area for this #? management area for this | JMHCAP management area for this 
JMHCAP management arez for this | alternative. alternative. alternative. 
alternative. 
Becz-:se of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the Oregon Buttes ACEC, the the Oregon Buttes ACEC, the the Oregon Buttes ACEC, the the Oregon Buttes ACEC, the 
fotiowing is repeated following is repeated: following is repeated: following ‘s repeated: 
Lands and Reaity The Oregon Buttes ACEC would be | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Siame as Preferred Alternative. 
Manzgement closed to communication sites. 
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ee 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
—— or Land Use Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternutive A Alternative B 
rograms 
OREGON BUTTES 
ACEC Actions that are specific to the Oregon Buttes ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 

Additional withdrawals would be No similar action. No similar aciion. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
pursued, if and as determined 
necessary 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





















































restrictions on the height, visual 
intrusions, road access, etc. 
Actions on Pacific Butte would 
conform to the management 
prescriptions in place for the South 
Pass Historic Landscape. 











——__ ns a a 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
—— or Land Vee Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
SOUTH PASS 
HISTORIC Actions that are specific to the South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
LANDSCAPE ACEC 

Management Objectives: Same as_ | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
GRRMP (Appendix 3) 

Air Quality; Management objectives and management actions for these resource and land use programs are the same as described in the Green River RMP or 

Cultural/Paleontological; | for the general JMHCAP area. The following management actions are specifically important to the ACEC and are repeated. 

Hazardous Materials; 

Healthy Rangelands; 

Reclamation; 

Special Status Species; 

and 

Vegetation 
Management Actions: Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Management actions would be the 
Management actions would be the same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
same as described for the general JMHCAP management area for this | management JMHCAP area for this | JMHCAP management area for this 
JMHCAP management area for this | alternative. alternative. alternati'e. 
alternative. 
Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the South Pass Historic Landscape the South Pass Historic Landscape the South Pass Historic Landscape the Oregon Buttes ACEC, the 
ACEC, the following is repeated: ACEC, the following is repeated: ACEC, the following is repeated: following is repeated: 

Lands and Realty Communication sites could be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Pacific Buttes would be closed to 
Management considered on Pacific Butte with communication sites. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 






































connectivity area would be 
temporarily closed to satisfy 
immediate needs for adequate 
habitat and use of that habitat 
(crucial winter range, 
calving/fawning areas, migration 
corridors, etc.), protection of 
sensitive resources, and for public 
health and satety. The entire 
ACEC would not be leased at the 
Same time, and exploration and 
development activities would not 
be allowed to occur over the entire 
area at the same time. In particular, 
the connectivity area in the ACEC 
would not be leased until 
monitoring and evaluation of 
ongoing exploration and 
development activity determine 
that rates and levels of 
development and reclamation 
would allow further leasing and 





overlaps the connectivity area 
would be open to leasing 
consideration with the 
prescriptions identified in the 
Green River RMP for protection of 
the integrity of the South Pass 
Historic Landscape. 








———— ———— ee 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
— or Land Use Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
SOUTH PASS 
HISTORIC : 
LANDSCAPE ACEC Actions that are specific to the South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 
Lands and Reality Withdrawals (two elk calving areas) | No similar action. No similar action. Withdrawals (two elk calving areas 
Management would be pursued for wildlife and the connectivity area) would 
(continued) protection. be pursued for wildlife protection. 
Minerals Management =| Portions of the South Pass Historic The portion of the South Pass Same as No Action Alternative. The portion of the South Pass 
Fluid Minerals Landscape ACEC in the Historic Landscape ACEC that Historic Landscape ACEC that 


overlaps the connectivity area 
would be closed to leasing 
consideration. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





























—— SS ne tm anette me ——-—-——- ee a 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
——— Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
SOUTH PASS 
HISTORIC 
LANDSCAPE ACEC Actions that are specific to the South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 
Minerals Management development, would not cause 
Fluid Minerals fragmentation and abandonment of 
(continued) habitat, and would still meet stated 


management objectives. This 
determination would be based on 
the effects on elk and their 
movement patterns, elk use of 
habitat, effects on other wildlife 
species and habitats, and effects on 
other sensitive resources. 





In addition to the fluid mineral No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
leasing restrictions established in 
the Green River RMP for protection 
of the integrity of the South Pass 
Historic Landscape, other leasing 
restrictions may also be identified 
through monitoring and 

evaluation. 


eee errr ere a <ene comme 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 





Resource or Land Use 
Programs 


Preferred Alternative 





No Action Alternative 





Alternative A 





Alternative B 





SPECIAL STATUS 
PLANTS ACEC 


Actions that are specific to the Special Status Plant Species ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 





Management Objectives: Same as 
GRRMP (Appendix 3). 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Air Quality; 
Cultural/Paleontologicai; 
Fire; 

Hazardous Materials; 
Healthy Rangelands; 
Livestock Grazing; 
Reclamation; 
Recreation; 

Special Status Species; 
Surface Disturbing 
Activities; 

Travel Management; 
Vegetation; and 
Watershed 


Management objectives and management actions for these resource and land use programs are the same as described in the Green River RMP or 
for the general JMHCAP area. The following management actions are specifically important to the Special Status Plant Species area and are 
repeated, or are different from those for the general JMHCAP area. 











Management Actions: 
Management Actions for the 
Special Status Plants ACEC would 
be the same as described in the 
GRRMP (Appendix 3). 


Because of particular importance in 
the Special Status Plants ACEC, the 
following is repeated: 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the Special Status Plants ACEC, the 
following is repeated: 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the Special Status Plants ACEC, the 
following is repeated: 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the Special Status Plants ACEC, the 
following is repeated: 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


| ——— == _— 
SPECIAL. MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 





























Resource or Land Use Pref ‘Alt ti No Action Alt : alt tive A alt tive B 
Programs 
SPECIAL STATUS 
PLANTS ACEC Actions that are specific to the Special Status Plant Species ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 
The BLM-administered lands Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
occupied by Lesquerella 


macrocarpa would be closed to: 1) 
surface disturbing activities or any 
| disruptive activity that could 
adversely affect the plants or their 
habitat; 2) the location of mining 
claims (withdrawal from mineral 
location and entry under the land 
laws would be pursued); 3) mineral 
material sales; 4) all off-road 
vehicular use, including those 
vehicles used for geophysical 
exploration activities, surveying, 
etc.; and 5) the use of explosives 
and blasting (USDI 1997). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 





| 


SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 




















Resewes or Land Use Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
Programs ; 
SPECIAL STATUS 
PLANTS ACEC Actions that are specific to the Specia! Status Plant Species ACEC or different from the general JMHCAF area 
(continued) 

The Special Status Plants ACEC Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The following management 

would not be expanded to include actions are difterent from those 

the BLM-administered land areas for the GRRMP and the general 

occupied by the large-fruited JMHCAP area for this 

bladderpod (Lesquerella aiternative: 

macrocarpa). 
The Special Status Plants 
ACEC would be expanded to 
include the BLM- 


administered public land areas 
occupied by the large-fruited 
bladderpod (Lesquerella 
macrocarpa). Approximately 
5 sites involving about 2,660 
acres could be added to the 
ACEC. Additional acres may 
be added to the ACEC, if more 
of these special status 
(candidate) plant species or 
their essential habitat areas are 





found on BLM-administered 
public lands. 
BLM-administered lands occupied Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. BLM-administered |ands 
by Lesquerella macrocarpa would occupied by Lesquerella 
be avoidance areas for nghts-of- macrocarpa would be 
way (USDI 1997). exclusion areas for nghts-of- 


way (USDI 1997). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AFEAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 











Resource or Land Use 









































requirement. 











Prog Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 

PETROGIYPHS ACEC Actions that are specific to the White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
Management Objectives: Same as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
GRRMP (Appendix 3). 

Air Quality; Management objectives and management actions for these resource and land use progra™s are the same as described in the Green River RMP or 

Cultural/Paleontologi<al; | for the general JMHCAP area. The following iaanagement objectives and management actions are specifically important to the ACEC and are 

Fire; repeated. 

Hazardous Materials; 

Healthy Rangelands; 

Livestock Grazing; 

Reclamation; 

Recreation; 

Special Status Species; 

Surface Disiurbing 

Activities; 

Travel Management; 

Vegetation; and 

Watershed 
Management Actions: Management actions would be the Management actions would be the Manayement actions would be the 
Management actions would be the same as described for the general same as described for the general same as described for the general 
same as described for the general JMHCAP management area for this | JMHCAP management area for this | JMHCAP management area for this 
JMHCAP management area for this | alternative. alternative. alternative. 
alternative. 
Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in | Because of particular importance in 
the White Mountain Petroglyphs the White Mountain Petroglyphs the White Mountain Petroglyphs the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
ACEC, the following is repeated: ACEC, the following is repeated: ACEC, the following is repeated: ACEC, the following is repeated: 

Fluid Minerals The White Mountain Petroglyphs Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The White Mountain Petroglyphs 

ACEC would be open to fluid ACEC (part of the connectivity 
mineral leasing with an NSO area) would be closed to fluid 


mineral leasing. 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
































SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
Resoures or Land Use Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
Programs 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
PETROGLYPHS ACEC Actions that are specific to the White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 
Recreation A recreation project and cultural Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
resource plan would be prepared for 
the White Mountain Petroglyphs 
ACEC to protect sensitive 
resources. This plan would address 
proposed fencing, access (vehicle 
and foot traffic), parking, and 
ee 2 ee gl ESE ee |, ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 


SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 





Pre‘... d Alternative 









































Management Actions: 
Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general 


JMHCAP management area for this 
alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the Red Desert Watershed area, the 


following is repeated: 





Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general 


JMHCAP management area for this 
alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the Red Desert Watershed area, the 
following is repeated: 





Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general 
JMHCAP management area for this 
alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the Red Desert Watershed area, the 
following is repeated: 





Management actions would be the 
same as described for the general 
JMHCAP management area for this 
alternative. 


Because of particular importance in 
the Red Desert Watershed area, the 
following is repeated: 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 















































wildlife and wildlife habitat. 











SS _ 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
Maseuree or Land Use Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
Programs 
RED DESERT 
WATERSHED Actions that are specific to the Red Desert Watershed area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 
Lands and Realty Rights-of-way would avoid big Rights-of-way would avoid the Rights-of-way would not avoid the Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Management sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation entire Steamboat Mountain ACEC. Steamboat Mountain ACEC. 
types and the Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC. The face of Steamboat 
Mountain would be closed to 
rights-of-way. 
Lands and Realty Withdrawals would be pursued for Withdrawals would not be pursued Same as No Action Alternative. Withdrawals would be pursued for 
Management a portion of the Steamboat for the Steamboat Mountain ACEC. all of the Steamboat Mountain 
Withdrawals Mountain ACEC. ACEC. 
Livestock Grazing Plowing of roads in winter for Plowing of roads in winter for Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
livestock accessibility and feeding livestock accessibility and feeding 
would only be allowed in would be considered on a case-by- 
emergency situations. Any such case basis. 
activity would conform with 
transportation planning. 
Livestock range improvements No new livestock range Livestock range improvements Livestock range improvements ~ 
outside crucial wildlife habitats improvements would be would be considered on a case-by- throughout the watershed area 
would be considered. Within considered. case basis. would be considered only where 
crucial wildlife habitats, range they would benefit wildlife and 
improvements would be considered wildlife habitat. 
only where they would benefit 
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SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 





TABLE 2-1 (continued) 






































Resource or Land Use Pref ‘Alt ti No Action Alt ti alt tive A alt tive B 
Programs 
RED DESERT 
WATERSHED Actions that are specific to the Red Desert Watershed area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 
Livestock Grazing Livestock water developments No livestock water developments Livestock water developments Livestock water developments 
(continued) would not be allowed in the core or | would be allowed. would be allowed in the core, the would not be allowed in the core, 
crucial winter ranges, including the connectivity area, and in crucial connectivity area, or crucial winter 
connectivity area (migration winter ranges. ranges. 
corridor) unless JMHCAP 
objectives can be met. 
Livestock water developments No similar action. Livestock water developments Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would be fenced and offsite water would not be fenced and offsite 
facilities would be developed water facilities would not be 
(pipelines and troughs). developed. 
Livestock Grazing Natural water sources (springs and Natural water sources (springs and Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) seeps) would be protected. If seeps) would be protected. Offsite 
necessary, they would be fenced water facilities (pipelines and 
and offsite water facilities troughs) would not be developed. 
(pipelines and troughs) could be 
developed. 
Fluid Minerals Portions of the core and portions of | Portions of the core (and those The entire Red Desert Watershed All portions of the core, 
the connectivity, Split Rock, and portions of the connectivity, Split would be open to fluid leasing connectivity Split Rock, and 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC that Rock, and Steamboat Mountain consideration. Steamboat Mountain ACEC areas, 
overlap the Red Desert Watershed ACEC within the core) that overlap that overlap the Red Desert 
would be closed to fluid mineral the Red Besert Watershed would be Watershed would be closed to fluid 
leasing consideration (about 3,400 closed to fluid mineral leasing mineral leasing consideration 
acres). consideration (about 2,060 acres). (abou: 12,950 acres). 
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TABLE 2-1 (continued) 
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SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 








Resource or Land Use Preferred Alt ti No Action Alt ti al tive A alt tive B 
Programs 
RED DESERT Other portions of the connectivity area | The portien of the connectivity area that | Same as No Action Alternative. The portion of the connectivity area that 
WATERSHED within the Red Desert Watershed area overlaps the Red Desert watershed area overlaps the Red Desert watershed area 
(continued) would be temporarily closed to satisfy | would be open to fluid mineral leasing would be closed to leasing 

immediate needs for adequate habitat consideration with the prescriptions consideration. 

Fluid Minerals and use of that habitat (crucial winter identified in the Green River RMP. 
(continued) range, calving/fawning, migration 


corridors, etc.), protection of sensitive 
resources, and for public health and 
safety. The entire watershed area would 
not be leased at the same time, and 
exploration and development activities 
would not be allowed to occur over the 
entire watershed are? at the same time. 
In particular, the connectivity area in the 
Red Desert Watershed area would not be 
leased until monitoring and evaluation of 
ongoing exploration and development 
activity determine that rates and levels of 
development and reclamation would 
allow further leasing and development, 
would not cause fragmentation and 
abandonment of habitat, and would still 
This determination would be based on 
the effects on elk and their movement 
patterns, elk use of habitat, effects on 
other wildlife species and habitats, and 
effects on other sensitive resources. 
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SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
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Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
Programs 
DESERT 
WATERSHED Actions that are specific to the Red Desert Watershed area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 

Mineral Materials Mineral material sales would not be | Mineral material sales would not be | Mineral material sales would be Mineral material sales would not be 
allowed in big sagebrush/scurfpea allowed in the Steamboat allowed in big sagebrush/scurfpea allowed in big sagebrush/scurfpea 
vegetation communities and Mountain ACEC. vegetation communities and the vegetation Communities or in the 
portions of the Steambot Steamboat Mountain ACEC. entire Steamboat Mountain ACEC. 
Mountain ACFC. 

Surface Disturbance “No surface occupancy” (NSO) “No surface occupancy” (NSO) Same as No Action Alternative. Same as No Action Alternative. 
constraints would prohibit surface constraints would prohibit surface 
disturbing activities on about disturbing activities on about 
9,040 acres (Table 2-4). 5,200 acres (Table 2-10). 
Seasonal restrictions would be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
applied primarily to protect 
wildlife (56,500 acres). 
Controlled surface use (CSU) Controlled surface use (CSU) Same as No Action Alternative. Controlled surface use (CSU) 
constraints would apply to about constraints would apply to about constraints would apply to about 
122,620 acres. 114,150 acres. 169,010 acres. 

Travel Management Road densities for all weather Road densities for all weather Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(improved) roads would be (improved) roads would not be 
established. established. 

Visual Resource The Red Desert Watershed area Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Red Desert Watershed area 
Management would be managed under Class II would be managed under Class II 

and Class III VRM classifications. VRM classifications. 
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2 SR ES ES 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS OUTSIDE THE CORE JMHCAP AREA 
—~ or Land Use Preferred Alternative No Action Alternative Alternative A Alternative B 
RED DESERT 
WATERSHED Actions that are specific to the Red Desert Watershed area or different from the general JMHCAP area 
(continued) 
Wild Horses The Great Divide Basin wild horse Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Great Divide Basin wild horse 
herd management area would not herd management area would be 
be expanded. expanded. Herd management 
levels would not change. 
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TABLE 2-2 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCLUSION AREAS 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE' 

Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres’ 
Back Country Byway Interpretive Sites 10 
Big Sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation associations and mountain shrub 

communities 21,500 
Connectivity Area 140,380 
Core Area, including Steamboat Mountain ACEC 80,410 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed recreation sites, ORV parking lot) 50 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile to 2.5 miles) 28,470 
Paleosol deposition area (individual sites)° 18,200 
Rock Art Sites (1/2 mile)‘ 280 
Estimated Total 289,300 
Right-of-Way Exclusion Areas 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC (communication sites) 43,310 
Continental Peak (communication sites) 90 
Indian Gap 690 
Face of Steamboat Mountain 9,400 
Estimated Total 53,490 


‘ In accordance with transportation planning. 
? Actual acreage to be determined. 


3 Only those cultural properties discovered within the identified area would be avoided by 100 feet. 


‘ Petroglyphs and vistas total 760 acres. 


TABLE 2-3 
WITHDRAWALS TO BE PURSUED 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVc 
Existing 
Site Estimated Acres’ Withdrawal 
Overlap’ 
Cultural Site 320 
Elk Calving Areas (2 northern areas) 7,440 Coal 
Native American Respected Places (White Mountain and Steamboat) 280 
Steamboat Mountain Area 960 Coal 
Estimated Total 9,000 


‘ Actual withdrawal acreage to be determined. 
? Data is unavailable at this time to delineate the actual overlap with existing withdrawals identified for revocation in the 
Green River RMP. 
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TABLE 2-4 
AREAS OF FLUID MINERAL LEASE CONDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS BY HYDROCARBON POTENTIAL 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
(approximate acres)' 
Federal Hydrocarbon Potential 
Category’ Surface ___ (Federal Surface and Subsurface 
Acres) _ 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 

General Planning Area: 
No Leasing * 
Crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 37,240 18,420 3,110 17,190 36,720 
TOTAL NO LEASING 37,240 18,420 3,110 17,190 38,720 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)’ 
Boars Tusk 90 90 0 0 90 
White Mountain Petroglyphs + % rile vista 480 0 480 0 480 
Crookston Ranch 40 40 0 0 40 
Crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 29,380 18,670 5,850 4,940 29,460 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 

recreation sites and ORV parking lot) 50 50 0 0 50 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 0 0 3,450 3,450 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, 

bluffs, roosts, outcrops and pinnacles) 83 17 25 41 83 
Rock Art Site + % mile vista 280 0 280 0 280 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area visible 

within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 23,640 0 330 24,270 24,600 

Special status plant species habitat‘ 2,680 2,520 0 160 2,680 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 10 0 0 10 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 56,040 21,350 6,950 28,400 56,700 
Seasonal Restrictions’ 
Crucial Antelope Winter Range 74,970 22,910 51,990 70 74,970 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 100,990 95,720 5,270 0 100,990 
Crucial Elk Winter Range 172,740 141,230 22,170 9,700 173,100 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 49,470 350 9,790 59,610 
Mule Deer Parturition Areas 23,100 23,100 0 0 23,100 
Raptor Habitat 43,150 11,800 13,130 18,220 43,150 
Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 114,660 18,360 58,910 38,160 115,430 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 347,250 187,050 95,800 66,860 349,710 
Controlied Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Backcountry Byway interpretive Sites 10 5 5 0 10 
Floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas 

(within 500' of 100-year floodplains and waters)° 41,170 21,270 11,510 9,920 42,700 
Historic Trails (1/4 mile or visual horizon)® 8,500 4,430 0 4,290 8,620 
Native American areas of concern (2-mile vista) 8,700 7,140 1,560 0 8,700 
Paieosoi Deposition Area 18,200 0 18,200 0 18,200 
Sage Grouse Leks and 1/4 mile buffer 8,170 1,420 4,410 2,660 8,490 
Slopes greater than 20% 70,310 41,700 2,900 26,350 70,950 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area not visible 

within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 22,190 0 890 22,250 23,140 
Special status plant species potential habitat’ 4,970 0 0 4,970 4,970 
Steamboat Mountain Crucial Overiap 37,120 37,510 0 0 37,510 
VRM Class || Lands 332,390 145,120 39,720 152,510 337,350 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 

intermittenvephemeral streams 12,470 5,130 3,810 3,550 12,490 

TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 416,160 184,440 79,620 158,250 422,310 
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Category’ 
Core Area: 


No Leasing’ 
TOTAL NO LEASING 


No Surface Occupancy (NSO)? 
Crookston Ranch 
Crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 
recreation sites and ORV parking lot) 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, bluffs 
roosts, outcrops and pinnacles) 
Tri-Territory Marker 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 


Seasonal Restrictions’ 

Crucial Deer Winter Range 

Crucial Elk Winter Range 

Elk Calving Areas 

Mule Deer Parturition Areas 

Raptor Habitat 

Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 


Controlied Surface Use Restrictions’ 

Backcountry Byway interpretive Sites 

Floodpiains, wetlands, and riparian areas 
(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)° 

Native American areas of concern (2'2-miie) 

Slopes greater than 20% 

Special status plant species potential habitat’ 

Steamboat Mountain Crucial Overiap 

VRM Class |i Lands 

Within 100’ of inner gorge of intermittent/ 
ephemeral streams 





Federal 


13,810 
13,810 


9,410 
4,150 
21,370 
90 
37,120 
63,140 


1,010 


TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 80,410 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC: 


No Leasing ° 
Crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 
TOTAL NO LEASING 


No Surface Occupancy (NSO)’ 
Crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, bluffs. 
roosts, outcrops, and pinnacles) 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 


Seasonal Restrictions’ 

Crucial Deer Winter Range 

Crucial Elk Winter Range 

Elk Calving Areas 

Mule Deer Parturition Areas 

Raptor Habitat 

TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 
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9,980 
4,150 
21,410 
90 
37,510 
63,630 


1,010 
82,220 
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Category’ Surface __(Federal Surface and Subsurface Acres) __ 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 
Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Backcountry Byway interpretive Sites 5 5 0 0 5 
(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)? 3,380 3,680 0 0 3,680 
Native American areas of concern (2%-mile) 800 800 0 0 800 
Slopes greater than 20% 14,940 14,960 0 0 14,960 
Special status plant species potential habitat’ 50 50 0 0 50 
VRM Class Ii Lands 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
Within 100° of inner gorge of intermittent/ 
ephemeral streams 630 630 0 0 630 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 


‘ Lease parcels are designed on aliquot parts. The actual acreage for the lease may vary. 


All activities would be subject to intensive mitigation including offsite placement of facilities, remote control monitoring, restricted or 
prohibited surface use including road construction, muitiple wells from a single pad, central and batteries/facilities, pipelines and 
powerlines concentrated in specific areas, etc. 


Activity may be restricted or prohibited in crucial wildlife habitats. Seasonal constraints ma: be placed on all activities (exploration, 
production, maintenance) and year round access may not be feasible. Actual locations, roads, etc., will be limited and activity will 
not be allowed throughout the lease. Production facilities ray need to be placed offsite. 


Although closed to leasing and related oil and gas activity, any other surface disturbing or cisrupting use would follow the surface 
disturbance prescriptions. 


Subject to future evaluation, portions of the planning area wou'd be closed to leasing to provide adequate habitat and use of that 
habitat (crucial winter range, calving/fawning, migration corridors, etc.) aid protection of sensitive resources and public health and 
safety. The entire planning area would not be leased at the same time. In particular, portions of Steamboat Mountain ACEC, White 
Mountain, Split Rock area, and the core and connectivity areas would not be leased until an evaluation of these areas determines that 
rates and levels of development and reclamation would allow further leasing and still meet stated management objectives. The 
evaluation would assess the fluid mineral exploration and development activity and its effects on elk and their movement patterns, elk 
use of habitat (potential fragmentation), and effects on other wildlife species and habitats, and other sensitive resources. No leasing 
would occur in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC. 


The evaluation would incorporate information from the elk study initiated in 1999; application of the standards and guidelines for 
healthy rangelands; proper functioning condition determinations; and other activities and uses. At the end of the evaluation (about 
three years), a determination would be made on whether currently unieased areas, and currently leased areas that may become 
available for future leasing consideration, would be offered for fluid mineral leasing. Should these areas be offered for lease, 
appropriate mitigation would be applied to meet planning area management objectives. If the evaluation concludes that planning area 
management objectives are not being met, these areas would either not be leased, or would be leased with an NSO stipulation. 


> Refer to Appendix 2. These requirements apply to all surface disturbing activities. 

“ As new populations are identified, their locations will be added to this total. 

* Surface disturbing activities that could adversely affect water quality, and wetland and riparian habitat will avoid the area within 

500 feet of or on 100-year floodplains, riparian areas, wetlands, or perennial streams. The 100-year floodplains, wetiands, and 
riparian areas will be closed to any new permanent facilities. Activities could be allowed if a site specific analysis determines that no 
adverse impacts would occur (see the Watershed Management section). 

® All activity will conform with requirements of Class || visual values. 


’ Acres will change as floristic inventories identify actual areas with potential. Searches will be required prior to surface 
disturbance activities. 


Note: Mountain plover habitat has not been identified. Little is known about their nesting habitat. Conditions of Approval could be 
applied as appropriate (see Appendix 12). 
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TABLE 2-5 
SEASONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL SURFACE DISTURBANCE AND DISRUPTIVE ACTIVITIES 


ALL ALTERNATIVES 
Affected Areas Restricted Time Frames Restricted Area 
Big Game Crucial Winter Ranges Nov. 15 - April 30 Antelope, elk, and mule deer 
Crucial winter ranges 
Parturition Areas May 1 - June 30 Designated parturition areas 
Sage Grouse Leks and Nesting Areas Feb. 1 - July 31 Up to 2-mile radius of lek 
Golden Eagle Nest Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one-half mile radius 
Osprey Nest Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one-half mile radius 
Swainson’s Hawk Nest Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one-half mile radius 
Ferruginous Hawk Nest Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one mile radius 
Coopers Hawk Nest Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one-half mile radius 
Burrowing Owl Nest Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one-half mile radius 
Merlin Nest Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one-haif mile radius 
Other Raptors Feb. 1 - July 31 Within one-haif mile radius 
Mountain Plover April 10 - July 10 Within 656 feet (200 meters) 
TABLE 2-6 
AREAS CLOSED TO MINERAL MATERIAL SALES 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 29,380 
Elk calving areas 58,890 
Mountain Sagebrush Communities (including sagebrush/scurfpea communities) 21,500 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC’? 1,710 
Estimated Acres 235,100 


NOTE: Surface collecting (picking materials off the ground by hand) would be considered in these areas on a case- 
by-case basis. 


' Top of Steamboat Mountain would be closed (lava material only). No pits would be developed in the Steamboat Mountain ACEC. 
? Mineral material disposal would only occur when in support of project development in this area and the core area. Appropriate 
mitigation would be applied to insure this activity would not detract from the important resource values of the respective areas. New 
road construction and upgrading of existing roads for mineral material extraction would only be allowed if in accordance with 
transportation planning. 
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TABLE 2-7 
AREAS CLOSED TO GEOPHYSICAL VEHICLES & EXPLOSIVE CHARGES 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE and ALTERNATIVE B 


Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Core Area’ 80,410 
Cultural Site 320 
NSO Areas’ 56,550 
Special Status Plant Species Locations 2,680 
Estimated Total’ 139,960 


‘ Exploration activities without the use of explosive charges could occur on existing roads and trails in conformance with transportation 
planning. 
2 Acres are actually less than presented due to overlapping resource concerns. 


TABLE 2-8 
VRM CLASSES 
(By Alternative - Approximate Acres) 
VRM Class No Action Alternative Alternative A  AlternativeB Preferred Alternative 
Class | 0 0 0 0 
Class II 274,790 274,790 383,850 332,390 
Class III 108,680 103,770 8,610 60,070 
Class IV 192,680 197,590 183,690 183,690 
Rehabilitation Areas' 0 0 0 0 


' By definition, rehabilitation is necessary to bring these areas up to one of the four other classes. 


TABLE 2-9 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCLUSION AREAS 
NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 

Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres' 
Native American areas of concern (100 feet) 42 
Paleosol deposition area (100 feet of individual sites)’ 18,200 
Estimated Total 18,242 
Right-of-Way Exclusion Areas 

Steamboat Mountain ACEC (Communication sites) 43,310 
Continental Peak (Communication sites) 90 
Estimated Total 43,400 

‘ Actual acreage to be determined. 


? Only those cultural properties discovered within the identified area would be avoided by 100 feet. 
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TABLE 2-10 
AREAS OF FLUID MINERAL LEASE CONDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS BY HYDROCARBON POTENTIAL 





NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 
(approximate acres)' 
Federal Hydrocarbon Potential 
Category Surface (Federal Surface and Subsurface 
Acres) _ 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 

General Planning Area: 
No Leasing 
Core Area 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
TOTAL NO LEASING 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)? 
Boars Tusk 90 90 0 0 90 
White Mountain Petroglyphs + % mile vista 480 0 480 0 480 
Crookston Ranch 40 40 0 0 40 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 

recreation sites and ORV parking lot) 50 50 0 0 50 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 0 0 3,450 3,450 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, ciiffs, 

bluffs, roosts, outcrops and pinnacles) 83 17 25 41 83 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area visible 

within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 23,640 0 330 24,270 24,600 
Special status plant species habitat’ 2,680 2,520 0 160 2,680 
Native American areas of concern (100') 40 5 35 0 40 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 10 0 0 10 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 30,580 2,735 865 27,920 31,520 
Seasonal Restrictions? 
Crucial Antelope Winter Range 74,970 22,910 51,990 70 74,970 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 100,990 95,720 5,270 0 100,990 
Cruciai Elk Winter Range 172,740 141,230 22,170 9,700 173,100 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 49,470 350 9,790 59,610 
Mule Deer Parturition Areas 23,100 23,100 0 0 23,100 
Raptor Habitat 43,150 11,800 13,130 18,220 43,150 
Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 114,660 18,360 58,910 38,160 115,430 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 347,250 187,050 95,800 66,860 349,710 
Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Back Country Byway interpretive Sites 10 5 5 0 10 
Floodpiains, wetlands, and riparian areas 

(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 41,170 21,270 11,510 9,920 42,700 
Historic Trails (1/4 mile or visual horizon)? 17,890 4,330 8,940 4,770 18,040 
Sag Grouse Leks and 1/4 mile buffer 8,170 1,420 4,410 2,660 8,490 
Slopes greater than 25% 27,820 17,130 2,540 8,340 28,010 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area not visible 

within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 22,190 0 890 22,250 23,140 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 4,970 0 0 4,970 4,970 
Steamboat Mounta:n Crucial Overlap 37,120 37,510 0 0 37,510 
VRM Ciass ii Lands 274,790 96,510 30,730 152,510 279,750 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 

intermittenVepnemeral streams 12,470 5,130 3,810 3,550 12,490 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS320,580 124,530 44,100 157,210 325,840 
Core Area: 
No Leasing 
Core Area 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
TOTAL NO LEASING 80,410. 82,220 0 0 82,220 
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Category 


No Surface Occupancy (NSO)? 
Crookston Ranch 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 
recreation sites and ORV parking jot) 

Tri-Territory Marker 

Raptor nesting (occupied nests, ciiffs, 
bluffs, roosts, outcrops and pinnacies) 

TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 


Seasonal Restrictions’ 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 
Crucial Eik Winter Range 

Elk Calving Areas 

Mule Deer Parturition Areas 

Raptor Habitat 

Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 


Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Back Country Byway interpretive Sites 
(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 
Slopes greater than 25% 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 
Steamboat Mountain Crucial Overlap 
VRM Class II Lands 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 
intermittenverhemeral streams 
Areas of Native American Concern (100’) 


TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC 


No Leasing 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
TOTAL NO LEASING 


No Surface Occupancy (NSO)? 

Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, 
bluffs, roosts, outcrops and pinnacles) 

TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 


Seasonal Restrictions’ 

Crucial Deer Winter Range 

Crucial Elk Winter Range 

Elk Calving Areas 

Mule Deer Parturition Areas 

Raptor Habitat 

TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 


Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Back Country Byway Interpretive Sites 
Floodpilains, wetlands, and riparian areas 
(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 
Slopes greater than 25% 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 
VRM Class li Lands 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 
intermittenVephemeral streams 


43,070 
43,310 
10,260 
12,030 

1,400 
43,310 





High 


43,710 
43,950 
10,260 
12,030 

1,400 
43,950 
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43,950 
43,950 
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Category Surface {Federal Surface and Subsurface Acres) _ 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 
Areas of Native American Concern (100’) 5 5 0 0 5 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 15,520 15,830 0 0 15,830 


‘ Lease parcels are designed on aliquot parts. The actual acreage for the lease may vary. 

? Refer to Appendix 2. These requirements apply to ail surface disturbing activities. 

3 As new populations are identified, their locations will be added to this total. 

“ Surface disturbing activities that could adversely affect water quality, and wetland and riparian habitat will avoid the area within 500 
feet of or on 100-year floodplains, riparian areas, wetlands, or perennial streams. The 100-year floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas 
will be closed to any new permanent facilities. Activities could be allowed if a site specific analysis determines that no adverse impacts 
would occur (see the Watershec Management section). 

5 All activity will conform with requirements of Class |i visual values. 


* Acres will change as floristic inventories identify actual areas with potential. Searches will be required prior to surface disturbance 
tivities. 
Note: Mountain plover habitat has not been identified. Little is known about their nesting habitat. Conditions of Approval could be applied 
as appropriate (see Appendix 12). 


TABLE 2-11 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCLUSION AREAS 
ALTERNATIVE A 

Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres' 
Back Country Byway Interpretive Sites 10 
Native American areas of concern (% mile) 610 
Paleosol deposition area (100 feet of individual sites)’ 18,200 
Estimated Total 18,820 
Right-of-Way Exclusion Areas 

Continental Peak (Communication sites) 90 
Estimated Total 90 


‘ Actual acreage to be determined. 
2 Only those cultural properties discovered within the identified area would be avoided by 100 feet. 
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TABLE 2-12 
AREAS OF FLUID MINERAL LEASE CONDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS BY HYDROCARBON POTENTIAL 





ALTERNATIVE A 
(approximate acres)’ 
Federal Hydrocarbon Potential 
Category Surface (Federal Surface and Subsurface 
Acres) _ 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 

General Planning Area: 
No Leasing 
TOTAL NO LEASING 0 0 0 0 0 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)* 
Boars Tusk 90 8) 0 0 90 
White Mountain Petroglyphs + % mile vista 480 0 480 0 480 
Crookston Ranch 40 40 0 0 40 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 

recreation sites and ORV parking lot) 50 50 0 50 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 0 0 3,450 3,450 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, 

bluffs, roosts, outcrops and pinnacles) 83 17 25 41 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area visible 

within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 23,640 0 330 24,270 24,600 
Special status plant species habitat’ 2,680 2,520 0 160 2,680 
Native American areas of concern (100°) 40 5 35 0 40 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 10 0 0 10 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 30,580 2,735 865 27,920 31,520 
Seasonal Restrictions’ 
Crucial Antelope Winter Range 74,970 22,910 51,990 70 74,970 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 100,990 95,720 5,270 0 100,990 
Crucial Elk Winter Range 172,740 141,230 22,170 9,700 173,190 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 49,470 350 9,790 59,610 
Mule Deer Parturition Areas 23,100 23,100 0 0 23,100 
Raptor Habitat 43,150 11,800 13,130 18,220 43,150 
Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 114,660 18.360 58,910 38,160 115,430 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 347,250 187,050 95,800 66,860 348,710 
Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Backcountry Byway Interpretive Sites 10 5 5 0 10 
Floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas 

(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)* 41,170 21,270 11,510 §,920 42,700 
Historic Trails (1/4 mile or visual horizon)? 8,500 4,430 0 4,290 8,620 
Sage Grouse Leks and 1/4 mile buffer 8,170 1,420 4,410 2,660 2,490 
Slopes greater than 25% 27,820 17,130 2,540 8,340 26,010 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area not visible 

within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 22,190 0 890 22,250 23,140 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 4,970 0 0 4,970 4,970 
Steamboat Mountain Crucial Overlap 37,120 37,510 0 0 37,510 
VRM Class |i Lands 274,790 96,510 30,730 152,510 279,750 
Within 100° of inner gorge of 

intermittenVephemeral streams 12,470 5,130 3,810 3,550 12,490 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS320,580 124,530 44,100 157,210 325,840 
Core Area: 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)’ 
Crookston Ranch 40 50 0 0 40 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 50 50 0 0 50 

recreation sites and ORV parking lot) 
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Category Surtace [Federal Surface and Subsurface Acres) __ 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 10 0 0 10 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, 
bluffs, roosts, outcrops and pinnacies) 10 10 0 0 10 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 110 110 0 0 110 
Seasonal Restrictions” 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 71,180 71,220 0 0 82,220 
Crucial Elk Winter Range 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
Elk Calving Areas 27,540 27,930 0 0 27,930 
; Mule Deer Parturition Areas 22,520 22,520 0 0 22,520 
, Raptor Habitat 2,330 2,330 0 0 2,330 
Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 860 860 0 0 860 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Backcountry Byway Interpretive Sites 5 5 0 0 5 
(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 9,410 9,980 0 0 9,980 
Slopes greater than 25% 9,780 9,790 0 0 9,790 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 90 90 0 0 90 
Steamboat Mountain Crucial Overlap 37,120 37,510 0 0 37,510 
VRM Class |i Lands 25,250 25,740 0 0 25,740 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 
intermittenVvephemeral streams 1,010 1,010 0 0 1,010 
Areas of Native American Concern (100’) 5 5 0 0 5 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 37,840 38,540 0 0 38,540 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC: 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)’ 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, 
bluffs, roosts, outcrops, and pinnacles) 5 5 0 0 5 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 5 5 0 5 
Seasonal Restrictions’ 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 43,070 43,710 0 0 43,710 
Crucial Elk Winter Range 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
Elk Calving Areas 10,260 10,260 0 0 10,250 
Mule Deer Parturition Areas 12,030 12,030 0 0 12,030 
Raptor Habitat 1,400 1,400 0 0 1,400 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
Controlied Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Backcountry byway interpretive Sites 5 5 0 0 5 
Floodpiains, wetlands, and riparian areas 
(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 3,380 3,680 0 0 3,680 
Slopes greater than 25% 7,160 7,160 0 0 *,160 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 50 50 0 0 50 
VRM Class |i Lands 7,090 7,090 0 0 7,090 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 
intermittenvephemerail streams €30 630 0 0 630 
Areas of Native American Concern (100’) 5 5 0 0 5 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 15,520 15,830 0 0 15,830 





‘ Lease parcels are designed on aliquot parts. The actual acreage for the lease may vary. 
? Refer to Appendix 2. These requirements apply to all surface disturbing activities. 


3 As new populations are identified, their locations will be added to this total. 
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feet of or on 100-year floodpiains, riparian areas, wetlands, or perennial streams. The 100-year floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas 
will be closed to any new permanent facilities. Activities could be allowed if a site specific analysis determines that no adverse impacts 
would occur (see the Watershed Management section). 


° All activity will conform with requirements of Class |! visual values. 

® Acres will change as floristic inventories identify actual areas with potential. Searches will be required prior to surface disturbance 
alien. 

Note: Mountain plover habitat has not been identified. Littie is known about their nesting habitat. Conditions of Approval could be applied 

@S appropriate (see Appendix 12). 


TABLE 2-13 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCLUSION AREAS 
ALTERNATIVE B' 

Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres’ 
Back Country Byway Interpretive Sites 10 
Big Sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation associations and mountain shrub 

communities 21,500 
Connectivity Area 140,380 
Core Area, including Steamboat Mountain ACEC 80,410 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed recreation sites, ORV parking lot) 50 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile) 5,490 
Paleosol deposition area (entire area) 18,200 
Rock Art Sites (% mile)’ 280 
Estimated Total‘ 160,370 
Right-of-Way Exclusion Areas 
Special Status Plant (Lesquerella macrocarpa)” 2,660 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC (communication sites) 43,310 
Essex Mountain (communication sites) 140 
Continental Peak (communication sites) 90 
Pacific Buttes (communication sites) 1,010 
Indian Gap 690 
Face of Steamboat Mountain 9,400 
Estimated Total‘ 57,300 


‘ In accordance with transportation planning. 

* Actual acreage to be determined. 

> Petroglyphs and vistas total 760 acres. 

* Acres do not add due to overlapping areas. 

° The aciual plant sites are closed to surface disturbing rights-of-way. The existing two-track roads could be considered for non- 
surface disturbing uses. 
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TABLE 2-14 


WITHDRAWALS TO BE PURSUED 
ALTERNATIVE B 
Existing 
Site Estimated Acres’ Withdrawal 
Overlap’ 
Connectivity Area 140,380 
Core Area 80,410 
Cultural Site 320 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 
South Pass Historic Landscape 4,790 Coal 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC 43,310 Coal 
White Mountain (Native American Respected Places) 280 
Estimated Total® 113,550 


‘ Actual withdrawal acreage to be deternuned. 


? Data is unavailable at this time io delineate the actual overlap with existing withdrawals identified for revocation in the Green River 
RMP. 


* Acres do not add due to overlapping sites. 
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TABLE 2-15 
AREAS OF FLUID MINERAL LEASE CONDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS BY HYDROCARBON POTENTIAL 








ALTERNATIVE B 
(approximate acres)' 
Federal Hydrocarbon Potential 
Category Surface (Federal Surface and Subsurface 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 
General Planning Area: 
No Leasing 
Core Area 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
Connectivity Area 140,380 64,280 30,700 47,880 142,860 
TOTAL NO LEASING 220,790 146,500 30,700 47,880 225,080 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)? 
Boars Tusk 90 90 0 0 90 
White Mountain Petroglyphs + % mile vista 480 0 480 0 480 
Crookston Ranch 40 40 0 0 40 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 
recreation sites and ORV parking lot) 50 50 0 0 50 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile) 5,490 2,820 2,670 0 5,490 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 0 0 3,450 3,450 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, 
bluffs, roosts, outcrops and pinnacles) 83 17 25 41 83 
Rock Art Site + % mile buffer 280 0 280 0 280 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area visible 
within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 23,640 0 330 24,270 24,600 
Special status plant species habitat’ 2,680 2,520 0 160 2,680 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 10 0 0 10 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 36,010 5,530 3,510 27,920 36,960 
Seasonal Restrictions’ 
Crucial Antelope Winter Range 74,970 22,910 51,990 70 74,970 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 100,990 95,720 5,270 0 100,990 
Crucial Elk Winter Range 172,740 141,230 22,170 9,700 173,100 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 49,470 350 9,790 59,610 
Mule Deer Parturition Areas 23,100 23,100 0 0 23,100 
Raptor Habitat 43,150 11,800 13,130 18,220 43,150 
Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 14,660 18,360 58,910 38,160 115,430 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 347,250 187,050 95,800 66,860 349,710 
Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Back Country Byway interpretive Sites 10 5 5 0 10 
Floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas 
(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 41,170 21,270 11,510 9,920 42,700 
Historic Trails (1/4 mile or visual horizon)° 8,500 4,330 0 4,290 8,620 
Paleosol Deposition Area 18,200 0 18,200 0 18,200 
Sage Grouse Leks and 1/4 mile buffer 8,170 1,420 4,410 2,660 8,490 
Slopes greater than 20% 70,310 41,700 2,900 26,350 70,950 
South Pass Historic Landscape (area not visible 
within 3-mile buffer of Oregon Trail) 22,190 0 890 22,250 23,140 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 4,970 0 0 4,970 4,970 
Steamboat Mountain Crucial Overiap 37,120 37,510 0 0 37,510 
VRM Class || Lands 383,850 184,140 39,730 164,940 388,810 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 
intermittenVephemeral streams 12,470 5,130 3,810 3,550 12,490 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS462,560 220,520 79,620 168,560 468,700 
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Federal Hydrocarbon Potential 


Category Surface _—{Federal Surface and Subsurface Acres) _ 
Acres High Moderate Low Total 

Core Area: 
No Leasing 
Core Area 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
TOTAL NO LEASING 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)? 
Crookston Ranch 40 40 0 0 40 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed 50 50 0 0 50 

recreation sites and ORV parking lot) 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile) 2,820 2,820 0 0 2,820 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 2,910 2,910 0 0 2,910 
Seasonal Restrictions’ 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 71,180 71,820 0 0 71,820 
Crucial Elk Winter Range 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
Elk Calving Areas 27,540 27,930 0 0 27,930 
Mule Deer Parturition Areas 22,520 22,520 0 0 22,520 
Raptor Habitat 2,330 2,330 0 0 2,330 
Sage Grouse Nesting Areas (1 3/4 mile from lek) 860 860 0 0 860 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Back Country Byway interpretive Sites 5 5 0 0 5 
Floodpiains, wetlands, and riparian areas 

(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 9,410 9,980 0 0 9,980 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile) 2,820 2,820 0 0 2,820 
Slopes greater than 20% 21,370 21,410 0 0 21,410 
Special status plant species potential habitat® 90 90 0 0 90 
Steamboat Mountain Crucial Overiap 37,120 37,510 0 0 37,510 
VRM Class !| Lands 63,140 63,630 0 0 63,630 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 

intermittenvephemeral streams 1,010 1,010 0 0 1,010 
TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 80,410 82,220 0 0 82,220 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC: 
No Leasing 
Core Area 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
TOTAL NO LEASING 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO)? 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile) 2,820 2,820 0 0 2,820 
Raptor nesting (occupied nests, cliffs, 

bluffs, roosts, outcrops, and pinnacies) 5 5 0 0 5 
TOTAL NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY 2,825 2,825 0 0 2,825 
Seasonal Restrictions’ 
Crucial Deer Winter Range 43,070 43,710 0 0 43,710 
Crucial Elk Winter Range 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
Elk Calving Areas 10,260 10,260 0 0 10,260 
Mule Deer Parturition Areas 12,030 12,030 0 0 12,030 
Raptor Habitat 1,400 1,400 0 C 1,400 
TOTAL SEASONAL RESTRICTIONS 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
Controlled Surface Use Restrictions’ 
Backcountry Byway Interpretive Sites 5 5 0 0 5 
Floodpiains, wetlands, and riparian areas 

(within 500’ of 100-year floodplains and waters)‘ 3,380 3,680 0 0 3,680 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile) 2,820 2,820 0 0 2,820 
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Federal Hydrocarbon Potential 


Category Surface __(Federal Surface and Subsurface Acres) _ 

Acres High Moderate Low Total 

Slopes greater than 20% 14,940 14,960 0 0 14,960 

Special status plant species potential habitat® 50 50 0 0 50 

VRM Class |i Lands 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 
Within 100’ of inner gorge of 

intermittenVephemeral streams 630 630 0 0 630 

TOTAL CONTROLLED SURFACE USE RESTRICTIONS 43,310 43,950 0 0 43,950 


‘Lease parcels are designed on aliquot parts. The actual acreage for the lease may vary. 

? Refer to Appendix 2. These requirements apply to all surface disturbing activities. 

3 As new populations are identified, their locations will be added to this total. 

“ Surface disturbing activities that could adversely affect water quality, and wetland and riparian habitat will avoid the area within 500 
feet of or on 100-year floodplains, riparian areas, wetlands, or perennial streams. The 100-year floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas 
will be closed to any new permanent facilities. Activities could be allowed if a site specific analysis determines that no adverse impacts 
would occur (see the Watershed Management section). 

5 All activity will conform with requirements of Class || visual values. 


® Acres will change as floristic inventories identify actual areas with potential. Searches will be required prior to surface disturbance 
tivities. 


Note: Mountain plover habitat has not been identified. Little is known about their nesting habitat. Conditions of Approval could be applied 
as appropriate (see Appendix 12). 


TABLE 2-16 
AREAS CLOSED TO MINERAL MATERIAL SALES 
ALTERNATIVE B 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Core Area 80,410 
Connectivity Area 140,380 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 
Mountain Sagebrush Communities (including sagebrush/scurfpea communities) 21,500 
Split Rock 12,340 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 
White Mountain 32,890 
Estimated Acres ' 346,420 


NOTE: Surface collecting (picking materials off the ground by hand) would be considered in these areas on a case-by-case basis. 
‘ Actual acres would be less due to overlapping resource values. 
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CHAPTER 3 
AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Chapter 3 describes environmental components that influ- 
ence the resolution of planning issues or that would be 
affected by the management actions presented in Chapter 2. 
Environmental components that would not be affected or that 
are not important to the resolution of planning issues are not 
covered in detail. 


More detailed information about the affected environment 
is available at the Rock Springs Field Office. 


CLIMATE AND AIR QUALITY 


Climate 


The climate of the Jack Morrow Hills area is classified as 
semi-arid or steppe (Brown 1980; Martner 1986). Steppe 
climate is characterized by large seasonal variations in tem- 
perature (cold winters and warm summers) and precipitation 
that is slight but still sufficient for the growth of short sparse 
grass. The dryness of the mid-latitude steppe climate of 
southwestern Wyoming is mainly due to the distance from the 
Pacific Ocean, the main source of precipitable water for North 
America. This aridity is further intensified by the Rocky 
Mountains which block the eastward flow of humid coastal 
air. Also, annual rainfall amounts may vary greatly from year 
to year (Trewartha and Horn 1980). 


Mean annual temperatures at weather stations in the plan- 
ning area range from 37 degrees F in Farson (about 4 miles 
from the planning area) to 44 degrees F in Rock Springs (about 
15 miles from the planning area). Summer highs are usually 
in the 70’s and 80's, but may reach the high 90’s. Winter lows 
are generally in the minus single digits, but may reach the 
minus 40’s. Figure 2 shows mean monthly temperatures at 
Farson and Rock Springs (Martner 1986). 


Mean annual precipitation is generally 8 to 9 inches. 
Figure 3 shows mean monthly precipitation at Farson and 
Rock Springs (Martner 1986). 


Atmospheric stability is a measure of the atmosphere’s 
capacity to disperse pollutants. Figure 4 shows that mean 
annual stability at Rock Springs is high (leading to low 
dispersive capacity) less than 20 percent of the time, low 
(leading to high dispersive capacity) about 20 percent of the 
time, and neutral (leading to fair dispersive capacity) more 
than 60 percent of the time (BLM 1999c). 


Winds in Rock Springs are relatively strong and are gener- 
ally from the west and west-southwest. Figure 5 shows wind 
speed and direction at Rock Springs (USDI 1999c). 


Air Quality 


This section describes existing air quality in the Jack 
Morrow Hills region. See Appendix 7 for more detailed 
information. 
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Air quality in the planning area is considered excellent; 
however, current and complete ambient air quality data for the 
planning area and the immediate vicinity are not available. 
Concentrations of criteria pollutants (pollutants for which 
Wyoming and/or federal standards have been set) monitored 
in the region are well below 40 percent of the established 
Wyoming and National ambient air quality standards (see 
Chapter 4, Air Impacts). 


In Chapter 4, estimates of background air pollutant concen- 
trations are combined with potential air quality impacts from 
the proposed Jack Morrow Hills projects. These total esti- 
mated concentrations can then be compared with applicable 
air quality standards. It is important to note that the back- 
ground concentration of each pollutant is based on the same 
averaging period as the model predictions and applicable air 
quality standards. 


Pollutants 


Criteria pollutants are those for which national standards of 
concentration have been established. Pollutant concentra- 
tions greater than these standards represent a significant risk 
to human health. Criteria pollutants include carbon monoxide 
(CO), nitrogen dioxide (NO,), ozone (O,), sulphur dioxide 
(SO;), particulate matter (TSP, PM-10, PM-2.5), and lead 
(Pb). Other pollutants of concern are hazardous air pollutants 
(HAP), a broad class of several pollutants including benzene, 
toluene, asbestos, beryllium, and hydrogen sulfide (H,S). 


Carbon monoxide (CO) is an odorless, colorless gas formed 
during any combustion process, such as operation of engines, 
fireplaces, furnaces, etc. High concentrations of carbon 
monoxide affect the oxygen-carrying capacity of the blood 
and can lead to unconsciousness and asphyxiation. 


Nitrogen Jioxide (NO,) is a red-brown gas formed during 
operation of internal combustion engines. Such engines emit 
a mixture of nitrogen gases, collectively called nitrogen 
oxides (NOx). Nitrogen dioxide can contribute to “brown 
cloud” conditions, and can convert to ammonium nitrate 
particles and nitric acid which can cause visibility impairment 
and acid rain. 


Ozone (O,) is a faintly blue gas that is generally not emitted 
directly into the atmosphere, but is formed from NOx and 
volatile organic compounds (VOC) emissions. As stated 
above, internal combustion engines are the main source of 
NOx. Sources of VOC include oil vapors and turpine mist. 
The faint acrid smell common after thunderstorms is due to 
ozone tormation by lightning. Ozone is a strong oxidizing 
chemical that can burn lungs and eyes, and damage plants. 


Sulphur dioxide (SO,) forms during combustion from trace 
levels of sulphur in coal or diesel fuel, and can convert to 
anymonium sulfate and sulphuric acid which can cause visibil- 
ity impairment and acid rain. 
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Particulate matter (e.g., soil particles, hair, pollen, etc.) 1s 
essentially the small particles suspended in the air which settle 
to the ground slowly and may be re-suspended if disturbed. 
Separate allowable concentration levels for particulate matter 
are based on the relative size of the particle: 


total suspended particles (TSP) are all particles small 
enough to be suspended in the air, and are generally less 
that 30 micrometers in diameter (about the size of 
human hair), 


PM- 10, particles with diameters less than 10 microme- 
ters, are small enough to be inhaled and can cause 
adverse health effects. 


PM-2.5, particles with diameters less than 2.5 microme- 
ters, are so small that they can be drawn deeply into the 
lungs and cause serious health problems. These par- 
ticles are also the main cause of visibility impairment. 


Before the wide use of unleaded fuel for automobiles, lead 
particles were emitted from tailpipes. Lead is not considered 
in this EIS because no proposed projects are expected to emit 
lead. 


There are a wide variety of hazardous air pollutants (HAP) 
which have no applicable air quality standards, but are typi- 
cally evaluated for potential cancer risks from long duration 
exposures. Also, Wyoming maintains a concentration stan- 
dard for H.S. 


Wyoming and National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards 


Wyoming Ambient Air Quality Standards (WAAQS) and 
National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) set the 
absolute upper limits for criteria air pollutant concentrations 
at all locations to which the public has access. The WAAQS 
and NAAQS are legally enforceable standards. Concentra- 
tions above the WAAQS and NAAQS represent a significant 
risk to human health. 


The Environmental Protection Agency has developed stan- 
dards for each criteria pollutant for a specific averaging time. 
Short averaging times (1, 3, and 24 hours) address short-term 
exposure while the annual standards address long-term expo- 
sure. Annual standards are set to lower allowable concentra- 
tions than are short-term standards to recognize the cumula- 
tive effects of long-term exposure. 


Prevention of Significant Deterioration 


The goal of the Prevention of Significant Deterioration 
(PSD) program is to ensure that air quality in areas with clean 
air does not significantly deteriorate, while maintaining a 
margin for future industrial growth. Under PSD, each area in 
the United States is classified by the air quality in that region: 


¢ PSD Class I Areas: Areas with pristine air quality, such as 
wilderness areas, national parks and India reservations, 
are accorded the strictest protection. Only very small 
incremental increases in concentration are allowed in 
order to maintain the very clean air quality in these areas. 


¢ PSD Class Il Areas: Essentially, all areas that are not 
designated Class I are designated Class I]. Moderate 
incremental increases in concentration are allowed, al- 
though the concentrations are not allowed to reach the 
concentrations set by Wyoming and federal standards 
(WAAQS and NAAQS). 


¢ PSD Class Ill Areas: No areas have yet been designated 
Class III. Concentrations would be allowed to increase all 
the way up to the WAAQS and NAAQS. 


In the Jack Morrow Hills region, there are four PSD Class 
I areas (Bridger, Fitzpatrick and Washakie Wilderness Areas, 
and Grand Teton National Park) and two Class II areas (Popo 
Agie Wilderness Area and the Wind River Indian Reservation 
Roadless Area). The Jack Morrow Hills project area is also 
classified as PSD Class II. 


Estimates of concentration increases are compared with 
the PSD increments in each of the five sensitive areas listed 
(Appendix 7). These comparisons, shown in Chapter 4, are 
intended only to evaluate a “threshold of concern” and do not 
represent a regulatory PSD Increment Consumption analysis. 
Consumption analyses are applied to large industrial sources 
and are solely the responsibility of the State and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 


Air Quality Related Values: Visibility and 
Acidification of Lakes 


Air Quality Related Values (AQRYV), including the poten- 
tial air pollutant effects on visibility and the acidification of 
lakes and streams, are applied to sensitive areas such as 
wilderness areas. The land management agency responsible 
for the sensitive area sets each Air Quality Related Value as 
the level of acceptable change (LAC). The Air Quality 
Related Values reflect the land management agency’s policy 
and are not treated as legally enforceable standards. 


Visibility can be defined as the distance one can see and the 
ability to perceive color, contrast, and detail. Fine particulate 
matter (PM,,;) is the main cause of visibility impairment. 
Visual range, one of several ways to express visibility, is the 
furthest distance a person can see a landscape feature. If there 
were no humans living on the Earth, visual range in the 
western United States would be about 140 miles. Presently, 
the best visibility in the United States is in the Bridger 
Wilderness Area. Visual range monitoring there shows that 
one can see more than 70 miles 70 percent of the time (USDI 
1999a). Monitoring over the last 10 years shows that the 
visibility on the most impaired days and average days stayed 
the same; however, monitoring also shows an increase in 
impairment on the cleanest days over the last 3 years (Figure 
6). 


The acidification of lakes and streams is caused b 
spheric deposition of pollutants (acid rain). Lake acidil:. ui 
is expressed as the change in acid neutralizing capacity 
(ANC), the lake’s capacity to resist acidification from acid 
rain (Appendix 7) (USDI 1999a). 
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CULTURAL 


Only a limited amount of formal cultural resources inven- 
tory has been conducted in the planning area. Even so, several 
very Significant resources are known in the region, and some 
important patterns of spatial distribution of archaeological 
resources have become apparent. The area also has important 
historical resources including the South Pass National His- 
toric Landmark, portions of four congressionally designated 
historic trails as well as regionally significant Expansion Era 
networks and sites related to early settlement, and agricultural 
and industrial development. A number of localities important 
to Native Americans have also been identified. 


Several legislative mandates require that cultural resources 
be taken into consideration when future development in the 
region is contemplated. These laws include the National 
Historic Preservation Act, the Archaeological Resources Pro- 
tection Act, the American Indians Religious Freedom Act, the 
Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act, and 
the National Trails System Act of 1968, as well as FLPMA 
and NEPA. Executive Order 13007, issued by President 
Clinton on May 25, 1996, requires the Federal government to 
take positive steps to identify and manage places and values 
that are of importance to Native American people for sacred 
and religious reasons. Some tribal representatives refer to 
such locations as “respected places.” Departmental and BLM 
guidance, especially the Programmatic Agreement (PA) among 
the BLM, the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and 
the National Council of State Historic Preservation Officers 
and its corollary protocol between the BLM and the Wyoming 
State Historic Preservation Officer (W-SHPO) require that 
certain procedures be followed prior to authorizing Federally 
licensed, funded, or assisted undertakings. 


Procedures required to comply with these Federal man- 
dates include some level of inventory to identify historically, 
archaeologically, and/or culturally significant resources. Fed- 
eral agencies are also required to assess the potential effects of 
their actions upon these resources. An array of measures may 
be implemented to ameliorate or mitigate adverse effects that 
an undertaking may have upon these resources which generi- 
cally are referred to as ‘cultural resources.’ 


In some cases, it is appropriate for the BLM to consult with 
Native American traditional elders to identify resources that 
may be important to the people they represent. Management 
of locations important for religious or sacred purposes, or 
“respected places,” identified by traditional elders is a devel- 
oping process, and specific management prescriptions are not 
well established at present. A dialog is developing between 
several tribal governments (or their designees) and the Rock 
Springs Field Office. The tribes that have been most involved 
in this dialog are the Eastern Shoshone Nation, the Uintah- 
Ouray bands of the Northern Ute Tribe, the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes, and the Northern Arapaho Tribe. In some cases, other 
tribal entities may also be involved in consultation with the 
BLM. 


The limited inventory in the planning area has identified 
about 1.000 cultural resources localities within the region. 
Since only about two percent of the region has been formally 
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inventoried, a much larger number of resources should be 
expected in the area. Despite the limited amount of inventory, 
some important patterns of resource, particularly archaeologi- 
cal site, distribution are apparent. 


A region of soil deposition dating back over ten thousand 
years to the end of the Pleistocene Ice Ages, or immediately 
thereafter, occurs in the western portion of the planning area. 
There are some indications that this depositional pattern may 
also extend across the southern edge of the planning area 
along the flanks of the Killpecker sand dune field, as well as 
along the Pacific Creek drainage basin in the northern part of 
the planning area. A number of extremely significant ar- 
chaeological resources including the Finley and Krmpotich 
sites are within this part of the planning area. Since the soil 
unit occurs across broad regions of the planning area, similar 
Sites of great antiquity and tremendous scientific significance 
should be expected where this stable soil regime is preserved. 


Archaeological siies like Finley and Krmpotich are not 
‘typical’ of archaeological sites in this region. They hold 
cultural evidence from some of the earliest inhabitants of the 
North American continent. Furthermore, they are some of the 
most intact manifestations of such archaeological evidence 
known anywhere on the continent (Frison 1998). For this 
reason, data recovery mitigation at sites of this importance 
could be expensive, and more critically very time consuming. 


Many of these sites are deeply buried and have little if any 
surface manifestation. It should be anticipated that the usual 
techniques for discovery, such as surface inventory, will not 
successfully identify these resources. For this reason, an array 
of archaeological methodologies will need to be implemented 
if resources like Finley and Krmpotich are to be located before 
they are impacted by industrial development. Methods that 
may be appropriate include, but are not limited to, extensive 
subsurface testing by hand and mechanical means, remote 
sensing techniques including magnetic resistivity, ground 
penetrating radar and other methods, and perhaps, most im- 
portantly more intensive study of the preserved soil deposit 
itself. Unless scientists (geomorphologists and archaeolo- 
gists) understand the genesis of the Killpecker dune field and 
the broad ancient soil deposit associated with it, they will 
never be able to fully understand its significance, much less 
that of the archaeological material it contains. Predicting the 
location of archaeological remains within these deposits is 
beyond the grasp of science at the moment. Before mineral 
resources exploitation proceeds in areas where these soil 
deposits would be disturbed methodologies should be devel- 
oped to locate and manage these very important archaeologi- 
cal resources. 


The planning area also has a number of archaeological sites 
that are younger than the Paleolndian-aged Finley and 
Krmpotich sites. Several ‘archaic’ sites, ranging from 2,000 
to 7,000 years in age are Known to occur in the region. The CK 
Adams site is an example. At the CK Adams site a series of 
archaeological manifestations were located both on the sur- 
face and buried in stratigraphic contexts. A limited excava- 
tion at the site was undertaken to salvage several hearth 
features that were rapidly eroding and to test the area for in 
place buried materials. Since the effort was undertaken in an 
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emergency situation the BLM has not fully studied and 
reported the results of the effort. The State Archaeologist, 
who conducted part of the salvage has reported his results and 
they are due to be published soon (Miller 1998). 


Perhaps the most important information gleaned from the 
CK Adams site is that stratified sites dating from the late 
prehistoric period through the archaic period should be ex- 
pected in the Pacific Creek drainage basin. This portion of the 
planning area contains buried soils that are being cross-cut by 
modern drainage chainels including Pacific Creek. In some 
cases, like at the CK Adams site, archaeological manifesta- 
tions are being exposed by stream cutting. The stable soil 
deposit in the Pacific Creek basin seems somehow associated 
with the Killpecker dune field, but the nature of that associa- 
tion is not fully understood. However, while sites along 
Pacific Creek do hold archaeological deposits back to about 
7,000 years they do not appear, from present evidence, to have 
PaleoIndian deposits (e.g., from 7,000 to 12,000 years before 
present). Nonetheless, stratified deposits are the best source 
of information about changes in human behavior over long 
periods of time. Thus, sites like the CK Adams site, which are 
to be expected in this portion of the planning area are quite 
significant. Furthermore, previously discussed issues regard- 
ing archaeological materials not being evident from observa- 
tions of the modern surface also apply in this region. 


Yet another kind of archaeological manifestation observed 
in the planning area is represented by the proto-historic Eden- 
Farson site (Frison 1971). This site sits on top of the stable soil 
deposit in the area where the Finley and Krmpotich sites are 
located, rather than being buried within those soils. The Eden- 
Farson site contains archaeological evidence of a large hunter- 
gatherer winter encampment including remains of winter 
shelters, pottery, and a wide array of stone tools and bones 
from antelope which were apparently a major portion of the 
people’s winter food supply. 


Radiocarbon dates from the Eden-Farson site indicate that 
the site was probably occupied immediately before Euro- 
Americans first came into direct contact with Native Ameri- 
cans in this region (about 200 to 300 years ago). No Euro- 
American artifacts were recovered from the Eden-Farson site. 
It is assumed that direct contact between these cultures had not 
occurred, in this region, at the time the Eden-Farson site was 
occupied even though Europeans had been on the North 
American continent for nearly 300 years prior to the dates of 
the site. However, journals (Morgan 1964) from early Euro- 
American traders including William Ashley's men, especially 
Jedediah Smith, mention the presence of two large Native 
encampments in this region. Smith identifies one camp as 
Crow and the other as Shoshone. 


University of Wyoming archaeologist George Frison (1971) 
postulates that pottery recovered from the Eden-Farson site 
was made by Shoshone people. Whether this is the camp 
described by Jedediah Smith is impossible to say, but we do 
know that several Native American tribes were present in this 
region in the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Centuries 
including the Shoshone, Ute, Bannock, Crow, Blackfoot, and 
Arapaho. A few years later numerous tribes from the Northern 
Plains, Great Basin, and Columbia Plateau and European 
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Americans participated in fur trade rendezvous throughout 
the central Rocky Mountains. Many rendezvous were held 
along the Green River within a hundred miles of the planning 
area. There is speculation among anthropologists (Wood 
1980) that the Euro-American traders simply ‘tapped into’ a 
vast Native American trade network, one center of which was 
located in what is now southwestern Wyoming. It is also 
likely that other groups including Athapaskan-speaking an- 
cestors of the modern day Navajo and Apache people of the 
Southwest passed through this region only a few hundred 
years before Europeans arrived in North America. 


Archaeological manifestations of any or all of these di- 
verse Native American cultures should be expected in the 
planning area. The White Mountain Petroglyphs site, in the 
southwest corner of the planning area, contains historic and 
prehistoric images carved into rock. Images of human figures 
in several different styles may indicate some time depth to the 
site although all of the rock art is thought to have been drawn 
in the past 500 or so years (Tanner and Vicek 1995), or during 
what archaeologists call the Firehole Phase. Not surprisingly, 
Native American traditional elders have expressed interest in 
the White Mountain site and several other rock art locations in 
the greater Killpecker Creek area. Some management strate- 
gies recommended by traditional elders were incorporated 
into the Green River Resource Management Plan (RMP). 


Administratively, the White Mountain Petroglyphs site 
and surrounding viewshed for 1/4 mile is protected. An 
existing two-track road going beyond the petroglyph site and 
to the top of White Mountain has been closed, although 
attempts to physically effect the closure have not been entirely 
successful. A cultural resource management plan for the site 
is required by the Green River RMP, but has not yet been 
written. 


Traditional elders have also expressed interest in several 
landforms including Steamboat Mountain and Boars Tusk 
within the planning area, and North and South Table Moun- 
tains immediately to the south, and Pilot Butte west of the 
planning area. Consultation visits with traditional elders 
indicate that these landmarks, and the landscape vista of 
which they are a part, are associated with the physical remains 
of a numbei of “respected places” associated with Native 
American religious practices. 


The exact locations of these sites and the religious practices 
they represent are kept confidential at the request of tribal 
elders. However, at least some of the sites are probably 
Traditional Cultural Properties warranting special protective 
measures in compliance with the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act, the American Indian Religious Freedom Act, and 
Executive Order 13007. 


During field visits several areas were also identified having 
landscape characteristics that typically are associated with 
respected sites. These areas have been roughly delineated; 
however, no attempt has been made to identify specific sites 
that may be of concern to traditional Native American peoples. 
Planning for development within the identified areas should 
include field inventory involving tribal representatives to 
identify respected sites. Consultation should be initiated with 








tribal elders in the event any sites important for sacred or 
religious purposes, or “respected places” are identified. 


Tribal representatives have also expressed concern regard- 
ing development that would change the landscape encom- 
passing the Killpecker Sand Dunes, Boars Tusk, Steamboat 
Rim, White Mountain Rim, Essex Mountain, and Monument 
Ridge (and much of the region from North Table Mountain to 
the Leucite Hills to the south and outside the planning area). 
For them the unique setting of mountain vistas, volcanic 
cones, and flat-top mesas against a backdrop of white drifting 
sand dunes is a spiritual experience. Their concerns should be 
addressed if development is proposed. 


Another site of concern to traditional elders is an historic 
trail between the Ute Reservation in Utah and the Eastern 
Shoshone Reservation in the Wind River Basin. This trail is 
shown on the 1884 General Land Office plat for the area 
known as Indian Gap. Indeed, the name ‘Indian Gap’ un- 
doubtedly was applied for the presence of this Native Ameri- 
can trail which passed through the ‘gap’ between Essex 
Mountain and Steamboat Mountain. The precise antiquity of 
the trail is unknown. It is shown on the 1884 plat, and was 
mentioned by a Native American historian as having been 
used until about 1906. Another informant advised that 
Shoshone traveled the trail to haul coal from Rock Springs to 
their reservation at Fort Washakie in the early years of the 20th 
century. The Indian Gap Trail is a significant historic resource 
and may or may not also be a Traditional Cultural Property. 
To date aerial reconnaissance has revealed a potential route of 
the trail. However, the route has not been verified on the 
ground, nor has it been mapped which should be the next steps 
in managing this important historic resource. 


Historic transportation corridors are also the primary type 
of historical resource known in the planning area. Beginning 
in the winter of 1812-1813, the physical geography of South 
Pass, in the northeastern part of the planning area, “became 
indelibly written in the annals of American history” (Devoto 
1943). The gradual ascent of South Pass from the east along 
the Sweetwater River provided a relatively easy route across 
the towering Rocky Mountains not available at any other 
place on the continent. While nota water route, like the fabled 
Northwest Passage which was the quest of Lewis and Clark, 
South Pass was the singular overland passage that would 
allow hundreds of thousands of emigrants to move from the 
Nation’s eastern seaboard and central prairies to the fertile 
farmlands of western coastal valleys and rich hardrock mining 
bonanzas throughout the west. All these, by now practically 
mythical, images of the American west would not exist were 
it not for South Pass. 


First, South Pass allowed fur traders easy entry into the 
river basins of the central Rocky Mountain regions to trade 
with those Indian tribes mentioned above, and others. Fur 
traders became adept at navigating the vast regions of the 
American west, a skill that would enable many to earn a living 
guiding others from the east to these new regions of the United 
States. Eventually, over a half million people and probably 
five times that many livestock traversed South Pass. 


Beginning in 1838, people moved into Oregon to claim 
fertile farmlands in the Willamette Valley. The drive to settle 
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the Pacific Northwest would eventually give the United States 
the upper hand in control of the region also claimed by the 
British Empire. By the mid-1820s, former Spanish posses- 
sions in North America came to be controlled by the newly 
independent nation of Mexico. The course of history, includ- 
ing documented meddling in local political affairs by Ameri- 
can citizens living in Mexico’s territories of Alta California 
and Texas, led to the independence for those regions. Soon 
both fell under the influence and eventual political domination 
of the United States. By the time gold was discovered near 
Sutter’s Fort in northern California, the region was for all 
intents and purposes an American possession. Nonetheless, 
the swarm of American citizens who ventured to California’s 
gold fields beginning in 1849 insured that California would 
forever be part of the United States. The Oregon Trail and 
California Trail, which are in the same corridor over South 
Pass, and pass through about 20 miles of the planning area, 
were designated by Congress as National Historic Trails in 
1978 and 1992, respectively. 


In 1847, two years before the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, several hundred pioneers of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, commonly known as Mormons, traveled 
over South Pass to settle in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
in present day Utah. This signaled the eventual migration of 
over a hundred thousand Mormons to what they considered to 
be their “Zion” in the Utah valley. Eventually, Mormons 
came to dominate the economy and politics of what would 
eventually become the states of Utah and Nevada, as well as 
significant portions of present day Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, 
and even California. At one point, growing Mormon power in 
the region was challenged by the United States during what 
came to be called the “Utah Expedition”, in 1857-1858. It was 
even rumored, with some truth, that Mormon leader and 
governor of Utah Territory, Brigham Young intended to 
secede from the Union and form an independent State of 
Deseret. Although finally settled with almost no bloodshed, 
the dispute was the largest American military operation fol- 
lowing the Mexican War and before the Civil War. Today, 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
are the largest, and probably most economically successful 
identifiable cultural group in the intermountain west. The 
pioneer route of the Mormon Trail was designated a National 
Historic Trail by Congress in 1978. 


The Pony Express route was designated a National Historic 
Trail in 1992, in recognition of the significance, but more so 
because of the romance of this short-lived operation to carry 
the United States mail from settlements in the east to the west 
coast during the Civil War, thus helping to preserve political 
control over western regions by the United States govern- 
ment. Across southwestern Wyoming these four National 
Historic trails are in one general corridor, however many 
variants of the trails system developed in this area. One of the 
earliest and most important trail variants was established in 
1859, when Army engineer Frederick Lander was dispatched 
to the west to construct a short cut from South Pass to Fort 
Hall. Although not within the planning area, the Lander Trail 
leaves the main Oregon Trail east of the summit of the Pass at 
Burnt Ranch and traverses the south side of the Wind River 
Mountain before heading westerly near Pinedale, Wyoming 
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to cross over the Western Wyoming Ranges and into Idaho. 
As mentioned, there are several other trail variants, but none 
are within the planning area. 


The National Historic Trails system is administered by the 
National Park Service. However, management of Federal 
lands containing Congressionally recognized trails resources 
is left to those agencies that have jurisdiction over the lands 
upon which the trails occur, in this case the BLM. The BLM 
approved the Oregon/Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails 
Management Plan in 1986, which governs management of 
these resources in consultation with the Wyoming State His- 
toric Preservation Office and the National Park Service. 


The significance of South Pass in the development of the 
United States as a nation was cause for the area’s designation 
in 1959 as a National Historic Landmark. The process of 
recognizing historic American places was in its infancy at that 
time and the National Historic Preservation Act would not be 
implemented for several more years. For that reason no 
attempt was made to designate precise boundaries for the 
South Pass National Historic Landmark for another quarter 
century. 


The National Park Service proposed a boundary encom- 
passing about 5,500 acres, in 1984. The proposed area 
included nearly 1,000 acres of privately owned land. Local 
landowners fearing the preservation mandate of the National 
Park Service protested the proposal which was eventually 
never pursued by that agency. Since all federally owned lands 
in the area are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 
Management, it fell to that agency to develop management 
prescriptions designed to protect the South Pass National 
Historic Landmark. 


To ensure that the intent of the Congressional National 
Historic Landmark designation for those lands on the western 
slope of South Pass was not compromised, the BLM devel- 
oped the South Pass Historic Landscape within the Green 
River RMP (USDI 1997). Management prescriptions for the 
South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC prohibit development 
that would be visible within three miles of the historic trails 
corridor. Geographic Information System (GIS) analysis of 
this area (view shed) was conducted to determine what lands 
are visible from the historic trails corridor. GIS analysis of the 
vista indicates that within an arbitrary three-mile distance 
from the main National Historic Trail corridor about 24,000 
acres are visible from the trails, while about 26.000 acres are 
shielded from view by topography. The Green River RMP 
sets forth special management prescriptions for the South Pass 
Historic Landscape and concentrates protective management 
upon areas visible from the trails corridor. 


Immediately following the Civil War, a rather significant 
discovery of gold was made in the South Pass region. By 
1869, hundreds of prospectors had converged on the area and 
several small communities had developed. The most impor- 
tant of the settlements was South Pass City which today 1s a 
State Historical Park. Since the transcontinental railroad had 
just been completed between Omaha, Nebraska and Sacra- 
mento, California, commerce with the new gold fields could 
be linked with the larger national economy much more easily 
than the earlier historic trails network. However, this cer- 
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tainly did not mean that wagon roads were obsolete. Indeed, 
a network of roads soon developed to connect railheads on the 
Union Pacific Railroad in southern Wyoming with the South 
Pass region. 


By 1870, roads to the gold fields were started from three 
railheads on the Union Pacific-Point of Rocks, Green River, 
and Bryan. These became the earliest of what are called 
Expansion Era roads that linked communities along the rail- 
road with newly developing mining, agricultural, and military 
settlements in the hinterlands of the central Rocky Mountains. 
Physical evidence of the three “Expansion Era” roads to the 
South Pass region cross the planning area as do roads to 
ranching communities (like New Fork in the upper Green 
River Basin). Expansion Era roads also run through the 
planning area from Rock Springs to military posts established 
to administer the Wind River Indian Reservation. Several 
Stage stations and freighter’s camp locations associated with 
these expansion era roads are known including Freighter’s 
Gap, Fourteen Mile, and The Wells within the planning area. 


During this expansion era, the planning area’s namesake, 
Jack Morrow, entered the region. Very little historical infor- 
mation is available about Jack Morrow. However, one quote 
from this limited information may sum up what we know of 
Jack, 


“Morrow started his career on the Plains as a 
common thief but his activities, as he became 
older, carried him into the upper brackets of 
swindling.....In a few years his eccentric ways of 
wasting money and his stupendous drunken sprees 
became legend from Omaha to the mountains and 
the mining towns. Then, after he had killed a man 
in a gun fight, his reputation as a bad man was 
established.” (Miller 1962). 


Soon after the expansion era road network began to de- 
velop, cattle ranching became important to the region's 
economy. Several early ranching related historic sites are 
within the planning area. The best known of these is the old 
Halter and Flick Ranch at Pacific Springs which is on private 
land. Pacific Springs was also an important watering spot on 
the historic trails corridor. The best preserved ranching 
related site on BLM lands is the Crookston Ranch, which 
includes several historic structures. The Green River RMP 
designates this site for special management for the interpreta- 
tion of the region’s ranching history. Numerous other, less 
impressive sites related to the history of pastoral agriculture 
including small mostly unsuccessful homesteaders sites, sheep- 
herder camps and shearing corrals, horse trapping facilities, 
and irrigation systems to support production of wild grass hay, 
are represented in the planning area. The stone building at 
Rock Cabin Creek, the Chilton and Houghton Ranch sites, the 
Washington Homestead, and Charlie Jameson's horse trap 
and cabin are examples. However, the most ubiquitous 
agriculture related site is the common sheepherder, or cowboy 
campsite which today consists only of a small scattering of 
historic artifacts across the landscape. 

Although the generalities of the region's Expansion Era 
history (1870-1940) are Known, no contextual study of this 
aspect of local history exists within which historic resources 
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can be assessed for significance. Similarly, while the general 
routes of the Expansion Era roads are known, and some are 
marked on General Land Office plats, the physical integrity 
and historical significance of these resources has generally not 
been evaluated. Thus the development of local documentary 
and oral history is seen as a primary need in the region. 
Without a research framework of this kind, it is difficult for the 
BLM to evaluate the National Register of Historic Places’ 
eligibility of these kinds of resources, and to assess the 
potential effects of Federal undertakings to them. 


ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 


Executive Order 12898, issued February 11, 1994, directs 
each federal agency to identify and address, as appropriate, 
disproportionately high and adverse human health or environ- 
mental effects of its programs, policies, and activities on 
minority and low-income populations. 


Minority population refers to individuals classified by 
Office of Management and Budget as Black/African Ameri- 
can, Hispanic, Asian and Pacific Islander, American Indian, 
Eskimo, Aleut, or other non-white person. To be affected 
under Environmental Justice, the minority population of the 
affected area must either exceed 50 percent, or the minority 
population percentage of the affected area must be meaning- 
fully greater than the minority population percentage of the 
general population (or other appropriate unit of geographic 
analysis), or if more than one minority group exists and by 
aggregating all minority groups together meets the above- 
stated thresholds. 


Low-income populations are determined by using two 
tests: Department of Health and Human Services poverty 
guidelines or Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment statutory definition for very low-income for the pur- 
poses of housing benefits programs. 


Social-economic analysis area for the JMHCAP includes 
the incorporated and unincorporated communities located 
within Sweetwater, Fremont, and Sublette Counties. There 
are no communities within the JMHCAP analysis area. There 
are no groups of minorities or aggregated group of minorities 
found within the three counties that meet the first criteria 
(exceed 50 percent) minority threshold including the city of 
Riverton, Wyoming. Riverton is within the Wind River 
Indian Reservation and approximately 26 percent of the 
Reservation population, or 5,676 individuals out of a total of 
21.851, are considered minority (American Indian, Eskimo, 
or Aleut) (U.S. Census 1997) which mirrors the minority 
population found in Fremont County (State of Wyoming 
1998a). The number of minority individuals living in Fremont 
County is greater than the minority populations found in the 
general population within the adjacent counties of Sublette 
and Sweetwater. Therefore, portions of Fremont County 
could be considered an Environmental Justice community 
under certain circumstances. However, because that portion 
of Fremont County within the planning area has low potential 
for oil and gas and other mineral activity, and the South Pass 
Historic Landscape Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
places additional restrictions on development within its bound- 
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ary, we anticipate that any direct, indirect, and cumulative 
health and environmental impacts of management actions on 
the minority population in Fremont County would likewise be 
minor. We conclude therefore, that minority populations 
would not be affected by any alternative identified in the 
JMHCAP in a disproportionately high manner, nor would 
there be high and adverse impacts upon minority populations 
found in the three-county area when compared to the general 


population. 


Determining the number of individuals who meet the 
threshold for qualifying income levels is more difficult to 
ascertain. Based upon information provided by the U.S. 
Census Bureau (Statistical Abstract of the U.S. 1997), shows 
that approximately 12.2 percent of the population in Wyo- 
ming in 1995 had incomes at or below the poverty level. The 
percentage of the population that falls within the federal 
criteria for low-income includes approximately three percent 
in Sweetwater Count, five percent in Sublette County, and 
eight percent in Fremont County (determined using data 
provided by Wyoming Department of Family Services at their 
Internet site, see State of Wyoming 1998e). Within the Wind 
River Indian Reservation, approximately 60 percent of the 
households make below $10,000 per year (Moss 1998); many 
would meet the federal income criteria to be considered low- 
income. Again, because of the low potential for mineral 
activity in the Fremont County portion of the planning area, 
and the additional restrictions placed on development actions 
within the South Pass Historic Landscape Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern, the direct, indirect, and cumulative 
health and environmental impacts of actions on low-income 
persons within the Wind River Indian Reservation would 
likewise be minor. We conclude that low-income individuals 
would not be disproportionately affected by the alternatives 
identified in the JMHCAP, nor would high and adverse 
impacts upon the low-income population found in the three- 
county area be disproportionate when compared to individu- 
als within other income levels. 


FIRE 


The planning area encompasses portions of two geo- 
graphic fire management areas as described in the Fire Man- 
agement Implementation Plan for the BLM-administered 
public lands in the State of Wyoming (USDI 1998b). These 
two fire management areas are the Big Sandy and Steamboat 
Mountain area and the Red Desert area. 


The Big Sandy and Steamboat Mountain fire management 
area encompasses the majority of the planning area. The fire 
management planning objectives for this area are to reduce 
conifer and sagebrush encroachment into aspen and mountain 
shrub communities, promote healthy timber regeneration, and 
improve habitat for big game and sage grouse. Other objec- 
tives are to improve forage for livestock and wild horses and 
to protect public and private property by reducing hazardous 
fuels in the urban interface and near BLM-administered 
recreation sites and range improvements. Wildland and 
prescribed fire could be used to meet resource management 
objectives. 
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Steamboat Mountain contains unique vegetative commu- 
nities and high value wildlife habitat. The Steamboat Moun- 
tain vegetative communities include associations of sage- 
brush with Utah snowberry and basin wildrye, bluebunch 
wheatgrass, and lemon scurfpea. In these communities, the 
primary resource management objective is to protect wildlife 
habitat. Generally, wildland fire is not desired in the Steam- 
boat Mountain area, although there may be opportunities for 
the use of prescribed fire. The BLM would attempt to confine 
or contain wildland fires to less than 5 acres inthe S_ imboat 
Mountain area because of important wildlife habitat. Use of 
prescribed fire would be the preferred method to meet re- 
source management objectives (USDI 1998b). 


Restrictions would be applied to the use of heavy equip- 
ment and other minimal impact suppression techniques would 
be followed in ACECs, WSAs, and along historic trails. In 
particular, “light on the land” techniques and restrictions on 
motorized and mechanized equipment may be applied to fire 
activities in WSAs. Restrictions on the use of chemical and 
dye retardants would be followed in the vicinity of petroglyphs. 


Fire frequency in the Big Sandy and Steamboat Mountain 
area has been moderate with 27 fires recorded in 10 years, 
burning about 860 acres. 


The Red Desert fire management area encompasses the 
portion of the Red Desert Watershed that is found within the 
planning area boundary. The resource management objec- 
tives for this area are to improve wildlife habitat, improve 
forage for livestock and wild horses, reduce conifer encroach- 
ment into aspen and mountain shrub communities, and pro- 
mote healthy timber regeneration. 


Restrictions on the use of heavy equipment and other 
minimal impact suppression techniques would be followed in 
ACECs and WSAs. Constraints to protect watershed and 
scenic values would apply too. In particular, “light on the 
land” techniques and restrictions on motorized and mecha- 
nized equipment may be applied to fire activities in WSAs. 


Fire frequency in the Red Desert area has been low with 
two fires recorded in 10 years burning about 31 acres. 


GROUNDWATER 


The planning area lies within portions of two basins, the 
Great Divide Basin and the Green River Basin. The Wind 
River Range marks the northern boundary of both basins, and 
the Rock Springs Uplift hydrographically separates the two 
within the planning area. In general, groundwater flows from 
the elevated basin periphery (recharge area) to the lower basin 
centers (discharge area) under both unconfined and confined 
groundwater conditions. Where groundwater is overlain by 
permeable material extending upward to the land surface, 
unconfined groundwater conditions exist. However, at depth 
groundwater can be confined by overlying impermeable rock, 
creating confined or artesian conditions. Away from the basin 
periphery, locally elevated areas, such as Steamboat Moun- 
tain, and the highly permeable Killpecker Dunes provide the 
right conditions for locally fed seeps and springs to occur. 


Groundwater aquifers are not well defined in either basin 
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because of the sporadic nature of occurrence in each geologic 
layer. However, limited information is available from devel- 
opment of water wells for domestic, livestock, and agricul- 
tural use and from oil and gas development. On the Green 
River Basin side of the Rock Springs Uplift in the Eden- 
Farson area, a number of water wells have been known to 
produce or still produce from the Tertiary, Laney Member of 
the Green River Formation. South of Eden, a couple of wells 
produce from the Tertiary, Tipton Member of the Green River 
Formation. Farther to the west, in T. 26 N., R. 103 W. and T. 
27N.,R. 101 W.., at least two water wells have produced from 
the Tertiary, Wasatch Formation. In the South Pass area, one 
water well is known to have produced from the Tertiary 
Undifferentiated. On the Great Divide Basin side of the Rock 
Springs Uplift, groundwater data indicate usable water in the 
Tertiary, Wasatch Formation and Tertiary, Laney and Tipton 
members of the Green River Formation (Collentine, et al. 
1981). 


Water from the Cretaceous, Almond, and Ericson forma- 
tions, at shallow depths on the Rock Springs Uplift, is usable 
for livestock, irrigation and/or domestic use. Other strati- 
graphic units that may have usable groundwater within the 
planning area include the Tertiary, Bridger Formation and, 
where it crops out, the Lewis Formation (Cretaceous). Qua- 
ternary sand dune deposits are likely to contain usable water, 
but more importantly may act as a recharge zone for underly- 
ing aquifers and produce seeps and springs used by wildlife. 
Quaternary volcanic lava flows may also have springs and 
seeps of usable water. 


Water quality standards for domestic, agricultural, and 
livestock uses can be found in Table 3-1. Very few of the 
constituents in Table 3-1 have been monitored with any 
frequency within the planning area. Available water quality 
data is taken from the Water Resources Research Institute’s 
evaluation of the occurrence and characteristics of groundwa- 
ter in the Green River and Great Divide Basins (Collentine, et 
al. 1981). 


In general, water quality in both basins decreases away 
from the basin margin and with increased depth. Quality may 
also decrease in heavily faulted areas due to the inability ef the 
groundwater to circulate and/or the upward migration and co- 


ming! ©: ~"'ower quality water with higher quality water. In 
bot! ve highest quality water would be expected in 
Qua .¥ ©o posits of alluvium along major drainages, Qua- 


ternary dui. ivelds, Cretaceous and Tertiary sediments along 
the basin margins, and in the fine to medium grain sandstones 
of the Wasatch Formation away from the basin margin. 


On the Green River Basin side of the Rock Springs Uplift. 
the major ion composition in the Wasatch Formation changes 
from calcium bicarbonate to sodium bicarbonate to sodium 
sulfate in a down gradient direction or away from the basin 
margin (Collentine, et al. 1981). The most dramatic change in 
major 1on composition occurs where the Wasatch Formation 
intertongues with the Laney member of the Green River 
Formation, which typically has a major ion composition of 
sodium sulfate. On average, the Laney Member aquifer is 
higher in total dissolved solids (TDS-ranging from 2,000- 
7,000 mg/l) than the Wasatch Formation (TDS-ranging from 











100-6,600 mg/l) because of the evaporite deposits formed 
during the existence of ancient Lake Gosuite. Where water 
quality is poorest in the Wasatch Formation, water from the 
Laney Member aquifer is thought to be co-mingling with the 
Wasatch Formation water. Quaternary aquifers generally 
contain the highest quality water, with TDS ranging from 100- 
200 mg/I in the headwaters to 700 mg/l along the Green River. 
Within the planning area, it is anticipated TDS levels would be 
on the high end of the range due to local influences of the 
Green River Formation. 


On the Great Divide Basin side of the Rock Springs Uplift, 
groundwater data exists for shallow Tertiary aquifers (maxi- 
mum depth of about 1,500 feet and generally less than 500 
feet) along the basin margin, with little data available down 
gradient. In general however, available data suggests water 
quality decreases away from the basin margin as it does in the 
Green River Basin. This is especially true for the 
stratigraphically lower aquifer systems, such as those within 
the Cretaceous, Almond, and Ericson formations of the 
Mesaverde Group. Groundwater within these formations 
sharply increases in salinity a short distance from the Rock 
Springs Uplift. Shallow Tertiary aquifers have TDS levels 
ranging from 400-1,800 mg/l. Similar TDS levels could be 
expected in areas closer to the Wind River Range. Major ion 
composition of the Wasatch Formation aquifers is similar to 
that in the Green River Basin, except that changes in major ion 
composition with increased salinity is sporadic and vague. 
The major ion composition in the Laney member is sodium 
sulfate. 


HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 


The planning area is not as developed as other oil and gas 
fields. There are no known hazardous materials sites within 
the planning area. Small oil and gas fields exist which could 
contribute hazardous materials to the environment. There 
have been accidental releases of petroleum hydrocarbons and 
produced water over time. They have been cleaned up under 
43 CFR 3160 regulations. Under the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act of 1976, the products involved in these 
events are exempt from federal hazardous materials rules. 


A few old abandoned pits remain scattered throughout the 
area. They are in various stages of natural revegetation. These 
pits have not been tested for hazardous materials. The 
Wyoming Department of Environmental Quality does not 
have any hazardous material (hazmat) situations in the area. 


LANDS 


The majority of the planning area (surface and mineral) is 
comprised of solid blocked public lands owned by the federal 
government. Principal non-federal landowners are the State 
of Wyoming and private landowners. 


No communities are located within the area. The City of 
Rock Springs and the Town of Superior are the nearest 
incorporated cities and Eden-Farson is the nearest unincorpo- 
rated populated area. 
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Rights-of-Way 


No utility corridors have been designated in the planning 
area. However, an east-west window for underground utility 
lines is located along the southern border. 


The majority of rights-of-way are for county and BLM 
roads and pipelines. There is an abandoned railroad line. a 
communication line, and a power line which cross the width 
of the planning area. There are also two communication sites 
located on public lands. There has been a minor interest in 
film permits. 


Avoidance and exclusion areas were established in the 
Green River RMP (USDI 1997) (see Table 2-9). Avoidance 
areas are those areas on public lands where future rights-of- 
way may be granted only when no feasible alternative route or 
designated right-of-way corridor is available. Exclusion 
areas are those areas on public lands where future rights-of- 
way may be granted only when mandated by law. 


Exchanges 
The following exchanges are proposed: 


a. Acquire 1,920 acres of State inholdings in the Sand 
Dunes WSA. 


b. Acquire 640 acres of State lands in the Greater Sand 
Dunes ACEC. 


c. Acquire 2,072 acres of State lands on Steamboat Moun- 
tain. 


Withdrawals 


Withdrawals are used to preserve sensitive environmental 
values, protect major federal investments in facilities. support 
national security, and provide for public health and safety. 
They segregate a portion of public lands and suspend certain 
operations of the public land laws such as disposals or mineral 
location. It is now federal policy to restrict all withdrawals to 
the minimum time required to serve the public interest: 
maximize the use of withdrawn lands consistent with their 
primary purpose; and eliminate al} withdrawals that are no 
longer needed. 


Existing Withdrawals 


a. Oil Shale Withdrawal: recommended for revocation. 
This withdrawal has been modified to allow convey- 
ance under FLPMA and the R&PP Act. 

b. Oregon Trail/Parting of the Ways: 480-acre parcel 
(secs.4 and 5, T. 27 N.. R. 101 W,; 


c. White Mountain Petroglyphs: 20 acres (secs. |! and 12. 
T. 22 N..R. 105 W.) 


d. Classification Withdrawal: recommended for revoca- 
tion. 


¢. Coal Withdrawal: recommended for revocation. 


f. Public Water Reserves: 4.130 acres 
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Proposed Withdrawals 


The Green River RMP (USDI 1997) decided that the 
following withdrawals be processed: 


a. Greater Sand Dunes ACEC: 23.870 acres 


b. South Pass Historic Landscape: 4,790 acres (actual 
acreage to be determined upon consultation with other 
parties of interest). 


c. Steamboat Mountain Area: (actual acreage to be deter- 
mined upon completion of site specific management 
plans). 


d. Tni-Terntory Marker: 10 acres 

e. Special Status Plants: 2,680 acres 
f. Crookston Ranch: 40 acres 

g. Public Water Reserves: 5,900 acres 


Access/Transportation 


Several unpaved county roads crisscross the area provid- 
ing access to recreational areas and private landholdings. 


The BLM transportation system serves resource programs. 
BLM-maintained roads provide access to range impreve- 
ments, recreation areas, community pits, etc. 


Access needs: Bush Rim (sec. 36, T. 24 N.. R. 102 W.) and 
White Mountain Petroglyphs (sec. 19, T. 22 N..R. 104 W.. and 
sec. 13, T. 22 N.. R. 105 W.). 


LIVESTOCK GRAZING 


Livestock grazing is authorized in 16 grazing allotments 
(see Table 3-2) on approximately 574.800 acres of BLM 
administered public lands, 15,830 acres of private. and 29,720 
acres of State lands in the planning area. There are 345 
livestock operators permitted to graze livestock within this 
planning area. Most allotments contain some lands unsuitable 
for livestock grazing and areas suitable only tor certain classes 
of livestock. The allotments within the planning area. either 
partially or wholly are: 4th of July. Pacific Springs. Johnsen 
Place, Crookston Ranch, Hay Meadow, Pacific Creek. Bar X, 
Continental Peak. Red Desert, Bush Rim. Steamboat Moun- 
tain, Sands, Rock Springs. Middle Hay. Chilton Place, and 
Houghton Ranch ( Map 41). 


Livestock grazing on BLM-managed public land in the 
planning area is authorized under section 3 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934. “Section 3° permits authorize grazing 
on lands inside of grazing district boundaries. The current 
authorized preference within the Jack Merrow Hills planning 
area is 22.767 cattle AUMs and 3.265 sheep AL Ms (see Table 
3-3). 


Due to changes in available forage. environmental cond)- 
tions, business decisions by operators. and livestock prices. 
livestock grazing in the Jack Morrow Hills area has varied 
over time. Total permitted use for the area was 26.032 AUMs 
(22,767 cattle and 3,265 sheep). Yet the actual use for the last 


five years (1993-97) averaged 9.851 AUMs (8.861 cattle and 
990 sheep). However, grazing use has trended up since 1997 
with actual use for the baseline year of 1998 at 13,038 AUMs 
(11,991 cattle and 1,047 sheep) (see Table 3-4). 


Congress has enacted a yearly fee allowing grazing on 
public lands (43 CFR 4130.8-1). This amount changes with 
the economic cost of producing livestock. It is based on the 
value of livestock, the base economic value of grazing on 
public rangeland established by the 1966 Western Livestock 
Grazing Survey, livestock production costs, and the average 
costs of graying on private lands. The 1998 grazing fee is set 
at $1.35 per AUM. 


Surcharge rates are rates charged a non-permittee for 
livestock grazing on public lands (43 CFR +1 3/).8-3¢d)). This 
means that if a livestock operator doesnt have a valid permit, 
he or she may enter into an agreement with another operator 
who has a grazing permit. The cost for this surcharge in 1998 
was $3.73 plus the grazing fee of $1.35 for a total of $5.08 per 
AUM. 


The rangeland program in the planning area emphasizes 
multiple use management of forage for livestock and wild 
horses, and incorporates necds for wildlife habitat and protec- 
tion of mparian and watershed values. The specific goals and 
objectives of the program have and are being accomplished 
through careful planning at the activity ievel, with attention 
given to proper placement of range iaad improvements, distri- 
bution of livestock, kind and class of livestock, season of use, 
suitable grazing systems, plant and animal requirements, and 
vegetative land treatments. 


A number of range improvement projects have been con- 
structed both forthe enhancement and protection of watershed 
and wildhite values and for the management of domestic 
livestock grazing. These projects consist of, water develop- 
ments, vegetative manipulations, windmills, and fences. Map 
42 dispiays all of the range improvement projects in the 
planning area. All projects have been authorized under 
Cooperatis< agreements or permits. depending on overall 
benefits and objectives and private investment levels. The 
construction of range improvement projects in conjunction 
with a suitable grazing system began and has continued 
primarily in high priority allotments. 


Since the creation of the Green River Resource Area in 
1986 (now called the Rock Springs Field Office ). rangeland 
monitoring efforts under way in the Big Sandy and Salt Wells 
Resource Areas have continued. Appendix 9-5 of the Green 
River RMP reflects the type of monitoring information that 
has been collected in each allotment. In the Sandy ETFS area. 
which encompasses the planning area, a mayorty of the 
monitoring studies were established between 1981 and 1984 
primarily in allotments with completed Allotment Manage 
ment Plans (AMPs). These studies included actual use. 
vegetative uthzation, rangeland condition and trend, and 


precipiiation. 


The rangeland monitonag eftort for the Salt Wells-Pilot 
Butte EIS area began during the 1984 field season. The high 
prionty allotments were given first attention, followed by the 
lower priority allotments 
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Appendix 9-1! of the Green River RMP shows the allotment 
monitoring and categories for the Rock Springs Field Office 
area. More trend studies have been added in other allotments 
and many have also had data collected on riparian area 
condition and trend. 


Rangeland monitoring information has been analyzed for 
all of the allotments in the planning area. Appendix 9-7 in the 
Green River RMP contains a description of the current allot- 
ment situations according to this analysis. In addition, range 
specialists, in conjunction with resource specialists in other 
programs, have identified specific conflicts or problems that 
currently exist or have potential to exist in each allotment. 
Appendix 9-6 in the Green River RMP contains a list of these 
conflicts and problems. Specific descriptions of uses and 
conflicts are on file in the Rock Springs Field Office. 


Twenty-four reservoirs are identified within the planning 
area for either cleaning out or reconstruction. The locations of 
these reservoirs are as follows: 7 located in the core area, 9 are 
located in calving areas and 7 are located outside the core area. 
These reservoirs are located mostly in the Pacific Creek 
Allotment. There area probably numerous other reservoirs or 
pits located throughout the planning area which are not 
addressed in this document. By cleaning out these reservoirs 
or pits. proper distribution could take place augmenting their 
operations by increasing distribution, reducing over-utiliza- 
tion Oo; -iparian areas and improving both upland and riparian 
vegetation through the use of expanded watering sources to 
keep livestock in areas that have not been used for some time. 


The following allotments within the Jack Morrow Hills 
Activity Plan were evaluated in FY 99 for Standards for 
Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for livestock grazing 
management. Table 3-5 shows standards are met, not met, or 
are unknown (Appendix 8). 


The following allotments within the JMHCAP have not 
been evaluated under Standards and Guidelines criteria: 
Chilton Place, Crookston Ranch, Hay Meadow Pasture, 
Houghton Ranch, Johnson Place, Midd!e Hay Place, and 
Pacific Springs 


MINERALS AND GEOLOGY 


The planning area falls within a broad region of subdued 
relief that has been termed the Wyoming Basin physiographic 
province (Fenneman 1931). The Greater Green River Basin 
lies within this province, and the planning area lies in the north 
central part of this basin (Figure 7). The planning area lies 
across the north end of the Rock Springs Uplift, extending east 
into the Great Divide Basin, west into the main part of the 
Green River Basin, and northward across the thrust fault that 
bounds the southern end of the Wind River Range. Surface 
features reflect erosion by wind and water in an arid, cold- 
temperature environment. Parts of the planning area have 
been modified by sand movement, faulting, and volcanic 
activity. 


Historical Geology 


Figure 8 lists formations present in the planning area and 
gives a brief lithologic description of each unit. 
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Precambrian 


The Precambrian era is evidenced in outcrops of granitic 
rock in the Wind River Range (dated at 2.6 billion years) and 
metamorphic rocks that may be more than 3 billion years old. 
Precambrian rocks are the deepest buried rocks in the plan- 
ning area and are also found near the surface in the area to the 
north of the thrust fault bounding the Wind River Range. 


Paleozoic 


For most of the Paleozoic era, the planning area was 
situated just east of a marine basin located close to the equator. 
It was frequently covered by warm shallow seas and was 
mainly the site of carbonate deposition with a high percentage 
of clastic sediment. Depositional sequences were interrupted 
by several withdrawals of the sea, followed by erosional 
periods. The boundary between marine basin and shallow 
water parallels the present arcuate trend of the Thrust Belt 
(Figure 7). 


Mesozoic 


During the Mesozoic era, the North American continent 
gradually drifted to northern latitudes. Most of the Mesozoic 
rocks within the planning area, therefore, were deposited in a 
northern subtropical region. Sea level fluctuated during this 
period due to periods of eastward faulting in the Thrust Belt 
and mountain building events. Deposition of sediment took 
place in alternating marine and non-marine environments. At 
the end of the Mesozoic era, mountain building caused the 
complete withdrawal of the sea, and the North American 
continent was approaching its present-day latitudes. 


Cenozoic 


At the onset of the Cenozoic era, the Thrust Belt was ina 
late stage of development and the ancestral structures of the 
Uinta Mountains, Wind River Range, Sierra Madre Range, 
and Granite Mountains had formed on the margins of the 
Green River, Great Divide, and Washakie Basins (Figure 7). 
These basinal areas were then largely filled with river and lake 
deposits nearly burying these mountain ranges. Volcanism to 
the north contributed large amounts of volcanic sediment to 
these basins. Climate started out warm-humid to arid-sub- 
tropical but gradually cooled. During late Tertiary time major 
uplift of the Rocky Mountains stopped deposition. With 
uplift, streams that had been flowing southward across the 
plain-like surfaces began to cut downward. Gradually, our 
modern landscape began to develop as the older structures 
were exposed below the sediment cover. 


Quaternary 


During the Quaternary period, final touches were made to 
the landscape of the region. The surrounding mountains were 
exhumed and the basins re-excavated to their present form. 
The high mountains were glaciated several times during the 
Ice Ages. Some of the glaciers may have reached the edge of 
the basin and deposited sediment around its margin. Local 
volcanic centers developed, as well as the Killpecker Dune 
Field. 
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General Geology 


The main part of the Green River Basin is a large structural 
and topographic basin (Figure 7) drained by the Green River 
and its tributaries. The floor of the vasin lies between 6,000 
and 8,000 feet (1,820 to 2,430 meters) above sea level, and is 
primarily a flat to gently rolling plain. The outer margin of the 
Green River Basin is defined by a series of escarpments 
formed by tilted beds of the Green River and Wasatch forma- 
tions (Bradley 1964). North of the town of Green River, the 
main escarpment forms a conspicuous bluff, known as White 
Mountain, that extends northward into the western part of the 
planning area. 


Three watersheds are represented in the planning area 
(Map 43). The main drainages in the western part of the 
planning area are Killpecker Creek, Jack Morrow Creek, and 
Pacific Creek. All are part of the Green River watershed, 
which is part of the Colorado River Basin. Small streams on 
the north edge are part of the Sweetwater River watershed, 
which is part of the Missouri River Basin. That area of the 
planning area south and east of the continental divide lies in 
the Great Divide Watershed. This watershed is part of the 
Great Divide Basin which has internal drainage due to split- 
ting of the continental! drainage divide around this basin. Most 
streams flow east toward the center of the basin and no 
precipitation leaves as surface runoff. 


The widespread erosion that has shaped the planning area 
has resulted in the development of considerable areas of 
badlands. The main area of badlands 1s within the Honeycomb 
Buttes and Oregon Buttes WSAs. Badlands are best devel- 
oped in soft, weak, mudstones , which are relatively impervi- 
ous and preclude infiltration of rain water. As a result, runoff 
erodes intricate networks of rills and gullies. As the gullies 
deepen, the ground surface becomes highly dissected. 


The vast majority of surface rocks in the planning area are 
uncut by faults. The Continental Fault is approximately 55 
miles (88.5 kilometers) long (Bradley 1964) and roughly 
parallels the buried thrust fault (Wind River thrust fault) at the 
north edge of the planning area (Figure 7). It begins east of the 
Field Office area and passes between South Pass City and 
Oregon Buttes. 


The Rock Springs Uplift (Figure 7) is a broad, elliptical 
anticline that began to form after the Lance Formation was 
deposited in the Late Cretaceous (Roehler 1965). Erosion has 
uncovered a sequence of Tertiary and Upper Cretaceous 
rocks. The rocks exposed on the uplift are cut by a number of 
faults and data indicate that the west flank of the uplift is 
bounded by a thrust fault that does not reach the surface (Love 
and Christiansen 1985; Bradley 1964). The planning area 
straddles the northern plunge of the uplift. 


The Leucite Hills, at the north end of the Rock Springs 
Uplift, are the remnants of a Quaternary volcanic field. They 
form a series of buttes that rise precipitously above the 
surrounding plains. Steamboat Mountain is capped by lava 
flows and Boars Tusk is the remnant of a volcanic neck. These 
two features lie within the planning area. 


At the far northern end of the Rock Springs Uplift and on 
the south part of the planning area, is an extensive dune field 
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called the Killpecker Dunes. This dune field is at the western 
end of a narrow belt of dunes that stretches 150 miles (240 
kilometers) to the east. The outer margins of the field are 
occupied primarily by dormant dunes, while active dunes are 
found in the central portion of the field. 


The Great Divide Basin is a structural basin (Figure 7) 
underlying a topographic and internally drained basin (Love 
1961). The Continental Divide splits near the southeast end of 
the Wind River Range and converges again at the north end of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains. Lake, swamp, and stream 
deposits of Tertiary age make up most of the bedrock and 
surficial deposits are predominantly soft and weak, causing 
the basin to be nearly flat and featureless, with occasional 
intermittent lakes and dry flats in the lowest areas. The 
youngest features are the Killpecker Dunes which extend 
across this basin. 


The dominant feature of the southern Wind River Range in 
the planning area is a very gently dipping erosion surface 
comprised of Tertiary sediments (Bayley, et al. 1973). This 
surface blends the Precambrian core of the range with the 
Rock Springs Uplift and Green River Basin to the south and 
southwest. Relief in these foothills is 300 to 500 feet (90 to 
150 meters). This range is one of the most spectacular of the 
Precambrian uplifts in the state. It is basically a huge block of 
granite that has been moved by faulting south-westward over 
the Green River Basin. This fault is called the Wind River 
thrust fault and is covered by sediments on its southern end 
where it extends into the planning area. 


Oil and Gas Geology 


Historical Background 


Between 1900 and 1916, a number of shallow wells were 
drilled on the Rock Springs Uplift in search of oil. A number 
of oil and gas shows were encountered but no wells were 
productive. Additional work began in the 1920s with the first 
discovery being the South Baxter Basin field in August of 
1922. Drilling activity has occurred almost continuously 
since this discovery and has resulted in the location of a large 
number of gas and oil fields along the axis of the Rock Springs 
Uplift. 


The first test in the planning area was the Boars Tusk Oil 
Company #1 (sec. 16, T.23N.,R. 104 W.) abandoned in 1927. 
Thirteen more nonproductive wells were drilled and aban- 
doned before the first producing well was completed in 1961. 
Trigood Oil Company drilled the first Frontier Formation 
producer in sec. 17, T. 23. N.,R. 103 W. The well later added 
production from the Dakota Formation. 


Exploration and development continues today. Through 
August 31, 1997, there have been 153 wells completed in the 
planning area. Information on these wells is presented in 
Table 3-6. Additional information about those wells that have 
produced can be found in the RFD (on file in the Rock Springs 
Field Office). Methods and procedures to conduct geophysi- 
cal exploration leasing, well permitting, drilling operations, 
development, production, and subsurface practices are de- 
scribed in Appendix 9. 














Origin of Oil and Gas 


Crude oil and natural gas are composed chiefly of hydro- 
carbon compounds and are found primarily in sedimentary 
rocks. The earliest formed petroleum compounds tend to be 
very heavy, viscous oils. With increasing temperature and 
pressure, the heavy oils are “cracked,” forming lighter oils and 
natural gas. The lighter constituents are more mobile and may 
migrate away from the rocks containing the organic debris, 
called the “source rocks,” into more porous and permeable 
rocks called “reservoir rocks.” Oil and gas are “trapped” when 
they migrate to a place where further movement is barred by 
a structural and/or stratigraphic feature, e.g., faults, impervi- 
ous beds, etc. Both source and reservoir rocks are present in 
the planning area as evidenced by the production so far 
discovered. The planning area thus has a high potential for the 
occurrence of oil and gas in economic amounts. 


Trapping Mechanisms 


Figure 9, a cross-section through the Rock Springs Field 
Office area, portrays the most common trap types. A struc- 
tural trap, as illustrated on the Rock Springs Uplift, has a 
closure in which oil and gas accumulate after migrating up-dip 
through strata. An impervious cap rock seals the accumula- 
tions against further vertical movement while water generally 
underlies and confines the hydrocarbon accumulation against 
the cap rock. Exposed structures are readily apparent and thus 
received the earliest and most extensive exploration effort. 
That is why the area to the south of the planning area was 
drilled and developed at an early date. 


Stratigraphic traps, as illustrated in the Red Hill and Patrick 
Draw areas of the Great Divide Basin, may depend upon a 
change in the amount of space between grains of sediment 
(porosity) and/or how well those spaces are connected (per- 
meability ) to block the migration of petroleum hydrocarbons, 
allowing an accumulation of hydrocarbons to develop. Changes 
in porosity and permeability occur as a result of depositional 
history, such as the deposition of sand bars und alluvial stream 
deposits, or the truncation of permeable strata with subse- 
quent deposition of an overlying impermeable formation. The 
discovery of stratigraphic traps depends on detailed and time 
consuming geologic study. 


Oil and Gas Occurrences 


Producing units in the planning area are: Buccaneer; 
Nitchie Gulch; Rim Rock; Steamboat Mountain; and Treasure 
(Map 44). Wells drilled in these units are listed as part of Table 
3-6. The Johnson Gap Exploratory Unit (Map 44 was ap- 
proved effective February 2, 1994. Drilling of the first unit 
well is delayed until this CAP is completed. 


The Gold Coast Exploratory Unit (Map 44) was approved 
effective January 30, 1998. The first well, located in section 
6 of T. 25 N., R. 102 W., commenced drilling in the Fall of 
1998 and is temporarily shut-in. The West 187 Exploratory 
Unit (Map 44) was approved effective February 25, 1998. 
Drilling of the first unit well is delayed until this CAP is 
completed. 
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Three recently terminated exploratory units lie partially 
within the planning area and the first well for each was drilled 
outside the planning area. Riva Exploratory Unit overlapped 
the planning area on its eastern boundary and terminated June 
22, 1995. The Lewis Shale was tested and abandoned in the 
unit well. The Encore Exploratory Unit overlapped the 
planning area on its southeast edge and terminated February 
17, 1998. The Almond Formation, Lewis Shale, and Ericson 
Sandstone were tested and abandoned in the unit well. The 
Jade Exploratory Unit overlapped the planning area on its 
eastern boundary and terminated July 1, 1998. The unit 
targets were the Almond Formation and Lewis Shale. The 
first well was completed as a low volume gas producer in the 
Lewis, causing unit termination. 


All other units shown on Table 3-6 were originally part of 
exploratory unit proposals that were later terminated either 
because non-productive wells or low volume producing wells 
were drilled. The large number of producing units and 
exploratory unit wells drilled in the planning area shows that 
unitization has been a popular method for exploration and for 
orderly development. 


Each of the five producing units are also classified as Fields 
by the Wyoming Oil and Gas Conservation Commission. 
Their areal extent can cover an area larger than that of the 
linked unit area. Other fields in the planning area are: the Pine 
Canyon Field which extends south beyond the planning area 
boundary; the productive Essex Mountain and unnamed (Sec- 
tion 7 of Township 25 North, Range 102 West) fields; and the 
abandoned Freighter Gap and Saddle Bag fields. In addition, 
three other wells were technically completed as coalbed 
methane wells but have not produced. A field name for these 
wells has not been determined. The wells lying within each of 
these fields are listed on Table 3-6. 


All fields in the planning area are developed over strati- 
graphic traps and produce gas and occasionally some oil or 
condensate from the lower Cretaceous Frontier, Dakota, and 
Mowry formations. Only four other productive wells have 
been drilled, all in the upper Cretaceous section. Three of 
these were coalbed gas wells completed in the Mesaverde 
Group and one oil well completed in the Rock Springs 
Formation. A number of other younger Tertiary formations 
and older Mesozoic and Paleozoic age formations produce to 
varying degrees in the Greater Green River Basin, outside the 
planning area. 


Much of the area has been leased for oil and gas. Leases are 
issued for a 10-year period, and several are currently held by 
production activity. All WSAs are closed to leasing. These 
are non-discretionary closures in accordance with 43 CFR 
3100. As other leases in the planning area terminate they are 
being held in abeyance until this plan is completed. 


Pipelines and Natural Gas Storage 


Anextensive natural gas transmission system now exists in 
Wyoming and the Rocky Mountain region. The state has more 
than 12 major natural gas pipelines. Six natural gas storage 
facilities were active as of December 1994 (WOGCC 1995). 
In addition, seven major pipelines are regulated by the Federal 
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Energy Regulatory Commission and transport natural gas 
from the region in all directions in the interstate system. 


The planning area production is serviced by one main 
gathering pipeline that brings gas south to the east-west 
corridor of pipelines that lie along the I-80 transportation 
corridor (Barlow & Haun 1994). Most gas is sold by produc- 
ers directly to local gas distribution companies, with the 
pipeline acting as a “common carrier” of natural gas. 


Storage facilities have been used by utilities and pipelines 
to manage peak loads of gas and other sudden changes in 
consumption and production. At these facilities, gas is stored 
underground until needed. The Brady Field is the only gas 
storage facility located in the Rock Springs Field Office area. 
The Clay Basin storage facility, in Utah, lies south of the 
planning area and receives a large portion of its gas from fields 
lying within the Field Office area. 


Oil and Gas Development Potential 


Oil and gas development potential (Map 45) was deter- 
mined for the Green River Final EIS RMP (USDI 1996) by 
geologic analysis from United States Geologic Survey sources 
and a survey of the industry. This map is expected to still be 
accurate for the planning area. 


Potential for the occurrence of Tertiary coalbed methane 
and the occurrence of Upper Cretaceous coalbed methane was 
determined by Stilwell (1991) for the Green River RMP-EIS 
(1996). That analysis is expected to still be accurate for the 
planning area. Nc .. information obtained while preparing this 
CAP caused modification of the area development potential 
for coalbed methane (Map 46). 


Geophysical exploration activities have occurred through- 


out much of the area. Geophysical exploration is a method of 


mapping subsurface geology. A number of geophysical 
exploration methods are used. See Appendix 9 for a descrip- 
tion of various geophysical exploration methods. The most 
popular types of geophysical methodologies involve the use 
of shothole, vibroseis, and explosive charges. The Green 
River RMP closed the following areas to geophysical vehicle 
use and explosive charges: Boars Tusk, Special Status Plant 
Species locations, Crookston Ranch, White Mountain 
Petroglyphs, and Wilderness Study Areas (about 119,890 
acres). Seismic activity has occurred in the planning area in 
the past, although not recently. Activity could occur in the 
future. 


Coal 


The southern part of the planning area is within the Coal 


Occurrence and Development Potential area. The focus of 


this designation is on the late Cretaceous and early Tertiary 
coal bearing formations around the Rock Springs Uplift. The 
Green River RMP (USDI 1997) provided management direc- 
tion on coal development in certain areas to facilitate manage- 
ment of other resources. The table of areas with coal develop- 
ment restrictions (Table 3-7) coal development restrictions 
shows derived from the Green River RMP. 
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Map 47 shows the area with coal development potential. 
Coal beds in this area are buried by overlying sediments. 
Limited drill data exist for a few sections within these town- 
ships: T. 23 N.,R. 103 W. and R. 104 W. and T. 22 N.,R. 104 
W. Data indicate numerous coal seams with thicknesses 
ranging from 0.3 to 3 feet occur at depths from 8 to 428 feet. 
One notable coal bed ranges in thickness from 3 to 8 feet and 
occurs at depths ranging from || to 283 feet in depth. Little 
data exist on the late Cretaceous coal beds deeper than 300 feet 
everywhere in this relatively unrestricted area and even less 
data exist for T. 23 N., R. 102 W., and T. 22 N., R. 105 W. 
Additional exploration drilling is needed before surface and/ 
or subsurface mining could be deemed feasible. The Green 
River RMP closed portions of the planning area to coal 
exploration and sodium prospecting. These areas are listed in 
Table 3-8. About 35,600 acres in the core area are closed to 
coal exploration. 


Currently, there are no leases within the planning area and 
no coal development is currently projected. Existing mines, 
especially those in the Powder River Basin, and coal reserves 
elsewhere in the state are expected to meet the demand for coal 
during the planning period. About 44,990 acres of federal coal 
lands within the Coal Occurrence and Development Potential 
area would be open to further consideration for coal leasing 
and development (i.e., new competitive leasing, emergency 
leasing, lease modifications, and exchange proposals, under 
the Federal Coal Management Program) with appropriate and 
necessary conditions and requirements for protection of other 
land and resource values and uses (see Appendix 3). 


About 21,990 acres of federal coal lands, within that 
portion of the Coal Occurrence and Development Potential 
area that is within the core area, would be open to further 
consideration for coal leasing and development (i.e., new 
competitive leasing, emergency leasing, lease modifications, 
and exchange proposals, under the Federal Coal Management 
Program) with appropriate and necessary conditions and 
requirements for protection of other land and resource values 
and uses (see Appendix 3). 


Presently, there are no coal operations within the planning 
area boundary. Outside the planning area, two companies 
operate strip surface coal mines and two companies operate 
underground coal mines (USDI 1997). The surface mines 
include the Bridger Coal mine and Black Butte/Pit 22 mine, 
and the subsurface mines include the Lion Coal and Pilot 
Butte mines. These mines would continue to operate, and 
areas of high interest and development potential would be 
defined as lease tracts. 


Sodium 


The planning area is not within any Known Sodium Leas- 
ing Area. However. sodium brines exist in the Wilkins Peak 
Member of the Green River Formation near Eden and are open 
to exploration and consideration for leasing and development. 
The brine originated from lake water trapped within perme- 
able rock lenses near the bottom of ancient Lake Gosuite 
(Dana atid Smith 1976). Dana and Smith report tested samples 
contain soda ash (about 30 weight percent) and oil (about 70 
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weight percent). Combustible carbon and noncondensable 
gas are additional products included with the oil. 


The potential for producing multiple products from a 
single well has generated some commercial interest. At least 
one company produced brine from six drill holes, but was 
unsuccessful in finding a market for the brine or finding a 
suitable process for producing soda ash or organic matter from 
it. Eventually they abandoned the effort. In 1991, another 
company obtained permits to conduct a pilot project to deter- 
mine the economic feasibility of commercializing the brine. 
The project was never implemented, reportedly because the 
beneficiating cost could not compete in the existing trona 
(soda ash) and oil and gas markets. Currently, oil and gas can 
be produced more efficiently through conventional means. 
As conventional oil and gas sources are exhausted, alternate 
sources will be investigated. 


The five trona mines located west of Green River produce 
about 16 million tons annually, which supplies 30 percent of 
the world’s trona. If it is assumed that yearly production was 
20 million tons, and only 35 percent of the 127 billion tons 
could be recovered then it would take over 2,200 years to mine 
all of the trona resources in the Green River Basin. Conse- 
quently, brine development potential is low. Any develop- 
ment of brine within the brine potential area would occur 
slowly and in phases and likely occur in the last five to ten 
years of the planning period. 


Areas closed to sodium prospecting are the same as those 
listed above for coal resources. 


Oil Shale 


Deposits of oil shale are known to occur in the Tipton, 
Wilkins Peak, and Laney Members of the Green River Forma- 
tion. The oil shale was formed in association with Lake 
Gosuite and occurs as nearly horizontal layers of fine-grained 
lacustrine shales, marlstones, mudstones, and claystones con- 
taining solid combustible organic rich matter, also Known as 
kerogen (Culbertson, Smith, and Trudell 1980). Approxi- 
mately 2.9 million acres of Wyoming land has been officially 
classified as prospectively valuable for oil shale in Oil Shale 
Classification Order Wyoming No. | (Federal Register, Vol. 
47, No. 224). In Wyoming, these oil shale reserves are only 
found in the Green River and Washakie Basins. 


The western edge of the planning area is included within 
Oil Shale Classification Order Wyoming No. |. The primary 
effect of this Order is to withdraw these lands from mineral 
location and land disposal and to reserve them for develop- 
ment of shale oil. Current efforts are underway to lift the 
Order. The Green River RMP(USDI 1997) made the decision 
to revoke the classification at such time as the classification ts 
lifted, but not before evaluating whether an area should 
remain withdrawn trom mineral location for the purpose of 
protecting other resource values. 


Available technology falls short of being able to extract 
and prepare the oil for market ina way that is competitive with 
today’s oil markets. Therefore, no oil shale development is 
expected anywhere in this area. 
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Potash 


The Leucite Hills, including Boars Tusk and Steamboat 
Mountain, are known to contain potash. Chemical analyses of 
the rocks from Steamboat Mountain and Boars Tusk indicate 
a potash content of 12.66 and 9.81 percent, respectively 
(Hausel, Sutherland, and Gregory, 1995). Hausel, et al reports 
Steamboat Mountain had the highest potash content of any of 
the 24 samples collected from the Leucite Hills volcanic field. 
Schultz and Cross (1912) estimated 20,618,180 tons of potash 
occur within an estimated 206,181,800 tons of rock at Steam- 
boat Mountain. Boars Tusk was estimated to contain 2,899,438 
tons of potash. Potash was mined during the first world war 
by the Liberty Potash Company on Zirkel Mesa, located south 
of the planning area. Potassium chloride was processed in a 
plant in Green River for fertilizer (Hausel, Sutherland, and 
Gregory, 1995). Though Steamboat Mountain and Boars 
Tusk contain considerable amounts of potash, development of 
this resource in these areas is unlikely during the planning 
period given the existing surface use constraints and the 
amount of potash contained elsewhere in the Leucite Hills. 


Locatable Minerals 
Gold 


Historically, gold has been the primary locatable mineral 
explored for in the planning area. At the present time, active 
mining claims are located east of Dickie Springs, south of the 
Sweetwater River, and northwest of Honeycomb Buttes (USDI 
1997). These are placer claims, except for one lode claim on 
the pre-Cambrian outcrop in section 4, Township 27 North, 
Range 100 West. Active mining claims are those that have 
been properly recorded and have annual filings completed for 
the current year and may or may not have exploration and/or 
mining Operations in progress (Map 48). 


In the recent past, a few claims have been explored by 
trenching with a backhoe, but most exploration ts done with 
pick and shovel. One notable exception is a small-scale 
trommel operation, which is run by claimants in their free 
time. Weather restricts activity to the snow-free months, 
which generally runs trom May to mid-November. Current 
exploration activity disturbs less than 5 ecres and is reflective 
of the amount of activity seen in the area since the placers were 
first worked in 1863. Similar levels of activity are anticipated 
during the planning period. 


Public lands open to mineral entry within the planning area 
are shown in Map 25. The Green River RMP requires a plan 
of operations forall locatable mineral activities within ACECs, 
WSAs, potential additions to the Wild and Scenic River 
System, and areas closed to off-road vehicle use. to protect 
associated resource Values. The following areas require a Plan 
of Operations: Boars Tusk; Oc:egon Buttes ACEC; Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC; South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC: 
South Pass Historic Landscape (about 4.970 acres): Steam- 
boat Mountain ACEC (pending completion of the site specific 
implementation plan); Special Status Plant Species Sites: and 
Crookston Ranch. 
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Diamonds 


Besides gold occurrences in the northeastern portion of the 
planning area, there is the potential for diamonds to occur in 
association with the Quaternary volcanic rocks (lamproites) 
found in the southern part of the study area. Though no 
diamonds have ever been recovered from these lamproites, 
they exhibit characteristics similar to diamondiferous 
lamproites found in Arkansas, Western Australia, and India. 


Additional exploration is needed to further define these 
structures and to search for diamonds. Either detailed petro- 
graphic and geochemical analyses or larger sample volumes 
will be necessary to make this determination. It is anticipated 
that such exploration may occur during the planning period. 
About 2 acres of disturbance is anticipated from these activi- 
ules. 


Uranium 


Wyoming has been a major producer and reserve holder of 
uranium in the United States (Harris and King 1993). Harris 
and King report that almost every stratigraphic unit and every 
county in the state contains uranium mineralization. The 
largest and most important deposits of uranium occur outside 
the planning area in the Gas Hills, Shirley Basin, Crooks Gap, 
southern Powder River Basin, and Pumpkin Buttes uranium 
districts. In the northern part of the planning area, the U.S. 
Geological Survey (Patterson, et al, 1987) reports the occur- 
rence of uranium within coal beds of the Wasatch Formation 
(Tertiary) and possible deposits within the conglomeratic 
lenses of the Cathedral Bluffs Tongue (Wasatch Formation). 
Uranium exploration has occurred on claims staked in the 
northern part of the planning area and south of the planning 
area around the Rock Springs Uplift. These claims were 
located over the Rock Springs Formation and/or Ericson 
Formation of the Cretaceous Mesaverde Group. The potential 
for development of uranium within the planning area is very 
low. Nodevelopment activity is projected during the planning 
period. 


Salable Minerals (Mineral Materials) 
Sand and Gravel 


Lands open to development of salable minerals within the 
planning area lack good quality construction material, except 
for Steamboat Mountain which is capped by volcanic lava. 
The South Pass Historic Landscape, the Sweetwater River and 
1/4 mile buffer, and the Sand Dunes contain quality construc- 
tion materials. However, the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) 
prohibits development of salable minerals in these areas. 
Areas closed to development of salable minerals within the 
planning area are listed below: Boars Tusk; Oregon Buttes 
ACEC; Greater Sand Dunes ACEC; South Pass Historic 
Landscape ACEC; South Pass Historic Landscape (about 
4,970 acres), Steamboat Mountain ACEC (pending comple- 
tion of the site specific implementation plan); Occupied 
Raptor Nests; Special Status Plant Species Sites; Crookston 
Ranch, Rock art sites (including the White Mountain 
Petroglyphs ACEC), and Wilderness Study Areas. 
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Nearly all material used for construction and maintenance 
of designed gravel and paved roads comes from outside the 
planning area. The exception is a Wyoming Transportation 
Department borrow site along Wyoming Highway 28. About 
4 acres of disturbance has occurred at this site. South of the 
planning area along the Tri-Territory Road is the Long Can- 
yon community sand and gravel pit. Gravel deposits of 
marginal quality occur southeast of the planning area along 
the Bar X Road. 


Clay 


The Cretaceous Lance Formation, Lewis Shale, and 
Mesaverde Group could contain clays and shales usable in 
structural clay products (Construction Materials Survey 1965). 
Potential products include brick tile, sewer pipe and other 
items used in construction. Little testing of these clays and 
shales has been conducted. The sediments containing the 
potentially usable clays occur in the southern portion of the 
planning area. The potential for development of clays is very 
low given the existing land use restrictions and abundance of 
clay elsewhere. No activity is projected during the planning 
period. 


Geologic Hazards 


Several types of geologic hazards are present in the plan- 
ning area (Map 49). Hydrogen sulfide, earthquake, land- 
slides, and windblown sand hazards are of primary concern. 
Geo/Resource Consultants (1984) prepared an analysis of 
these hazards, with the exception of the hydrogen sulfide 
hazard. 


Hydrogen sulfide is present with the hydrocarbons in some 
deep producing oil and gas wells further south on the Rock 
Springs Uplift and could be present in the planning area in 
formations deeper than those that presently produce hydrocar- 
bons. Exposure to small quantities can cause death. Addi- 
tional discussion of this hazard is on file in the Rock Springs 
Field Office (USDI 1992). 


Active faulting is limited to the Continental fault area on 
the north perimeter of the planning area. Historical seismicity 
shows no major earthquakes within the planning area. How- 
ever, earthquakes in adjacent regions may directly affect this 
area. 


Landslides are scarce in the planning area, due to the 
relatively arid climatic conditions and the competent rocks 
underlying most steep slopes. The area of steep slopes around 
Steamboat Mountain and Oregon Buttes has the most poten- 
tial for landslides or rock falls. 


Windblown sand deposits occur throughout the southern 
part of the planning area. The Killpecker Dune field encom- 
passes about 1 70 square miles, extending beyond the planning 
area boundary. Prevailing wind direction is from the west- 
northwest and dune migration follows prevailing winds. 
Hazards are increased when dunes are migrating. 


No volcanic hazards exist within the area (Wright and 
Pierson 1992). 
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OFF-ROAD VEHICLES 


Off-road vehicle (OR V ) designations for the planning area 
were made in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) (Map 50). 
The designations have been instituted for resource protection 
of soils, vegetation, wilderness, wildlife, and water. Only the 
Sand Dunes ORV play area carries an “open” ORV designa- 
tion of 10,500 acres. All seven of the Wilderness Study Areas, 
Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, and Special Status Plant Spe- 
cies found in the planning area are closed to off-road vehicles, 
encompassing about 119,890 acres. The remainder of the 
planning area falls within the “limited” use category (Table 3- 
9). 


The limited ORV category includes areas limited to exist- 
ing roads and trails, areas limited to designated roads and 
trails, areas limited by number and type of vehicle, areas 
limited to licensed or permitted use, and areas limited season- 
ally (see the Glossary). Current limited designations in the 
planning area include limited to existing roads and trails and 
areas limited seasonally. Designations have not been made 
for the areas identified as limited to designated roads and 
trails. Designations would be done through site-specific 
activity planning with public input. Until the designations are 
completed, the areas are managed as limited to existing roads 
and trails. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


The BLM manages paleontological resources for their 
scientific, educational and recreational values and mitigates 
adverse impacts to them as necessary. In general, it is 
permissible to collect reasonable amounts of common inver- 
tebrate fossils from the public lands for non-commercial 
purposes, and to collect limited amounts of petrified wood as 
outlined in 43 CFR 3622. The Department of the Interior has 
administratively determined that the collection of vertebrate 
fossils requires a permit. Paleontological permits are issued 
under the authority of FLPMA, and such permits are generally 
issued only to qualified paleontologists. 


The Tertiary volcanics and the pre-Cambrian igneous 
rocks have no potential for paleontological resources. The 
sand dunes and alluvial deposits in the planning area are 
unlikely to contain fossils because of their recent age. 


Common invertebrate fossils (clams, etc.) are known to 
occur in the Cretaceous rocks of the Rock Springs Uplift, and 
scattered fragments of dinosaur fossils have been found in the 
Lance Formation on the Rock Springs Uplift (Sreithaupt 
1982). These rock formations are found at the south edge of 
the planning area and have a similar fossil potential. 


Vertebrate fossils are known to occur in the Fort Union and 
the Wasatch Formations around Bitter Creek, Wyoming. The 
American Museum of Natural History, the University of 
Colorado, and other institutions have collected numerous 
primate and other small mammal fossils from these forma- 
tions. The Fort Union Formation has some potential for fossils 
but is largely buried under the sand dunes within the planning 
area. The Wasatch Formation composes much of the lower 
elevations within the planning area; it may have some poten- 
tial for fossil occurrences. 
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The Tipton Shale Member (Green River Formation) has a 
persistent layer of freshwater snails at its base (Goniobasis 
and Viviparus). The remains of a bird skeleton have report- 
edly been found at a site west and north of Boars Tusk (Geo/ 
Resources 1984), and fossils may potentially be present 
elsewhere in the planning area. 


Hundreds of flamingo-like bones have been collected from 
the Cathedral Bluffs Member of the Wasatch Formation. This 
was evidently the nesting site of a flamingo-like shore bird, 
Presbyornis. No other such sites are presently known within 
the report area. The Cathedral Bluffs Member is richly fossil- 
iferous in many places in the planning area, yielding such 
vertebrates as crocodiles, turtles, fish, and mammals. 


The Laney Shale Member of the Green River Formation is 
known to contain large numbers of Knightia, Diplomystus and 
other fish of the Eocene Epoch. Several fossil fish localities 
have been found in the Laney Shale outside the planning area; 
fish are also locally common in the planning area. 


The Bridger Formation has a large number of significant 
fossil localities in the general region outside the planning area. 
Primates, primitive horses and other Eocene-age mammals 
have been collected from the Bridger Formation from circa 
1870 until the present day. The Bridger Formation includes 
the upper elevations around Oregon Buttes, Honeycomb 
Buttes, Tule Butte, and Buffalo Hump. 


RECREATION 


Recreation activities available on BLM-administered lands 
in the planning area are many and varied. A brief listing 
includes stream and river fishing; big game hunting for elk, 
deer, moose, and antelope; small game, upland bird, and 
waterfowl hunting; swimming; camping; backpacking; 
horsepacking and riding; dirt bike and other ORV use; moun- 
tain biking; rock and petrified wood collecting; sight seeing of 
historic trails and places; wild horse viewing; wildlife view- 
ing; and general photography. Recreation use in the planning 
area predominantly occurs between May and October. Lack 
of maintained roads in the winter restricts recreational year- 
round access. Recreation use is anticipated to continue and 
increase in the future (see the Socioeconomics section). 


Major recreation locations include the Greater Sand Dunes 
area, Steamboat Mountain, Oregon Buttes, White Mountain 
Petroglyphs, Honeycomb Buttes, Tri-Territory Monument, 
and the Oregon/Mormon Pioneer/California/and Pony Ex- 
press National Historic Trails. 


There are three Special Recreation Management Areas 
(SRMA) in the planning area: (1) Greater Sand Dunes (38,650 
acres) (refer to Greater Sand Dunes ACEC); (2) the Oregon/ 
Mormon Pioneer/California/and Pony Express National His- 
toric Trails (27 miles); and (3) the Continental Divide Na- 
tional Scenic Trail. 


Greater Sand Dunes Special Recreation 
Management Area 


The Greater Sand Dunes Special Recreation Manayement 
Area incorporates the ACEC boundary. The area offers 
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outstanding motu rized and non-motorized recreational values 
which have the potential of increasing significantly. In 1983, 
an ACEC management plan was completed and this plan also 
serves as the Recreation Activity Management Plan for the 
area. The existing off-road vehicle parking and camping area 
was built in the mid-1980s and needs to have a project plan 
completed to address visitor conflict concerns. The Crookston 
Historic Ranch also is in need of a project plan to address 
resource concerns. 


Oregon/Mormon Pioneer/California/ 
Pony Express National Historic Trails 


After the Sand Dunes discussion add as a heading Oregon/ 
Mormon Pioneer/California/and Pony Express National His- 
toric Trails followed by this discussion. * A complete discus- 
sion of the Oregon-Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails 
special recreation management area can be found in the 
Oregon-Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails Manage- 
ment Plan (USDI 1986). In 1999. a comprehensive manage- 
ment and use plan was developed by the National Park Service 
for the California/Pony Express National Historic Trails as 
well as an update to the Oregon/Mormon Pioneer National 
Historic Trails Management Plan. The SRMA is managed for 
a range of visitation intensities trom dedicated trail buffs in 
four-wheel-drive off-road vehicles to the transient visitor in a 
family vehicle simply passing through the area. 


Continental Divide National Scenic 
Trail 


The Forest Service published a comprehensive manage- 
ment plan for the trail in 1985. The plan set broad goals and 
policy for local trail management. In 1998, BLM issued an 
Environmental Assessment for the designations of the pro- 
posed on-the-ground route for the trail. The Continental Peak/ 
South Pass Connecting Side Trail (35 miles) was proposed 
and analyzed. However, designation of the route was deterred 
pending completion of the Jack Morrow Hills EIS to analyze 
the side trail along with other related resource issues. 


On October 2, 1968. Congress passed the National Trails 
System Act. This Aci called tor the establishment of a system 
of nationa! scenic trails “which will be extended trails so 
located as to provide tor maximum outdoor recreation poten- 
tial and for the conservation and enjoyment of the nationally 
significant scenic, historic, natural, or cultural qualities of the 
areas through which such trails may pass.” As a result of the 
1978 amendment to this Act. Congress designated the Conti- 
nental Divide National Scenic Trail (CDNST) as part of the 
National Scenic Trail system. The CDNST is a trail route 
traversing the length of the Rocky Mountains, in close prox- 
imity to the Continental Divide for approximately 3,100 
miles, through the states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming. Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico. 


A part of the CDNST is identified in the planning area. 
About 25 miles of existing roads and routes have been iden- 
tified as a side trail forthe CDNST. This route would partially 
occur in the South Pass Historic Landscape area (Map 51). 
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There are two Backcountry Byways identified in the plan- 
ning area. The Tri-Territory Loop Backcountry Byway lies 
completely in the planning area while the Red Desert 
Backcountry Byway lies partially in the planning area. There 
are Opportunities for interpretive sites along these byways to 
provide information and scenic views of the planning area. 


Recreation Opportunity Spectrum 


Public lands are managed to provide a broad spectrum of 
recreational opportunities. The recreation opportunity spec- 
trum system provides the BLM with a framework for deter- 
mining existing outdoor recreation opportunities and man- 
agement potential, based upon a combination of activity, 
setting, and experience. 


“The recreation opportunity spectrum is divided into six 
management classes which are described in Table 3-10 and 
shown on Map 52. if applicable. The recreation opportunity 
spectrum system describes probable physical settings, expe- 
riences, and activities foreach class and identifies where these 
combinations occur within the planning area, but also allows 
flexibility. The use of this system on public lands will help 
recognize and meet the public's growing demand tor a wide 
Variety of recreation activities and setting within the planning 
area. 


SOCIOECONOMICS 


General Setting 


The planning area is located in southwest Wyoming and 
can be characterized as remote with very lithe development. 
The planning area sits in the north-central portion of Sweetwater 
County: however, small segments of the planning area affect 
Fremont and Sublette Counties. Therefore, the economies of 
Sweetwater, Sublette, and Fremont Counties will be dis- 
cussed. 


County Amenities 
Sweetwater County 


Sweetwater County has one hospital. several medical 
clinics, home health care, and two nursing homes. Two school 
districts and one community college with several outlying 
learning centers provide educational opportunities. Numer- 
ous parks and ball fields, which provide youth and adult 
sporting activities, can be found within or nearby the cities and 
towns. The cities of Rock Springs and Green River have 
recreational and community centers. Flaming Gorge National 
Recreation Area lies south and between the cities of Green 
River and Rock Springs. Other outdoor recreation opportuni - 
ties are available including Seedskadee National Wildliie 
Refuge. historic trails, hunting. fishing. boating, hiking. back- 
packing, 4-wheeling. mountain biking, sight-seeing, etc. 


Cultural attractions occur throughout the year including 
Flaming Gorge Days, Red Desert Rodeo, stock car races. 
festivals celebrating international cultures. and a balloon 
extravaganza. among others. There are several museums and 
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libraries open to the public, and other visiting cultural events 
take place throughout the year. All major religious denomi- 
nations are locally available and provide social services to the 
community. 


Three shopping malls and three major discount stores can 
be found in Sweetwater County as well as numerous stores 
located away from shopping centers. Daily and weekly 
newspapers, several radio stations, cable and satellite televi- 
sion, and telephone service are available. Several businesses 
provide local Internet access. 


Local government facilities and services are adequate for 
the current population. Public transportation ts available 
including commercial airline, car rental, taxi, and local, re- 
gional, and national bus services. Train access ts not currently 
available. The crime rate is well below the national per capita 
rate. 


Fremont County 


Fremont County has two hospitals, a medical clinic, home 
health care, and several nursing home facilities. Nine school 
districts and a community college with outlying learning 
facilities provide educational opportunities to residents. Nu- 
merous parks and ball fields provide youth and adult sporting 
achivities within or near cities and towns. The communities of 
Riverton and Lander provide either recreational or commu- 
nity centers. The Wind River Indian Reservation ts within the 
county. 


Outdoor recreation opportunities are abundant in Fremont 
County including hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, back- 
packing, 4-wheeling, mountain biking, snowmobiling, etc. 
Cultural attractions take place throughout the year including 
winter festivals, rodeo, a balloon rally, and festivals celebrat- 
ing Indian and Hispanic cultures among others. Several 
museums and libraries are available in the county and visiting 
cultural events occur during the year. All major religious 
denominations are locally available and provide social ser- 
vices to the community 


Shopping opportunities are readily available. One daily 
and several weekly newspapers, several radio stations, cable 
and satellite TV, telephone. and Internet access are available 
to county residents. Public transportation services include 
commercial airline, rental car. and local and regional bus 
service. The crime rate ts weil below the national per capita 
rate. 


Generally speaking. governniental facilities and services 
are adequate for the current population. 


Subiette County 


Sublette County has two medical clinics, two senior citizen's 
centers, and a rural health care district. Two school districts 
and Western Wyoming (’ommunity College's outreach cen- 
ter, in conjunction with the Pinedale high school, provide 
educational opportunities. Several parks are available and 
school-related recreational facilities are open to the public. 
Organized sports are available for youths and adults. 


Outdoor recreation opportunities are abundant in Sublette 
County including hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, back- 
packing, boating. cross-country and dow nhill skiing, 4-wheel- 
ing, mountain biking, snowmobiling, etc. Cultural attractions 
occur throughout the year including Green River Rendez- 
vous, dog-sled races, rodeos, snowmobile hill climbs, etc. 
Two museums and libraries are open to the public. All major 
religious denominations are locally available and provide 
social services to the community. 


Shopping Opportunities are available if somewhat limited. 
One weekly newspaper, one biweekly newspaper, two local 
radio stations (one available to Pinedale residents only ), cable 
or satellite TV, telephone, and Internet access are available to 
county residents. Limited public transportation in the form of 
shuttle service for senior citizens is available. Nocommercial 
airline, irain, or bus service is available. However, commer- 
cial airline and bus services are available in Jackson or Rock 
Springs. 


With construction of a new water treatment facility and 
pipeline for the Town of Pinedale, local government facilities 
and services are adequate for the current population. 


Population 


According to U.S. Census Bureau latest estimates, 1997 
population for Wyoming decreased slightly to 479.743 from 
the 1996 estimate of 480,011 (WSDC Bulletin 1998). Wyo- 
ming ranks SOth in population size (U.S. Census Bureau 
1997). Of the State population in 1996, 50.3 percent of the 
population was male and 49.7 percent was female. Median 
age was 34.9 (State of Wyoming 1998a). The three-county 
area had a combined population of 77,328 in 1990 (last 
census) and represents just over 17 percent of the population 
in Wyoming. July 1997 estimate released by the U.S. Census 
Bureau in March 1999, calculate the population of the three- 
county area at 81,332, an increase of 4,004 individuals. 


Sweetwater County 


Although it is difficult to ascertain exact numbers for 
population especially so far between census taking, popula- 
tion in Sweetwater County in July 1997 is estimated between 
39,738 (WSDC Bulletin 1998) and 41.570 (SWEDA 1998a). 
Regardless, trends show that population has fluctuated in the 
last decade. In 1987, 42.118 individuals lived in Sweetwater 
County. By 1990, Sweetwater County lost approximately 
3.300 individuals, leaving a population estimated at 38,823. 
Since 1990, the population has rebound to a total of between 
39,738-41,570 depending upon the source of information, but 
sull below 1987 population levels. Table 3-11 shows 
Sweetwater County population estimates in the last decade 
and estimates for the early millennium. 


The main population centers in Sweetwater County in- 
clude Rock Springs with 20.717 residents and Green River 
with 13.815 residents. Other nearby communities include 
Eden/Farson, Superior, and Point-of-Rocks with populations 
of 56%, 256 and 82. respectively. Other communities in 
Sweetwater County include Bairoil with 165 members, Granger 
with a population of 140, Wamsutter with 274 members, and 
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McKinnon/Burntfork with 84 persons. Approximately 5,700 
persons lived outside population centers (SWEDA 1998b). 


The estimated ethnic make up of Sweetwater County in 
1996 includes 35,776 whites, 3,573 whites of Hispanic origin, 
3,658 Hispanics, 316 African-Americans, 323 American In- 
dian (category also includes Eskimo and Aleutian), 334 Asian 
or Pacific Islander (State of Wyoming 1998a). Others with 
ethnic backgrounds different than those mentioned above also 
live in Sweetwater County. 


Fremont County 


Population in Fremont Cowrty in July 1997 is estimated 
between 35,888 (WSDC Lu..ctin 1998) and 36,200 (Wyo- 
ming Almanac). Again, the population took a dip in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. In 1987, 34,844 individuals lived in 
Fremont County. By 1990, the population dipped to approxi- 
mately 33,662. Since 1990, the populatior has increased to 
somewhere between 35,888 and 36,200 (1997 estimate). In 
the last decade, population has increased by approximately 
1,356 individuals. Table 3-12 shows Fremont County popu- 
lation estimates in the last decade and estimates for the early 
millennium. 


The main population centers in Fremont County include 
Riverton with 10,050 members and Lander with 7,372 mem- 
bers. Other population centers include the communities of 
Dubois, Shoshoni, Hudson, and Pavillion with population of 
1,018, 522, 411, and 135, respectively (1996 estimates, State 
of Wyoming 1998a). Approximately 16,500 individuals live 
outside the major population centers. 


The estimated ethnic make up of Fremont County in 1996 
includes 28,012 whites, 944 whites of Hispanic origin, 1,384 
Hispanics, 62 African-Americans, 6,792 American Indian 
(category also includes Eskimo and Aleutian), 130 Asian or 
Pacific Islander (State of Wyoming 1998a). Others with 
ethnic backgrounds different than those mentioned above 
may also live in Fremont County. 


Sublette County 


Population in Sublette County in July 1997 is estimated 
between 5,640 (State of Wyoming 1998a) and 5,696 (WSDC 
Bulletin 1998). In 1987, 5,358 individuals lived in Sublette 
County. By 1990, the population dipped to approximately 
4,843. Since 1990, the population has increased to 5,696 
(1997 estimate). Overall, the population has increased by 853 
individuals in the last 10 years. Table 3-13 shows Sublette 
County population estimates in the last decade and estimates 
for the early millennium. 


The main population centers in Sublette County include 
Pinedale with | ,274 members, Marbleton with 689 members 
and Big Piney with 478 members (1996 estimates, State of 
Wyoming 1998a). Almost 60 percent (3,136 individuals) of 
the population live outside of incorporated population cen- 
ters. 


The estimated ethnic make up of Sublette County in 1996 
includes 5,406 whites, 68 whites of Hispanic origin, 68 
Hispanics, 5 African-Americans, 81 American Indian (cat- 
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egory also includes Eskimo and Aleutian), 17 Asian or Pacific 
Islander (State of Wyoming 1998a). Others with ethnic 
backgrounds different than those mentioned above may also 
live in Sublette County. 


Housing 
Sweetwater County 


In 1970, Sweetwater County’s population was just under 
18,400 people and by 1982, the population bloomed to almost 
46,000 residents. Today (1997 estimate), the population 
stands at over 40,000. The cycle of growth and decline is 
reflected by changes in housing availability. Through the 
1970s and early 1980s, much of the demand for housing was 
accommodated by mobile homes. When employment oppor- 
tunities declined, many mobile home residents left the com- 
munity or moved into site built homes. In addition, some 
company owned apartments in the area were removed. 


Due to increased employment opportunities in the early 
1990s, some 430 new single family and multi-family housing 
units were added between 1990 and 1993. By late 1997, 
approximately 16,400 housing units existed including 10,415 
single family homes, | ,809 multi-family units (duplexes and 
apartments), and approximately 4,169 mobile homes 
(Sweetwater County 1998). 


In Sweetwater County there were fewer vacancies for all 
types of housing in 1994 than in 1990. Rental rates have 
continued to climb since 1990 with average in December 1997 
of $366 for a two bedroom apartment and $460 for a two 
bedroom house in Sweetwater County (Sweetwater County 
1998). Asofearly June 1998, there were 355 housing units for 
sale (Vanderpool 1998) and 80 units for rent (Rocket Miner 
1998). 


As of 1998, the price of a new 1,200 square foot home in 
Sweetwater County was almost $1 30,000 (Sweetwater 1998). 
Existing average homes for sale cost around $1 10,000- 120,000 
(Robertson 1998). Housing starts in the first five months of 
1998 numbered 25. By the year 2000, it is estimated that an 
additional 700 housing units will be required in Sweetwater 
County should current economic indicators hold true 
(Sweetwater County 1998). In 1997, Sweetwater County 
issued 75 building permits (State of Wyoming 1998b). 


Fremont County 


Housing situation in Fremont County is based upon review 
of a local newspaper, Lander Wyoming State Journal on June 
7 and 24, 1998, and July 5, 1998. 


Housing in Fremont County is available. pproximately 
12-18 houses, in every price range ($40,000 to $400,000+), 
were for sale in June/July 1998. More moderately price homes 
sell faster than higher priced homes (Barlett 1998). Summer 
or second homes are fairly common in Fremont County. 
Fremont county issued 54 building permits in 1997 (State of 
Wyoming 1998b). Rentals are very readily available includ- 
ing apartments, mobile homes, some site-constructed houses, 
and even rooms. Average rental rate in Riverton was $347 for 
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an apartment in the fourth quarter, 1997; a house rented for 
$410 during the same period (State of Wyoming 1998b). 


Sublette County 


Housing situation in Sublette County is based upon con- 
versations with Gary Caskey of High Mountain Real Estate, 
Pinedale and Betty Fear with Real Estate of Sublette County, 
Big Piney on June 18, 1998. 


Housing in Sublette County is available. Approximately 
80-100 houses come up for sale in a given year and approxi- 
mately 30-40 house are sold. Pinedale area has the most 
housing units (includes cabins, ranches, etc.). Housing prices 
in Pinedale area have stabilized over the last year and a half. 
Smaller homes within Town of Pinedale range in price from 
approximately $85,000-95,000 on up, depending upon fea- 
tures. Houses outside of town, including new construction 
and those with acreage, sell for $140,000 on up. Rentals are 
very hard to find and relatively expensive. Summer or second 
homes are fairly common in Sublette County. Sublette 
County issued 46 building permits in 1997 (State of Wyoming 
!998b). 


As of June 1998. housing in the Big Piney-Marbleton area 
is tight. Currently there ae four houses for sale, all single 
family dwellings, and rang in price from $55-90,000. Prices 
have remained stable over the last few years. Some new 
housing construction is taking place but only for individuals; 
no multi-family dwellings. No rentals are currently available. 


Employment And Income 


For the purpose of discussing local economies, certain 
industnes have been grouped together. To better understand 
the following tables, the economic sectors are discussed 
below: 


Farm Sector - Animal products including meat products 
(beef, pork, lamb), dairy products (milk, cheese), poultry and 
eggs, wool, leather, honey, etc. Crops include wheat, feed 
crops (hay, barley, oats, corn), oil crops, vegetables (dry 
beans, potatoes, etc.), sugar beets, and other crops. 


Agricultural Services - includes establishments primarily 
engaged in forest products, commercial fishing, hunting and 
trapping, and related services. 


Mining - includes all establishments primarily engaged in 
mining. Mining includes the extraction of solid, liquid, and 
gaseous minerals occurring naturally, as well as other prepa- 
ration customarily done at the mine site or as a part of the 
nuning activiry. 


Construction - includes establishments primarily engaged in 
construction, defined to include new work, additions, alter- 
ations, reconstruction, and repairs. 


Manufecturing - includes all establishments such as plants, 
factories, and mills engaged in the mechanical or chemical 
transformation of materials or substances into new products. 


Transportation, Communication, and Public Utilities (TCPU) 
- includes establishments providing to the general public or to 
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other business enterprises, passenger and freight transporta- 
tion, communication services, electricity, gas, steam, water, 
or sanitary services, and mail services. 


Wholesale Trade - includes or places of business primarily 
engaged in selling merchandise to retailers, or acting as agents 
or brokers in buying merchandise or for selling merchandise 
to retailers. 


Retail Trade - includes establishments engaged in selling 
merchandise for personal or household consumption and 
rendering services incidental to the sale of goods. 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate (FIRE) - includes estab- 
lishments operating primarily in the fields of finance, insur- 
ance, and the real estate. 


Service - includes establishments primarily engaged in pro- 
viding a wide variety of services (i.e., legal, health, and repair) 
for individuals, businesses, government establishments, and 
other organizations. 


Government - includes local, state, and federal levels. 


Sweetwater County 


The county is endowed with tremendous natural resource 
wealth. The local economy depends on several key commodi- 
ties: soda ash, coal and coal-fire electric power generation, oil 
and gas exploration and production, fertilizer production, 
agriculture, tourism, and construction of industrial, commer- 
cial, and residential facilities. In turn, these key industries 
support secondary employment found in the retail sales, 
finance, and service industries. All levels of government also 
play a role in stable employment. 


Total number of employed persons was 24,988, employed 
either in full-time, part-time temporary or permanent posi- 
tions, in Sweetwater County 1995 (State of Wyoming 1998a). 
Per capita personal income, total income, and total employ- 
ment for the years 1991 through 1996 are shown in Table 3- 
14. 


Mining is the largest private employment sector in 
Sweetwater County, as shown in Table 3-15. It provided over 
5,000 jobs in 1995 (State of Wyoming 1998a). A close second 
is the service sector with 4,539 individuals. Retail industry 
employed 4,191, followed by transportation at 2,022, con- 
struction | 884, finance (FIRE) with | 337, wholesale trade at 
723, manufacturing with 712 employees. The agriculture 
service and farm industry employed a total of 128 and 200 
individuals respectively. Table 3-15 provides a breakdown of 
total employment by sector for the years 1991 to 1995. 


Employment rates at all levels of government including 
local, state, and federal in 1995 was 4,120. SWEDA provides 
additional insight into the health of the employment sector in 
Sweetwater County. Their latest figures show the private 
labor force in 1997 totaled 20,599 and in the first half of 1998, 
the labor force increased by 272 individuals to a total of 
20,87 | individuals but is still down from 1995 figures (SWEDA 
1998a). 


Industry earnings are shown in Table 3-16. 
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Fremont County 


The county is characterized as rural. The local economy is 
not dependent upon natural resources to the extent that 
Sweetwater County is. All levels of government also play an 
important role in stable employment. 


Total number of employed persons was 19,426, employed 
either in full-time, part-time temporary or permanent posi- 
tions, in Fremont County 1995 (State of Wyoming 1998a). 
Per capita personal income, total income, and total employ- 
ment for the years 1991 through 1996 are shown in Table 3- 
17. 


The service sector is the largest private employment sector 
in Fremont County, as shown in Table 3-18. It provided over 
5.000 jobs in 1995 (State of Wyoming 1998a). Second is the 
retail sector with 3.538 individuals. Construction industry 
employed | 475, followed by farm sector at 1,163, manufac- 
turing with 965, finance (FIRE) with 935, transportation at 
773, mining with 614, wholesale at 393, and agricultural 
service with 298 employees. Table 3-18 provides a break- 
down of total employment by sector for the years 1991 to 
1995. 


Employment rates at all levels of government including 
local, state, and federal in 1995 was 4.159 in 1995. Govern- 
ment is the second highest employer in Fremont County. 
Industry earnings are shown in Table 3-19. 


Economic Situation of the Wind River Indian 
Reservation on Fremont County 


The Wind River Indian Reservation sits within Fremont 
County and contributes significantly to the economic health of 
Fremont County. This write-up is based upon the revenue and 
expenditure flows associated with the following reservation 
related entities: Northern Arapaho and Eastern Shoshone 
Tribal Governments; Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA): the 
Ethete, Fort Washakie, and Arapaho School Districts: Indian 
Health Service: and Indian households in Fremont County. 
These entities bring substantial amounts of revenues into the 
local economy. 


Recent estimates are that the Wind River Indian Reserva- 
tion brought in $71.3 million into Fremont County in 1996. 
This includes $20.4 million in Tribal Government revenue. 
local BIA budget of $4.4 million, State and Federal school 
district funding in the amount of $16.6 million, Indian Health 
Service budget of $13.7 million, and net Indian household 
income of $16.1 million. It should be noted net household 
income represents income in addition to per capita payments 
from Tribes, wage and salary payments from Tribes, BIA, 
school districts, and Indian Health Service (Fremont County 
1998). 


Approximately 76 percent of the Wind River Indian Res- 
ervation revenue was spent directly in Fremont County as 
wage or salary, purchases from local businesses, and pay- 
ments to Tribal members. It is estimated that local spending 
of Wind River Indian Reservation revenue generated $128.4 
million in total economic activity in Fremont County in 1996 
(Fremont County 1998). 
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Total earnings from the revenues associated with Wind 
River Indian Reservation are estimated to be $58.6 million in 
1996. Total employment is estimated to be 1,647 jobs. 
Average earnings per job ranged from $13,190 (Tribal Gov- 
ernment employment) to $37,433 (Indian Health Service 
employment). 


The Wind River Indian Reservation makes up approxi- 
mately 8 percent of total county economic activity, 8 percent 
of the total external sales, 10 percent of total county earnings, 
and 9 percent of employment in Fremont County (Fremont 
County 1998). 


Sublette County 


Sublette County can be characterized as rural. All levels of 
government play an important role in providing stable em- 
ployment. 


Total number of employed persons was 3,537 employed 
either in full-time, part-time temporary or permaient posi- 
tions, in Sublette County 1995 (State of Wyoming 1998a). Per 
capita personal income, total income, and toial employment 
for the years 1991 through 1996 are shown in Table 3-20. 


The service sector is the largest private employment sector 
in Sublette County, as shown in Table 3-21. It provided 
almost 700 jobs in 1995 (State of Wyoming 1998a). Second 
is the retail sector with 551 individuals. Farm Sector em- 
ployed 410 individuals followed by the construction sector 
with 366. Over 300 individuals made their living in the 
mining sector, followed by FIRE sector with 211 employees, 
transportation sector with 131 individuals, manufacturing 
with 94, agricultural services with 90, and the wholesale trade 
industry employed SO individuals. Table 3-21 provides a 
breakdown of total employment by sector for the years 199] 
to 1995. 


Employment rates at all levels of government including 
local, state, and federal in 1995 was 626 in 1995. Government 
is the second highest employer in Sublette County. 


Industry earnings are shown in Table 3-22. 


Property Valuation and Taxation 


Sweetwater County 


Total assessed valuation for Sweetwater County in Fiscal 
Year (FY) 1997 was just under $1.1 billion. Total ad valorem 
taxes levied in FY 1997 was over $79 million (State of 
Wyoming 1998a). Table 3-23 provides sales and use tax 
collections by industrial sector for FY 1997. 


Fremont County 


Total assessed valuation for Fremont County in Fiscal 
Year (FY) 1997 was over 261 million. Total ad valorem taxes 
levied in FY 1997 was just under $22 million (State of 
Wyoming 1998a). Table 3-24 provides sales and use tax 
collections by industrial sector for FY 1997. 
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Sublette County 


Total assessed valuation for Sublette County in Fiscal Year 
(FY) 1997 was under 275 million. Total ad valorem taxes 
levied in FY 1997 was just under $18.5 million (State of 
Wyoming 1998a). Table 3-25 provide sales and use tax 
collections by industrial sector for FY 1997. 


In Lieu Tax Payments/Royalty 
Payments 


Sweetwater County 


Sweetwatc. County has over 4.6 million acres held by the 
federal government not subject to local government land 
taxes. Therefore, the federal government makes entitlement 
land payments to local governments in lieu of tax payments. 
In addition, the federal government shares royalties and bonus 
payments received from sale of leased minerals on federal 
lands primarily made up of oil, gas, coal, and trona. There are 
reimbursements to the county for other uses of federal lands. 
In 1997, in lieu tax payments to Sweetwater County totaled 
$863,835. In FY 1997, production of federally-owned miner- 
als in Sweetwater County generated over $80 million in 
royalty value of which over $40 million was returned to the 
State of Wyoming for local disbursement (USDI MMS 1997). 
In 1997, Sweetwater County collected $1 1,203 forthe harvest 
of timber products and $57,496 under the Taylor Grazing Act 
(State of Wyoming 1998d). 


Fremont County 


Fremont County has just under 3.2 million acres held by the 
federal government not subject to local government land 
taxes. Therefore, the federal government makes entitlement 
land payments to local governments in lieu of tax payments. 
In addition, the federal government shares royalties and bonus 
payments received from sale of leased minerals on federal 
lands primarily made up of oil and gas production. There are 
reimbursements to the county for other uses of federal lands. 
In 1997, in lieu tax payments to Fremont County totaled 
$774,223. InFY 1997, production of federally-owned miner- 
als in Fremont County generated just under $12 million in 
royalty value of which almost $6 million was returned to the 
State of Wyoming for local disbursement (USDI MMS 1997). 
In 1997, Fremont County collected $92,869 for the harvest of 
timber products and $32,810 under the Taylor Grazing Act 
(State of Wyoming 1998d). 


The Wind River Indian Reservation sits within Fremont 
County and all royalties and rents that arise from mineral 
production on these lands are deposited in accounts adminis- 
tered by the Office of Trust Funds Management where they 
are invested and subsequently distributed to the appropriate 
Indian Tribe and allottees by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). BIA collects rents and bonuses from non-producing 
leases. Royalties collected in behalf of Indian Tribes in 1996 
from all mineral sources in the State of Wyoming was almost 
$11 million (USDI MMS 1996). 
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Sublette County 


Sublette County has over 2.4 million acres held by the 
federal government not subject to local government land 
taxes. Therefore, the federal government makes entitlement 
land payments to local governments in lieu of tax payments. 
In addition, the federal government shares royalties and bonus 
payments received from sale of leased minerals on federal 
lands primarily made up of oil and gas production. There are 
reimbursements to the county for other uses of federal lands. 
In 1997, in lieu tax payments to Sublette County totaled 
$233,474. In FY 1997, production of federally-owned miner- 
als in Sublette County generated just under $33.8 million in 
royalty value of which almost $17 million was returned to the 
State of Wyoming for local disbursement (USDI MMS 1997). 
In 1997, Sublette County collected $1 30,344 for the harvest of 
timber products and $16,335 under the Taylor Grazing Act 
(State of Wyoming 1998d). 


Base Year Analysis 


Table 3-26 summarizes the estimated physical outputs 
from the economic activities associated with the planning area 
in 1998. The planning area supported a wide variety of 
economic activities including over 4 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas production, 13,038 AUMs of cattle and sheep 
grazing, 4.528 days of nonresident and resident hunting, and 
48,700 days of nonresident and resident non-consumptive 
recreation. in 1998. 


Table 3-27 summarizes the direct economic impact of the 
planning area on Southwest Wyoming based on the quantities 
of physical outputs listed in Table 7. Direct economic impact 
represents the initial amount of dollars flowing into the 
region's economy as the result of an economic activity. It is 
estimated that the economic activities in the planning area 
generate $11.0 million of direct economic impact in the 
Southwest Wyoming economy in 1998. Oil and gas activity 
(development and production) was the largest source of this 
revenue, representing 78 percent of the total. The second 
largest source was nonresident non-consumptive recreation 
expenditures (16 percent). The rest of the revenue was from 
livestock grazing (4 percent) and nonresident hunter expendi- 
tures (2 percent). 


Table 3-28 summarizes the estimated total economic im- 
pact of the planning area on the Southwest Wyoming economy. 
The total economic impact represents the direct impact plus 
any secondary impacts resulting from the “multiplier effect”. 
The multiplier effect considers the re-spending that occurred 
within the region as a result of economic linkages between the 
producing sectors and other sectors in the region's economy. 
The total economic impact of economic activity in the plan- 
ning area was estimated to have been $15.3 million. This 
amount included the direct impact of the $11.0 million plus 
$4.3 million in secondary impacts. 


Oil and gas activity (development and production) ac- 
counted for 76 percent of the total economic impact from the 
planning area. Nonresident non-consumptive recreation ex- 
penditures accounted for 17 percent of the total economic 
impact. The rest came from livestock grazing (5 percent) and 
nonresident hunter expenditures (2 percent). 
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A portion of the total economic activity ass: ciated with the 
planning area represented labor earnings (wage and salary 
payments and self-employment income) in the region. Table 
3-29 indicates that total earnings (direct and secondary ) in the 
region from economic activities in the planning area amounted 
to $1.7 million in 1998. 


Oil and gas activity (development and production) repre- 
sented 64 percent of the total earnings for the planning area. 
Nonresident non-consumptive recreation expenditures repre - 
sented 25 percent of the total earnings. The rest represented 
earnings from livestock grazing (9 percent) and nonresident 
hunting expenditures (2 percent). The percentage of earnings 
from oil and gas activity was somewhat lower than that for the 
direct and total impacts because oil and gas activity wis less 
labor intensive than other economic activities in the planning 
area. Similarly, the percentage of earnings from nonresident 
non-consumptive recreation expenditures was somewhat 
higher because the sectors associated with this economic 
activity were more labor intensive. Differences in the relative 
wage rates between economic activities also affected the 
perceniage of earnings for different economic activities. 


The economic activity associated with the planning area 
also supports employment in the Southwest Wyoming 
economy. Table 3-30 summarizes the total employment 
(direct and secondary) supported by the economic activity in 
the planning area. The employment estimates were expressed 
on annual job equivalents basis. An annual job equivalent 
represents 12 months of employment. For example, one 
annual job equivalent could represent one job for 12 months 
or two jobs for six months or three jobs for four months. The 
total employment resulting from the economic activity in the 
planning area was estimated to have been the equivalent of 
nearly 80 annual jobs in 1998. 


Nonresident non-consumptive recreation expenditures and 
oil and gas activity represented about 43 percent and 42 
percent, respectively, of the total employment associated with 
the planning area. The rest came from livestock grazing (12 
percent) and nonresident hunting expenditures (4 percent). 
The percentage of employment from oil and gas activity was 
lower than that for the direct and tota! impacts because oil and 
gas activity was less labor intensive than other economic 
activities in the Jack Morrow Hills. Similarly the percentage 
of employment \>om nonresident non-consumptive recre- 
ation expenditures was higher because the sectors associated 
with this economic activity were more labor intensive. 


By comparing labor earnings and employment it is pos- 
sible to get an estimate of the average earnings per job for the 
economic activities in the planning area. Table 3-31! summa- 
rizes the average earnings per job for the various economic 
activities found in the area. Average earnings per job for ail 
economic activities in the planning area were $21,391. This 
was about 80 percent of the average earnings for all jobs in 
Southwest Wyoming ($27,122). There was substantial varia- 
tion in average earning per job between different economic 
activities in the planning area. They ranged from a low of 
$12,521 per job for nonresident non-consumptive recreation 
expenditures to a high of $32,369 per job for oil and gas 
activities. Average earnings per job were over 2.5 times 
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greater for oii and gas activities than for nonresident non- 
consumptive recreation expenditures. Average earings per 
job for livestock grazing were only about one-half of those for 
oil and gas activity, but were about 30 percent higher than for 
nonresideni non-consuimptive recreation expenditures. Aver- 
age earnings per job for nonresident hunting expenditures 
were about 14 percent higher than for nonresident non- 
consumptive recreation expenditures. The earnings per job 
estimates represent the average for all jobs directly or indi- 
rectly associated with the activity, not just the direct jobs in the 
producing sectors. 


Economic activities on federal land, such as the planning 
area, are an important source of revenue for iocal governments 
in Southwest Wyoming. Table 3-32 summarizes the revenues 
to local governments in the region that result from the eco- 
nomic activities in the plansing area. The estimated total local 
government revenue in Southwest Wyoming trom economic 
activity in the planning area was about $512,000 in 1998 


Due to the tax structure in Wyoming, oil and gas activity 
(development and production) was the largest source of local 
government revenue from the Jack Morrow Hills representing 
86 percent of the total. The second largest source was 
nonresident non-consumptive recreation expenditures (8 per- 
cent). The rest of the revenue came from livestock grazing (5 
percent) and nonresident hunter expenditures (1 percent). 


Recreation activities in the planning area were important to 
Southwest Wyoming not only because they attract nonresi- 
deni visitor expenditures but also because they provide recre- 
ation Opportunities for regional residents. As such, they are 
part of the quality of life associated with living in Southwest 
Wyoming. Table 3-33 summarizes the estimated net eco- 
nomic benefits to resident users from participating in recre- 
ation activities in the planning area. The total net economic 
benefit from resident recreation use in the planning area was 
estimated to be about $593,000 in 1998. Resident non- 
consumptive recreation use represented 75 percent of the total 
with the other 25 percent from resident hunting. 


SOILS 


Soils in this area are generally light colered with minimal 
leaching of soluble salts. Uplands are dominated by soils with 
fractured sandstone and shale bedrock within 40 inches of the 
surface. Many of these soils also have flat rock fragmenis 
throughout the profile. Rock outcrop is common. The high 
calcium carbonate content and steeper slopes of these upland 
soils makes many of them susceptible to water erosion. 
Drainages and iower slopes have deeper soils with less rock 
and more vegetation. Red soils, which are often highly 
erosive, occur if some drainages. Darker soils with greater 
leaching and development and consequent productivity occur 
in the northeast comer of the planning area at higher eleva- 
itons. These darker soi!s also occur in snow drift areas around 
Steamboat and Essex Mountains. The Killpecker Dune field, 
composed of active and stabilized sand dunes, traverses the 
southern perimeter of this area. The vegetated dunes asc 
susceptible to severe wind erosion when the stabilizing plant 
cover is removed. 
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Moderately and strongly saline soils are common along 
drainages, as is evident along Jack Morrow Creek and Pacific 
Creek. Slightly saline soils dominate the upland areas. Major 
causes of increased non-geologic salinity into local drainages 
are overgrazing, off-road vehicle use, and energy exploration 
and extraction. These surface disturbing activities often result 
in loss of vegetation and compaction of the soil surface, both 
of which, can cause increased runoff and erosion. 


SPECIAL STATUS PLANT 
SPECIES 


Special Status Plants are those which are officially listed as 
threatened or endangered (T&E), proposed for listing or 
candidates for listing as T&E by the Secretary of the Interior 
under the provisions of the Endangered Species Act; those 
listed or proposed for listing by a state in a category implying 
potential endangerment or extinction; and those designated by 
each State Director 2s sensitive. 


The Bureau of Land Management is mandated by law and 
policy to protect and manage threatened, endangered, candi- 
date, and sensitive plant species and their habitat identified by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. BLM is also required to 
protect and manage for sensitive species jointly identified and 
agreed to with the appropriate state agency. Additionally, 
former Candidate species are provided the same protection as 
Candidates under the BLM Manual Section 6840 “Special 
Status Species Management”. The State of Wyoming does 
not have an official list of sensitive, threatened, or endangered 
plant species. 


A significant amount of information on the vegetation and 
plant associations of the Jack Morrow Hills areas has been 
accumulated by the BLM to date (Map 53). General floristic 
inventories were conducted in the Continental Divide region 
by botanists from the University of Wyoming Rocky Moun- 
tain Herbarium in 1994 and 1995. In addition, a specific 
survey of plant communities and species of special concern in 
the planning area was performed for the BLM by the Wyo- 
ming Natura! Diversity Database in 1994 and 1995 (Jones and 
Fertig 1996). 


The Jones study provided information on 10 species of 
special concern found within the planning area, including four 
species not previously known from the ecosystem. Six other 
species of concern are known from the area based on recent or 
historical herbarium specimens. In all, sixteen plant species 
Ol concern are now confirmed from the planning area (Table 
3-34). Two of these species, meadow pussytoes and the large- 
fruited bladderpod, are managed as Special Status Plant 
species in the Rock Springs Field Office. The remaining 14 
species are state and regionally rare plant species that cur- 
rently are not similarly managed, pending the release of a 
BLM state list of sensitive species. 
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Threatened, Endangered and 
Candidate Species 


Ute ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes diluvialis) 


The Ute \adies’-tresses is listed as a Threatened species by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service under the 
Species Act. This species, a member of the orchid family, 
occurs in three general areas of the interior western United 
Staies: near the base of the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains ‘7 southeastern and central Wyoming and north- 
central and central Colorado and Montana; in the upper 
Colorado River basin, particularly in the Uinta Basin; and 
along the Wasatch Front and westward in the eastern Great 
Basin, in north-central and western Utah and extreme eastern 
Nevada. The total population is approximately 20,500 indi- 
viduals. The riparian and wetland habitats required by this 
species have been heavily impacted by urban development, 
stream channelization, water diversions and other watershed 
and stream alterations that reduce the natural dynamics of 
stream system, recreation, and invasion of habitat by exotic 
plant species (USFWS 1995). 


The Ute ladies’-tresses reaches a height of eight to 14 
inches and is marked by an open cluster of several small white 
flowers arranged in a spiral resembling braids—a character- 
istic accounting for its name. The plant grows along streams, 
rivers, ponds, reservoirs, in bogs, or in wetland, riparian or 
seepage areas. This species has been found associated with 
cottonwood, willow, and prairie grassland communities. It 
generally blooms in late July through August and occasionally 
into September. It has been found in locations between 4,300 
and 7,200 feet in elevation. 


The Ute ladies’-tresses has not been found in southwest 
Wyoming yet, although BLM-authorized searches for the 
species have been performed at several locations along the 
Green River. The closest known location of the Ute ladies’ - 
tresses to the planning area is on the Green River at Brown's 
Park, Utah. Potential suitable habitat in the planning area may 
be found on Jack Morrow Creek and its tributaries (Rock 
Cabin Creek); Pacific Creek; the meadows at Crookston 
Ranch (located on Nitchie Creek); the Sweetwater River and 
tributaries such as Oregon Slough, Harris Slough, Long Slough 
and Dickie Springs Creek; the sand dune ponds (flockets ); and 
the perennial/intermittert streams in the Red Desert area 
(Bush Creek, Bear Creek, Red Creek, and Sand Creek). It is 
likely that this species will be found eventually in southwest 
Wyoming due to the proximity of the other populations and 
the similarity of riparian habitat types. 


In order to gather as much information about this species as 
possible and comply with the provisions of the Endangered 
Species Act and BLM national policy, the Rock Springs BLM 
requires surveys of all suitable areas that could provide habitat 
for these species prior to surface disturbing activities. In 
addition, the BLM and the Rocky Mountain Herbarium are 
partners in a cooperative project to perform searches for the 
Ute ladies’-tresses on the Green River from Seedskadee 
Wildlife Refuge to the Utah-Wyoming border during the 
summer of 1999. 
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Mandatory surveys and avoidance of this species would 
prevent adverse affects in the planning area. Consultation 
procedures with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as man- 
dated under Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act would 
be required for any project that would involve potential or 
known habitat areas for the Ute ladies’ -tresses. 


In addition, range condition assessments conducted under 
the Standards for Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for 
Livestock Grazing Management on BLM lands would ad- 
dress this species. 


Small Rockcress (Arabis pusilla) 


Small rockcress was formerly proposed for listing under 
the Endangered Species Act as either Threatened or Endan- 
gered. It has been dropped from consideration due to the 
protection currently afforded the species but may be proposed 
again in the future if any threats are identified. The Nature 
Conservancy ranks this plant as G1S1, extremely vulnerable 
to extinction globally and extremely vulnerable to extirpation 
statewide. Small rockcress is known from only one iocation 
in the southern Wind River Range in Fremont County, Wyo- 
ming. The single known population occurs on about 6 acres 
of suitable habitat just north of the planning area boundary, on 
public land managed by the BLM. 


Small rockcress is found in crevices and on sparsely 
vegetated, very coarse soil in granite-pegmatite outcrops 
surrounded by sagebrush grassland. Most granite-pegmatite 
outcrops in the South Pass area were surveyed in 1986 by the 
Nature Conservancy-Wyoming Natural Diversity Database 
(Mariott 1988). Other suitable habitats along the Lander 
Cutoff were spot-checked. No other populations were located 
during that survey. More plants were found in the immediate 
area during a later survey conducted for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service (Dorn 1990). The entire population size is 
estimated at 600 individuals. Motorized recreational activity 
and livestock grazing in the area have been identified as 
threats to the population. The extremely restricted geographic 
range of this species makes it highly vulnerable to extinction. 


A Habitat Management Plan/Environmental Assessment 
was developed for the protection of the small rockcress and its 
habitat in 1994. Protective management actions that have 
been implemented include designation of the species’ habitat 
and surrounding area part of the Special Status Plant Area of 
Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC); construction of a 
500-acre exclosure around the plants and their habitat; closure 
and rehabilitation of two-track trails through the ACEC, 
annual monitoring of the plant populations, closure within the 
ACEC to motorized vehicles, surface disturbing activities and 
livestock grazing: a No Surface Occupancy designation for 
mineral leasing; and institution of a permanent mineral with- 
drawai (signed February 4, 1998). This species is also 
included in the Special Status Plant Area of Critical Environ- 
mental Concern (ACEC) which closes the habitat to surface 
disturbing activities. 


Aithough it is noi likely that this species occurs within the 
planning area due to limited habitat, granitic outcrops along 
the Sweetwater River may provide suitable habitat. Searches 
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for the small rockcress would be required in suitable habitat 
prior to any surface disturbing activities by authorization of 
the Green River RMP/Record of Decision (USDI 1997) and 
the BLM Manual Section 6840. 


Blowout penstemon (Penstemon haydenii) 


Blowout penstemon is listed as an Endangered species by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service under the Endangered 
Species Act. This species, a member of the figwort family, 
occurs in two general areas of the interior western United 
States: in the Sand Hills of central Nebraska and a recently 
discovered location in the sand dune country south of the 
Ferris Mountains in south-central Wyoming. The total popu- 
lation cousists of thirteen populations in Nebraska containing 
3,000 - 5,000 individuals (Stubbendick, et al., 1997) and 
approximately 300 to 590 plants in one location of less than 20 
acres in Wyoming. Threats to the species include off-road 
vehicle traffic, removal of fire, and leveling of the sand dunes. 


Blowout penstemon is a perennial lierb reaching | foot tal! 
with one to many stems. It has milky-blue to pale lavender 
flowers that are | inch long and found in 6 to 10 whorts. It is 
found in sparsely vegetated, actively shifting sand dunes and 
biow-out depressions. It is commonly found with thickspike 
wheatgrass, lemon scurf-pea, and rubber rabbitbrush. It 
flowers from late june to early July. 


Other Special Status Plant Species 


General floristic inventories were conducted in the plan- 
ning area by botanists from ihe University of Wyoming Rocky 
Mountain Herbarium and the Wyoming Natural Diversity 
Database (WNDDB) between 1994 and 1996. Species spe- 
cific status surveys were performed for Lesquerella macrocarpa 
(1994) and Antennaria arcuata (1994); permanent transects 
have been established and baseline information gathered for 
these species. In addition, the 1995 WNDDB vegetation 
inventory provided information on 10 species of special 
concern found within the planning area. 


Meadow Pussytoes (Antennaria arcuata) 


Meadow pussytoes is a former Category 2 Candidate. The 
Nature Conservancy ranks this plant as G2S2, very vulnerable 
to extinction globally and very vulnerable to extirpation 
Statewide, due to its restricted range. Antennaria arcuata has 
been found in Idaho (one site in Blaine County near Carey) 
and Nevada (two sites in Elko County). Twenty sites are 
known from Wyoming, all in Fremont County. Most known 
locations are east and southeast of Atlantic City, while two 
occurrences are in the Granite Mountains northwest of Jeffrey 
City. Two populations are found on public land southwest of 
South Pass City. One population is found along Fish Creek 
approximately | mile west of Wyoming Highway 2%; the 
other is located about 1.5 miles east of Wyoming Highway 28 
on Pine Creek. Peopuiations of meadow pussytocs at these 
sites are small compared to those near Atlantic City and in the 
Granite Mountains. Only one of the twenty Wyoming popu- 
lations was previously known to extend into the Rock Springs 
Field Office at Long Slough, near South Pass City. However, 
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a status survey of meadow pussytoes, conducted in 1995 for 
the BLM (Fertig 1996a) discovered a single new population of 
meadow pussytoes in the Oregon Gulch drainage, approxi- 
mately four miles west of Continental Peak. These two popu- 
lations are the only known occurrences in the planning area. 
Surveys in other areas of potential habitat along Dickie 
Springs, Alkali Creek and west Pacific Creek at that time were 
unsuccessful. 


Meadow pussytoes occurs in hummocky or level, 
subirrigated, grassy drainages which remain moist late into 
the summer. Known populations occur primarily on soils 
derived from sandy alluvial deposits. These soils may have a 
whitish, alkaline crust and a well-developed layer of mosses 
and cryptograms on the surface. On more level sites with bare 
soil, the plants occasionally form vegetative mats. 


Individual Wyoming occurrences range in size from two to 
over 90 acres and are often divided into numerous smaller 
subpopulations in areas of suitable habitat. Total actual 
habitat acreage for meadow pussytoes is estimated at 400-500 
acres. Actual habitat for this species within the planning area 
is approximately 5 acres. 


Trend data are available for twelve of the Wyoming occur- 
rences surveyed in 1995. Six of these occurrences show an 
apparent downward trend since 1982, four show an increase, 
and one is stable. Overall, the total state population appears 
to be stable to slightly declining since 1982. Grazing may be 
compatible with the species, based on studies at other sites, 
however stocking rates must be appropriate to avoid impacts 
from trampling. 


in 1995 permanent monitoring transects were established 
at Long Slough and Harris Slough, both near Atlantic City. In 
addition, a floristic inventory of the Great Divide Basin area 
during 1994 and 1995 documented the new location of meadow 
pussytoes at Oregon Gulch. Potential habitat in the area of 
Atlantic City and South Pass City has been adequately inven- 
toried, and additional survey is not a high priority. 


Searches for this species in suitable potential habitat would 
be required in the planning area prior to surface disturbing 
activities. Avoidance of the species is the preferred form of 
mitigation where possible. In addition, mineral withdrawals 
for the plant and its habitat will be pursued. 


Large-Fruited Bladderpod (Lesquerella 
macrocarpa) 


The large-fruited bladderpod is a former Category 2 Con- 
didate. The Nature Conservancy ranks this plant as G2S2, 
very vulnerable to extinction globally and very vulnerable to 
extirpation statewide. Prior to 1992, the large-fruited 
bladderpod was thought to be endemic to the northern Great 
Divide Basin in Sweetwater and Fremont counties, Wyoming. 
However, during a vegetative survey, it was located near the 
town of Opal in Lincoln County, Wyoming (Culwell 1992). 


Most of the known large-fruited bladderpod populations 
occur on public land northeast of Steamboat Mountain on 
Bush Rim, near Continental Peak, and in the Oregon Buttes 
area. The species has been collected from sparsely vegetated 


clay flats, benches, slopes, and hills. It commonly grows in 
association with Gardner’s saltbush between 7,200 and 7,700 
feet in elevation. 


Sites surveyed in 1981 ranged in size from 80 to over 1,000 
acres, with estimates ranging from several hundred to tens of 
thousands of plants. Large-fruited bladderpod population 
sizes fluctuate from year to year, apparently in response to 
moisture availability. During dry years, when populations are 
small, the species is much more vulnerable to adverse im- 
pacts. Its overall limited range and small population sizes in 
dry years qualify Lesquerella macrocarpa as a Candidate 
species. No threats are known at this time. A monitoring 
program was established in 1988 by the Wyoming Natural 
Diversity Database (Marriott 1988), but was not considered a 
good baseline because of the effect of drought conditions on 
the population size. A status survey was conducted for this 
species in cooperation with the Rawlins District (now Field 
Office) BLM in the summer of 1994. 


Species of Special Concern 


The remaining 14 species of special concern in Table 3-34 
are considered by the Wyoming Natural Diversity Database as 
State and regionally rare plant species lacking formal federal 
Status or protection, but potentially threatened within the 
ecosystem. These species include annuals or biennials like 
Cryptantha scoparia, Eriastum wilcoxii, Eriogonum 
divaricatum, Monolepis pusilla, Oxytheca dendroidea, Phacelia 
demissa, and Phacelia salina that have fluctuating population 
sizes in response to favorably moist years. Such species are 
dependent on the establishment and maintenance of adequate 
seedbanks for long-term survival. The habitats of these plants 
may be threatened by impacts from vehicles, mineral develop- 
ment activities, or livestock. Equally threatened are desert 
riparian species like Carex parryana which occur in habitats 
that are highly sensitive to disturbances. Several rare species 
of the Jack Morrow Hills have small global ranges but are 
often locally abundant within areas of suitable habitat. Such 
species require little or no formal protection as long as areas 
of representative habitat are maintained in good condition. 
These species include Astragalus nelsonianus, Ipomopsis 
crebrifolia, Penstemon paysoniorum, and Phacelia scopulina. 


VEGETATION AND WEEDS 
Vegetation 


The high-elevation, cold desert vegetation of the planning 
area is composed predominantly of Wyoming big sagebrush/ 
grass and Gardner saltbush vegetation communities, with 
grass-dominated riparian vegetation along Jack Morrow Creek 
Within this complex can be found patches of mountain big, 
sagebrush on slopes and escarpments; basin big sagebrush on 
sand dunes, cushion plant communities on rims above moun- 
tain shrub communities; Utah junipers on the steeper mainly 
south-facing slopes; sparse patches of true mountain ma- 
hogany on sandstone outcrops; and aspen and limber pine 
mainly on north and east-facing slopes of buttes and mesas, 
such as Pacific Butte and Steamboat Mountain. 
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The University of W yoming’s Gap Analysis Project (GAP) 
maps provided the base data for a more intensive vegetation 
inventory of the Jack Morrow Hills Ecosystem performed in 
1995 (Jones and Fertig 1996a) by the Wyoming Natural 
Diversity Database. Vegetation types of the planning area 
were classified according to a system developed for Wyoming 
by the Wyoming Natural Diversity Database (Jones 1992) and 
the classification developed by The Nature Conservancy for 
the western United States (Bourgeron and Engelking 1994). 
In most cases, classification of shrub stands was based on the 
species contributing the most cover to the shrub and herba- 
ceous layers in the study plots within that stand. Additional 
vegetation class information documented by BLM was used 
as needed in this report (Map 54). 


The ecologic significance of this area has been frequently 
documented. Steamboat Mountain and the sand dunes were 
recommended for nomination as a National Natural Land- 
mark in a report prepared for the National Pari Service 
(Knight 1976). National Natural Landmarks are areas which 
are designated as being of value in their natural condition. In 
addition, the Jack Morrow Hills ecosystem has been assigned 
the highest biodiversity significance rating by the Wyoming 
Natural Diversity Database (1998) due to the preseiive of ihe 
only known occurrence of the basin big sagebrush/lemon 
scurfpea association, the occurrences of several vascular plant 
species endemic to the intermountain Semi-Desert Province 
of Wyoming, and the importance of the vegetation communi- 
ties as habitat for the rare pygmy rabbit and the desert elk herd. 
The dunal ponds generally are not as alkaline as other water 
sources in the area and are known to provide an oasis for plants 
and animals. These dunal ponds, or flockets, have not been 
systematically inventoried, and should be surveyed for the 
presence of amphibians as well as rare plants. 


At this time, it is impossible to establish a significance 
threshold value for the loss of the tall sagebrush/lemon scurfpea 
vegetation association. This is the only known occurrence of 
this type of plant community in North America. Removing 
any of this community type before it is known if it is possible 
to reestablish the plants after disturbance, and how long it 
would take, could comprise an irreversible and irretrievable 
commitment of this unique resource. Under the BLM Manual 
section 6840, the BLM initiative Fish and Wildlife 2000, Rare 
Plants and Natural Plant Communities, and the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, the BLM is responsible 
for protecting and conserving rare plants and their habitat. 
Complete surveys of the plant community have not been 
performed, thus it is impossible to say what other important 
rare species could occur in association with this unique type. 
In addition, in designating the Steamboat Mountain area as an 
ACEC, natural resources that have more than local signifi- 
cance or have qualities that make them rare, irreplaceable, 
exemplary or vulnerable to adverse change were identified. 
Conserving this plant community from man-caused impacts 
such as surface disturbing activities would also mitigate 
potential impacts from natural disturbances such as wildfire. 


Wyoming Big Sagebrush Communities 


Wyoming big sagebrush-grassland is the dominant vegeta- 
tion type in the planning area. Two different associations of 
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this type, Wyoming big sagebrush/western wheatgrass and 
Wyoming big sagebrush/bluebunch wheatgrass are described. 


Wyoming Big, Sagebrush/Western Wheatgrass Associa- 
tion 


Stands cf this association typically occupy the lower parts 
of easterly slopes, benches and valley bottoms, and typically 
cov er from several hundred to 1 ,000 square meters. Wyoming 
big sagebrush forms a fairly sparse shrub layer about 0.5 
meters high. Other shrubs such as green rabbitbrush, Utah 
snowberry, and rubber rabbitbrush are commonly present, 
and occasionally Gardner’s saltbush, forming a lower shrub 
layer of about 0.3 meters high. The understory is composed 
of primarily western or thickspike wheaigrass and in many 
areas, alkali bluegrass co-dominates the herbaceous layer. In 
addition, Indian ncegrass, bottlebrush squirreiiai!, milkvetches, 
phiox, penstemon, paintbrush and bushy bird’s beak are 
commonly found in these communities. 


Wyoming Big Sagebrush/Sluebunch Wheatgrass 
Association 


This association usually occupies exposed sites, on south- 
erly or westerly slopes, or the upper paris of easterly slopes. In 
these locations, Wyoming big sagebrush, antelope bitter- 
brush, and green rabbitbrush form a sparse shrub layer 0.2 to 
0.3 meters high. Bluebunch wheatgrass dominaies the herba- 
ceous layer, and forbs such as turnip spring-parsiey, granite 
pricklygilia, bushy bird’s beak, timber milkvetch, rockcress 
and buckwheat are often present. 


Gardner’s Saltbush-Wintertat Vegetation 
Type 


The Gardner’ s saltbush-winterfat community is the second 
most abundant vegetation type in the planning area, and 
characteristically occupies the more alkaline soils of benches, 
flats and gentle slopes. Gardner’s saltbush and winterfat are 
both low-growing species, forming a shrub layer of less than 
0.3 meters high. The herbaceous layer typically consists of 
bottlebrush squirreltail, Indian ricegrass, greenmolly, spring- 
parsley and phlox. This type generally provides sparse cover 
and considerable bare ground. The large-fruited bladderpod, 
Lesquerella macrocarpa, occupies habitat within this vegeta- 
tion type in the Bush Rim/Continental Peak area. 


Mountain Shrub Communities 


For the purposes of this document, mountain shrub com- 
munities are those that support vegetation tall enough to serve 
as cover for elk and mule deer, or contain species that are 
especially important as food for elk and deer. Four vegetation 
associations are considered mountain shrubs—basin big sage- 
brush, mountain big sagebrush, true mountain mahogany, and 
Utah juniper. Although the Utah juniper is technically a tree 
species, it is often found growing with the sagebrush commu- 
nity types. The juniper stands are of considerable importance 
for wildlife habitat in the planning area. Of the above 
community types, the basin big sagebrush communities on the 
aeolian sands occupy the largest area while the other shrub 
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stands are several acres or less in size. Mountain shrub 
associations are restricted to areas of substantial topographic 
relief within the vicinity of the planning area; the area of 
Oregon Buttes and Pacific Buttes in the north-central part of 
the ecosystem, the Bush Rim—Joe Hay Rim area in the center, 
the Jack Morrow Hills—Steamboat Mountain—Essex Moun- 
tain area in the central and south-central parts, and the White 
Mountain area in the southwestern comer. A detailed vegeta- 
tion study of the different types of mountain shrub vegetation 
identified in the planning area is found in the 1996 report by 
Jones and Fertig. 


Basin Big Sagebrush Vegetation Type 


Three different associations of the basin big sagebrush type 
are recorded for the planning area. Although these communi- 
lies are not as widespread as the Wyoming big sagebrush type, 
they form the largest stands of sagebrush and are critically 
important to the ecology of the planning area. 


Basin Big Sagebrush/Basin Wildrye Association 


Stands of this association grow on southeast-facing escarp- 
ments, primarily at the foot of the escarpment, and in valley 
bottoms on terraces above the floodplain. The big sagebrush 
shrub layer 1 this association extends upward to 1.0 meter 
high, and contributes substantial cover on escarpments. At the 
upper locations on escarpments, Utah snowberry may con- 
tribute significant amounts of cover, and be accompanied by 
smaller amounts of green rabbitbrush and antelope bitter- 
brush. Stands of basin big sagebrush growing at lower 
locations such as the foot of slopes or valley bottoms may 
contain mountain silver sagebrush. Basin wildrye contributes 
substantial cover in the lower locations while bluebunch 
wheatgrass dominates the herbaceous understory on escarp- 
ments; often bottlebrush squirreltail is present in this type, but 
contributes little cover. Less than 100 acres of this association 
has been mapped in the planning area; along a valley tributary 
to Jack Morrow Creek north of Essex Mountain, at the foot of 
the escarpment below Bush Rim, and on slopes in Alkali Draw 
near Bush Rim. 


Basin Big Sagebrush/Lemon Scurfpea Association 


Southwes. of Steamboat Rim and south of Essex Mountain 
in the southern part of the planning area, the sand dunes 
support large stands of basin big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea 
communities. Many of the same species found in the sage- 
brush-grassland are also found on the dunes, however the 
dune habitat has fostered development of a unique community 
displaying plant species which can survive in the shifting 
sands. Slopes in the vicinity range from flat to moderate, and 
aspects are primarily northeast to south. In this association, 
basin big sagebrush forms a shrub layer up to 2.5 meters high. 
Rubber rabbitbrush forms a shrub layer up to about 1.0 eter, 
and may dominate patches covering up to several hundred 
square meters. Other species present in the understory are 
green rabbitbrush and Utah snowberry; and on more mesic 
sites, Utah serviceberry and chokecherry, whisky currant and 
antelope bitterbrush are commonly found. Graminoids docu- 
mented growing in this community type are basin wildyre, 
Indian ricegrass, thickspike wheatgrass and needle-and-thread 


grass. The largest stand, south of Steamboat Rim, is on the 
rolling surface of a field of stabilized sand dunes. This tall 
sagebrush vegetation is well known as hiding cover and 
crucial calving habitat for elk. Smaller stands in the upper 
parts of valleys draining north from Steamboat Rim occur on 
valley sides and bottoms, where the sand has accumulated. 
This association is considered unique because it is not re- 
ported from anywhere else in Wyoming or the western U.S. 
Approximately 18,020 acres of this type are mapped in the 
planning area. 


Basin Big Sagebrush/Western Wheatgrass Association 


This association has been observed on the mesa east of 
Alkali Draw on a northwest-facing slope in a shallow draw, 
and on a sandy colluvium site in a broad valley bottom near 
Essex Mountain. These stands form a sparse shrub layer from 
1 to 1.5 meters high, with lower shrubs such as Utah snow- 
berry and green rabbitbrush providing additional cover. The 
understory of this type is usually dominated by thickspike 
wheatgrass with smaller amounts of alkali bluegrass, dottle- 
brush squirreltail, bushy bird’s beak, rockcress, and other 
grasses and forbs. Approximately 5 acres of this type are 
mapped for the planning area. 


Mountain Big Sagebrush Vegetation Types 


Variations of the mountain big sagebrush type described 
from the area are: mountain big sagebrush-Utah snowberry/ 
basin wildrye and mountain big sagebrush/bluebunch wheat- 
grass. 


Mountain Big Sagebrush—Utah Snowberry/Basin 
Wildrye Association 


Stands of this community are largely restricted to slopes 
with northerly to south-southeasterly aspects, slopes steeper 
than 10 percent, and substrates of residual soils or colluvium 
derived from sandstone, limestone, or siltstone. Stands are 
especially well developed on escarpments below rims formed 
by limestone. Stands of this community are absent from, or 
poorly developed on, slopes underlain by claystone and mud- 
stone. The dominant shrub layer formed by mountain big 
sagebrush usually grows from 0.6 meter to | meter high, with 
a lower shrub layer of Utah snowberry, but it may also contain 
significant amounts of antelope bitterbrush and green rabbit 
brush. The dominant herbaceous understory species are 
generally basin wildrye (which often is found growing with 
alkali bluegrass), Nelson's needlegrass, bottlebrush squirreltail, 
sulphur buck wheat, bushy bird’s beak, and western gromwell. 
Stands of this type growing on steep escarpments below rims 
often include patches of chokecherry. Cushion plant commu- 
nities often grow on the windswept rims above the escarp- 
meats. Approximately 2,300 acres of this vegetation type 
were mapped in the planning area. 


Mountain Big Sagebrush/Bluebunch Wheatgrass 
Association 


This association is located on the northeast face of Pacific 
Butte, where the sagebrush forms a mosaic with aspen and 
limber pine woodland. Mountain big sagebrush forms a 
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sparse, open shrub layer up to 0.5 meter high in this type. Utah 
snowberry is present in small amounts, as are bluebunch 
wheatgrass, sedge, needlegrass, lupine, phlox, and other forbs. 
Aspen sprouts and seedlings grow on the edges of the shrub 
stand, and display a tendency to form the overstory layer in 
mountain big sagebrush stands if left undisturbed. Approxi- 
mately 400 acres of this vegetation type were mapped in the 
planning area, but there is likely to be more scattered through- 
out the vicinity. 


True Mountain Mahogany/Bluebunch Wheat- 
grass Vegetation Type 


Small stands of mountain mahogany exist in the planuing 
area, many covering up to several acres on relatively steep 
slopes with all aspects. This type generally occurs on or near 
sandstone outcrops. The shrub layer may range from: less than 
0.5 meters to over 1.0 meter high. The stands are generally 
sparse, but include shorter shrubs, such as Wyoming big 
sagebrush, Utah snowberry, spineless horsebrush, green i:ab- 
bitbrush, and rubber rabbitbrush. Commonly found herba- 
ceous species include bluebunch wheatgrass, Indian ricegrass, 
Wyoming thistle, slender buckwheat, turnip spring-parsley, 
and bushy bird’s beak. Elk and deer droppings and evidence 
of browsing on mountain mahogany, antelope bitterbrush, 
and Utah serviceberry have been noted in most of the stands. 
The true mountain mahogany stands are widely scattered; less 
than a total of 100 acres is recorded for the planning area. 


Utah Juniper/Bluebunch Wheatgrass Vegetation Type 


Utah juniper forms scattered stands on sandstone-derived 
soils, mainly east and south-facing slopes and outcrops in the 
planning area. Individual trees in the stands may reach a 
height of 3 to 5 meters. Although there is a rich species 
diversity in the understory of juniper stands, the vegetation is 
sparse. Wyoming big sagebrush forms a low shrub layer of 
under 0.5 meter high and typically includes antelope bitter- 
brush, green rabbitbrush, and black sagebrush. Bluebunch 
wheatgrass had the highest average cover values in the studied 
juniper stands, but thickspike wheatgrass, needle-and-thread 
grass, and Indian ricegrass are also well represented in the 
type. Alkali bluegrass, bottlebrush squirreltail, and Sandberg 
bluegrass are common associates in this type as are the forbs 
species sulphur buckwheat, goldenweed, bushy bird's beak, 
aster, milkvetch, and sandwort. Total juniper acreage in the 
planning area is estimated at 800 acres. 


Woodlands 


Tree species are a very minor component of the vegetation 
in the project area. In addition to the previously mentioned 
juniper stands, small isolated stands of limber pine and aspen 
occur at the higher elevations of Oregon Buttes and Steamboat 
Mountain. The presence of these stands is attributable to snow 
accumulation and the location of springs and seeps on the 
slopes of the buttes. In addition, sparse patches of Douglas fir 
and lodgepole pine occur on Oregon Buttes. 
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Biological Islands 


Some of the more botanically interesting areas in the 
planning area are Continental Peak, Oregon Buttes, and Steam- 
boat Mountain. These sites are major land features in the 
planning area rising approximately 2,000 fect adove the 
surrounding deser' plains to an elevation of about 8,409 feet 
above sea level. The fine-textured soils of this area are derived 
from mudstone and sandstone parent tnaterial, are poorly 
developed and provide very little moisture for plant growth. 
They are also fragile and very highly susceptible to sheer 
erosion. Dominant vegetation community types found at 
these sites represent both the basin and montane floras, 
creating biologica! islands of diverse plant communities. Ait 
the lower elevations, the vegetation is dominated by species 
representative of the Great Basin flora; Gardner’s saltbush, 
Indian ricegrass, and bottlebrush squirreltail. As elevation 
increases up the slopes of Oregon Buttes, the desert vegetation 
gives way to montane community species representative of 
the Rocky Mountain flora; limber pine, aspen, and Douglas 
fir. 


Steamboat Mountain provides an especiaily important 
biological island in the desert on the Continental Divide. 
Topped by sagebrush-grassland, the mountain supports lim- 
ber pine and pockets of aspen and moisture-loving forts 
where numerous springs and seeps occur. Mountain shrub 
species such as serviceberry, chokecherry and buffaioberry 
are found on more mesic sites on the west side of Steamboat 
where the sand dunes abut its base. The tall stands of basin big 
sagebrush and other mountain shrubs on the west side of the 
mountain provide critical cover and calving habitat for the 
desert elk herd. 


Riparian 


For wetlands and riparian areas, the minimum standard is 
Proper Functioning Condition (PFC). Stream (lotic) invento- 
ries began in 1995 and were completed in 1999. The ratings 
for lentic riparian areas (bogs, marshes, ponds, wetlands and 
wet meadows) have not been completed. Twenty percent 
(16.5 miles out of 79.95 miles) of the stream (lotic) riparian 
areas in the Jack Morrow Hills planning area are in PFC. A 
significant portion (40 percent) is in upward trend and an 
equally significant portion (40 percent) is in downward or 
“not apparent” trend. These data were collected in 1995-6 
when a significant amount of non-use was occurring. Not all 
of the poor conditicns in riparian areas are due to livestock 
grazing; however, livestock grazing, roads, and water diver- 
sions create the most significant 1mpacts to the riparian areas 
in the planning area. However, it is known that season long 
use by livestock, concentrations around riparian areas during 
the hot season, and that later fali use tends to be adverse to 
riparian plants. 


Weeds 


Weed populations are found scattered throughout the plan- 
ning area: along main dirt roads and two-tracks (especially 
those that cross meadows and drainage bottoms); areas of 
livestock concentration such as stock reservoirs, riparian 
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areas and sheep camps; and areas of intense recreational use, 
such as frequently-used dispersed camping areas. Weed 
species have been introduced through many channels, but 
motorized vehicles (personal vehicles, all-terrain vehicles, 
and industrial vehicles) transporting the weed seeds in tire 
treads are a significant source of new infestations. Other 
modes of spread include untimely road blading (spreading 
mature weed seeds along roadbanks); transportation of non- 
local livestock into the area, or movement from a weedy area 
to a non-infested site; use of contaminated hay for stock 
animals; and overutilization and denigration of native plant 
communities which create openings for weed invasion. Most 
of the weed species described below are found along County 
Road 21 (the Tri-Territory Road) and County Road 74 (the 
Oregon Buttes Road). 


Widespread populations of halogeton (Halogeton 
g/omeratus), kochia (Kochia scoparia), and Russian thistle 
(Salsola kali) are found throughout the planning area. These 
species were introduced from Europe, but are now found on 
millions of acres of semi-arid desert rangelands. They tend to 
be found mainly on roadsides, in borrow ditches and disturbed 
areas, and will take over any area cleared of vegetation. 
However, these species will generally decrease if native 
grasses and shrubs are allowed to recolonize the disturbed 
sites. They are moderately toxic to livestock. 


Extensive infestations of the noxious weed, perennial 
pepperweed (Lepidium latifolium), occur on streambanks in 
the lower portions of Jack Morrow Creek and Pacific Creek. 
Once established, perennial pepperweed becomes very diffi- 
cult to control by herbicides, and can cause loss of native grass 
communities in riparian areas. 


Black henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) is expanding into the 
planning area vicinity, especially in areas along the Tri- 
Territory Road near Oregon Buttes, North and South Table 
Mountains, in the sand dunes, along the Bar X Ranch Road, 
and in disturbed locations of Pacific Creek and Rock Cabin 
Creek. This species is commonly found along roadsides and 
in other waste places, and it has been observed invading small 
open areas within native sagebrush-grass communities. Black 
henbane contains alkaloids which have caused occasional 
livestock poisoning, although it is generally not grazed unless 
other forage is unavailable. This species (especially the seeds) 
is considered poisonous to humans. It can be treated effec- 
tively with herbicides. 


Whitetop (Cardaria spp.) is a deep-rooted perennial that is 
commonly found on disturbed, alkaline soils of sagebrush- 
grass Or riparian communities in the planning area. Small 
populations are evident along Pacific Creek and Bear Creek at 
the road crossings. It is highly competitive with native plant 
species once it becomes established, but can be effectively 
controlled with herbicides. 


Scattered populations of musk thistle (Carduus nutans) and 
Canada thistle (Cirsium arvense) are found in the meadows 
around Rock Cabin Creek, Chicken Springs (Bush Rim), and 
Dickie Springs, as well as in seep areas on the east side of 
Steamboat Mountain. Musk thistle can be an aggressive 
invader, forming dense stands which crowd out desirable 


species. Chemical herbicides are effective in controlling 
musk thistle, but they are less successful on Canada thistle. 


A population of leafy spurge (Euphorbia esula), the first 
noted in the Rock Springs Field Office area, was found in the 
Honeycomb Buttes area several years ago. This species is 
highly undesirable as it has become one of the worst noxious 
weed problems in the country. Its extensive root system, and 
an extremely effective seed dispersal mechanism allow this 
species to significantly out-compete native rangeland species. 
The population of leafy spurge in the planning area is treated 
with herbicides annually and monitored. Although the popu- 
lation is not yet eradicated, it is under control. It is imperative 
that this species be restricted from further spread in the 
planning area. 


An area-wide weed inventory and mapping project began 
in late 1998. This project, a partnership effort between the 
BLM and the University of Wyoming, will provide baseline 
data from which BLM can better manage weed problems in 
the planning area. In addition, the project will produce a 
susceptibility model depicting areas of high potential for weed 
infestation. 


VISUAL RESOURCES 


Visual resources are best described using the physiographic 
provinces within the planning area. These physiographic 
provinces are large scale geographical units of land. Common 
characteristics (landform, water, color, etc.) unlike those in 
other provinces exist within each. Each province helps 
establish a logical frame of reference with which to classify 
the relative visual quality for each scenery quality rating unit. 
A detailed description of the 34 scenery quality units of the 
planning area is located in the Rock Springs Field Office. 


The planning area lies mostly within the Wyoming Basin 
physiographic province. The landscape found within the 
Wyoming Basin Province is characterized primarily by highly 
erodible soils and multi-colored, horizontally layered sedi- 
mentary bedrock. These conditions have generated the for- 
mation of the colorful badlands landscape common through- 
out most of the province. Between these badland areas, the 
land form is primarily low rolling or flat-topped hills. 


Scenic quality is perhaps best described as the overall 
impression retained after driving through, walking through, or 
flying over an area of land. Inthe VRM process, rating Scenic 
Quality requires a brief description of the existing scenic 
values in a landscape. This step identifies (1) areas that must 
be protected, (2) opportunities for enhancement and rehabili- 
tation, and (3) opportunities for improvement by reducing the 
contrast of cultural modifications. 


From sensitivity level determinations, three visual classes 
were identified: Class Il - retention, changes should not be 
evident; Class III - deviation, changes may be evident but 
subordinate; and Class IV - modification, changes are evident 
and somewhat dominant. 


Areas with important scenic and visual values include 
recreation sites, the Greater Sand Dunes area, Wilderness 
Study Areas, South Pass Historic Landscape, White Mountain 
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Petroglyphs, Steamboat Mountain, rivers, historic trails, and 
scenic vistas along Wyoming Highway 28. Current VRM 
classifications are described in Table 2-8. 


WATERSHED 


The planning area eventually drains into the Colorado 
River except for the small portion of the planning area that is 
on the eastern side of the Continental Divide. Most of the 
planning area is within the Colorado River drainage and 
subject to the Colorado River Salinity Compact. 
Rainfall 

The average annual rainfall in the planning area ranges 
from 8 inches near Farson to 14 inches in the higher eleva- 
tions. This precipitation comes primarily in the form of winter 
snow and scattered summer thunder storms. Because of this 
there is a seasonal runoff with peak flows in the spring and 


occasional summer runoff that tends to be intense and spo- 
radic. 


Channel Condition 


Stream channels in the higher elevations are characterized 
by long meadows bracketed by rock outcrops. In the lower 
reaches, stream channels tend to form broad floodplains of 
fine sediment that rely on vegetation for channel stability. 


At the end of the 1999 field season, 79.95 miles of streams 
on public land in the planning area have been surveyed in the 
planning area using the Proper Functioning Condition survey 
method as described in BLM Technical Reference 1737-9. 
The results are shown in Table 3-35. 


Because PFC is the minimum physical desired stability 
rating, this indicates that 20.6 percent of the observed streams 
are sufficiently stable to withstand moderate flows. Most of 
this stability can be attributed to rocky substrates. Forty 
percent of the observed streams have limited stability and are 
showing some improvement, and 40 percent of the streams 
have limited stability and are showing signs of becoming 
more unstable. This high percentage of instability results in a 
greater than natural loss of soil and elevated levels of sedi- 
ment, and salinity over what would occur in a stable stream 
system. 


Water Quality 


There are no known point sources of water pollution in the 
planning area. This means that water quality is controlled by 
Nonpoint sources such as area wide soil erosion and stream 
channel condition. 


Water quality samples have been taken in the planning area 
in a random pattern over the last 20 years. The lack of point 
sources in the drainage area allows overall water quality to be 
assessed using the level of Total Dissolved Solids (TDS) as a 
general guide. TDS can be thought of as a measurement of 
how much salt is dissolved in a given volume of water. 
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The State of Wyoming Department of Environmental 
Quality (DEQ) has set guidelines for TDS levels and accept- 
able uses of ground water (Table 3-36). These levels can be 
applied as general guidelines for surface water use. 


Pacific Creek, its tributary Jack Morrow Creek, and 
Killpecker Creek are ¢ributiries to the Green River and Colo- 
rado River systems and are subject to the Colorado River 
Salinity Compact (Map 55). The Sweetwater River is a 
tributary to the North Platte River. According te water 
samples taken over the last 20 years, the water quality in the 
streams from the Colorado River Drainage tends to be suitable 
for livestock water and in some but not all places is within the 
range for agricultural water (Table 3-37). 


Given the PFC ratings and the water quality numbers, there 
is room for improvement in the planning area. The stream 
system is sensitive to disturbance but has a good chance of 
recovery and increased stability if it is managed for these 
attributes (see Table 3-38). 


As of 1999 there are no streams within the planning area 
that are on the Wyoming State 303d list. The closest stream 
that is currently on the 303d list is the Big Sandy River. The 
TMDL process for the Big Sandy River is well under way. If 
streams within the planing avea are listed in the future, land 
use management will be adjusted to comply with the TMDL 


process. 


WILD HORSES 


The Great Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Management 
Avea is located 40 miles east of Rock Springs in the eastern 
portion of the planning area north of Interstate 80. It encom- 
passes an area from the Rawlins-Rock Springs Field Office 
bouadary west to the Continental Divide. The management 
level range is 415 to 600 wild horses. The area consists of 
778,915 acres of which 73 percent is public, 2 percent is state, 
and 25 percent is private. The portion of the herd management 
area that lies within the planning area is predominantly public 
land. Wild horse management within the Great Divide Basin 
Wild Horse Herd Management Area is in accordance with the 
herd area management plan. 


Approximately 206,540 acres of the Great Divide Basin 
Wild Horse Herd Management Area lie within the planning 
area. This area encompasses roughly the eastern one-third of 
the planning area with the western boundary of the herd 
management area formed by the western branch of the Con- 
tinental Divide. This boundary is unfenced and does not 
provide an effective barrier to the movement of wild horses. 
Wild horses are often found outside the herd management area 
yet within the planning area. These horses are by definition 
“excess” and are subject to annual removal. These horses are 
largely confined to the Steamboat Mountain ACEC and the 
Rock Cabin Creek/Oregon Buttes areas. 


Dispersed outdoor recreation activities related to the view- 
ing and enjoyment of free-roaming wild horses in the planning 
area is becoming more prevalent. Opportunities exist and may 
be improved to assist the public in viewing wild horses in their 
natural habitat. 
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WILDERNESS 


There are seven wilderness study areas (WSAs) within the 
planning area: Buffalo Hump, Sand Dunes, Alkali Draw, 
South Pinnacles, White Horse Creek, Oregon Buttes, and the 
Honeycomb Buttes. 


The WSAs in the planning area were evaluated in a 
previous wilderness environmental impact statement (USDI 
1990). As a result of these analyses, the BLM recommended 
all of the Oregon Buttes (5,700 acres) WSA as suitable for 
designation. In addition, 6,080 acres of the 10,300-acre 
Buffalo Hump WSA; 21,304 acres of the 27,109-acre Sand 
Dunes WSA; and 37,287 acres of the 41 ,404-acre Honeycomb 
Buttes WSA have been identified as suitable for designation 
(BLM 1991). 


The following WSAs were not recommended as suitable 
for designation: Alkali Draw (16,990 acres), South Pinnacles 
(10,800 acres), Whitehorse Creek (4,002 acres), part of the 
Buffalo Hump WSA (4,220 acres), part of the Sand Dunes 
WSA (5,805 acres), and part of the Honeycomb Buttes WSA 
(4,117 acres). All recommendations are pending Congres- 
sional decision. 


Until Congress acts, these WSAs will be managed under 
the “Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands 
Under Wilderness Review” (USDI 1987). Congress has also 
closed WSAs to oil and gas leasing (non-discretionary clo- 
sure). The WSAs are closed to motorized vehicle use. 


WILDLIFE 


Over 350 species of wildlife are found on a variety of 
habitats on the public lands in the planning area. Other 
resource activities, such as realty, mining, recreation, and 
grazing, affect wildlife habitat beneficially or adversely. The 
Bureau of Land Management maintains habitat management 
responsibilities on public lands while the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Department (WGFD) manages wildlife populations. 


The WGFD manages big game on a “herd unit” concept. 
Herd unit boundaries do not generally match BLM field office 
boundaries, making analysis and correlation of resource data 
and big game population data difficult. The WGFD revises its 
strategic population numbers for each big game species based 
on new habitat information, population trends, and recreation 
demand. 


Maintaining connectivity between important habitats (cru- 
cial winter ranges, severe winter relief areas, calving/fawning 
habitats, migration corridors, topographic relief areas (Map 
56), mountain shrub communities, forest type habitats, etc.) 
within the planning area is paramount to sustaining viable big 
game herds and other wildlife. Fragmentation of these crucial 
habitats will not sustain big game population objectives agreed 
to by the public and the Wyoming Game and Fish Department 
and will not meet objectives set forth in the Green River RMP. 
This is due to the desert environment, flat terrain, lack of 
escape and hiding habitats, and lack of suitable habitat for 
thermal protection and secure calving/fawning habitat. 
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Mule Deer 


Mule deer are distributed over most of the planning area 
and are part of the Steamboat (519,000 public land acres) and 
Hall Creek (55,800 public land acres) herd units. Currently, 
the population objective for the Steamboat herd unit is 4,000; 
however, the actual population is well below this objective 
level with no apparent increases in population numbers. 
Approximately 100,990 public land acres are classified cru- 
cial mule deer winter range and 23,100 public land acres are 
classified as mule deer fawning habitat within the planning 
area (Map 57). During late fall, some herds move south into 
Jack Morrow Creek and the area between Essex Mountain and 
Tule Butte within the planning area. 


Shrubs furnish nearly 75 percent of the winter diet o! .\eer. 
The primary winter food species for mule deer in the planning 
area are sagebrush, mountain mahogany, rabbitbrush, and 
bitterbrush. Shrubs taller than the average winter snow depth 
are important for deer survival. Winter range is a limiting 
factor for deer populations over much of their habitat, as 
shrubs are covered by snow in many areas. Competition with 
elk for preferred parturition habitats may also be affecting 
mule deer fawning success. 


Most deer activity within the planning area is dependent on 
the availability of water. Studies have shown that in arid 
regions, in the driest months, deer seldom move more than | 
to 1.5 miles from water. Deer require 1.0 to 1.5 quarts of water 
per hundred pounds of body weight per day in the winter and 
2 to 3 quarts in the summer. 


Some flowing streams and standing waters dry up during 
long, hot summers. This concentrates deer activity around 
those available waters that remain. In an attempt to relieve the 
pressure on overused water resources and to more evenly 
distribute deer in unused areas, the BLM and the Wyoming 
Game and Fish Department have installed 4 wildlife guzzlers 
in the planning area. Five others exist in the Cedar and Pine 
Canyon areas adjacent to the planning area. 


Pronghorn Antelope 


The planning area is made up of the Red Desert (76,230 
public land acres) and Sublette (498,570 public land acres) 
herd units for antelope. The current population objective for 
the Sublette herd unit is 40,000, with an actual population of 
approximately 27,000. Approximately 74,970 public land 
acres within the planning area are considered crucial antelope 
winter range (Map 58). 


Preferred pronghorn habitat is usually characterized by the 
presence of summer water and sagebrush in combination with 
rabbitbrush and antelope bitterbrush. Antelope generally do 
not inhabit areas where sagebrush exceeds 2 to 3 feet in height. 


Wyoming big sagebrush dominates the antelope winter 
ranges in southwest Wyoming. Black sagebrush is found on 
many ridges and sideslopes, and is a highly desirable forage 
species for both pronghorn and sage grouse. Saltbush com- 
munities are critically important as winter habitat, although 
pronghorn use them yearlong. Many saltbush communities 
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are in association with greasewood, spiny hopsage, or 
shadscale. These plants apparently provide basic carbohy- 
drates, protein, and other nutrients for growth and body 
maintenance of pronghorn. 


Probably the single most important factor affecting awte- 
lope populations is weather. Severe winiers with deep, 
crusted snow and below zero temperatures cause high ante- 
lope mortalities. An example of weather-induced pxypulation 
dynamics is the drastic reduction of antelope numbers in the 
planning area due to severe winter storms in the early 1970s. 
Mortality loss in the Red Desert herd unit in 1971-72 was 
estimated at 55 percent. 


The water requirements of antelope are met through forag- 
ing on plants, consumption of snow, and natural surface water. 
The availability and distribution of water is probably the most 
important limiting factor affecting summer antelope distribu- 
tion. 

Lack of surface water in some areas influences migration 
of pronghorn and their season of use on particular ranges. In 
many areas, pronghorn rely on plant moisture, rains, some 
perennial seeps, and human-made water developments to 
make summer use of otherwise unsuitable habitat. Mild 
winters during 1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990 reduced winter 
mortality; however, drought conditions have caused signifi- 
cant losses of fawns in some areas. Water developments have 
helped improve antelope distribution in some local situations, 
but timely rainfall and availability of natural water are more 
significant in maintaining a sustained yield of wildlife. Dis- 
ease and predation have not been documented as significantly 
affecting local big game populations. 


Fences affect pronghorn movement in the planning area. 
Right-of-way fences along Wyoming Highway 28 have espe- 
cially affected movement of antelope into the planning area. 
Woven wire fences form a barrier to antelope movement. 
Fence modifications such as antelope passes and lay-down 
panels, when well maintained, have helped pronghorn cope 
with some fences. 


In 1975, the Wyoming Highway Department began a 
fencing program on southwest Wyoming highways which 
continues today. Dimensions, design, and placement of these 
and other new fences are causing some migration problems 
and some direct and indirect mortality on big game animals, 
especially the young. The piacement of either wooden or wire 
Stays between posts creates a very tight fence and prevents 
wildlife from migrating through fences they cannot jump. 


Rocky Mountain Elk 


The entire planning area is part of the Steamboat herd unit 
for elk. The herd unit is over 2,600,000 acres with approxi- 
mately 574,800 acres of public land occurring within the 
planning area (Map 59). The population objective for this 
herd is 500 with the actual population being approximately 
600 animals (WGFD 2000). Approximately 172,740 acres of 
public lands are classified as crucial winter range and 58,890 
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acres of public land are classified as elk calving areas. These 
acres amount to 67 percent of all classified winter range and 
86 percent of parturition habitats for the entire herd unit 
occurring within the planning area. This demonstrates the 
importance of the planning area to elk as well as other big 
game species. 


Elk historically migrated to the pianning area from Jackson 
and Yellowstone. Records indicate that this movement was so 
large that portions of the area were proposed as a winter elk 
refuge. The last major movement occurred in 1913. Agricul- 
tural developments and hunter shooting Lines either blocked 
this movement or the elk decided io stay on newly developed 
hay ficids. Historic information shows a remnant population 
of elk lived within the planning area until around 15940. 
Transplants ic re-establish elk began in 1944 and continued 
until around 1967. Some 438 elk were released at various 
locations within the planning and herd area. Elk numbers 
continued to increase and reached between 1,200 and 1,400 
animals by 1977. By 1981, elk numbers had decreased to 
approximately 290 animals. Some of the Steamboat elk 
migrate south to North and South Table Mourtaia and winter 
from Hatcher Mesa to Long Canyon and Pine Canyon. This 
migration has not been observed since about 1985, primarily 
due to the large amount of human disturbance and activities 
associated with oil and gas development and year-round 
access into much of the area for recreationists and other public 
land users (Map 60). 


Elk forage on a wide variety of trees and shrubs, grasses, 
and herbaceous plants. Fecal studies conducted from 1974 
through 1978 show that 74 percent of the diet was grass, 3.5 
percent of the diet was forbs, and 22.5 percent consisted of 
shrubs. More than half of the browse was antelope bitter- 
brush. 


Elk historically were a plains animal; this is one of the few 
desert elk herds left in the United States. Elk are very 
intolerant of human presence and are known to travel large 
distances (up to 3 miles) when disturbed within the planning 
area (Bock and Lindzey 1999). Lack of hiding cover in this 
desert environment requires elk to use topographic barriers to 
escape intrusion. Increased activity within the planning area 
will displace elk to areas that offer these type barriers. 


Moose 


Moose found in the planning area are part of the Lander 
herd unit. Habitat is very limited and these animals ave 
generally migrants although moose are not rare in the plan- 
ning area. Approximately 55,660 acres of the Lander herd 
unit occur in the planning area. 


Bighorn Sheep 


No bighorn sheep are known to inhabit the planning area. 
Petroglyphs found in the vicinity of the planning area show 
bighorns which means they were probably historically fivund 
in the planning area. Also, many written accounts of bighorn 
sheep were recorded in the years 1805 te !878 (Dorn 19%6). 
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Mountain Lion 

The distribution and abundance of mountain lions in the 
planning area is largely unknown. Information is based upon 
sketchy reports by the public, BLM biologists, and WGFD 
information. Indications are that distribution is widespread 
and the population is very limited. Mountain lions have been 
observed in the Steamboat Mountain area. 

The main habitat components restricting mountain lion 
popu!ations in the planning urea include the absence of large, 
undisturbed, remote areas; a lack of trees and other habitat 
used to stalk prey; and low mu!e deer populations throughout 
the planning area. 


Biack Bear 


Urbanization of mountain foothills, off-road vehicle use, 
and animal damage control activities have nearly eliminated 
this large predator from public lands in the planning area. 
Black bear have been observed in the planning area; however, 
they are rare and involve migrating or displaced animals. 


Coyote 


The coyote is cosmopolitan throughout the west and Wyo- 
ming. Populations fluctuate annually, depending on hunting 
pressure, fur prices, and available prey. This is an almost 
entirely carnivorous animal, relying on jackrabbits, cottontail 
rabbits, ground squirrels, mice, other rodents, insects, and 
other small animals for 98 percent of its diet. The coyote is an 
opportunist hunter. The coyote will also take sheep if avail- 
able. Coyote litters increase as coyote mortality increases, or 
rodent and rabbit populations increase. 


Other 


Other small mammals that may be present in the planning 
area include white-tailed jackrabbit, cottontail rabbit, pygmy 
rabbit, porcupine, raccoon, red fox, swift fox, beaver, skunk, 
white-tailed prairie dogs, various rodents, bats, and weasel. 


Waterfowl 


Most of the planning area lies within the Pacific Flyway 
with a very small portion occurring within the Central Flyway. 
The period of occupancy by waterfowl is comparatively short, 
and most of the waterfowl! found here are migratory, short- 
term occupants. Most waterfow] nesting in the Pacific Flyway 
occurs below 8,500 feet. 


Throughout the planning area, the availability of forage. 
food, and cover are the most significant factors affecting 
resident waterfowl populations. Nesting habitat is dependent 
upon cover in nparian areas. These areas are often dependent 
on beaver pond-building activities. 


Every form of available open water in the planning area, 
from flowing wells and stock ponds to playa lakes and 
potholes, are used by waterfowl. Shovelers, gadwalls, mal- 
lards, pintails, and teal are the most common summer resident 


species. 


Some species only migrate through the area on their way to 
breeding or nesting grounds farther north or to winter areas 
farther south. Other species such as the Barrow’s goldeneye, 
are resident for only part of the year, wintering in western 
Wyoming. All waterfowl are dependent on ponds, marshes, 
streams, lakes, and rivers. 


Waterfowl nesting in freshwater ponds of the sand dunes 
\as become nearly nonexistent within the past 10 years; 
however, these areas still offer excellent habitat for certain 
species. The Red Desert region has historically had fair to 
good duck production as a result of human-made reservoirs 
and flowing wells. However, available water and adjacent 
cover necessary for nesting and escape have been reduced. 


Avian and mammalian predators take some waterfowl and 
their young but their impact on the population is not signifi- 
cant. Probably the greatest limiting factor presently facing 
resident and migrant waterfowl is direct loss of birds in open 
industrial wastewater ponds, and the loss of riparian vegeta- 
tion and habitats along streams and wetlands. 


Sage Grouse 


Long-term trends from sage grouse harvest questionnaires 
and lek surveys show a gradual population decline. Local 
populations increased as a result of better habitat and forage 
conditions created by heavier than normal precipitation from 
1980 through 1986. The drought conditions from 1987 
through 1994 probably resulted in an increase in chick mortal- 
ity. This pattern of gradual population increases and some- 
times drastic decreases (as indicated by chick survival and 
young per hen, production trend counts) is typical of sage 
grouse and other upland birds. Sage grouse are found through- 
out the planning area wherever suitable habitat exists (Map 
61). 


The reproductive characteristics and habits of sage grouse 
significantly limit their adaptability to human disturbance and 
habitat alteration. A cycle begins with birds returning to 
historic “strutting grounds” or breeding complexes in March. 
Strutting grounds, referred to as “leks,” may be located at a 
point intermediate between the winter range and summer 
range, or in, some cases the summer and winter range may be 
the same area. The grounds are usually small, open areas from 
1/10 acre to 10 acres in size, but may be as large as 100 acres 
or more. Snow conditions play a part in the suitability of an 
area for strutting, as does the amount of vegetation. The 
strutting ground is an area supporting low, sparse sagebrush or 
an area denuded of vegetation. 


Strutting ground counts have been conducted by the WGFD 
for many years. There are 19 leks currently identified in the 
planning area. Approximately | 14,660 acres of the planning 
area are within the 2-mile radius for nesting and 8,170 acres 
within the quarter-mile strutting area. 


Peak breeding season is early t¢ mid-April when up to 200 
birds may congregate on a single strutting ground. Birds are 
active in courtship displays during early morning darkness 
until sunrise. On overcast or foggy days, strutting grounds 
may remain active until mid-morning. Sitrutiing can take 
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place all aight during full moon periods. An estimated 15 to 
20 percent of the actual strutting grounds have been identified. 


Historic and long-term information on sage grouse nesting 
indicates that 80 to 85 percent of nesting occurs within a 2- 
mile radius of strutting grounds. Recent radiote!emetry data 
gathered by Rocky Mountain Energy biologists show that 
some grouse move up to | | miles to nest, while most range one 
to four miles. University of Wyoming Co-op studies have 
consistently shown the most successful nests are located 
beyond 2 miles (Anderson 1999). 


Raptors 


There are 83 raptor nests identified in the planning area and 
approximately 43,150 acres of nesting habitat (Map 62). 
There are 27 different species of hawks, eagles, and owls 
either nesting, thought to nest, or having the potential of 
nesting in the planning area. Other species are either winter- 
ing populations, migrants, or possible migrants. The haid 
eagle is federally listed as a Threatened species and requires 
a biological assessment for activities which may jeopardize or 
destroy it or its critical habitats. The BLM has identified the 
bald eagle, peregrine falcon, ferruginous hawk, prairie falcon, 
osprey, and golden eagle, as raptors of high priority and has 
effected conservation and habitat criteria for management. 
The burrowing ow! is listed by the state as a species in the 
“rare” abundance category with a biological status designa- 
tion of “I,” indicating declining populations and/or habitat 
conditions or indicators of such throughout all or a part of their 
range. 


Approximately 70 percent of the planning area has been 
surveyed for nesting raptors. About 40 percent of the planning 
area was surveyed for “special habitat features” in 1979 with 
most potential cliff-nesting habitat identified. A 1980-1981 
raptor inventory was conducted within the Rock Springs 
Known Recoverable Coal Resource Area by BLM biologists 
and survey crews to satisfy coal leasing suitability cnterion. 
Raptor inventories have not been completed on all potential 
habitats in the planning area. Raptor studies are currently 
driven by specific development projects and data are collected 
to determine raptor management conflicts. 


Many of the known raptor nests occur on hilltops, low 
cliffs, and rock escarpments found within the sagebrush 
steppe community. Conservation and management of thus 
habitat component is of primary i portance. 


Raptor species that are commonly seen in the planning area 
include prairie falcon, American kestrel, ferruginous hawk. 
red-tailed hawk, Swainson’s hawk, northern harner, raven. 
golden eagle. and great-horned ow! 


Praine falcons new on cliffs, rangmg from low rock 
outcroppings to tall vertical cliffs (e.g.. Rock Springs Uplift. 
Steamboat Mountain). Praine falcon feed op cottontail rab- 
bits, praine dogs, horned larks, snakes, and ground squirre!s. 


American kestrels nest in vaned environments such as 
dead snags, clay streambanks, and rimrock. Their diet 1- 
cludes insects, small birds, and small mammals. 





Swainson’s hawks west on dry plains, open foothills, open 
forest, sparse trees, and riverbotioms (e.g., the Green River, 
Little Sandy River, and wood lots). Their diet includes 


The ferruginous hawks nest on low cliffs, buties, trees, on 
sists primarily of rodents. These hawks have also been known 
to nesi on sheepherder monuments founc throughout ihe 
niancing area. Curreni population estimates show these 
hewis are declining 1 numbers within the planning area. 

The red-tailed hawk pfers mparian zones and timbered 
areas for nesting. Their diet includes cottontails, jackrabbits, 
rodents, reptiles, and birds. 


The northern harrier (or marsh hawk) commonly nesis on 
the ground, often in dense vegetation. Their diet consists 
primarily of rodents, amphibians, reptiles, and other birs. 


Goiden eagles nest on cliffs, ledges, and pinnacles that 
provide a view of the area. Their diet iiicludes rabbits, rodents, 
and carnon. 


Great-horned owls nest in cliff holes, rock crevices, and 
trees. Their diet includes a wide variety of small mammals. 


Aquatic 


Aquatic wildlite in the planning area is primarily found in 
the streams which cross through the area. The most important 
ponds or lentic habitats are found in the sand dunes region 
(locally called the “flockets”). 


The streams containing fish life are the Sweetwater River, 
Harris Sloug!:, Oregon Slough, Pacific Creek, and Jack Mor- 
row Creek (Tabie 3-39). Cold water game fish exist in some 
portions of all of these except Jack Morrow Creek which only 
contains non-game minnow species. 


The Sweetwater River has the highest WGFD rating of all 
the streams within the Jack Morrow planning area with a 
classification of 3 (Importami trout waters - fisheries of re- 
gional importance). Pacific Creek, Harris Slough, and Or- 
egon Slough all have classifications of 4 (Low production 
trout waters - fisheries frequently of local importance, but 
gencraliy incapabie of sustaining substantial fishing pres- 
sure). All the rest of the streams in the area (perennial and 
intermittent) are classified as 5 (very low production waters). 


The Sweetwater River represents the highest value cold 
water fishery in the planning area with an estimated 630) to 
2,350 trout per mile. Pacific Creek trout populations range 
trom 0 to 1,500 wout per mile (page 2-101, Sandy Grazing 
FA}. Water quality within this area is generally suitable for 
most other aquatic organisms (see fiydrology section). No 
threatened or endangered ajuatic species have been identified 
in this area. However, water tlowing into ihe Green River 
Drainage is considered a direct contributor to the habitat for 
four endangered fish species in the upper Colorado River. 
Any withdrawals of water frov these tributaries are consid- 
ered to adversely affect these species and require Section 7 
consuliation (Endangered Species Act) with the U.S. Fish and 
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Wildlife Service. See the Biological Assessment for further 
information on those species. Overall quality tends to decline 
sively increase after streams leave the montane and foothill 
areas and traverse the more sedimentary bottoms of the cold 
desert piains. Lack of full bank development and an adequate 
ripanan shade canopy also result in a progressive deteriora- 
tion of fish habitat downstream. 

Pacific Creek flows along the northern edge of the planning 
area. The lower half to this creek has little to fair resident 
habitat with poor spawning potential for salmonids. Sixty to 
100 percent of the bottom is silted, making this reach most 
suited to cyprinids which populate the lower half of the creek. 
Summer water temperature maximums in excess of 20°C 
limit salmonid habitat in the lower reaches of Pacific Creek. 
Lack of bank protection by vegetation, cutting, mass wasting 
and livestock damage in specific areas along the creek con- 
tribute to bank instability and poor habitat conditions in the 
lower reach. Pacific Creek above State lands has brook trout 
and fair pool habitat. Spawning potential is still limited but 
bank protection and cover is better. 

jack Morrow Creek heads at spring sources on Steamboat 
Mountain and flows northwest to its confluence with Pacific 
Creek. This stream is not suitable for salmonids due to low 
flows which only maintain pool habitat in the lower 10 miles. 
Its primary values lie in habitat for nongame fish, mostly 
minnow species, and as a riparian habitat for wildlife. This 
also holds true for all of the tributaries to Jack Morrow Creek. 

The streams in the Red Desert Basin and the tributaries 
flowing into the Green River drainage are mostly intermittent 
streams and have valuable mparian and water source assets for 
terrestnal wildlife in such a water-short area. 


Ripanan inventory using Proper Functioning Condition 
methodology has been completed (see Watershed section). 


There are numerous small reservoirs and some natural 
ponds (dune area) scattered throughout the planning area 
which function primarily as stock water reservoirs. These 
standing waters and thew aquatic communities create an 
important early season resource base for the production of 
food orgaz:sms (invertebrates) and nesting sites for waterfow! 
and casct ods common to the aquatic environment. A lentic 
PFC inventory of these sites (specifically the flockets - dune 
ponds) will be completed in Summer 2000. 


Since the aquatic ard mpanan habitat ts a reflection of the 
watersheds heath any activities that affect the quality and 
health of watershed and its vegetative cover will directly 
affect the acuatee environment. Conflicts to the aquatic 
environment are pot limited to livestock grazing. Also in- 
cluded are things such as coad development, oil and gas 
development activities, off-road use. fire, ecological seral 
Stage of the plant ccvamunities, mining, recreation, irmgation 
and diversions, etc. Proper management of all! activities and 
reseurces is essential for high quality mpanan and aquatic 
conditions. 


Threatened, Endangered, and Special 
Status Species 

which are proposed for listing, officially ‘isted (threatened 
and endangered), or candidates for listing as threatened or 
endangered by the Secretary of the interior under the provi- 
sions of the Endangered Species Act; those listed or proposed 
for listing by a state in acategory implying potential endanger- 
ment or extinction; and those designated by each BLM State 
Director as sensitive. 

The management actions for special status species apply 
only to BLM-administered public lands. Emphasizing man- 
agement of these species on public lands and preventing these 
species from being listed as threatened or endangered would 
benefit all parties within the planning area. When species are 
listed as threatened and endangered, by law they become more 
universally protected on private and state-owned lands, in 
addition to federal lands. 


In October 1999, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
supplied species lists to be considered in preparing the Jack 
Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan. The following plant 
and animal species occur or may occur within the planning 
area. 


Listed Species 


Black-footed ferret (Mustela nigripes) 

Bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) 

Whooping crane (Grus americana) 

Colorado River fish species: 
Bonytail chub (Gila robusta elegans) 
Colorado pikeminnow (Prychocheilus lucius) 
Humpback chub (Gila cypha) 
Razorback sucker (Xyrauchin texanus) 

Blowout penstemon (Penstemon haydenii) 

Ute ladies’ -tresses (Spiranthes diluvialis) 


Proposed Species 


Canada lynx (Lynx canadensis) 
Mountain plover (Chadrius montanus) 


Candidate Species 
Swift fox (Vulpes velox) 


Special Status Species 


Small rockcress (A7vadis susilla) 

Wolverine (Gulo gulo) 

Pygmy rabbat (Brachylagus idahoensis) 

Peregrine fulcon (Falco peregrinus) (recently downlisted) 
Ferruginous hawk (Buteo regalis) 

Swainson’s hawk (Buteo swansoni) 

Long-bilied curlew (Namenius americanus) 
White-faced ibis (Plegadis chihi) 

Flannelnxouth sucker (Catostomus latipinnis) 
Meadow pussytoes (Antennaria arcuata) 
Large-frusted bladderpod (Lesquerella macrocarpa) 


AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Current Status and Habitat Use by Threat- 
ened and Endangered Species 


Four federally listed endangered species may have :ahab- 
ited the planning area. Listed species include black-footed 
ferret, bald eagle, whoop ng crane, Colorado River fish spe- 
cies, blowout penstemon, and Ute ladies’ -tresses. 


Black-Footed Ferret (Mustela nigripes) 


There is historical documentation of presence of ferrets 
near the planning area as late as 1984 . Other areas where 
ferrets are presumed to have occurred near the planning area 
are Sublette Flats, Seedskadee National Wildlife Refuge, and 
the Red Desert. Potential areas of ferret habitat can be 
delineated due to their association with prairie dogs and 
prairie dog colonies. Researchers have concluded that the 


black-fooied ferret has never been very abundaint based upon 
archaec!ogical and historical evidence. 


Promarily nocturnal, ferrets spend much of their time beiow 
ground and are rarely seen during daylight hours. This 
behavior is probably the reason for so few sightings recorded 
here and elsewhere. 


Few formai surveys and inventories of prairie dogs have 
been conducted in the planning area. Numerous scatiered 
white-tailed prairie dog colonies occur south of Tule Butte 
near Fifteen Mile flowing well, north of Essex Mountain, in 
the Oregon Buttes-Continental peak area and in the Red 
Desert. Known colonies have been plotted on map mylar for 
placement in the BILM GiS database. 

The following black-focted ferret sightings were near the 
niauning area boundary. 


Date Location Animaks) Commenis 
Spring 1969 Sweetwater County, 2 miles west of Eden i adult, 4 kits Confirmed 
Summer 1979 Sweetwater Co., Superior Exit on 1-380 | aduit(?) Probable 
May 1983 T. 23 N., R. 98 W., Sweetwater Co. i adult Coafirmed 
July 1983 Sweetwater Co., Bar-X Road near 1-80 | adult(?) Probable 
June 1984 T. 26 N., R. 105 W., Sec 36 on S. side of Hwy 28. 1 adult(7) Probable 


Conflicts Animal damage control programs 
probably have had the greatest impact on ferret mortality. 
From the 1920s -ntil the mid- 1970s, predator control through 
trapping and poisoning resulted in some black-footed ferret 
mortality. Secondary poisoning of ferrets is aiso known to 
have occurred from highly toxic rodenticides used in praine 
dog eradication programs. 


Coyote trapping and sport praine dog hunting activities 
have resulted in some ferret mortality in the past. These 
activities need some measure of control and agencies need to 
initiate efforts to educate hunters and trappers about jerret 
identification and their habits. 


Land use activities such as nghts-of-ways, energy devel- 
opments, Special Land Use and Free Use permits, urban 
expansion, mineral extraction, and grazing programs can 
effect the quality and quantity of ferret habitat and therefore 
require inventory and clearances. Habitat losses can be 
minimized through analysis, planning. and coordination. 


Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) 


The main food item for this species is fish. Bald eagles nest 
in association with water, and most often winter where fish are 
available. Additional food items may include ducks, coots, 
rabbits, carnon, and small rodents. 


The accelerated decline in numbers of the species since 
World War II has been attributed to several factors. The bald 
eagle and other raptors have suffered reproductive problems 
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due to organochloride pesticide poiscuing. Raptors are espe- 
cially susceptible to accidental poisoning through animwi 
damage control programs, primarily when administered by 
untrained or unauthorized individuals. 

Shooting is another significant factor, causing fledgling 
mortality estimated as high as 75 percent in some areas. 
Electrocution, while still a problem, has been reduced through 
alteration and redesign of many power transmission systems 
both nationally and locally. 


Habitat Requirements Bald eagles are found primarily along 
rivers and inland lakes where their nests are usually located in 
large coniferous or deciduous trees. Streams and rivers with 
trees, especially conifers, are uncommon to nonexistent in the 
planning area. Currently, the only known active bald eagle 
nesting site near the planning area is on the Green River on 
Seedskadee National Wildlife Refuge. 


In the planning area, the bald eagle is classed as a casual 
migrant. They have been observed feeding on carrion near 
Pacific Butte and perched on signposts along the AT&T 
pipeline during winter. The bald eagle is fully protected by the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973 (Federal Register 1978), the 
Bald and Golden Eagle Act, the Migratory Bird Treaties, and 
Wyoming Game and Fish Department laws. 


Management Conflicts The primary factor influencing the 
bald eagle's habitation of the area is available undisturbed 
habitat and the absence of significant river systems with large 
woody vegetation 








Whooping Crane (Grus americana) 


As of March 21, 1990, only 13 whooping cranes were 
known to be alive and free-roaming in the Gray's Lake flock. 
Several of these found their way into the Rock Springs Field 
Office area over the past eight or nine years. In 1986, two 
Colorado State University summer wildlife volunteers work- 
ing for BLM in the Farson area observed a lone whooping 
crane on several occasions. The USFWS was notified and the 
bird was captured and taken to Grays Lake in an attempt to 
have it mated to another crane. During 1987 and 1988 a pair 
did spend part of the summers in Farson grainfields and 
wetlands. Two observations of whooping cranes were made 
along Pacific Creek wetlands in 1991 and 1992. 


Whooping cranes select muskeg, prairie potholes, and 
marshes for nesting. Their nest is a flat mound in the marsh 
usually containing two buff, blotched eggs. Food habits are 
similar to the resident sandhill crane (Grus canadensis). Though 
largely vegetarian, they eat some animal food. Insects, snails, 
frogs, mice, lizards, snakes and fish have been recorded in 
their diet. Besides eating seeds of wild plants and grains, they 
also consume herbaceous foliage, underground stems, tubers, 
and roots. 


Conflicts The greatest mortality among whooping cranes is 
collision with powerlines, cables, and fences along streams, 
wetlands, and marshes. New rights-of-way should also con- 
sider the impacts to large migrating birds and mitigate accord- 
ingly. Agricultural grain depredation in the Farson Project 
area by both sandhill cranes and whooping cranes pose man- 
agement conflicts which have been resolved by the WGFD 
paying depredation claims to landowners. 


Major facilities and activities which conflict with whoop- 
ing crane habitat include: powerlines/river cable crossings, 
riparian fences; recreation (off-road vehicles, camping, etc.), 
shooting (sport hunting and poaching), wetlands conversion, 
riparian habitat losses, agriculture and irrigation, water diver- 
sions, hazardous wastes, and chemical spills. 


Colorado River Fish Species 


The bonytail chub (Gila robusta elegans), Colorado 
pikeminnow (Ptychocheilus lucius), humpback chub (Gila 
cypha), and razorback sucker (Xyrauchin texanus) no longer 
occur in Wyoming. These fishes are only affected by water 
depletions to the Colorado River System. Consultations with 
ihe U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service are required for any water 
depletions within the Colorado River and Platte River sys- 
tems. 


Blowout penstemon (Penstemoa hayendii) 

See the discussion at Special Status Piant Species in this 
chapter. 
Uie Ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes diluvialis ) 


See the discussion at Special Status Plant Species in this 
chapter. 
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AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Proposed Species 
Canada Lynx (Lynx canadensis) 


The last known lynx in the Field Office area was taken by 
a hunter in the 1960s just north of Big Sandy Reservoir. This 
area is out of its “typical” habitat, although the cat probably 
came from the Wind River Mountains or foothills. Cat tracks 
are often seen in the Prospect Mountains and along the Wind 
River Mountains but these have always identified as cougar or 
bobcat. Commercial timber removal could remove some 
valuable cover, but size of sale blocks and select cutting 
practices should reduce impacts to this species. The planning 
area has no commercial timber areas, only small, isolated 
woodlands. Modest restrictions in the way animal damage 
control is conducted will help reduce incidental take of this 
species. 


Population Distribution There is little population informa- 
tion on the lynx in the Rock Springs Field Office. Lynx were 
historically distributed throughout the Wyoming Range, Wind 
River Range, and Uinta Mountains. Lynx, like other species, 
wander out of the preferred or typical range and are seen in 
badland and desert habitats where they compete with other 
similar predators. However, outside forested habitats, they 
are more susceptible to predation due to a lack of escape cover. 


Habitat Requirements Lynx are generally found in associa- 
tion with snowshoe hare populations. The planning area has 
no known snowshoe populations. Highways and roadways 
can lead to vehicle/lynx collisions and impede movement. 
Primary habitat for lynx is Engelmann spruce, subalpine fir, 
and lodgepole pine at the higher elevations, generally 6,500 to 
9,800 feet. This habitat occurs in only limited amounts in the 
planning area. 


Conflicts Removal of old growth timber, clearcutting in large 
blocks, juniper chaining, and burning are all detrimental to 
perpetuating the species. Road intrusion into forested habitats 
results in displacement and viien collision with individuals. 
Forest road reclamation and obliteration benefits lynx habitat. 
Wilderness also benefits lynx habitat. In some areas, timber 
management and fire suppression have affected lynx habitat. 
Conversion or alteration of native vegetation communities in 
and adjacent to lynx habitat wouid decrease prey populations. 
Pre-commercial thinning likely has a direct negative effect on 
snowshoe hare habitat, at least in the short term. 


Grazing use levels, by livestock or wild ungulates, may 
increase competition for forage resources with lynx prey. By 
changing native plant communities, such as aspen and high 
elevation riparian willow, grazing can degrade snowshoe hare 
habiiat. 


Koad and trail access and recreational use that results in 
snow compaction allows ingress of coyotes into lynx habitat. 
and increased competition for prey. 


Poison baits, traps, snares, and any type of animal damage 
control which is not specific to a species pose a threat to the 
lynx. Lynx may be incidentally trapped during the trapping 
seasons for other carnivores, particularly bobcat and wolver- 
ine (Squires and Lorean 1999). 
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Mountain Plover (Charadrius montanus) 


Population Distribution The moun.ain plover is a candidate 
species (proposed threatened) inhabiting the high dry short- 
grass plains/prairies east of the Rocky Mountains, as well as 
the sagebrush grasslands throughout Wyoming. It is also 
known from northern Utah and northwestern Colorado. The 
focus of breeding activity appears to be northeastern Colo- 
rado. 


Taxonomic changes recently placed this bird with other 
plovers and killdeer. The bird is of bland coloration about the 
size of a killdeer without the striking white marking on the 
head and breast rings. The bird summers and nests in areas of 
naturally occurring low vegetation within the planning area. 


Habitat Requirements Parrish, et al. (1993) noted that moun- 
tain plover nests in northeastern Wyoming were found in 
areas of short (< 4 inches) vegetation on slopes of less than 3 
percent. Any short grass, short shrub, or cushion plant 
communities could be considered as nesting habitat. In 
Colorado, the mountain plover diet is composed of 99.7 
percent arthropods, with beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, and 
ants the most important food items (Baldwin 1971). Breeding 
bird surveys between 1966 and 1987 show an overall decline 
in the continental population of mountain plovers (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Forest Service, 1994a). Surveys 
completed in 1991 indicate that only 4,360 to 5,610 mountain 
plovers remain on the North Americar continent. 


Conflicts Probably the most important reasons for the decline 
of the mountain plover are human impacts and habitat alter- 
ation on breeding grounds and the degradation in the quality 
of wintering habitats. Loss of breeding habitat due to cultiva- 
tion and prey base declines resulting from pesticide use are 
also threats to mountain plover survival. Cattle often maintain 
the open blue grama/buffalo grass preferred by mountain 
plovers so livestock grazing may benefit the species to some 
extent. However livestock grazing can also result in a reduc- 
tion in prey species for mountain plovers due to the reduction 
in vegetation. Surveys would help determine breeding and 
nesting areas. Activities would avoid nesting and breeding 
areas during these periods. 


Candidate Species 
Swift Fox (Vulpes velox) 


Population Distribution The swift fox, a federal candidate 
species, is a resident of the Great Plains from the northern 
Rocky Mountain foothills in southern Canada to western 
Texas. In Wyoming, this species primarily inhabits the 
eastern Great Plains grasslands wf the state. A few sightings 
have been reported in the Rock Springs Field Office area. 


Habitat Requirements Living up to its name, the swift fox 
can reach speeds of over SO km/hr. This speed allows it to 
catch its prey and also to escape predators such as coyotes, 
golden eagles, bobcats, and wolves. Swift fox dens are 
burrows located in sandy soil on open, bald prairie, along 
fence rows or in plowed fields and often in asseciation with 
prairie dog towns. The diet of swift fox varies seasonally. 
Hunting primarily at night, they feed on a variety of food 
including: smati mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, and 
insects. 
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Conflicts Historically, the major threat to the swift fox has 
bee extermination by humans. Trapping, shooting, and 
poisoning as part of predator control programs for coyotes and 
red fox caused the extinction of the Canadian population of 
this species. While it is now illegal to kill swift foxes, some 
are still confused with coyotes and red fox and are killed by 
mistake. 


Current threats to the swift fox include habitat loss, auto- 
mobile traffic, accidental killings, and conversion of grass- 
iands to agricultural lands. 


Special Status Species 
Small Rockcress (Arabis pusilla) 


See the discussion at Special Status Plant Species in this 
chapter. 


Wolverine (Gulo gulo) 


No sightings of wolverine or their scat or tracks have been 
made in or adjacent to the planning area in over 20 years. They 
are not expected to inhabit the planning area in the long term. 
The Oregon Buttes provide the only habitat suitable for this 
species in the planning area. 


Management Conflicts Animal damage control activities 
and encroachment on undisturbed forested lands are the 
primary conflicts with this species. 


Pygmy rabbit (Brachylagus idahoensis) 


The Wyoming population of this small rabbit was first 
described by Tom Campbell of Biota Research in a paper of 
1980. It was thought to occur primarily within sandy hum- 
mock habitats south and west of Little America. The Nature 
Conservancy has continued inventory of this species in the 
Field Office area during recent years and conclude the popu- 
lation is interspersed within desert cottontail (S$. auduboni) 
populations. Pygmy rabbits are found over a broader area than 
first thought, now extending into the Red Desert and south into 
South Baxter Basin. With dramatic cyclic trends in rabbit 
species, the long-term effect of mineral development, road 
development, and other factors of habitat loss cannot be 
realistically assessed. Hunting is not considered to be a factor 
in long-term population alteration. Some discussion of man- 
agement direction toward commodity development discussed 
in the Preferred Alternative may adversely inipact habitat for 
this species. 


Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus) 


The peregrine falcon was remcved from the endangered 
species list in August 1999. The BLM will continue its current 
management practices until the U.S. Fish and Wildife Service 
releases its management plan for the peregrine falcon. 


The apparent reason for the precipitous decline of the 
species in the United States, beginning in 1947, was the loss 
in reproduction due ‘> sublethal chronic poisoning from 
organic chlorine pesticides. This poisoning is manifested in 
the thinning of egg shells which results in accidental breakage. 
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Principal food items of peregrines are perching birds, 
shorebirds, and waterfowl. The presence of a nesting cliff is 
a preferred habitat component, with falcons at times nesting 
on slopes, river cut-banks, tall buildings, and occasionally on 
sand dunes. Potential peregrine falcon nesting habitat exists 
in some Jack Morrow habitats such as along the Sweetwater 
River, Steamboat Mountain, and on Oregon Buttes. Sightings 
Of peregrines in the planning area are rare and no active nests 
are currently known to exist here. In 1976 a peregrine was 
observed by a BLM coniract survey crew on Oregon Buttes. 
Sightings in 1979 and 1986 on the Sweetwater River gave 
hope of finding an aerie on uninventoried cliffs. That inven- 
tory has not yet been performed. 


Management Considerations Management efforts to im- 
prove the number of peregrines and reduce mortality should 
include: (1) Education of public land users and school groups 
concerning the biological role of peregrines and other raptors 
in our natural ecos) stem, (2) Identified peregrine aeries and 
associated habitat should be given total protection and poten- 
tially suitable habitat should be given status preventing its 
alteration or disposal, and (3) Suitable hack sites should be 
identified and BLM should cooperate in establishing per- 
egrines in these areas. 


Management Conflicts Considerable time, effort, and money 
have gone into peregrine recovery programs. They are suc- 
cessfully inhabiting metropolitan areas with high-rise build- 
ings. In the west, peregrine hacking into the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem have led to somewhat unknown 
success. Many birds are showing up outside the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem and are probably the result of the 
extensive planting efforts. Mortality and poor nest establish- 
ment are attributed to one or more of the following conflicts: 
habitat encroachment, wetlands loss, riparian habitat degra- 
dation and loss, agriculture, pesticides and toxic wastes, 
recreation (off-road vehicle, float boating, etc.), shooting, 
drought, and illegal take by falconers. 


Ferruginous Hawk (Buteo regalis) 


The ferruginous hawk is the second most abundant of the 
Buteo hawks to be found nesting in the Rock Springs Field 
Office area. This hawk ts a desert raptor commonly found in 
remote habitats of the planning area which provide ledges or 
pinnacles for nesting. Ferruginous hawks are oppurturtisti: 
nesters having built upon sheepherder “monuments” in the 
Red Desert, on cliffs, atop clay pinnacles, in nests of other 
raptors, in juniper trees, on the ground, and on artificial 
nesting platforms. 


Nest construction consists of sagebrush sticks, lath, twine, 
cow dung, and whatever they may find. Nesting is a highly 
sensitive time in the Ferruginous life cycle and they frequently 
abandon eggs when disturbed. Rabbits and ground squirrels 
are the most common prey species. Nests commonly contain 
three to four young. 


Both light and dark color phases exist in the planning area 
with the dark phases (almost universally males) most colorfu! 
but uncommon. Resurveys of historic nesting habitat (1 984- 
1994) show a general decline in the nesting success of these 
birds. This may, in part, be due to the prolonged drought and 


poor populations of rodents and other small prey. An effort 
should be made to determine what specific factors are respon- 
sible for the decline in ferruginous hawk nesting activity and 
the management efforts required to reverse this trend. 


Management Conflicts Increased human activity in areas 
with nesting populations of ferruginous hawks create adverse 
impacts if activity occurs before hatching. A thorough inven- 
tory of the planning area in all habitats will be necessary to 
identify and afford protection to ferruginous hawk nests. 
They are particularly vulnerable as most of their nests are 
easily accessible from the ground. 


The ferruginous hawk is protected by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of 1913, and an additional treaty signed with 
Mexico in March 1972. The bird is also protected by Wyo- 
ming state law. Falconry permits have been issued for 
ferruginous hawks, with capture quotas established in 1973. 


Some of the conflicts identified with ferruginous hawks 
include power lines, fences livestock grazing, mineral explo- 
ration/development, off-road vehicles, and predator control 
activities. 


Swainson’s Hawk (Buteo swainsoni) 


The Swainson’s hawk winters in Mexico and Central 
America, migrating north in April. They are commonly found 
on dry plains, open foothills, open forest, sparse trees, and 
river bottoms. Nesting occurs on the Little Sandy and Big 
Sandy Rivers and in woodlots near Eden and Farson. 


Swainson’s build a small, shallow nest of twigs lined with 
bark, grass, or other greenery. They may also occupy nests 
previously used by Red-tailed hawks. Two or three eggs are 
laid in late April or early May. Rabbits usually comprise more 
than 90 percent of their diet with grasshoppers, small mam- 
mals and birds making up the remainder. 


Management Conflicts Nesting habitat for this species has 
declined over the past 20 years as mature trees have died and 
are not being replaced. Woodlots in the Farson farmlands are 
becoming overmature and decadent. Very few shelter belts 
are being planted to replace dead and dying trees. Overbank 
flooding of the Big Sandy River has not occurred since 1980, 
resulting in little or no recruitment of tree seedlings. Grazing 
of stream bottoms has had detrimental effects on tree and 
shrub recruitment and plant vigor. The Sweetwater River has 
not been inventoried for raptors and additional Swainson’s 
hawk nests may be found in this habitat. Livestock grazing, 
recreation activities, excessive beaver activities, agriculture, 
and mineral! exploration conflict with habitat management for 
the Swainson’s hawk. 


Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus) 


This large bird is known to have occurred in the Rock 
Springs Field Office area, although the last recorded observa- 
tions were in the mid- 1980s. They were common residents at 
Circle Springs and Maggie Springs until heavy livestock 
grazing and the drought impacted their historic habitat. Litile 
is known of their activities in suitable habitats in the planning 
area. Long-billed curlews are known to occupy arid habitats 
on prairie dog colonies in the tall grass prairie (Nebraska). In 
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Sweetwater County, they are most commonly seen during 
spring migration and casual during late summer. 


Conflicts Wetland and riparian habitat loss 
and degradation may be associated with the decline of long- 
billed curlew in the planning area. Destruction or alteration of 
prairie dog towns may also be associated with the decline of 
the long-billed curlew. 


White-faced ibis (Plegadis chihi) 


These birds are commonly seen in the planning area spring 
through fall. A large nesting colony had used the Old Eden 
Reservoir slough annually until drought in 1986. Loss of this 
water source and loss of suitable habitat at Old Eden Reservoir 
slough since then, has resulted in no known nesting by the 
species at this location. The prolonged drought may result in 
losing birds aware of this nesting site and will require 
recolonization by pioneering birds. Sightings of white-faced 
ibis were common in wetland habitats of the Sand Dunes and 
along perennial streams in the planning area prior to this long- 
term drought. Sightings of white-faced ibis are still common 
in the Farson/Eden area during the migration. 


Management Conflicts Wetland and riparian activities caus- 
ing degradation or habitat loss are in direct conflict with 
nianagement of this species. Maintaining some residual cover 
along streams and standing waters is necessary for nesting. 
Fox and raccoons are somewhat predatory on nesting ibis. 
Management should be directed at improving residual nesting 
and escape cover, maintaining healthy riparian habitats and 
helping maintain flooded areas for nesting. 


Flannelmouth sucker (Catostomus latipinnis) 


The species selects river runs, shorelines, eddies, and pools 
of main river systems. During the 1970s and early 1980s, they 
migrated up the Green River from Flaming Gorge Reservoir 
in large numbers to spawn in the Big Sandy River, Slate Creek, 
and even into Alkali Creek. Spawning fish were usually 12 to 
16 inches in length and averaged about one pound in weight. 
They provided a good forage base for great-blue herons which 
nested on Seedskadee and the Green River along with mink 
and other fish predators. The last known spawning run of 
significance was 1985, with few fish spawning up the Big 
Sandy River in 1992 and 1993. 


Meadow Pussytoes (Antennaria arcuata) 

See the discussion at Special Status Plant Species in this 
chapter. 
Large-*ruited Bladderpod (Lesquerella macrocarpa) 


See the discussion at Special Status Plant Species in this 
chapter. 
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SPECIAL MANAGEMENT 
AREAS 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (38,650 
acres in the planning area) 


The Greater Sand Dunes are part of the larger Killpecker 
dune field, the largest active dune field in North America. The 
Killpecker dune field encompasses approximately 109,000 
acres, extending 55 miles east from the Green River Basin 
across the Continental Divide into the Great Divide Basin. In 
1982, the Greater Sand Dunes (including Boars Tusk) was 
designated an ACEC to protect geologic, cultural, and wildlife 
values with management objective to preserve and protect the 
integrity of the unique values in the area for future public use 
and enjoyment. The ACEC compris.s about 38,650 acres 
(approximately 38 percent of the Killpecker dune field). 


The ACEC is unique to the Wyoming Basin and contains 
values that are “geologically, aesthetically and biologically 
interesting” (McGrew, et al. 1974). In addition, the ACEC 
includes prehistoric and historic values, high scenic values, 
diverse wildlife and habitats, high recreation use, and high oil 
and gas values. 


The Greater Sand Dunes ACEC encompasses portions of 
the Sand Dunes and Buffalo Hump Wilderness Study Areas 
(WSA). These WSAs are located in the western portion of the 
ACEC and are closed by policy to oil and gas leasing. This 
portion of the ACEC is closed to off-road vehicle use. 


Crookston Ranch is closed to ORV use, and the road 
around Boars Tusk is closed. The unstabilized sand dunes in 
the eastern portion of the ACEC are open to ORV use. The 
remainder of the eastern portion is limited to existing roads 
and trails. 


Recreation use, particularly with all-terrain vehicles 
(ATVs), is high in parts of the ACEC. An ORV open area is 
located on the unstabilized dunes in the eastern portion of the 
ACEC. A parking lot was developed to provide access to the 
dunes 


ATV user days in the ACEC are estimated at 3,200 a year 
and appear to be increasing. Other recreation user days such 
as sightseeing, hunting, horseback riding, and environmental 
education field trips in the ACEC are estimated at 10,000 per 
year. 


The historic Crookston Ranch site (40 acres) is located in 
the ACEC south of the ORV parking lot. The site is potentially 
eligible for the national Register of Historic Places as a 
representative example of vernacular architecture within the 
Wyoming Basin homesteading era. The site is closed to 
surface disturbing activities. Some damage is occurring to the 
riparian area on the ranch site from ATV users and campers. 
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The dunes within the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC help to 
support the desert elk herd known to occupy this unique desert 
habitat. Large numbers of elk occupy the area during the 
spring, summer, and fall, using dunal ponds (flockets) as a 
source of water. The dunal ponds generally are not as alkaline 
as other water sources in the area and are known to provide an 
oasis for plants and animals. The dunal ponds also provide 
excellent habitat for waterfowl, amphibians, songbirds, and 
small mammals. Waterfowl species use these ponds for 
nesting in the spring, raising young in the summer, and staging 
in the fall. Amphibians, such as the tiger salamander, can be 
found in many dunal ponds reproducing and rearing young. 


Livestock grazing in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC in- 
cludes both cattle and sheep use. Cattle use the area mostly in 
the spring and summer months, while sheep use the area 
mostly in the late fall and early winter. Cattle use on the dunal 
ponds can be heavy while sheep use is generally light. 


Heavy use of the dunal ponds in portions of the Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC by cattle may cause ecological damage to 
the ponds and surrounding riparian vegetation by trampling 
the riparian vegetation and stirring up the bottom of the ponds 
by wading in the water. This wading in the water causes 
sediments to become suspended. Pollution also occurs from 
cattle defecating in the ponds making them more eutrophic 
which reduces the oxygen available in the water for amphib- 
ians, making successful reproduction difficult. Spring and 
summer use of the ponds by cattle is also disruptive to nesting 
waterfowl. 


In 1983, there were 10 producing gas wells in the eastern 
portion of the ACEC, 2 of which were in the Sand Dunes 
WSA. This level of development was considered acceptable 
in 1983 and it met the ACEC objectives. 


Portions of the ACEC are leased for oil and gas; other 
portions are unleased. Presently, there are 17 producing gas 
wells within the eastern portion of the ACEC, one of which is 
inside the Sand Dunes WSA. Industry is interested in devel- 
oping this area further; including development of up to 10 
coalbed methane wells in the eastern part of the ACEC. To 
remain consistent with the purpose and intent of the ACEC, 
clear and specific management direction is needed on whether 
further oil and gas development will be allowed within the 
ACEC, and if so, where and at what level. 


Oil and gas activity has caused some conflicts with ATV 
use. Oil and gas facilities, particularly linear facilities such as 
pipelines, may be buried but after a period of time, as the sand 
moves and shifts, portions of these pipelines become exposed 
creating ahazard for ATV users driving across the sand. Some 
pipelines were placed aboveground when constructed and 
have since been buried in the sand. Different portions of the 
pipelines could be exposed at different times and change 
often, making it difficult to ideniify and mark these hazards for 
the ATV user. As more oil and gas development occurs, more 
hazards would be created. 


Approximately 9,840 acres of federal coal lands in the 
ACEC are closed to coal leasing and development by surface 
mining methods and related surface facilities and activities. 
This area is open to consideration for coal leasing (i.e., new 
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competitive leasing, emergency leasing, lease modifications, 
and exchange proposals, under the Federal Coal Management 
Program) by subsurface mining methods, with placement of 
surface facilities extremely limited and with appropriate and 
necessary conditions and requirements for protection of other 
land and resource values and uses. Any activities or ancillary 
facilities related to subsurface mining would be prohibited on 
about 1,400 acres of BLM-administered public lands sur- 
rounding and including the Boars Tusk (see Appendix 3). 


The ACEC is managed as a VRM class Il area. As more oil 
and gas development occurs, more effects to the visual quality 
of the area will occur. 


Oregon Buttes ACEC (3,450 acres in 
the planning area) 


The Oregon Buttes ACEC was designated in April 1982 to 
protect the scenic integrity as a historic landmark. The Oregon 
Buttes ACEC lies on a structural platform which joins the 
Rock Springs Uplift to the Wind River Mountain Range 
(Zeller and Stephens 1969). At Oregon Buttes, the Continen- 
tal Divide splits into east and west rims, which rejoin at 
Bridgers’ Pass, south of Rawlins, and encloses an area known 
as the Great Divide Basin. 


Because the Buttes are a dominating landform, they were 
often noted by emigrants using the Oregon Trail, marking the 
halfway point in their journey from Independence, Missouri, 
to the Pacific Ocean. The Buttes also denoted the Continental 
Divide and the point where they crossed into the Pacific 
watershed. 


The Oregon Buttes provide excellent wildlife habitat. The 
area is used heavily by big game species, and the Buttes 
themselves are occupied by many raptors. Deer fawning and 
elk calving occurs in the area. 


Bird watching, wildlife photography, backpacking, hunt- 
ing, horseback riding, and sightseeing are uses which now 
exist in the area. These uses are compatible with the goals for 
the ACEC. 


Three wilderness study areas overlap the ACEC; thus, the 
ACEC is closed to oil and gas leasing and is also closed to 
surface disturbing activities and motorized vehicle use. 


Red Desert Watershed Area (169,010 acres in 
the planning area} 


About two thirds of the Oregon Buttes ACEC occurs in the 
Red Desert Watershed Area. A portion of the Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC (about 990 acres) also occurs in the area. 
The Watershed Area was identified as a watershed manage- 
ment area in the Green River RMP (USD! 1997). The 
management objective established for the Watershed Area in 
the Green River RMP is to manage for all resource values in 
the Red Desert area with emphasis on protection of visual 
resources, watershed values, and wildlife resources and to 
provide large areas of unobstructed views for enjoyment of 
scenic qualities. The Watershed Area 1s managed to ensure 
developments and activities conform with the concepts of 
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open space. Management prescriptions are summarized in 
Appendix 3). 


There has been less formal inventory for cultural resources 
in the Red Desert area than anywhere else in the planning area. 
The limited inventory indicates the same density and diversity 
of sites in the Red Desert area as elsewhere in the planning 
area. Several stone circle sites are located below Steamboat 
Mountain. A very old rock art site exists west of Black Rock. 


Historic resources in the area include the Point of Rocks to 
South Pass freight road and a station at Freighters Gap. This 
historic linear corridor is significant on a regional level. The 
exact location of the Freighter Gap station is not known. 


There are some sites related to early ranching in the Red 
Desert area, but most of these are on private land. A historical 
context for the area has not been written, and the significance 
of particular sites should not be evaluated without some kind 
of areal context. 


The Red Desert area does not seem to have any particular 
unifying settlement pattern reflected in the prehistoric or 
historic record; however, there is a very limited data base to 
analyze. There are undoubtedly important sites in the sand 
dunes within the area. Otherwise, the Red Desert area prob- 
ably does not differ remarkably from the remainder of the 
planning area. 


The entire Red Desert Watershed Area is open to grazing. 


The BLM-administered public lands within the watershed 
area are open to leasing, except those areas currently managed 
under the Interim Wilderness Management Policy and Guide- 
lines for Lands under Wilderness Review (about 73,080 
acres). Once final wilderness determinations are made, those 
areas not selected will be opened to leasing, although some 
areas may require special stipulations to protect unique re- 
sources. 


Most of the watershed area is underlain with deep deposits 
of coal; however, the entire watershed does not have coal at 
depths economically feasible to mine. No coal mining activi- 
ties are occurring in the watershed area at this time. The Great 
Divide Basin is encumbered by the coal withdrawal, which 
precludes disposal of the coal resource. About | ,710 acres of 
federal coal lands within that portion of the Coal Occurrence 
and Development Potential area would be open to further 
consideration for coal leasing and development (i.c., new 
competitive leasing, emergency leasing, lease modifications, 
and exchange pruposals, under the Federai Coal Manayement 
Program) with appropriate and necessary conditions and 
requirements for protection of other land and resource values 
and uses (see Appendix 3). 


Coal gas is present only where coal is found; thus, the 
potential exists for development in the southern half of the 
watershed area. Limited expioraiion and no development for 
coalbed methane has occurred. 


Potential exists for development of mineral materials (sand, 
gravel, and volcanic rock). 


A number of current mining claims affect the northeastern 
portion of the planning area, specifically areas north of the 
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Honeycomb Buttes and Oregon Buttes (Map 48). No Notices 
or Plans have been received for any of these claims. 


The entire watershed area is open to seismic activity, 
except in wilderness study areas (although seismic activity 
can occur within WSAs depending upon the method used). 


The Red Desert Watershed Area lies within the western 
portion of the Great Divide Basin, a 3,500-square mile inter- 
nally drained basin. It is dominated by dry, shallow depres- 
sions that are the remnants of Pleistocene era lakes. Other 
geologic features found include badlands, flat-topped mesas, 
isolated buttes, and active sand dunes. Over 6 miles of faults 
lie in the northeastern part of the area. Landslides can occur 
around areas of steep terrain. Windblown sand is a common 
occurrence. Vertebrate fossils of scientific significance have 
been found in other parts of the planning area in formations 
like those in the Red Desert Watershed Area. 


The watershed area provides many recreational opportuni- 
ties. Sight-seeing and hunting are two of the most popular 
forms of recreation, while rock hunters can find a variety of 
interesting rocks, including petrified wood and agates around 
the Oregon Buttes area. Outstanding opportunities exist for 
solitude. Several types of tours are available to individuals or 
groups, including wagon train, horse, and mountain bike 
tours. The Red Desert backcountry byway was identified in 
the Green River RMP. 


The management objectives are to develop, maintain, 
preserve, or enhance the various recreational activities such as 
camping, picnicking, winter sports, and collecting that occur 
in the Red Desert Watershed Area, provide for an optimum 
and satisfying visitor experience, and enhance hunting and 
fishing opportunities to maximize the visitors recreation ex- 
perience. Camping restrictions limit camping to 14 days. 
ORV use has been limited to existing roads or trails. 


Many roads and trails provide access into the area includ- 
ing a county road network and private and BLM roads. 


The Red Desert Watershed Area is dominated by well to 
excessively drained scils from 10 to 40 inches deep over 
bedrock. The dominant soil types have a sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, or loam “urface and substrata. These soils formed 
on upland plains dissected by rocky ravines, short escarp- 
ments, and draws. Slopes range from 5 to 30 percent. 
Scattered throughout the basin are very deep, moderately well 
drained soils dominated by silty clays. These soils formed in 
level basins and on fans derived from alkaline and saline 
lacustrine deposits. Included are areas of playa lakes which 
seasonaily retain water. Slopes range from Oto 3 percent. The 
Killpecker Dune field, coinposed of active and dormant sand 
dunes, traverses the area. Slopes range from 5 to 30 peicent. 


Vegetation in the Red Desert Watershed Area primarily 
consists of big and low sagebrush communities found under 
the low density sagebnish classification (less than 35 percent 
ground cover). The big sagebrush community generally 
occupies areas where precipitation averages 7 to 9 inches per 
year and soils are sandy or loamy, well drained, and non- 
alkaline. The major shrub component of the big sagebrush 
commun'ty is Wyoming big sagebrush; other species com- 
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monly found in this ecosystem are: rabbitbrush, winterfat, 
sandberg bluegrass, wheatgrasses, ricegrass, sandwort, and 
buckwheat. 


Lesquerella macrocarpa is a candidate plant species under 
review for listing as threatened or endangered under the 
Federal Endangered Species Act, and can be found on Bush 
Rim, Oregon Buttes, and Continental Peak. Lesquerella 
macrocarpa, large-fruited bladderpod, occurs on sparsely- 
vegetated clay flats, benches, slopes, and hills. It is found in 
association with Gardner’s saltbush. 


Visual management classifications of II and III occur in the 
watershed area. The westernmost portion of the area has been 
identified as Class III], encompassing over 63,720 acres, 
although isolated flat-topped mesas and buttes are qualified as 
Class II (105,290 acres). 


The Red Desert Watershed Area falls within the Great 
Divide Basin, hydrologically a closed basin. Most streams are 
intermittent and flow toward the center of the basin into playa 
lakes where they either recharge the aquifers or, more likely, 
evaporate. Artesian groundwater, as well as unconfined 
groundwater, is found throughout the watershed area. Gener- 
ally, sedimentary rocks associaied with the flanks of the 
surrounding uplifts create favorable conditions for extensive 
artesian groundwater systems. Although unconfined ground- 
water is found, water movemient is generally toward the 
central part of the Great Divide Basin. Few studies on 
groundwater occurrence within the Red Desert have been 
conducted to date. Five formations known to contain ground- 
water within the watershed area include the Bridger, Laney 
Shale, Wilkins Peak, Tipton Shale, and Wasatch formations. 
Water quality ranges from poor to good depending on the 
formation. Generally, the quality of groundwater decreases 
with depth. Most existing wells range from 500 to 1,200 feet 
in depth. The Almond Formation, a good potential source of 
domestic drinking water, is found in the western rim of the 
area. 


All or portions of four Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs), 
encompassing about 73,080 acres, are found within the por- 
tion of the Red Desert in the planning area. These are the 
Alkali Basin, South Pinnacles, Oregon Buttes, and Honey- 
comb Buttes Wilderness Study Areas. WSAs are managed 
unde: the “Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for 
Lands Under Wilderness Review” (USDI 1995). 


The Red Desert Watershed Area contains a portion of the 
Great Divide Basin Wild Horse Manag rent Area. The wild 
horse area is managed by objectives outlined mn the Divide 
Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Plan implemented in 
1982. This plan provides for ihe protection and management 
of 415 to 600 wild horses. Management objectives of diverse 
age, color, sex, and general good health have been achieved 
and are presently being maintained. 


The Great Divide Basin is a cold, high elevation, desert 
environment that provides habitats for a variety of wildlife 
species. Low precipitation, short growing season, and cool 
average ambient temperature result in limited plant growt! 
and forage production. Saline soils also limit forage produc- 
tion and species occurrence of both plants and animals. Along 
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Bush Rim, Freighter Gap, and other rims surrounding the 
basin, vegetation is highly variable and provides the most 
cover and forage. Small pockets of aspen, willow, and 
serviceberry are found where snow accumulates. Unique 
plant species occur on clay outcrops of Honeycomb Buttes 
and Continental Peak. Wildlife using the rim habitats include 
elk, deer, porcupine, golden eagles, red-tailed hawks, ferrugi- 
nous hawks, prairie falcons, bobcat, sage grouse, and a variety 
of songbirds. 


Aspen provide cover for deer and elk fawn to escape from 
predators and people. The aspen also affords nesting areas for 
hawks and songbirds. Limber pine occurs on the southeast 
slope of Steamboat Mountain and Oregon Buttes where flick- 
ers, porcupine, Clark’s nutcracker, and Wortman’s golden- 
mantled squirrel are found. South-facing slopes containing 
serviceberry, mountain mahogany, and currants are favored 
as deer and elk winter range. Deer, elk, and antelope winter 
in various parts of the basin. 


Clay, siltstone, and sandstone outcrops across the basin are 
used by nesting raptors. Golden eagle, great-horned owl, and 
prairie falcon prefer the side slopes and cavities, while ferrugi- 
nous and red-tailed hawks nest atop pinnacles and rocks. 
Raptors can be found throughout the watershed area, although 
most are concentrated in the Oregon Buttes ACEC and the 
Honeycomb Buttes WSA. Active raptor nests are closed to 
surface disturbing activities and seasonal restrictions apply to 
any construction activity during the period from February | 
through July 31 within !/2 mile (or line of sight depending 
upon the topography) of an active nest. 


Below the talus slopes, vegetation is predominately sage- 
brush, greasewood, saltbush, or forb community. These 
habitats are favored by antelope, prairie dog, jackrabbit, swift 
fox, badger, and short-horned lizard. Snowy plover, northern 
shrike, horned lark, and burrowing owl are common residents. 
Occupied white-tailed prairie dog habitat exists here. Reports 
of black-footed ferret sightings have been recorded near 
Buffalo Hump. A variety of game and non-game species 
inhabit the watershed area. Big game species such as elk, mule 
deer, and antelope can be found. 


Crucial winter range is located mostly along the southern 
and western perimeters. Seasonal restrictions apply to crucial 
winter range or calving areas from November 15 through 
April 30. 


Two sage grouse leks are !ocated on federai iands within 
the watershed area. Seasonal restrictions apply to strutting 
grounds and nesting areas between March 15 and July 31. 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC 
(45,830 acres in the planning area) 


The South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC was designated 
in August 1997. Management priority and emphasis was 
given to maintaining and enhancing the visual and historical 
integrity of historic trails and their surrounding viewscape. 
The portion of the ACEC containing the Lander Cutoff of the 
Oregon/Mormon Pioneer/Pony Express/California National 
Historic Trails is not within the planning area. 
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Management of the ACEC is described in detail in the 
Green River RMP (USDI 1997) and summarized in Appendix 
3). The ACEC is open to consideration of oi land gas leasing 
with appropriate mitigation (Appendix 3). Vibroseis acuvity 
will not occur within 300 feet of the historic trails. Shothole 
activity would not be allowed along the trails. Other geo- 
physical operations would be allowed within the historic trails 
corridors if site specific analysis determines that no effects 
adverse to the visual integrity of the trails would occur. 


The scenic vista of South Pass is among the most important 
historic landscapes because South Pass served as the primary 
mountain gateway to the West along the Oregon, Mormon 
Pioneer, Pony Express, and California National Historic Trails. 
The pass was the site where emigrant travelers traversed the 
Continental Divide. South Pass thus marks roughly the 
halfway point in the epic westward journey. The topographic 
setting of South Pass facilitated American setiiecnent of the 
Pacific Northwest, thus solidifying United State: sovereignty 
over that region. South Pass is located on the northwest edge 
of the Wyoming Basin — a desert-like geographical feature 
which extends south for 150 miles and forms a complete break 
in the Rocky Mountain chain. 


The site on the pass where several commemorative mark- 
ers have been placed is already listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. In 1959, the National Park Service desig- 
nated South Pass a National Historic Landmark (NHL). The 
National Park Service proposed a boundary for the NHL in 
1984. An official boundary has not been delineated. 


The area having the most historic value is the viewscape 
created by the Continental Divide, including the top rim of 
Pacific Butte on the south and the divide between waters 
flowing to Pacific Creek and the Sweetwater River on the 
north and east. 


The ACEC also contains wildlife habitat values. In par- 
ticular, elk use the area and two elk calving areas occur within 
the ACEC. 


Special Status Plant Species ACEC (0 
acres in the planning area) 


The Special Status Plant Species ACEC was designated in 
August 1997. Management priority and emphasis was given 
to maintaining or enhancing these species and their habitats. 
Although no species associated with the ACEC occur within 
the planning area, there is potential for other sensitive species 
(Lesquerella macrocarpa) to be added to the ACEC (see the 
special status plant species section of the affected environ- 
ment). The management actions provided in the Green River 
RMP allow for consideration of other species to be added to 
this ACEC. 


Special Status Plant species are those which are proposed 
for listing, officially listed (T&E), or candidates for listing as 
threatened or endangered by the Secretary of the Interior 
under the provisions of the Endangered Species Act; those 
listed \ »r proposed for listing by a state in a category implying 
potent al endangerment or extinction; and those jesignated by 
State Directors as sensitive. 
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Steamboat Mountain ACEC (43,310 


acres in the planning area) 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC was Gesignated in August 
1997 and a notice published in the Federal Register on July i0, 
1998. The Federal Register notice indicated that the ACEC 
was 43,270 acres of BLM-adrviinistzved public land. Updated 
information shows that there are 43,310 acres in the ACEC. 
The boundary did not change. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC area contains approxi- 
mately 43,310 acres of public lands. Forming the south ex of 
the general location area are the talus slopes off the bas< of 
Steamboat Rim and Steamboat Mountain. Easterly, the area 
follows the road at the head of Split Rock Canyon northerly 
along the Continental Divide to the top of the dugway on Bush 
Rim. Here it follows a two-track trail northwesterly and north 
to Parnell Creek. The north area follows Parnell Creek 
downstream tc Jack Morrow Creek, and then follows the road 
all the way to Indian Gap. From Indian Gap, it follows a two 
track southerly along the base of Steamboat Rim until it meets 
the existing Sand Dunes ACEC. From here it follows the Sand 
Dunes ACEC poundary until it reaches the talus slopes at the 
southera boundary. 


The area has highly varied topographic features and ranges 
in clevation froin 7,063 to 8,683 feet. Unique habitats of 
stabilized sand dunes occur here that are found nowhere else 
in the Field Office area. Tall sagebrush communities (up to 8- 
12 feet tall) provide escape cover, shelter, thermal protection, 
and parturition areas. An understory of bitterbrush and a 
variety of other shrubs and grasses provide forage. Some of 
these sagebrush have been estimated to be over 300 years old. 


Livestock grazing occurs in the ACEC and consists mainly 
of summer use by cattle. Livestock grazing did not occur from 
1991 to 1996. Currently, the vegetation in the ACEC is in 
good condition, partially due to a lack of livestock grazing, 
good yearly precipitation, and good growing seasons. 


Limber pine and aspen communities provide habitat to a 
wide variety of wildlife but are limited in size and localities 
making them extremely important. Browsing by elk is defi- 
nitely limiting aspen in many locations. Other mountain shrub 
communities such as serviceberry and mountain mahogany 
provide browse in deep snow conditions. Grass-covered 
ridgetops offer additional forage for elk during crucial winter 
periods. 


Because of the terrain (steep slopes with dense sagebrush 
used for elk calving and high ridge tops utilized during the 
winter), elk use the area year round. Elk are the least tolerant 
to human disturbance of any of the big game species that 
inhabit the planning area. Activities tend to displace the elk 
great distances (to 3 miles) due to the extended sight distance. 
in this desert terrain. Elk tend to abandon the Steamboat area 
rather than seek shelter in adjacent canyons because of the 
narrowness of benches and canyons and lack of hiding cover. 
Loss of crucial e!k winter ranges in the Pine and Cedar Canyon 
areas due to intensive oil and gas development and human 
intrusion make the Steamboat area critical to the survival of 
this elk herd. Intensive development of any kind in the 








Steamboat area will displacement of elk from this area for the 
term of the activity. 


Water is abundant and found in good distribution through 
springs, ephemeral and perennial streams, seeps, and reser- 
voirs. Snow pack commonly lies along steep slopes in lee 
areas late into spring. Two supplemental wildlife waters 
(guzzlers) are found in the ACEC. Flockets associated with 
the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC are also extremely important 
to a wide variety of wildlife that inhabit the area. 


The Sands-Steamboat elk herd has fluctuated widely from 
a high population of about | ,100 in the late 1970s to about 245 
in 1979-1980. The Steamboat Herd Unit objective is 500. 
This herd ranges from just north of Green River to Red Hill 
(east of Point of Rocks) and north to Wyoming Highway 28 
and the Sweetwater River. Roughly one-third of the elk are 
found in the special management area yearlong. 


The Sands-Steamboat elk herd is very important to local 
Wyoming residents, and is one of the only true desert elk herds 
in Wyoming. These elk are highly visible and are seen 
frequently by people driving through the sand dunes, Steam- 
boat Mountain, and the Red Desert areas. Past public meet- 
ings held for coalbed methane development in the Steamboat 
Mouniain area brought up concern over this elk herd being 
displaced from the region. 


Historically, from 400 to 700 deer from the Wind River 
Mouniains wintered here. Construction of the Wyoming 
Highway 28 fence in about 1979 apparently interrupted winter 
migration. Less than 250 deer presently winter in this area, 
although it serves as excellent spring-summer-fall deer range. 
Most suitable habitats are occupied by deer during these 
Seasons. 


Currently the Steamboat Mountain ACEC has a seasonal 
closure to protect big game birthing areas from May | to June 
30). This closure applies to Steamboat proper and associated 
basin big sagebrush areas that provide cover and fawn/calf 
rearing habitat. 


The Steamboat Mountain ACEC, along with the Sand 
Dunes ACEC and overlapping crucial winter ranges is part of 
what is called the “Core Area” within the planning area. The 
“Core Area” is approximately 80,410 acres in size and is 
considered the most crucial habitat for many of the species 
(especially eik and deer) that inhabit the planning area. The 
“Core Area” and much of the entire planning area is relatively 
undisturbed from December through June. Roads in the area 
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are limited and are not maintained (no snow removal) during 
this time. 

The Steamboat Mountain ACEC has a high potential for oil 
and gas development. 


About 9,870 acres of federal coal lands within that portion 
of the Coal Occurrence and Development Potential area that 
is within the ACEC, would be open to further consideration 
for coal leasing and development (i.e., new competitive leas- 
ing, emergency leasing, lease modifications, and exchange 
proposals, under the Federal Coal Management Program) 
with appropriate and necessary conditions and requirements 
for protection of other land and resource values and uses (see 
Appendix 3). Leasing and development of federal coal in the 
area (approximately 9,870 acres) will be considered for sub- 
surface mining methods only. Development plans (e.g., mine 
plans) would be required to ensure adequate measures are 
taken to protect and maintain the elk herd and habitat. The 
location of surface fac\'\.; relating to subsurface mining 
would be considered on a case-by-case basis. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC (20 
acres in the planning area) 


The White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC was designated 
to protect Indian drawings associated with the early ancestors 
of the present Shoshone tribe and perhaps other tribes. Com- 
mon drawings include human figures, elk, buffalo, feather 
head dresses, and human stick figures. The ACEC was 
officially designated on April 16, 1982. 


Management actions are identified in the Green River 
RMP and summarized in Appendix 3). The ACEC is closed 
to surface disturbing activities and is currently unleased. 


The petroglyphs and ‘ nmediate area are intensively used 
by local schools for envir....nental education field trips. The 
area below the petroglyph panel, adjacent to the access road. 
has been degraded by uncontrolled off-road vehicle use. 
These impacts will begin to reverse themselves if off-road 
vehicle and foot traffic are channeled by establishing a park- 
ing area and access footpath. The surrounding area is also an 
important deer fawning area and an important raptor nesting 
area. Scenic viewing of Boars Tusk and the surrounding area 
is also a popular use. The White Mountain Petroglyphs have 
received a moderate amount of vandalism over the years, 
including bullet holes, modern graffiti, and chalk marks 
within the carvings. 








UNDERGROUND WATER CLASS 
TT] 
Agriculture Livestock 
Concentration’ Concentration’ 
5.0 5.0 
0.1 U.2 
0.4 —_ 
0.75 5.0 
0.01 0.05 
100.0 2,000.0 
0.1 0.05 
0.05 1.0 
0.2 0.5 
5.0 -- 
5.0 0.1 
2.5 — 
0.2 -- 
—_ 0.00005 
0.2 — 
_ 10.0 
~ 100.0 
10.0 10.0 
0.02 0.05 
200.0 3,000.0 
2,000.0 5,000.0 
5.0 5.0 
0.1 0.1 
2.0 25.0 
4.5-0 9 8.1. 6.5-8.5 s.u. 
SAR _ 8 — 
RSC° -- 1.25 meq/l -—- 
Combined Total 
Radium 226 and 
Radium 228° 5 pCi/ § | 5 pir 
Total Strontium 90° & pCi & pCi 8 pcul 
Gross alpha particie 
radioaciivity (in- 
cluding Radiuni 226 
but excluding Fiadori 
and Uranium)‘ 15 pCi) 15 pCi 15 pCi 
‘ my/, unless of erwise ind\-* ted 
? measured in i tandard units (3.u.) 
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* meq/ = milliequivalents per liter 
* pCi = picoCuries per liter 


Source: State of Wyoming, Department of Environmental Quality. “Water Quality Rules and Regulations, Chapter 
Vill." 


NOTES: Milligrams Per Liter, abbreviated mg/i, means milligrams of solute per liter of solution - equivalent to parts 
per million assuming unit density of water. 


Standard Unit, abbreviated s.u., is the unit of measurement used to describe the numerical pH of a solution, 
fluid, or pollutant. 


Milliequivaients Per Liter, abbreviated meq/|, used to report the Residual Sodium Carbonate concentration in 
water used for irrigation, is defined as 0.001 of the equivalent weight of the ion per liter volume. 


PicoCuries Per Liter, abbreviated pCi/, is a measure of radioactivity of waters or fluids. A picoCurie is 
equal to 10° curie; a curie is defined as 3.7 x 10"° disintegrations per second. 


pH is a term to express the intensity of the acid or basic condition. A pH value of 7.0 at 25 degrees 
Centigrade is neutral, with pHs of less than 7.0 progressively more acid and pHs of greater than 7.0 
progressively more basic. 


Residual Sodium Carbonate, abbreviated RSC, is defined as twice the concentration of carbonate or 
bicarbonate a water would contain after subtracting an amount equivalent to the calcium plus the 
magnesium, and is a measure of potential hazard which exists when waters high in carbonate and 
bicarbonate and relatively low in calcium and magnesium are used for irrigation. 


Sodium Adsorption Ratio, abbreviated SAR, of a water is defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Laboratory (1954) as: 











where ion concentrations are expressed in milliequivalents per liter. The SAR predicts 1easonably well the 
degree to which irrigation water tends to enter into cation-exchange reactions in soil. 

Total Dissolved Solids, abbreviated TDS, is the sum of the dissolved mineral constituents in water, 
expressed as mg/l. 

The Rock Springs Fisid Office does not routinely test for all parameters listed in the DEQ guidelines. The 


choice of test parameters is based upon know?i poteritial hazards and information needed for ongoing 
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TABLE 3-2 


ALLOTMENT ACRES LOCATED WITHIN 


THE JACK MORROW HILLS PLANNING AREA 



























































Allotment Number Allotment Category — cmuenae — — py 
Hills Are in JMHCAP Area 

301600 4th of July | 9,760 3,260 3 

320700 Pacific Springs C 320 320 100 

321400 Johnson Place C 60 60 100 
321500 Crookston Ranch C 10 10 100 
330700 Hay Meadow C 380 380 100 
1300700 Pacific Creek’ M 182,220 182,220 100 
1300800 Bar X M 4,060 4,010 99 
1301100 Continental Peak M 81,970 81,970 100 
1301200 Red Desert M 24:°:,200 73,090 30 
1301300 Bush Rim M 92,710 92,710 100 
1301400 Steamboat Mountain | 33,650 32,610 97 
1301500 Sands 105,210 100,440 95 
1301800 Rock Springs M 1,009,790 2,230 0.28 
1310700 Middle Hay C 298 298 100 
1311400 Chiltons Place C 140 140 100 
1311500 Houghton Ranch C 270 270 100 




















‘ An additional 1,170 acres of Bureau of Recreation Lands occur within the Pacific Creek Allotment (183,390 total federal acres). 
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TABLE 3-3 
ALLOTMENT/OPERATOR DATA FOR JMH PLANNING AREA 
Permitted Use 
Livestock | Class of Cattle | Sheep 
Allotment Operator Use Period AUMs 
4th of July D. Mines 13 Cc 05/16-07/20 12 25 
(numbers adjusted 13 Cc 10/01-12/06 13 25 16 41 
by 0.03) 
Pacific Springs Blair & Hay 63 C 06/01-06/30 29 29 29 29 
Johnson Place D. Mines 2 C 05/01-09/30 10 10 10 10 
Crookston Ranch | DeLambert 2 C 06/01-07/31 4 4 4 4 
Hay Meadow Blair & Hay 157 C 10/01-11/03 91 91 91 91 
Pacific Creek DeLambert 75 C 05/01-05/02 5 5 5 5 
Magagna Brothers 220 S 10/01-10/15 22 22 22 22 
Blair & Hay 949 C 05/01-12/31 7,032 | 7,030 4,526 11,556 7,030 
Erramouspe Brothers 750 S 07/15-07/16 10 10 10 10 
G&E Livestock 2,835 S 12/01-12/02 37 38 38 38 
Bar X Sheep 1,119 S 05/25-05/26 15 15 15 15 
White Acom 90 C 05/01-05/31 92 90 90 90 
Bar X Bar X Sheep 210 C 06/01-10/15 463 | 463 463 463 
(numbers adjusted 
by 0.99) 
Continental Peak Magagna Brothers 572 S 05/01-10/31 630 | 630 41 671 630 
Robert Hellyer 293 C 05/01-10/31 1,631 | 1,635 613 2,248 1,635 
Erramouspe Brothers 531 C 05/11-10/31 2,923 2,923 
1,555 Ss 05/19-07/15 540 | 3,463 347 3,810 540 
Bar X Sheep 3,060 S 05/25-05/26 40 40 40 40 
White Acorn 17 C 05/01-05/31 17 17 17 17 
Red Desert Magagna Brothers 847 S 05/01-10/31 953 | 946 19 965 946 
(numbers adjusted | Blair & Hay 175 C 05/01-12/15 1,251 | 1,251 1,962 3,213 1,251 
by 0.30) Erramouspe Brothers 1,095 S 05/01-05/06 43 43 43 43 
Bar X Sheep 204 C 05/15-10/14 935 | 935 266 1,201 935 
White Acorn 8 13 21 8 
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TABLE 3-3 
ALLOTMENT/OPERATOR DATA FOR JMH PLANNING AREA 
Permitted Use 
Livestock | Class of Cattle | Sheep 
Allotment Operator Use Period AUMs 

Bush Rim Magagna Brothers 640 S 10/01-10/15 63 o4 64 64 
(numbers adjusted | Blair & Hay 815 S 05/02-06/01 166 | 166 166 166 
by 0.99) Erramouspe Brothers 3,300 S 04/30-05/01 43 22 22 22 

Bar X Sheep 967 Cc 05/25-09/15 3,814 | 3,814 2,456 6,270 3,814 

White Acorn 71 75 146 71 
Steamboat Blair & Hay 378 S 05/02-06/01 78 79 79 79 
Mountain Bar X Sheep 19 19 19 
(numbers adjusted | D. Mines 413 C 07/21-09/30 821 | 822 1,174 1,996 822 
by 0.97) 
Sands Midland Dunton 1,647 S 11/27-11/30 44 44 44 44 
(numbers adjusted 269 Ss 10/01-12/31 162 | 206 19 225 206 
by 0.95) DeLambert 199 C 05/06-11/05 1,206 | 1,194 336 1,530 1,194 

G&E Livestock 7,790 S 04/25-04/25 51 51 51 51 

GZ Livestock 202 C 05/15-12/15 1,696 | 1,699 823 2,522 1,699 

91 Cc 05/10-11/11 558 | 552 337 889 552 

White Acom 51 51 51 

Roberts Livestock 1,105 S 11/01-12/14 320 | 324 39 363 324 
Rock Springs’ Blair & Hay 4 S 03/01-04/30 2 2 2 2 
(numbers adjusted 1 Cc 05/01-12/15 1 1 1 1 
by 0.0028) 4 S 12/16-02/28 2 4 1 5 4 

D. Mines 1 Cc 05/15-12/15 4 4 1 5 4 
Middle Hay Blair & Hay 15 C 06/01-07/31 16 16 16 16 
Chiltons Place D. Mines 3 C 05/01-09/30 15 15 15 15 
Houghton Ranch Chilton Land and 11 C 05/02-06/01 11 2 12 12 

Livestock 
Total AUMs in Jack Morrow Hills 22,767 | 3,265 
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TABLE 3-4 
PREVIOUS 5-YEAR LIVESTOCK GRAZING USE IN JMH PLANNING AREA 
Average \'se Average Non- Average Use Average Use Total 
Allotment Operator 1998 1997 1996 1995 1994 Total use Tota! Total for Cattle for Sheep over 
(5 Years) (5 Years) over 5 Years 5 Years 

4th of July D. Mines 12 2 2 

Ken Routh 25° 25° 25 
Pacific Springs Blair & Hay 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 
Johnson Place D. Mines 10 2 2 

Chilton Land & Livestock 10 10 10 10 8 8 
Crookston Ranch DeLambert 4 - 4 4 4 - 4 
Hay Meadow Biair & Hay 91° 91° aB* 91° | 91° 91 
Pacific Creek DeLambert 5° 5° 5° es oe 5 

Magagna Brothers 39 54 49 100; 81 64.6 65 

Blair & Hay 5,496 4,522 2,187 4,450 | 3,294 3,990 3,990 

Erramouspe Brothers 10° 10 * 10 * 10° | 10° 10 

G&E Livestock 38 * 38 * 38 * 38* | 38° 38 

Bar X Sheep 15° 15° 18° 15*} 15° 15 

White Acom 90 * 90 * 90° 90° | 90° 90 
Bar X Bar X Sheep 323 414 439 248 | 257 336.2 336 
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TABLE 34 
PREVIOUS 5-YEAR LIVESTOCK GRAZING USE IN JMH PLANNING AREA 
Average Use Average Non- Average Use Average Use Total 
Allotment Operator 1998 1997 1996 1995 1994 Total use Total Total for Cattle for Sheep over 
(5 Years) (5 Years) over 5 Years 5 Years 
Continental Peak Magagna Brothers 198 135 104 177 | 238 170.4 170 
Robert Hellyer 1,629 1,637 1,485 1,202 | 1,043 1399.2 1,399 
Erramouspe Brothers 3,463 * 3,463° | 3,463° 3,463 * | 3,463° 3463 
Bar X Sheep 41° 41° 41° 41°} 41° 32.8 
White Acom 17° 17° 17° 17° | 17° 13.6 
Red Desert Magagna Brothers 223 136 160 211 | 289 203.8 204 
Blair & Hay 117 375° 375° 375* | 375° 23.4 300 23 
Erramouspe Brothers 13° 13° 13° 13° 13° 13 
Bar X Sheep 71 37 279° 55 21 36.8 55.8 37 
White Acom 2° 2° 2° 2 2° 2 
Bush Rim Magagna Brothers 33 38 33 58 86 49.6 50 
Biair & Hay 166 * 166 * 166 * 166 * | 166° 132.8 
Erramouspe Brothers 22 * 22° 22° 22° | 22° 17.6 
Bar X Sheep 926 1,152 3,814 * 572 | 1,063 742.6 762.8 743 
White Acom 71° 71° 71° 71°] 71° 56.8 
Steamboat Mountain Blair & Hay 78 78° 78° 78° | 78° 15.6 62.4 16 
Bar X Sheep 19° 19 * 19° 19° |} 19° 19 
D. Mines 386 77.2 77 
Steamboat Not Leased 822 * 822° 328.8 
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TABLE 3-4 
PREVIOUS 5-YEAR LIVESTOCK GRAZING USE IN JMH PLANNING AREA 
Average Use Average Non- | Average Use Average Use Total 
Allotment Operator 1998 1997 1996 1995 1994 Total use Total Total for Cattle for Sheep over 
(5 Years) (5 Years) over 5 Years 5 Years 
Sands Midland Dunton 184 90 217 76 85 130.4 130 
DeLambert 1,194 1,194 1,194 1,194 | 1,194 1194 1,194 
G&E Livestock 21 19 3% 19 17 22.4 22 
GZ Livestock 1,699 1,552 1,693 988.80 989 
White Acom $t° 51° 51° 51° | 51° 51 
Roberts Livestock 320 320 320 320 | 320 320 320 
Rock Springs* Blair & Hay 5° 5° 5° 5° 5° 3 
figures 
D. Mines 4 3 3 2.20 2 
Middle Hay Blair & Hay 16 16° 16 16 16 12.8 3.2 13 
Chiltons Place D. Mines 15 3 3 
"Chilton Land and Livestock 15 15 15 15 12 12 
Houghton Ranch Chilton Land and Livestock 11 11 11 11] 11 11 11 
Allotment Total 9651 5,661 8861 990 
Total Active Use 13,038 11,373 8,005 8,767 | 8,073 
Total Not Scheduled 4,119 5,435 9,512 4,572 | 4,572 
* non-use/not scheduled 


- Chilton Land and Livestock was suspended until 05/15/1996 Steamboat, 4th of July, Rock Springs, Sands Allotments 
- Don Mines Rock Springs Allotment 1996-1998 

- Leased 4th of July, Steamboat, Johnson Piece Chilton Place, 1996-2000 

- GZ Livestock 1996-1998 Sands 
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TABLE 3-5 



































RANGELAND STANDARDS 
NOT MET (N) OR UNKNOWN (U) 
FY 99 
Rangeland Standards Not Met 
Allotment or Unknown 
1;,21]3 4;51]6 
Bar-X U 
Bush Rim U 
Continental Peak U 
. 4” of July U 
Pacific Springs U 
Pacific Creek N | N U 
Red Desert U 
Sands U 
Steamboat Mountain N U 






























































WELLS DRILLED IN THE JMH 
|SEC. TWN. DIR. RNG. DIR. QTR/QTR FOOTAGE DIR. FOOTAGE DIR OPERATOR UNIT FIELD NAME WELL SURF. ELEV. DEEPEST SPUD TOTAL NMEEPEST COMPL. COMP. 
NO. ELEV. TYPE Fi&.D FORMATION DATE DEPTH FORMATION DATE STATUS 
30 27 +N 98 W se se 660  fsi 660 fel CHORNEY Oil CO CIRCLE BAR UNIT 1 7163 KB WILDCAT Mesaverve 19710714 10870 Mesaverde 19710014 PGA 
3 27 ON 99 W sw nw 1900 fn 510 fwi EUROPEAN SOUTHWEST CO CONTINENTAL PEAK UNIT 1-3 7389 KB WILOCAT 19820626 5005 Tertiary 19620810 P&A 
25 27 +N 99 W nw se 1980 fs! 1780 fel DAVIS OILCO HONEYCOMB BUTTES UNIT 1 7238 KB WILDCAT Lance 19790722 13084 Rock Springs 19791008 P&A 
26 27 +N 99 W sw Sw 660 fsi 660 fwi ENERGETICS INC HARRIS SLOUGH UNIT 1-A 7241 KB WILDCAT Lance 19810118 13620 Ericson 19810430 P&A 
17 27 +N 100 W sw nw 1461 fn 1177 fwi AMOCO PRODUCTION CO SOUTH PASS UNIT 1 7428 KB WILDCAT Morrison 19810306 22047 Morrison 19630413 PBA 
30 27 +N 100 W c sw 1320 fs! 1320 fwi BRITISH AMER OIL PR920 CO 1 7742 KB WILDCAT 19891022 11012 Lewis 19600102 D&A 
9 27 ON 101 W nw sw 1980 fs! 460 fwi SKINNER ROBERT E 1-9 7390 GR WILDCAT 0 3004 Te~"ary 1978 O8A 
9 27 +N 101 W ne sw 1990 fsi 1980 fwi WESTCOAST OIL CO iNC 1 7438 KB WILDCAT Precamurion 19770604 9601 19770631 P&A 
24 27 +N 101 W ne nw 990 S$ 990 W_ SINCLAIR OIL & GAS CO ORE. SON TRAIL UNIT 1 8065 GR WILDCAT 19470623 1658 Tertiary 19470621 P&A 
24 27 ON 101 W swoaw 1980 fn 660 fwi MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY CO DICKIE SPRINGS UNIT 1 8035 KB DICKIE Lance 19700614 12272 Mesaverde 19701003 P&A 
29 27 +N 102 W se nw 1650 fn 1650 fwi SUPERIOR Oil CO 1 7034 GR WILDCAT Wasatch 19430727 3458 Wasatch 19430625 
32 28 N 101 W se nw 1980 fi 1980 fwi AMERICAN QUASAR PETR CO 1 7581 KB WILDCAT Hilliard 19740827 15040 Mesaverde 19751106 PGA 
36 28 N 102 W nw se 1961 fsi 2166 fel AMERICAN QUASAR PETR CO MONUMENT DRAW UNIT 36-33 7372 KB WILDCAT Eocene 198610922 3260 Tertiary 19811029 P&A 
5 22 N 104 W se Sw 660  fsi 1980 fwi BRITISH AMER OIL PROD CO 1 6694 KB WILDCAT Ericson 19620107 3712 Ericson 19620120 D&A 
1 22 +N 105 W sw Sw 660 fs! 660 fw BRITISH AMER Oil PROD CO 1 7044 KB WILDCAT Ericson 19611106 5001 Ericson 19611119 O&A 
5 22 +N 105 W lot 11 2051 fn 1980 fel HUSKY Oil CO EDEN UNIT 7-5 7233 KB WILDCAT Ericson 19721031 11036 Baxter 19730117 OBA 
6 22 +N 105 W sw ne 3301 fi 1818 fei HUSKY OIL CO EDEN UNIT 74 6964 KB WILDCAT Mesaverde 19740622 9383 Ericson 19741013 P&A 
11 22 +N 106 W swnw 2334 = fn 306 fwi HUSKY OIL CO EDEN UNIT 5-11 7683 KB WILDCAT Dakota 0 18150 Madison 19751030 D&A 
1 23 +N 101 W ne ne 607 = fni 662 fel SUN RAY MIO-CONT Oil CO BIG DUNE UNIT 3 6996 KB WILDCAT Almond 19610919 5720 Almond 19610829 D&A 
4 23 =2ON 101 W se ne 1593 fi 720 fel DAVIS OiL CO TREASURE UNIT 3 7204 KB TREASURE Morrison 19610311 13066 Morrison 19810608 P&A 
4 23 =N 101 W nwew 1625 si 1065 fwi CONOCO INC BIG DUNE UNIT 4-1 7202 KB WILDCAT Ericson 19690114 $466 Ericson 19690211 O6A 
3 23. «ON 102 W se nw 1764 fn 1938 fwi WOODS PETROLEUM CORP STEAMBOAT MOUNTAIN UNIT/FIELD 1 7632 KB WILDCAT Muddy/upr 19780630 13044 Morrison 19781030 GAS 
4 23 =2ON 102 W sw ne 2240 = fn 2413 fel WOODS PETROLEUM CORP STEAMBOAT MOUNTAIN UNIT/FIELD 2 7855 KB WILDCAT Morrison 19790710 12860 Morrison 19790624 PGA 
10 23 ON 102 W ne ne 660 fni 660 fel WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 1 7996 KB WILDCAT Almond 19690802 4517 Almond 196008608 DBA 
11 23 ON 102 W se nw 2600 fini 2581 fwi WOODS PETROLEUM CORP STEAMBOAT MOUNTAIN UNIT/FIELD 4 7862 KB WILDCAT Frontier 19610801 13025 Morison 19611018 PéA 
33 23. =ON 102 W nwow 1231 ni 1308 fwi TRITON OIL & GAS CORP UNNAMED FIELD 3 7108 KB WILDCAT Blair 19900216 4600 Blair 19900801 METH 
33 23. =ON 102 W ne ne 1145 fn 1318 fel UNION PACIFIC RESOURCES UNNAMED FIELD 2-33 7061 KB WILDCAT Fox Hills 19950506 4750 Blair 19960012 METH 
1 23. =2N 103 W se nw 3300 fsi 1980 fwi MESA PETROLEUM CO 1 7960 DF WILDCAT Morrison 19730807 12091 Morison 19731014 P&A 
3 23. =2N 103 W Cc Sw 1320 fs 1320 fwi AQUITAINE OiL CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 13-3 7211 KB NITCHIE GULCH stray 19771007 10090 Lakote 19771118 GAS 
4 23. =ON 103 W ne sw 2550 si 2370 fwi AQUITAINE OlL CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1-4 7236 KB NITCHIEGULCH Dekote 19770418 10030 Dekote 19780325 GAS 
5 23. =2ON 103 W nwnw 1028 fn 750 fwi KWB PROPERTY MGMT INC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 2-5 7130 KB NITCHIEGULCH Morison 19871103 9520 Morrison 198671229 GAS 
5 23. «ON 103 W sw ne 1980 fni 2175 fel OKLAHOMA SILURIAN PTRS NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 3-6 7205 KB NITCHIEGULCH Morison 19900304 9683 Morrison 19900725 GAS 
5 23. =2ON 103 W se sw 1000 fsi 2020 fwi MCBRIDE WC INC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1-5 7104 KB NITCHIEGULCH 3rd Dakota 19660929 9236 Dakote 19661119 GAS 
6 23. «ON 103 W se nw 2047 fn 2017 fwi TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 24 69786 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 198661219 9150 Morrison 19670222 GAS 
6 23. «ON 103 W ne ne 1100  fni 750 fel TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 20-6 7087 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morrison 19690305 9361 Morrison 19690407 GAS 
6 23. =2N 1023 W # nwsw 1470 si 1125 fwi PACIFIC ENT Oil COUSA NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 30-6 6925 KB NITCHIEGULCH Morison 19690710 9012 Morrison 196908168 O&8G 
6 23. =ON 103 W c se 1320 fei 1320 fel MCBRIDE WC INC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1 7039 KB NITCHIEGULCH ODakote 196505 19 9112 Dakota 19651107 GAS 
7 23. =ON 103 W se nw 1489 fni 1303 fwi TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 14-7 6999 KB NITCHIEGULCH 2nd stray 19641115 8400 Mowry 19641231 GAS 
7 23. «ON 103 W se nw 1900 fni 2300 fwi TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 19-7 7037 KB NITCHIEGULCH Morison 19690125 9010 Morrison 19690315 GAS 
7 23. «ON 103 W ne se 2357 fi 911 fel PACIFIC ENT Oil COUSA NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 22-8 6954 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19900203 9086 Morrison 19900411 GAS 
7 23. ON 103 W ne se 1990 si 660 fel AMAX PETROLEUM CORP NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 6-7 6968 KB NITCHIE GULCH strayss 19641128 8980 Morrison 19650202 GAS 
8 23. «ON 1033 W nwow 1271 fni 1293 fi TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 15-8 7002 KB NITCHIE GULCH 19641208 5840 Baxter 19660110 J&A 
8 23. =2ON 1023 W nwow 1176 fn 1293 fwi TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 15-8X 7002 KB NITCHIEGULCH Mowry 19850114 8446 Mowry 19660606 GAS 
8 23 ON 103 W nw se 1960 si 2280 fel AMAX PETROLEUM CORP NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 78 7031 KB NITCHIEGULCH 1st Dakota 19651113 8930 Dakote 19651222 GAS 
9 23. «ON 103 W se nw 1980 fn 1980 fwi CRAINC NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 11-9 7064 KB NITCHIEGULCH Dakota 19680405 9150 Dakota 19660712 GAS 
11 23. =2ON 103 W c nw 1320 fn 1320 fwi ELF AQUITAINE PETR INC 11-11 7322 KB NITCHIEGULCH Morison 0 10254 Morrison 19760511 P&A 
i6 23 =ON 1023 W nwow 330 fn 330 fwi TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH UN!T/FIELD 17-16 7063 KB NITCHIEGULCH Morison 19870119 8870 Morrison 19670606 GAS 
16 23 «ON 103 W nw se 1650 fsi 2310 fel TRIGOOD Oil CO NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1 7086 GR NITCHIE GULCH 19620314 235 Tertiary 19620501 SUSP 
16 23_—ON 103_ W se ne 1880 _ fni 760 fei CRAINC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 9-16 7184 KB  NITCHIE GULCH Momrison 19671026 8966 Morrison 19671208 OGA 























TABLE 34 


WELLS DRILLED IN THE JMH 
SEC. TWN. DIR. RNG. DIR. QTR/IQTR FOOTAGE DIR. FOOTAGE DIR. OPERATOR UNIT/FIELD NAME WELL SURF. ELEV. DEEPEST SPUD TOTAL OEPEST COMPL. COMP. 
NO. ELEV. TYPE FIELD FORMATION DATE DEPTH FORMATION DATE STATUS 

17 23. «ON 103 W se se 660 fi 660 fel TRIGOOD OIL CO NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 1 7134 KB WILDCAT Morrison 19610918 8713 Morrison 19611115 GAS 
17 23. =N 103 W nw Sw 1980 fs 660 fwi AMAX PETROLEUM CORP NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 4-17 6949 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morrison 19630631 8750 Morrison 19631003 GAS 
18 23 ON 103 W ne ne 818 fn 527 fel TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 12-18 7031 KB NITCHIE GULCH 3rd Frontier 19631029 8200 Frontier 19631208 GAS 
18 23. =2N 103 W se nw 1550 fni 1566 fwi AMAX PETROLEUM CORP NiTCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 8-18 6923 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19651212 8923 Morrtson 19660124 GAS 
19 23. =(N 103 W se ne 2500 {ni 80 fel PACIFIC ENT Oil COUSA NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 20-19 6925 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19690503 8660 Morrison 19690614 GAS 
19 23: N 103 W se nw 1960 fn 1980 fwi AMAX PETROLEUM CORP NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 5-19 6649 GR NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19631031 8850 Morrison 19631231 GAS 
20 23. ON 103 W nw nw 465 fn 703 fwi PACIFIC ENT Oil COUSA NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 13-20 7017 KB NITCHIE GULCH 3d Frontier 19831027 8106 Mowry 19631206 GAS 
20 23. ON 103 W nw se 1960 fel 1981 fel TRIGOOD Oil CO NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 2-20 7064 KB NITCHIE GULCH Dekote 19620430 8506 Dekote 19620631 GAS 
21 23. =2N 103 W nw sw 2400 si 990 fwi PACIFIC ENT Oil CO USA NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 21-21 7145 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 198691028 8620 Morrison 19900104 GAS 
21 23. ON 103 W se nw 1860 fn 1980 fai TRIGOOD Oil CO NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 321 7036 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19620631 8480 Dekote 19621201 GAS 
22 23 =N 103 W sw nw 1640 {ni 1206 iwi LUFF EXPL CO PINE CANYON FIELD 3-22 7152 KB PINE CANYON Dakota 19820119 8770 Morrteon 19620215 P&A 
22 23. ~N 103 W se se 1120 fs 1308 fel LUFF KENNETH INC PINE CANYON FIELD 2-22 7265 KB WILDCAT Morrison 19770006 8849 Morrison 19771004 GAS 
26 23 =2N 103 W nw nw 1120 fn 1319 fwis LUFF KENNETH INC PINE CANYON FIELD 4-26 7183 GR WILDCAT Morrison 19771206 8929 Morrieon 19780610 GAS 
27 23. ON 103 W ne nw 1082 fni 1381 fwi UNION PACIFIC RESOURCES PINE CANYON FIELD 1 7420 KB NITCHIE GULCH Monison 19870608 8830 Morrison 198670601 GAS 
28 23. ON 103 W sw nw 1434 fn 1125 fwi TERRA RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH UNIT/FIELD 16-28 #7200 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morrison 19660418 8731 Morrison 19860630 GAS 
28 23. =2N 103 W ne ne 1000 fn 1050 fel BP EXPL INC PINE CANYON FIELD 1-28 7427 KB PINE CANYON Morrison 19690623 8875 Morrison 19690821 GAS 

1 23. ON 104 W v2 se 1470 fel 1320 fel TEXAS Oil & GAS CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1 6911 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19781028 9308 Morrison 19790303 GAS 

1 23. «ON 104 W ne ne 1010 fn 658 fel GULF Oil CORP INDIAN GAP UNIT/NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1 6936 OF WILDCAT Nugget 19660828 10066 Nugget 19651201 O8A 

2 23. =ON 104 W se se 660 fei 660 fel TEXAS Oil & GAS CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1 6442 GR NITCHIE GULCH Momison 19790429 9770 Morrteon 19790631 GAS 

3 23. +N 104 W ne se 1503 fel 1243 fel TEXAS Oil & GAS CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1 6810 KB NITCHIE GULCH 19600600 9660 19601107 J&A 

3 23 ON 104 W ne se 1403 fel 1243 fel C&K PETROLEUM INC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD §-3 6830 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morrison 196104068 10766 Morison 198610625 GAS 
11 23. +N 104 W se ne 1455 fni 1085 fel TEXAS Oil & GAS CORP BOARS TUSK UNIT/NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1 6691 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19800430 9654 Morrison 19810120 GAS 
11 23. ON 104 W nw se 2160 fel 1905 fel SUNSET INTL PETR CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 11-10 66289 KB NITCHIEGULCH stayss 19661031 96865 Morrieon 19670401 GAS 
12 23 ON 104 W cne 1320 {ni 1320 fel GRYNBERG JACK J NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 20-12 6605 KB NITCHIEGULCH Aspen 19690220 8997 19690516 GAS 
12 23 =(N 104 W se se 1150 fel 1210 fel AMAX PETROLEUM CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1-12 6904 KB NITCHIE GULCH Momison 19650629 8007 Morrison 19660011 GAS 
13 23. =ON 104 W sw ne 1406 fn 1515 fel TERR. RESOURCES INC NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 7-13 6676 KB NITCHIE GULCH 3rd Frontier 19730618 8400 Frontier 19730808 O8G 
15 23 =2N 104 W c se 1320 fel 1320 fel FMC WYOMING CORP BOARS TUSK UNIT/NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1-15 6734 KB NITCHIE GULCH Morison 19791225 10400 Morieon 19800313 DBA 
16 23 ON 104 W Sw Sw 2205 fai 2115 fel BOARS TUSK Oil CO 1 0 WILDCAT 0 1828 Mesuverds 19271107 DBA 
17 23 +N 104 W Sw Sw 460 fei 660 fwi HUSKY Oil CO 13-17 6717 KB WILOCAT Lance 19790618 3300 Lance 19700804 PBA 
23 23. =2N 104 W  wi2se 1320 fel 1370 fel FMC WYOMING CORP NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1-23 6763 8B WILDCAT Mowry 19790427 9681 Morison 19790601 PBA 
26 23 ON 104 W wi2ew 1320 fel 1316 fwi SOUTHLAND ROYALTY CO NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 1-26 6713 KB WILDCAT Morrison 1977020: 9914 Momieon 18770713 O8C 
29 23 ON 104 W Sw Sw 662 fei 660 ‘wi HUSKY Oil CO 1329 6732 GR WILDCAT 19790603 3117 19790814 PGA 
31 23 =2N 104 W se nw 1980 fn 1480 fwi HUSKY Oil CO 31-1 6649 KB WILDCAT Lance 19781110 3382 Lance 19781120 PGA 

2 24 +N 100 W lot 6 537 fn 660 fwi ROWAN DRLG CO INC 1 7077 KB WILDCAT Almond 19620711 8970 Extceun 19620607 O@A 

3 24 =2N 100 W ne se 1960 fel 660 fel SOHIO PET CO 1 6046 KB WILDCAT Lance 19700604 8660 Ericson 19700826 P&A 
10 24 =N 100 W ne ne 660 fn 660 fel CHEROKEE OIL & GAS CORP 1 6046 OF WILOCAT 19810606 218 19610809 O&A 
12 24 =2N 100 W Sw Sw 660 fel 660 fwi WOLF EXPL CO PINNACLES UNIT 1 6909 KB WILDCAT 19870321 9000 Ericson 19670417 DBA 
22 24 +N 100 W ne sw 2588 fel 2592 fwi WOODS PETROLEUM CORP SADOLE BAG UNIT/FIELD 1 7058 KB WILDCAT Morrison 19610631 16542 Morison 19621110 PA 
22 24 =ON 100 W nw se 2588 fai 2595 fel MONCRIEF WA JR OASIS UNIT 4 7057 KB WILDCAT Mowry 18831114 16660 Morrison 19640515 P&A 
28 24 =N 101 W se ne 2627 = fni 326 fel HPCINC TREASURE UNIT/FIELD 4 7544 KB TREASURE Morrison 19811214 14930 Morieon 19620618 GAS 
31 24 =N 101 W se nw 2055 fn 1970 fwi MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY 1 7486 KB WILDCAT Almond 19640910 5100 Anond 19640820 06A 
32 24 +N 101 W sw ne 1981 fn 1991 fel HPC INC TREASURE UNIT 2 7402 KB TREASURE Mowry 19800724 14036 Morrison 19610808 PA 
33 24 =2N 101 W ne sw 1905 fel 1986 fwi DAVIS OiL CO TREASURE UNIT/FIELD 1 7673 KB TREASURE Morrison 19790831 14426 Morrison 19800630 GAS 

7 24 +N 102 W nw sw 2025 fei 412 fwi GRYNBERG JACK & ASSOC 1-7 7406 KB WILDCAT Morrison 0 13676 Morison 19730510 DBA 
11 24 +N 102 W Sw SW 585 fel 660 fwi SOUTHLAND ROYALTY Co 1 7267 KB WILDCAT Rock Springs 19730601 7000 Rock Springs 19730617 D&A 
13 24 +N 102 W sw ne 2590 fni 2583 fel WOODS PETROLEUM CORP FREIGHTER GAP UNIT/FIELD 1 7610 KB FREIGHTER GAP Monison 19810301 14623 Morison 10610615 O8G 
14 24 +N 102 W ww ne 2691 fel 2540 fel WOODS PETROLEUM CORP FREIGHTER GAP UNIT/FIELD 2 7340 KB WILDCAT Morrisun 19610726 14130 Monieor, 16840029 PBA 
27 24 +N 102 W se ne 2130 = fni 660 fel SAN JACINTO PETR CORP MONUMENT RIDGE UNIT 1 7465 KB WILDCAT Baxter 19630613 7507 Blair 19630708 D&A 
34 24 +N 102 W ne sw 1674 fel 2136 fai WOODS PETROLEUM CORP STEAMBOAT MOUNTAIN UNIT/FIELD 3 KB WILDCAT Morrison 19790803 13004 Morison 19791129 P8A 

2 24_ oN 103_ W ne nw 626 _ fn 1979 fw SHELL Oil CO PLUNGE UNIT 21-2 7036 KB WILDCAT Ericson 19600301 5021 Ericson 19600316 D&A 
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1169 
1325 
2310 
2695 
1880 
2042 
2310 

475 

750 
1980 
1296 
1320 

520 
1320 
1320 
1495 

848 

490 
1229 
2180 
1979 
1320 
1478 
1319 
1960 
3300 
2761 
2761 
1370 
1257 

660 
1980 
3563 
1780 
1328 
1990 
1980 
1980 
1593 
1307 
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1318 
1564 
2100 
2589 
1973 
2514 
2310 

709 
1030 
1420 
1508 
1320 
2035 
1320 
1320 
1270 

848 
1520 


ISEC. TWN. DIR. RNG. DIR. QTRIQTR FOOTAGE DIR. FOOTAGE DIR. 
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OPERATOR 


WOLD JOHN S 
ENRON OIL & GAS CO 
WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 
MONCRIEF W A JR 
MCBRIDE W C INC 
WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 
TERRA RESOURCES INC 
TERRA RESOURCES INC 
TERRA RESOURCES INC 
PACIFIC ENT Oil CO USA 
TERRA RESOURCES INC 
ELF AQUITAINE PETR INC 
MCBRIDE W C INC 
AQUITAINE OIL CORP 
ELF AQUITAINE PETR INC 
BROWN H L JR 
HOUSTON OIL & MIN CORP 
KIRBY ROYALTIES INC 
TERRA RESOURCES INC 
FLORIDA EXPL CO 


PERTC PACIFIC RESOURCES INC. 


TERRA RESOURCES INC 
TERRA RESOURCES INC 
TERRA RESOURCES INC 
ROCK HILL INDUSTRIES INC 
DAVIS OIL CO 

WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 
MONCRIEF W A JR 
WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 
WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 
SOHIO Oil CO 
HUMBLE OIL & REFG CO 
DAVIS Oil CO 

PAN AMERICAN PETR CORP 
SAXON EXPL CO 

H S RESOURCES INC 
PAN AMERICAN PETR CORP 
ATLANTIC REFG CO 
SKELLY Oil CO 

KERR MCGEE OIL IND INC 
FREEPORT MINERALS CO 
SAXON EXPL CO 

WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 
EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO 
DAVIS OL CO 

WOODS PETROLEUM CORP 
MONCRIEF W A JR 
DAVIS OiL CO 
DAVIS Oil CO 
DAVIS Oil CO 


TABLE 34 
WELLS DRILLED IN THE JMH 


UNIT/FIELD NAME 


INDIAN GAP UNIT 

ESSEX MOUNTAIN FIELD 
RIM ROCK UNIT/FIELD 
RIM ROCK UNIT/FIELD 


NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 


ESSEX MOUNTAIN UNIT/FIELD 


NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 
NITCHIE GULCH FIELD 


LOST VALLEY UNIT 
LOST VALLEY UNIT 
CITATION UNIT 

CENTURION UNIT 


PARNELL CREEK UNIT 
PIRATE UNIT 


UNNAMED FIELD 
BIG BEAR UNIT/UNNAMED FIELD 


PLUNGE UNIT 


MORROW CREEK UNIT 


WELL SURF. 
NO. ELEV. 

1 7081 

18 7298 

1 7171 

2 7278 

1 7227 

21-1 7443 

30-31 6985 

10:31 7056 

40-31 7019 

20-31F 6968 

10:32 7065 

32-32 7098 

132-7141 

1333 ©7215 

1334 7367 

‘4 7605 

27056 

1 7043 

40-25 7046 

135 7019 

1 7035 

40-36 7056 

20-36 6985 

30-36 7085 

36-1 7026 

1-2 6880 

3 0 6844 

3644 

1 7013 

1 7488 

2 7037 

1 7531 

1 7339 

1 7451 

7-11 7628 

11-7 7643 

1 7372 

2 = 7801 

1 7229 

1 7485 

1-13 7506 

23-15 7606 

1 7662 

1 7153 

1 7086 

101 7247 


EES 


SGSSGGASSLGLGGSLSSSLSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHAGHSSHSHSGGSSLAD 


SPUD TOTAL DEEPEST §§ COMPL. COMP. 
DATE DEPTH FORMATION DATE STATUS 
19570625 4011 Mesaverde 19670711 OBA 
19010629 12281 Morison 19920107 GAS 
19800227 12867 Morison 1980109 GAS 
19870817 12230 Morteon 19871103 0&6 
19670608 11421 Morison 19670814 O08A 
19811019 12042 Morison 19820127 GAS 
19870517 9518 Momieon 19870803 GAS 
19671229 9872 Monteon 19880302 GAS 
198680410 9430 Morison 19880505 PBA 
198690712 8436 Frontier 19900804 GAS 
19680203 10038 Morrison 19880412 GAS 
19780527 10051 Morison 19810017 PBA 
19680520 9732 Dekots 19680623 DBA 
19771201 10465 Dekote 19780323 GAS 
19780125 11075 Dekots 19781007 GAS 
19631028 8104 19840701 PBA 
19800628 10700 Morrison 19601210 GAS 
19631030 5600 Baxter 19631114 O8A 
198680611 10049 Morison 19880828 GAS 
19801031 10100 Dekots 19810325 08G 
19621019 752 Almond 19821025 PBA 
19870612 9500 Morison 19870727 GAS 
19670821 9650 Morison 198671106 GAS 
19880309 9700 Morison 19880425 GAS 
19600318 878 Almond 19600327 PBA 
19701229 7997 Ericson 19710111 OBA 
19791022 13738 Baxter 19701200 PBA 
198621119 18723 Muddy 19630424 PBA 
19620225 11000 19620413 PBA 
19810430 8613 Almond 19610803 PBA 
19710105 9250 Ericson 19710202 PBA 
19611013 8500 Ericson 19611128 DBA 
19601128 18690 Morteon 19810226 PBA 
19630927 Lance 19640817 DBA 
19000017 6065 Mesaverde 19001111 METH 
19950608 18990 Morrison 19960107 Ol 
19640724 4901 Lance 19640801 D&A 
19610815 9803 Bieir 19610623 DBA 
19581015 6996 Ericson 19681103 D&A 
19600015 7060 Lewis 19601010 PSA 
19760629 9868 Bisir 19760628 PBA 
19901011 6965 Almond 19010724 PBA 
19790421 14850 19700705 PBA 
19540830 9806 Baxter 19541228 DAA 
19790619 13150 Rock Springs 19790828 PBA 
19800722 15300 Baxter 19801027 PA 
19630303 11978 Rock Springs 19630518 PRA 
19770220 11864 Rock Springs 19770408 PAA 
19810627 19669 Momieon 19620321 PRA 

19801231 _ 17844 Dekots 19811114 





9S _. 


























TABLE 3-6 
WELLS DRILLED IN THE JMH 

SEC. TWN. DIR. RNG. DIR. QTR/IQTR FOOTAGE DIR. FOOTAGE DIR. OPERATOR UNIT/FIELD NAME WELL SURF. ELEV. DEEPEST SPUD TOTAL DEEPEST COMPL. COMP. 
NO. ELEV. TYPE FIELD FORMATION DATE DEPTH FORMATION DATE STATUS 

w 26 N 102 W Sw Sw 660 fsi 660 fwi GULF OIL CORP MORROW CREEK UNIT 1 7214 GR  WILDCAT Lance/Lewis 19661109 8212 Ericson 19670116 O6A 

34 26 N 102 W se se 660 fsi 786 fel GULF Oil CORP MORROW CREEK UNIT 2 7301 GR WILDCAT Ericson 19670603 8500 Ericson 19670715 D&A 

3 26 =N 103 W mW2 2 1000 ni 2640 fwi RAINBOW RESOURCES INC GREATER PACIFIC CREEK UNIT 1-3 6970 GR PACIFICCREEK Ericson 19791022 15000 19800623 P&A 

25 26 _=2N 103_ W sw ne 1960 _fni 1880 fel WOODS PETROLEUM CORP ROCK CABIN UNIT 1 7258 KB  WILDCAT Morrison 19800815 _ 18777 Morrison 19810026 PSA 














TABLE 3-7 


AREAS WITH COAL DEVELOPMENT RESTRICTIONS 





Open/Closed To Exploration 


Mining Activity Restriction 





Closed 


Closed to surface mining of coal 
and to placement of related 





Boars Tusk 


i 


Open to subsurface mining 
methods only-any activities or 
ancillary facilities related to 
Closed to surface mining of coal 
and to placement of related 
surface facilities. 





Eastern Greater Sand Dunes 


Open to subsurface mining 
methods with placement of 
surface facilities extremely 
limited. Closed to surface 
mining methods and related 





Native American Burials and 
other Sacred Sites 


Open to subsurface mining 
methods only-surface activities 
and ancillary facilities related to 
subsurface mining will avoid 
burial sites. 








Closed to surface disturbing 
activities that could adversely 
affect the resource values in the 
area. (ACEC is outside the Coal 


Occurrence and Development 
Potential area.) 





Raptor Nesting 


Closed 


Avoid nesting sites. If not 
possible, implement intensive 





Grouse Leks 


Avoid nesting sites. If not 
possible, implement intensive 











Steamboat Mountain Deferred until completion of the | Open to subsurface mining 
JMHCAP methods only-location of surface 
facilities relating to subsurface 
mining will be conside’ed on 2 
case-by-case basis. 
Special Status Pant Species Closed Sites are outside the Cea! 


Sites 








Occurrence and Development 
Potential area. 
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Area Open/Closed To Exploration Mining Activity Restriction 

South Pass Historic Landscape Closed ACEC is outside the Coal 
Occurrence and Development 
Potential area. 

Tri-Territory Marker Closed Open to subsurface mining 
methods only-location of surface 
facilities relating to subsurface 
mining will be considered on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Floodpiains Closed Unsuitable 

TABLE 3-8 
AREAS CLOSED TO COAL EXPLORATION AND SODIUM PROSPECTING' 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk 90 
Crookston Ranch 40 
Floodplains? 41,170 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 
Petroglyphs: White Mountain (1/2 mile vista) 480 
Raptor Nesting 83 
Sage Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer) 8,170 
South Pass Historic Landscape 23,640 
Special Status Plant Species Sites 2,680 
Steamboat Mountain Area (outside area w/coal recommendation) 33,530 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 
Wilderness Study Areas 117,060 
Estimated Total ° 212,420 


‘ Established in the Green River RMP (USD! 1997). 


? Floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas (within 500 feet of 100-year floodplains and waters). 
3 Acres do not add due to overlap of Oregon Buttes ACEC, floodplains, special status plant species, 


and WSAs. There are about 11,983 acres of overiap. 
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ORV DESIGNATIONS 
Approximate Season/Dates of Restriction and Reason for 
Area Designation Acres Restriction 
Big Game Winter Ranges Limited through seasonal closures 245,900 To reduce stress to wintering animals. Closure 
(11/15 - 4/30 as needed) to over-the-snow vehicles would be evaluated 
on a case-by-case basis in conjunction with the 
Wyoming Game & Fish Department. 
Crookston Ranch Closed 40 To protect historic site. 
Deer Parturition Areas Limited through seasonal closures 23,100 To reduce stress to deer. 
(May 1 to June 30 as needed) 
Elk Calving Areas Limited through seasonal closures 58,890 To reduce stress to elk. 
(to be decided by biologist - May 1 
to June 30 as needed) 
General JMH Area Limited to existing roads and trails 287,180 To reduce resource damage._ 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (Eastem | Open 10,500 Area designated open on active sand dunes to 
Portion) allow the recreating public a place to play in the 
sand dunes. 
Limited to existing roads and trails 5,810 Limited to protect resource values. 
Closed 90 Closed around Boars Tusk to protect geologic 
Oregon Buttes ACEC Closed 3,450 All of the ACEC is closed to vehicle traffic to 
protect adjacent WSA values. 
Raptor Nesting Areas Limited through seasonal closures 83 To protect nesting raptors. 
(2/1 through 7/31) 
Red Desert Limited to designated roads and 169,010 Limited to protect scenic resource values. 
trails 
Riparian Areas Limited to existing roads and trails 41,170 To protect riparian and watershed values. 
During muddy conditions vehicle travel will be 
limited to existing roads and trails to protect soil 
































Approximate Season/Dates of Restriction and Reason for 














Aree Designation Acres Restriction 

South Pass (Vista) Limited to designated roads and 23,640 Limited to protect cultural resource values. 
trails 

Special Status Plant Species Closed 2,680 Closed yearlong to protect plant populations. 

(Does not apply to over-the-snow vehicles. ) 

Steamboat Mountain ACEC Limited to designated roads and 43,310 To protect wildlife values. 
trails. Seasonal closures to be 
determined. 

White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC | Closed 20 Closed to maintain integrity of setting and 


protect cultural values. Vehicle travel limited to 
parking area. Ali other acreage is closed to 























vehicle travel. 
Limited to designated roads and 480 Limited within % mile radius. 
trails 
Wildemess Study Areas Closed 117,060 To protect naturainess, solitude, and 
opportunities for unconfined recreation. 





NOTE: WSAs are closed to non-motorized mechanical transport, as well as motorized transport. 














TABLE 3-10 


RECREATION OPPORTUNITY SPECTRUM CLASS DESCRIPTIONS 





Opportunity 
Class 


Experience Opportunity 


Setting Opportunity 


Activity Opportunity 





Primiti 


Opportunity for isolation from the sights 
and sounds of humans, to feel a part of 
the natural environment, to have a high 
degree of challenge and risk, and to use 
outdoor skills. 


Area is characterized by essentially 
unmodified natural environment of fairly 
large size. Concentration of users is 
very low and evidence of other users is 
minimal. The area is managed to be 
essentially free from evidence of human- 
induced restrictions and controls. Only 
facilities essential for resource protection 
are used. No facilities for comfort or 
convenience of the user are provided. 
Spacing of groups is informal and 
dispersed to minimize contacts between 
groups. Motorized use within the area is 
not permitted. 


Camping, hiking, climbing, enjoying 
scenery or natural features, nature study, 
photography, spelunking, hunting (big 
game, small game, upland birds, 
waterfowl), ski touring and snowshoeing, 
swimming, diving (skin and scuba), 
fishing, canoeing, sailing, and river 
running (non-motorized craft). 








Semi-Primiti 
Nonmotorized 





Some opportunity for isolation from the 
sights and sounds of humans, but not 
as important as for primitive 
opportunities. Opportunity to have high 
degree of interaction with the natural 
environment, to have moderate 
Challenge and risk, and to use outdoor 
skills. 





Area is characterized by a predominantly 
unmodified natural environment of 
moderate to large size. Concentration of 
users is low, but there is often evidence 
of other area users. On-site controls and 
restrictions may be present, but are 
subtle. Facilities are provided for the 
protection of resource values and the 
safety of users only. Spacing of groups 
may be formalized to disperse use and 
limit contacts between groups. 
Motorized use is not permitted. 





Camping, hiking, climbing, enjoying 
scenery or natural features, nature study, 
photography, spelunking hunting (big 
game, small game, up!and birds, 
waterfow)), ski touring and snowshoeing, 
swimming, diving (skin and scuba), 
fishing, canoeing, sailing, and river 
running (non-motorized craft). 
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Opportunity 
Class 


Experience Opportunity 


Setting Opportunity 


Activity Opportunity 





Semi-Primitive 
Motorized 


Same opportunity for isolation from the 
sights and sounds of humans, but not 
as important as for primitive 
opportunities. Opportunity to have high 
degree of interaction with the natural 
environment, to have moderate 
Challenge and risk, and to use outdoor 
skills. Explicit opportunity to use 
motorized equipment while in the area. 


Area is characterized by a predominantly 
unmodified natural environment of 
moderate to large size. Concentration of 
users is low, but there is often evidence 
of other area users. On-site controls and 
restrictions may be present, but are 
subtle. Facilities are provided for the 
protection of resource values and safety 
of users only. Spacing of groups may be 
formalized to disperse use and limit 
contracts between groups. Motorized 
use is permitted. 


Same as the above, plus the following: 
ORV use (4-WD, dune buggy, dirt bike, 
snowmobile, power boating). 








Roaded Natural 





About equal opportunities for affiliation 
with other user groups and for isolation 
from sights and sounds of humans. 
Opportunity to have a high degree of 


interaction with the natural environment. 


Challenge and risk opportunity are not 
very important except in specific 
Challenging activities. Practice of 
outdoor skills may be important. 
Opportunities for both motorized and 
nonmotorized recreation are present. 





Area is characterized b’’ a generally 
natural environment with moderate 
evidence of the sights and sounds of 
humans. Resource modification and 
utilization practices are evident, but 
harmonize with the natural environment. 
Concentration of users is low to 
moderate with facilities sometimes 
provided for group activity. On-site 
controls and restrictions offer a sense of 
security. Rustic facilities are provided 
for user convenience as well as for 
safety and resource protection. 
Conventional motorized use is provided 
for in construction standards and design 
of facilities. 





All activities listed previously plus the 
following: picnicking, rock collecting, 
wood gathering, auto touring, downhill 
skiing, snowplay, ice skating, waterskiing 
and other water sports, hang gliding, 
interpretive use, rustic resorts, and 
organized camps. 





























Class Experience Opportunity Setting Opportunity Activity Opportunity 
Rural Opportunities to experience affiliation Area is characterized by substantially All activities listed previously plus the 
with individuals and groups are modified natural environment. Resource | following competitive games, spectator 
prevalent as is the convenience of sites | modification and utilization practices are sports, bicycling, jogging, outdoor 
and opportunities. These factors are obvious. Sights and sounds of humans concerts, and modem resorts 
generally more important than the are readily evident, and the concentration 
natural setting. Opportunities for of users is often moderate to high. A 
wildiand challenges, risk taking, and considerable number of facilities are 
testing of outdoor skills are unimportant, | designed for use by a large number of 
except in those activities involving people. Facilities are often provided for 
Challenge and risk. specific activities. Developed sites, 
roads and trails, are designed for 
moderate to high use. Moderate 
densities are provided far away from 
developed sites. Facilities for intensive 
motorized use are available. 
Modern Urban | Opportunities to experience affiliation Area is characterized by a highly All activities listed previously. 





with individuals and groups are 
prevalent as is the convenience of sites 
and opportunities. Experiencing the 
natural environment, and the use of 
outdoor skills are largely unimportant. 





modified environment, although the 
background may have natural elements. 
Vegetation is often exotic and 
manicured. Soil may be protected by 
surfacing. Sights and sounds of 
humans, on-site, predominate. Large 
numbers of users can be expected. 
Modern facilities are provided for the use 
and convenience of large numbers of 
people. Controls and restrictions are 
obvious and numerous. Facilities for 
high intensity motor use and parking are 
present with forms of mass transit often 
available. 
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TABLE 3-11 
POPULATION OF SWEETWATER COUNTY 













































































Past Future 

Year Population Year Population 
1987 42,118 1997 39,738-41,790 
1988 40,080 1998 39,689-40,450 
1989 39,246 1999 40,550-41,435 
1990 38,823 2000 40,660-41,721 
1991 39,778 2001 40,760-41,721 
1992 39,796 2002 40,860-42,260 
1993 40,387 2003 40,950 
1994 40,611 2004 41,040 
1995 40,687-40,976 2005 41,130 
1996 40,738-41,570 2006 41,300 


























Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 
Economic Analysis, and Sweetwater Economic Development Association. 










































































TABLE 3-12 
POPULATION OF FREMONT COUNTY 
Past Future 
Year Population Year Population 
1987 34,844 1997 36,200 
1988 34,388 1998 36,500 
1989 34,192 > 1999 36,820 
1990 33,662 2000 37,140 
1991 34,114 2001 37,460 
1992 34,283 2002 37,780 
1993 34,753 2003 38,100 
1994 35,129 2004 38,420 
1995 35,680 2005 38,750 
1996 35,940 2006 39,150 


























Source: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 
Economic Analysis. 





POPULATION OF SUBLETTE COUNTY 








Year 


Population 





5,358 





1988 


4,859 





1989 


4,714 





1990 


4,843 





4,960 





1992 


5,018 





1993 


5,179 





1994 


5,402 





5,510 











1996 


5,577 








Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 


Economic Analysis. 


TABLE 3-13 





Future 





Population 





5,640 





5,710 





5,780 





5,850 





5,930 





6,000 





6,080 





6,150 





6,230 








2006 





6,320 





TABLE 3-14 


SWEETWATER COUNTY TOTAL EMPLOYMENT and INCOME 





1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 





Total Employed 


23,802 


24,295 


24,310 


25,338 


24,988 





Total Personal 
Income ($000s) 


$729,398 


$766,512 


$797,549 


$848,721 


$871,472 





Per Capita 
income 











$ 18,328 





$ 18,979 





$ 19,693 





$ 20,860 


$ 21,392 





Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and 
Information, Division of Economic Analysis. Residence Adjusted. 


TABLE 3-15 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY SECTOR, SWEETWATER COUNTY 





Employment Sector* 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 





Mining Sector 


5,341 


5,419 


5,241 


5,383 





Service Sector 


3,977 


4,240 


4,264 


4,496 





Retail Sector 


3,905 


3,941 


3,980 


4,137 





Transportation (TCPU) Sector 


1,964 


1,937 


1,973 


1,994 








Construction Sector 


1,460 








1,712 





1,851 





2,128 
























































Employment Sector* 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
FIRE Sector 1,282 1,101 1,232 1,340 1,337 
Wholesale Sector 650 674 610 663 723 
Manufacturing Sector 733 772 737 746 712 
Agricultural Service Sector 92 81 102 127 128 
Farm Sector 207 199 199 196 200 
Private Sector Total 19,611 20,076 20,189 21,210 20,868 
Government (all levels) 4,191 4,219 4,121 4,128 4,120 
Total Employment 23,802 24,295 24,310 25,338 24,988 

















Source: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and 


information, Division of Economic Analysis. 


* Total employment, includes covered and non-covered by employment insurance. TCPU Sector includes 
Transportation, Communication, and Public Utilities. Fire includes Finance , Insurance, and Real Estate. 












































TABLE 3-16 
TOTAL INDUSTRY EARNINGS, SWEETWATER COUNTY 
($000s) 
industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Mining Sector $274,400 $286,837 $294,982 $302,539 $311,947 
Service Sector 61,649 66,198 66,698 72,869 77,018 
Retail Sector 47,274 50,848 53,558 56,408 57,989 
Transportation (TCPU) Sector 78,396 82,657 86,599 88,439 89,816 
Construction Sector 40,973 50378 57,602 71,715 60,727 
FIRE Sector 10,072 11,497 13,426 14,346 15,405 
Wholesale Sector 17,381 18,342 17,402 18,921 20,197 
Manufacturing Sector 27,964 29,644 30,646 31,835 30,383 
Agricultural Service Sector 697 852 960 1,169 1,224 
Farm Sector 2,111 2,846 4,122 1,153 577 
Government Sector 94,670 97,695 101,059 103,951 105,879 
Total $655,587 $697,794 $726,872 $763,345 $771,162 




















Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 


Economic Analysis. 
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TABLE 3-17 


FREMONT COUNTY TOTAL EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 



















































































PER CAPITA INCOME 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Total 
Employed 17,432 17,955 18,222 18,993 | 19,426 
Total Personal 
Income ($000s) | $488,986 | $507,704 $536,141 | $564,200 | $597,623 
Per capita 
Income 14,334 14,809 15,427 16,061 16,750 
Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and information, Division of 
Economic Analysis. 
TABLE 3-18 
TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY SECTOR, FREMONT COUNTY 
Total Employment* 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Service Sector 4,399 4,572 4,732 5,000 6,113 
Retail 3,148 3,275 3,203 3,387 3,538 
Construction 942 992 1,176 1,337 1,475 
Farm 1,130 1,149 1,152 1,132 1,163 
Manufacturing 814 880 886 935 965 
FIRE 862 875 898 950 935 
Transportation 762 760 809 803 773 
Mining 594 514 579 587 614 
Wholesale 356 346 341 381 393 
Agricultural Service 230 264 297 277 298 
Private Sector Total 13,237 13,670 14,073 14,789 15,267 
Government (ali levels) 4,195 4,328 4,149 4,204 4,159 
Total Employment 17,432 17,955 18,222 18,993 19,426 























Sources: Equality State Aimanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 


Economic Analysis. * total employment, include covered and non-covered by employment insurance. 
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TABLE 3-19 


TOTAL INDUSTRY EARNINGS, FREMONT COUNTY 










































































($000s) 

Industry Earnings 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Service Sector $64,515 $69,845 $74,537 $81,749 $85,482 
Retail Sector 35,693 38,244 39,096 42,671 45,148 
Construction Sector - 19,778 21,819 25,831 30,418 33,355 
Farm Sector 18,214 16,663 19,211 5,844 7,939 
Manufacturing Sector 12,403 14,443 13,950 15,046 16,078 
FIRE Sector 6,044 6,992 8,152 8,744 9,249 
Transportation (TCPU) Sector 22,808 23,689 25,044 25,431 25,018 
Mining Sector 22,297 18,026 19,819 21,423 22,587 
Wholesale Sector 8,102 7,646 7,937 9,417 10,482 
Agricultural Service Sector 1,730 2,285 2,778 2,696 2,872 
Government (all levels) 90,316 93,861 93,965 96,556 100,088 
Total $301,900 $313,513 $330,320 | $339,995 $358,298 

Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 
Economic Analysis. 
TABLE 3-20 
SUBLETTE COUNTY TOTAL EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 
PER CAPITA INCOME 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 

Total Employed 3,276 3,295 3,385 3,547 3,537 

Total Personal 

Income ($000s) $94,378 $94,955 $107,969 $108,821 | $111,417 

Per capita 
Income $19,028 $18,923 $20,847 $20,145 $20,221 


























Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 


Economic Analysis. 
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TABLE 3-21 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY SECTOR, SUBLETTE COUNTY 






























































Total Employment 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Service Sector 630 669 664 669 691 
Retail Trade Sector 467 480 517 534 551 
Farm Sector 389 394 398 390 410 
Construction Sector 301 324 314 361 366 
Mining Sector 340 286 326 387 317 
FIRE Sector 218 205 204 210 211 
Transportation (TCPU) Sector 134 110 132 134 131 
Manufacturing Sector NA 75 77 87 94 
Agricuitural Services Sector 89 82 92 89 90 
Wholesale Trade Sector NA 71 57 59 50 
Total Private Sector 2,718 2,696 2,781 2,920 2,911 
Government (all levels 558 599 604 627 626 
Total Employment 3,276 3,295 3,385 3,547 3,537 





Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and information, Division of 


Economic Analysis. * total employment, include covered and non-covered by employment insurance. 












































TABLE 3-22 
TOTAL INDUSTRY EARNINGS, SUBLETTE COUNTY 
($000s) 

Industry Earnings 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Service Sector $8,194 $8,530 $9,060 $9,538 $10,625 
Retail Trade Sector 4,618 4,997 5,729 6,111 6,601 
Farm Sector 7,917 5,461 13,084 6,062 4,820 
Construction Sector 6,183 6,625 6,149 7,554 7,620 
Mining Sector 11,601 10,354 11,780 14,605 12,632 
FIRE Sector 1,061 1,214 1,490 1,727 2,036 
Transportation (TCPU) Sector 3,492 3,083 3,859 3,938 3,763 
Manufacturing Sector NA 724 601 915 644 
Agricultural Services Sector 665 744 863 848 884 
Wholesale Trade Sector NA 950 921 982 711 
Government (all levels) 11,298 12,971 13,640 14,286 14868 
Total $57,025 $55,473 $66,996 $66,566 $65,204 




















Sources: Equality State Almanac, U.S. Bureau of Census, Wyoming Department of Administration and Information, Division of 


Economic Analysis. 
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TABLE 3-23 
SALES AND USE TAX COLLECTIONS, SWEETWATER COUNTY 






































Economic Sector Sales Tax Collections Use Tax Collection 
Agriculture Sectors* $29,598 $2,628 
Mining 4,494,113 4,258,872 
Construction 738,823 500,258 
Manufacturing 1,470,678 662,336 
Transportation (TCPU) 2,604,424 507,304 
Wholesale Trade 3,023,324 **141,891 
Retail Trade 12,407,080 
FIRE 30,947 8,340 
Service 3,893,058 37,100 
Government (county) 2,821,530 763,373 
Total $31,513,530 $6,882,102 

















*includes farm and agricultural Service Sectors. 
** Use taxes for wholesale trade and retail trade combined. 
Source: The Equality State Almanac, 1997 






































TABLE 3-24 
SALES AND USE TAX COLLECTIONS, FREMONT COUNTY 
Economic Sector Sales Tax Collections Use Tax Collection 

Agriculture Sectors* $51,126 $12,900 | | 

Mining 318,712 63,923 

Construction 274,501 331,573 

Manufacturing 512,052 69,333 

Transportation (TCPU) 1,506,310 55,247 

Wholesale Trade 829,635 **117,782 

Retail Trade 8,634,942 

FIRE 46,922 1,900 
Service 1,349,060 52,264 
Government (county) 2,165,477 332,410 
Total $15,688,739 $982,085 

















* includes farm and agricultural Service Sectors. 
| ** Use taxes for wholesale trade and retail trade combined. 
Source: The Equality State Almanac, 1997 
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TABLE 3-25 


SALES AND USE TAX COLLECTIONS, SUBLETTE COUNTY 





















































Economic Sector Sales Tax Collections Use Tax Collection 
Agriculture Sectors* $9,991 $9,382 
Mining 577,186 79,763 
Construction 70,587 14,369 
Manufacturing 75,705 770 
Transportation (TCPU) 307,127 20,079 
Wholesale Trade 206,160 **43,070 
Retail Trade 1,280,720 
FIRE 3,000 42 
Service 395,842 1,230 
Government (county ?7) 359,070 118,393 
Total $3,285,389 $257,098 

* includes farm and agricultural Service Sectors. 
** Use taxes for wholesale trade and retail trade combined. 
Source: The Equality State Almanac, 1997 
TABLE 3-26 
PHYSICAL OUTPUTS FOR THE 1998 BASE YEAR 
Sector Units 
Oil and Gas Wells Drilled 3 
Oil and Gas Wells Completed 2 
Oil Production (BBLs) 5,616 
Gas Production (MMCF) 4,060.8 
Livestock Grazing (AUM) 13,038 
Nonresident Hunting Days 952 
Resident Hunting Days 3,576 
Non-resident Non-consumptive Recreation Days 31,950 
Resident Non-consumptive Recreation Days 16,750 
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TABLE 3-27 
DIRECT ECONOMIC IMPACT FOR 1998 BASE YEAR 














Oil and Gas $8,603,640 78.2 perceni 
Livestock Grazing $422,833 3.8 percent 
Nonresident Hunting $220,561 2.0 percent 
Nonresident Non-consumptive $1,757,250 16.0 percent 
Total Jack Morrow Hills $11,004,284 100.0 percent 
TABLE 3-28 
TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT FOR 1998 BASE YEAR 
Oil and Gas $11,654,180 75.9 percent 
Livestock Grazing $823,349 5.4 percent 
Nonresident Hunting $304,049 2.0 percent 
Nonresident Non-consumptive $2,580,921 16.8 percent 
Total Jack Morrow Hills $15,362,499 100.0 percent 
TABLE 3-29 
TOTAL LABOR EARNINGS FOR 1998 BASE YEAR 
Oil and Gas $1,074,640 63.7 percent 
Livestock Grazing $150,992 8.9 percent 
Nonresident Hunting $41,676 2.5 percent 
Nonresident Non-consumptive $420,462 24.9 percent 
Total Jack Morrow Hills $1,687,770 100.0 percent 
TABLE 3-30 
TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN ANNUAL JOB EQUIVALENTS FOR 1998 BASE YEAR 
Oil and Gas 33.2 42.1 percent 
Livestock Grazing 9.2 11.7 percent 
Nonresident Hunting 2.9 3.7 percent 
Nonresident Nonconsumptive 33.6 42.6 percent 
Total Jack Morrow Hills 78.9 100.0 percent 
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TABLE 3-31 
AVERAGE EARNINGS PER JOB FOR 1998 BASE YEAR 











Oil and Gas $32,369 151.3 percent 
Livestock Grazing $16,443 76.9 percent 
Nonresident Hunting $14,224 66.5 percent 
Nonresident Non-consumptive $12,521 58.5 percent 
Average Jack Morrow Hills $21,391 100.0 percent 
TABLE 3-32 
TOTAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE FOR 1998 BASE YEAR 
Oil and Gas $441,659 86.3 percent 
Livestock Grazing $24,051 4.7 percent 
Nonresident Hunting $3,502 0.7 percent 
Nonresident Non-consumptive $42,501 8.3 percent 
Total Jack Morrow Hills $511,713 100.0 percent 
TABLE 3-33 
NET ECONOMIC VALUE OF RESIDENT RECREATION FOR 1998 BASE YEAR 
Resident Hunting $148,261 25.0 percent 
Resident Non-consumptive $445,047 75.0 percent 
Total Jack Morrow Hills $593,308 100.0 percent 
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TABLE 3-34 
PLANT SPECIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN OF THE JACK MORROW HILLS ECOSYSTEM 


Name of Plant Heritage WYNDD Range USFWS Other Federal 
Rank List Status Status 
Antennaria arcuata G2/S2 GR R . SS-BLM 
Meadow pussytoes 
Astragalus nelsonianus G3/S2 LD R 
Nelson's milkvetch 
Carex parryana var. parryana G4T4/S2 SR P 
Parry sedge 
Cryptantha scoparia G3/S1 SR R 
Desert cryptantha 
Eriastrum wilcoxii G5/S1S2 SR P 
Wilcox eriastrum 
Erigeron uintahensis G4/S1 SR R 
Uintah fleabane (E. speciosus var. uintahensis) 
Eriogonum divaricatum G4G5/S1 SR P 
Divergent buckwheat 
lpomopsis crebrifolia G3/S2S3 LD R 
Compact gilia 
Lesquerella macrocarpa G2/S2 GR E ° SS-BLM 
Large-fruited bladderpod 
Monolepis pusilla G5/S1 SR P 
Red poverty-weed 
*Oryzopsis contracta G3/S3 R SS-BLM 
Contracted Indian ricegrass 
Oxytheca dendroidea G4/SH SR P 
Tree-like oxytheca 
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TABLE 3-34 (continued) 


Name of Piant Heritage WYNDD Range USFWS Other Federal 
Rank List Status Status 
Pensternon paysoniorum G3/S3 E 
Payson beardtongue 
Phacelia demissa G5/S1 SR P 
Intermountain phacelia 
Phacelia salina G30/SI SR P 
Nelson phacelia 
Phacelia scopulina var. scopulina G4/S1 P 
Prostrate phacelia 


* Formerly designated as a Category 2(C2) candidate by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. In July, 1995, USFWS revised its candidate system and eliminated the C2 designation. 
Oryzopsis contracta had previously been recommended for downgrading to 3C status by Fertig (1994). 


Codes (Fertig 1996b): 
Heritage Rank: G = global rank, S=state rank, T=trinomial rank. 
WYNDD List; GR=globally rare, LD=limited distribution, SR=state rare 
Range; R=regional endemic, E=state endemic, P=peripheral 
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TABLE 3-35 
JACK MORROW HILLS STREAM PFC SUMMARY 




































































RATING (miles) 
YEAR Stream Reach FAR Total 
PFC NF 
up Wa down 

1995 Jack Morrow Creek All 18.00 2.00 20.00 
1995 Rock Cabin Creek All 12.8 3.20 16.00 
1995 Pacific Creek Segment 1 1.50 1.50 
1995 Pacific Creek Segment 2 1.20 1.20 
1995 Pacific Creek Segment 3 2.00 2.00 
1995 Pamell Creek Segment 1 - upper 2.00 2.00 
1995 Pamell Creek Segment 2 - lower 8.00 8.00 
1995 Pacific Creek Segment 4 11.00 11.00 
1997 Sand Creek All 1.25 1.25 
1997 Dickie Springs Creek All 50 0.50 
1997 Oregon Slough Creek All 1.00 1.00 
1999 Robin Creek (BLM name) All 1.50 1.50 
1999 Oregon Buttes Creek (BLM name) | Ail 2.50 2.50 
1999 Pacific Creek Project areca 4.00 4.00 
1999 Bear Creek All 7.50 7.50 
TOTALS 16.50 | 32.00 5.25 26.20 0.00 79.95 

Percentage 20.60 | 40.00 6.60 32.80 100.00 












































TABLE 3-36 








WYOMING DEQ TDS GUIDELINES 
Use Domestic’ Agricultural Livestock 
Maximum Concentration ppm? 500 2,000 5,000 




















‘ Potability of water is not determined solely by the level of dissolved solids. Additional biological and 
2 ppm = Parts Per Million. Can also be represented as mgi = milligrams per liter. 

















TABLE 3-37 
WATERS SUBJECT TO THE COLORADO RIVER SALINITY COMPACT 
St Number of Average TDS Suggested 
Samples ppm Use 

Pacific Creek 16 1,071 Agricultural 
Jack Morrow Creek 16 3,565 Livestock 
Killpecker Creek 21 1,644' Agricultural 
Sweetwater River 14 45 Domestic 




















' The Total Dissolved Solids (TDS) listed for Killpecker Creek is an average that sits towards the high end of 
the agricultural range. Several samples had TDS levels greater (>)2,000 ppm. Therefore, it is not an ideal 
agricultural water. 






































TABLE 3-38 
CREEK INFORMATION SUMMARY 
Miles 
PFC’d' | WGF | DEQ | Public | State Private 
Pacific Creek Drainage 
Pacific Creek Y 4 2 
Jack Morrow Creek Y 5 4 22.5 3.0 0 
Parnell Creek Y 5 4? 
Rock Cabin Creek Y 5 3 
Mowing Machine Draw Y 5 3? 
Alkali Creek (Wash) N 5 a 
White Horse Creek N 5 as 
Sweetwater River Drainage 
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Miles 



























































PFC’d' | WGF | DEQ | Public | State | Private 
Sweetwater River Y 3 1 
Oregon Slough N 4 2 
Dickey Springs Creek N 5 2 
Meadow Creek N 5 2 
Oregon Gulch N 5 2 4.0 2.0 
Long Slough N 5 4 
Harris Slough N 4 2 
Killpecker Drainage 
Killpecker Creek N 5 4 
Nitchie Creek N 5 4 
Red Desert PFC'd' | WGF | DEQ 
Alkali Draw N 5 4 
Bush Creek N 5 4 
Bear Creek N 5 4 
Red Creek N 5 4 
Sand Creek (willows) N 5 4 
Flockets (Dune ponds) 
Flockets N ? ? 


























‘ Surveyed using the Proper Functioning Condition method as of 1996 


? Waters unlisted in Chapter! Water Quality Rules & Regulations. Wyoming DEQ 1990 


> Ephemeral channel, May be DEQ class 4 
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TABLE 3-39 


STREAMS CONTAINING FISH LIFE 





Streams 


Fish Life Within 





Rainbow Trout 





Brown Trout 





Brook Trout 





Yellowstone Cutthroat 





Snake River Cutthroat 





White Sucker 





Longnose Sucker 





Mountain Sucker 





Creek Chub 





Lake Chub 





Longnose Dace 





Fathead Minnow 








Harris Slough 


Brook Trout 





Brown Trout 








Oregon Slough 


Brook Trout 





White Sucker 





Longnose Sucker 





Creek Chub 








Lake Chub 








Brook Trout 





Mountain Sucker 





Flannelmouth Sucker 





White Sucker 








Jack Morrow Creek 








Unidentified Cyprinid species 
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CHAPTER 4 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter presents the environmental and socioeco- 
nomic consequences of management actions for each of the 
alternatives described in Chapter 2. Both beneficial and 
adverse effects (impacts) are described. 


Assumptions used in analyzing the environmental conse- 
quences are described in Appendix 10 and are based on 
previous events, experience of personnel, and knowledge of 
resources and land uses in the planning area. 


Impacts described in this chapter are estimates based on 
management options described in the alternatives. In some 
cases, existing data were used; in others very little data were 
available. Lack of data has contributed to a degree of uncer- 
tainty to the impact estimates. However, the assumptions for 
analysis of the alternatives include professional judgements 
and projections of anticipated actions and levels that provide 
an adequate reasonable range for analysis. 


This chapter is arranged to address impacts to all resource 
elements or options for each particular alternative. The 
impact analysis for the No Action Alternative was prepared 
first, and contains some of the more detailed discussion of 
impacts that the other alternatives used for comparison. How- 
ever, as in Chapter 2, the Preferred Alternative is listed first to 
enable the reader to identify it easily. Impact causes and 
relationships common to all alternatives are included within 
this analysis and precede the individual alternative impact 
sections. Table 4-1 is asummary comparison of the estimated 
total impacts of each alternative. 


For purposes of analysis, short-term impacts described in 
this document are those that would last 10 years or less; long- 
term impacts would last 10 years or more. Irreversible or 
irretrievable commitments of resources and unavoidable ad- 
verse effects are discussed in the text if they would occur. 
Similarly, effects on a given environmental component caused 
by a particular management action are discussed if they would 
occur. 


Impact causes and relationships to the core area and two 
ACECs that are associated with the core area are also ad- 
dressed where applicable. In some cases, the affects to the 
core area are the same as described for the general planning 
area and are not repeated. Impact causes and relationships to 
other special management areas are also included. Cumula- 
tive impact summaries are also provided. A description of the 
factors considered in the cumulative impact analysis such as 
the effects of past, present, and future actions are included in 
the reasonably foreseeable development scenarios found in 
the assumption and analysis guidelines (Appendix 10) and in 
the affected environment in the EIS. 
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SIGNIFICANCE CRITERIA 


Significance criteria were developed to measure the degree 
to which an impact would affect the human and naturai 
environment. Not all resources have identified significance 
criteria. Developing significance criteria is difficult for a 
number of reasons. First, although used extensively through- 
out the Act, NEPA does not identify what is meant by 
significant on a resource-by resource basis. Second, it is often 
difficult to quantify impacts for some resources. In these 
cases, significance criteria must be subjective and often rely 
on the professional opinion of the persons preparing and 
reviewing the impact analysis. Third, for the reader, the 
significance of an impact is often framed in terms of personal 
experience. For instance, persons who benefit directly from 
the positive economic impacts of the project are more likely 
to consider that positive impact more significant than some- 
one who will not receive direct financial gain. Similarly, 
someone who uses the project area for recreation is likely te 
find conflicts with project-related activities much more severe 
than someone who does not. Finally, much is unknown about 
the future level of use or development in the planning area. In 
many cases, the significance of the impacts described in this 
chapter will directly depend on the ultimate level of use or 
development. It is impossible at this point to understand what 
the ultimate use or development level in the planning area may 
be. 


Cultural Significance Criteria 


An undertaking has an effect on a historic property when 
the undertaking may alter characteristics that may qualify the 
property for inclusion in the National Register. For the 
purpose of determining the significance of effect, alteration to 
features of the property’s location, setting, or use may be 
relevant depending on a property's significant characteristics 
and should be considered (36 CFR part 800). 


Groundwater Significance Criteria 


Impacts to groundwater supplies or springs would be 
considered significant if: 
the natural flow of water to local springs is interrupted; or 


groundwater quality is degraded so that it can no longer be 
classified for its current use; or 


the water table is lowered, as a result of drilling water 
supply wells, to a level that would require replacement or 
deepening of other groundwater wells in the project area. 


Land and Resource Use Significance 
Criteria 

Significant impacts to laud and resource use would result 
from project-related activities if those activities: 
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adversely affect the use, enjoyment or value of adjacent 
property or introduce safety and health risks or a nuisance 
or annoyance to an area where such risks, nuisance, or 
annoyance did not previously exist. 


Oil and Gas Significance Criteria 


Impacts on oil and gas exploration and development would 
be considered significant if: 


in any instance where the potential gas resource from a 
typical field (greater than 5 billion cubic feet of cumulative 
production) could not be expected to be developed due to 
restrictions placed on exploration and development activ- 
ity, 

when 25 percent of the potential exploration and develop- 
ment activity cannot occur due to restrictions, 

when 25 percent of the reserves from potential exploration 
and development activity cannot be recovered due to 
restrictions, or 

when the number of wells that would likely be productive 
is reduced by 25 percent. 


Significance criteria for coalbed methane development 
could not be determined since little is known about the 
potential for this resource in the planning area. 


Paleontology Significance Criteria 


A significant impact to paleontological resources would 
occur if important fossils, which could substantially add to 
scientific understanding of paleontological resources, are 
destroyed. 


Recreation Significance Criteria 
Several specific areas have been defined where project 
related activities would conflict with current recreation use. 


The impacts associated with these conflicts are considered 
significant if: 


Activities result in long-term elimination or reduction of 
recreation use in any area of these areas; 


A level of development which is incompatible with the 
stated objectives of special recreation management areas; 
or 


Activities that would have a direct or indirect affect on 
wilderness suitability. 


Surface Water/Watershed/W ater Quality 
Significance Criteria 


Impacts to surface water/watershed/water quality would 
be considered significant if the following occur: 


accelerated erosion and runoff from permitted actions or 
activities into intermittent drainages and perennial streams 
alter the physical characteristics of streams; 

accelerated erosion and runoff from permitted actions or 
activities into intermittent drainages and perennial streams 
cause increased sedimentation which degrades the quality 
of water; 


accidental spill of fuels, liquids, chemicals or hazardous 
materials affects the quality of surface water; or 

an increase in sediment loading causes any rivers or streams 
to be identified as a water which does not support its 
designated use; or 

disturbed areas are not adequately stabilized to reduce soil 
erosion and potential impacts to water quality; or 

there is increased erosion or reduced soil productivity to a 
level which prevents reestablishment of vegetative cover 
within five years. 


Threatened Endangered and Candidate 
Plant and Animal Species Significance 
Criteria 

Impacts to Federally listed threatened and endangered 
species, species proposed for listing, candidate species, and 
species with special status recognized by USFWS, BLM, and 


WGEFD would be considered significant if any of the follow- 
ing occurred: 


the death due to activities of any individual plant or animal 
which would jeopardize the continued existence of a spe- 
cies; 

reduced recruitment and/or survival of individual plants or 
animals that would impede species’ recovery; 


loss of Federally designated critical habitat for a species; 
contributing causes that warrant an unlisted species to be 
proposed for listing as threatened or endangered under the 
Endangered Species Act; or 

use of water affecting the surface flow to the Colorado or 
Platte rivers or their tributaries. 


Vegetation Significance Criteria 
Impacts to vegetation would be considered significant if: 


within five years reclaimed areas do not attain adequate 
vegetation cover and species composition to stabilize the 
site and to support pre-existing land uses including live- 
stock forage and wildlife habitat; or 


there is invasion and establishment of noxious non-native 
weeds that contributes to unsuccessful revegetation. 


Significant impacts could occur if adequate revegetation 
measures are not implemented and monitored to insure suc- 
cessful revegetation. Proper implementation of revegetation 
measures are necessary to insure that significant impacts do 
not occur. 


VRM Significance Criteria 


A significant impact to visual resources on federal lands is 
defined as activities or developments that would not meet 
VRM class objectives for an area. A significant impact would 
occur if facilities or other activities become the predominant 
feature in the landscape where objectives for that area are to 
maintain the existing character of the landscape. 
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Wetland Riparian Significance Criteria 


In February 1989, the COE and EPA entered into a memo- 
randum of understanding in which the COE agreed to exercise 
its authority to review Section 404 permit applications nation- 
wide so as to minimize loss of wetlands through appropriate 
mitigation requirements. Section 404 requires that a permit be 
issued to insure that no discharge of dredged material or fill 
materia! is permitted to enter waters of the U.S. if a practicable 
alternative exists that is less damaging to the aquatic environ- 
ment or if the nation’s waters would be significantly degraded. 
To obtain a Section 404 permit, the applicant must demon- 
strate that three steps have been accomplished: wetland im- 
pacts have been avoided, where practicable; potential impacts 
to wetlands have been minimized; and, compensation has 
been provided for any remaining unavoidable impacts through 
activities to restore or create wetlands. 


For purposes of this EIS, it was determined that impacts to 
wetland and riparian areas would be significant if: 


there is a loss of wetlands or wetland function in the project 
area, 

there is a loss of riparian area or its functionality due to 
permitted management actions or other activities; or 


there is any violation of the requirements listed above for 
Section 404 permits. 


Wild Horse Significance Criteria 
Impacts to wild horses would be considered significant if: 


appropriate management level (AML) could not be achieved 
or maintained. 


Wildlife Significance Criteria 


Impacts to wildlife would be considered significant if any 
of the following occurred: 


increased mortality and/or decreased survival of native 
wildlife species considered as Vital, High, or Moderate by 
the WGFD Mitigation Policy; 

loss of habitat function and/or habitat value for habitats 
classified as Vital or High by the WGFD Mitigation Policy; 
or 

Long-term displacement of elk or deer from crucial habi- 
tats such as the core and parturition areas. 


IMPACTS COMMON TO ALL 
ALTERNATIVES 


Air Quality Impact Summary 


The Pinedale Anticline Oil and Gas Draft EIS estimated air 
quality impacts from the proposed Pinedale Anticline project, 
as well as impacts from existing and reasonable foreseeable 
future development (RFD), including the Jack Morrow Hills 
project (USDI 1999a). Estimated impacts were derived from 
the air quality dispersion model CalPuff. Estimates of the 
impacts from the proposed Jack Morrow Hills project are 
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derived from the Pinedale Anticline EIS and summarized 
below. See Appendix 7 for more detailed information. 


Near-Field Impacts 


Near-field impacts are estimated increases in concentra- 
tion within 5 kilometers of the emission source. Near-field 
cumulative emissions from the proposed Jack Morrow Hills 
project are expected to increase the concentrations of each of 
the pollutants considered [sulphur dioxide (SO,), particulate 
matter (PM, ), fine particulate matter (PM, ;), nitrogen diox- 
ide (NO,) and carbon monoxide (CO)] by less than two 
percent of the Wyoming and federal air quality standards 
(Figure 10). Concentration increases by the Jack Morrow 
Hills project alone are expected to be about ten percent of the 
PSD increment for PM, (24-hour average) and one percent or 
less for SO, (annual, 24 hour, and 3 hour), NO, (annual) and 
PM ,, (annual) (Figure 11). Therefore, no significant adverse 
near-field impacts would occur. Since analysis predicts that 
air quality would remain in compliance with federal and 
Wyoming air quality standards, no significant adverse im- 
pacts are expected to occur. 


Far-Field Impacts 


Far-field impacts are estimated increases in concentration, 
visibility impairment, and acid deposition within the model- 
ing domain, in this case consisting of the entire counties of 
Sublette, Sweetwater, Uinta, and Lincoln, and parts of the 
counties of Teton, Fremont, Hot Springs, Washakie, Natrona, 
and Carbon (Map 63). Estimated impacts are reported for 
sensitive areas, such as wilderness areas, roadless areas, 
national parks, and lakes, within this modeling domain. 


Pollutant Concentrations 


Although cumulative emissions from the proposed Jack 
Morrow Hills project increased the concentrations of each of 
the pollutants considered by the Pinedale Anticline EIS, 
concentrations at all nearby wilderness areas and parks were 
incompliance with Wyoming and federal air quality standards 
(Figurel2). Concentrations of SO,, PMjo, PM; (24 hour), 
and NO, (annual) were below 20 percent of the WAAQS, 
while PM, ; (annual) was below 40 percent of the standard. 


Visibility 

Visibility can be defined as the distance one can see and the 
ability to perceive color, contrast and detail. The deciview 
(dV) is one way toexpress visibility. One deciview represents 
a change in scenic quality (distance, color, contrast, and/or 
detail) that is just noticeable to an average person. Visibility 
impairment is expressed as the number of days per year that 
the cumulative emissions could decrease visibility in nearby 
sensitive areas by 0.5 deciview and by | deciview. Worst-case 
cumulative emissions from the Jack Morrow Hills proposed 
project and all other reasonably foreseeable development in 
southwest Wyoming are estimated to cause 9 days of visibility 
impairment greater than 0.5 deciview at Bridger Wilderness 
Area, although no visibility impairment greater than | deciview 
is expected at any of the sensitive areas in the Jack Morrow 
Hills region (Table 4-2). 
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Acidification of Lakes 


! ake acidification is expressed as acid neutralizing capac- 
ity (ANC), the lake’s capacity to resist acidification from acid 
rain. A 10 percent change in \NC represents the limit of 
acceptable change (LAC) in ANC. Cumulative emissions 
from the Jack Morrow Hills proposed project and all other 
reasonably foreseeable development in southwest Wyoming 
are estimated to reduce ANC by less than one percent of the 
LAC for the five lakes included in this analysis (Appendix 7). 


Cumulative 


An Air Quality Assessment Protocol was developed which 
proposed the methodologies for quantifying potential air 
quality impacts from the Pinedale Anticline Project and other 
reasonably foreseeable development in southwest Wyoming. 
As a result, a modeling analysis utilizing the Wyoming DEQ- 
AQD, USDA Forest Service, Environmental Protection 
Agency, and BLM agreed upon CALMET/CALPUFF model, 
which includes the Jack Morrow Hills planning area, has been 
completed. Results are now available through the Pinedale 
Anticline DEIS (November 1999) air quality analysis. The 
cumulative impact analyses contained in this EIS assumed the 
implementation of over 8,450 new/replacement wells and 
associated compression, showed that a 1.0 deciview change 
threshold was not exceeded due to cumulative emissions. A 
0.5 deciview change threshold, however, would be exceeded. 
The USDA Forest Service reviewed the days of modeled 
cumulative impacts that are greater than 0.5 deciview change 
and have determined that the cumulative impacts from the 
Pinedale Anticline Project, combined with other recently 
proposed projects in southwest Wyoming, are significant in 
increasing visibility impairment in the Bridger Wilderness 
Area. However, based on the application of emissions reduc- 
tion mitigation efforts by Ultra Petroleum at the Naughton 
Power Plant, and considering the timing, magnitude, and 
duration of the remaining projected cumulative visibility 
impacts, the USDA Forest Service considers these impacts to 
be within an acceptable range (USDI 1999a and USDI 1999b). 


Cultural 


The ovciail density of archaeological sites in the Jack 
Morrow Hills area is probably about 3.2 sites per 640 acres, as 
itis across the Rock Springs Field Office area. However, there 
are portions of the planning area where site densities are 
projected to be considerably higher, and where sites are 
considerably larger than in other places within the Rock 
Springs Field Office area. Moreover, some kinds of sites, 
particularly Paleolndian sites such as the Krmpotich and 
Finley sites are of national-level scientific significance. These 
factors must be considered when assessing potential impacts 
from other activities in the planning area. 


The BLM’s preferred strategy for managing most kinds of 
heritage resources is to avoid affecting them. However, 
avoidance is not always feasible. This is especially true when 
issues of public health and safety, or resource protection are 
involved. Thus, realistically, some loss of heritage resources 
is probably inevitable when development occurs in a given 
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region. In some cases, some kinds of archaeological sites and 
paleontological localities mitigation can be accomplished by 
scientifically recovering data that makes the resource valu- 
able. Data recovery mitigation can be expensive in terms of 
both money and time. 


Most heritage resources are primarily managed pursuant to 
the Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) and 
the National Historic Preservation Act. However, the Ameri- 
can Indian Religious Freedom Act (AIRFA), the Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act(NAGPRA), 
and Executive Order 13007 address management of sites of 
concern to Native American peoples for traditional, sacred or 
religious purposes. Several sites of this kind have been 
identified by Native American traditional elders in recent 
years, and are collectively called, “respected places.” AIRFA 
and Executive Order | 3007, and to some extent other Federal 
mandates including treaties, require the BLM to protect these 
places and to allow their use by Native American traditional 
people to the extent possible within the bounds of other legal 
mandates. 


Mitigation of adverse effects to some kinds of historic 
properties can be accomplished by scientifically recovering 
the information that makes the resource valuable. Data 
recovery mitigation can be expensive in terms of both money 
and time. Data recovery mitigation may take several years to 
accomplish and project development could be impeded while 
this work is being accomplished. 


The procedures for complying with the National Historic 
Preservation Act, and the Wyoming Protocol to the BLM 
National Programmatic Agreement with the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Historic Preservation are designed to take these factors 
into account when managing resources that are considered 
eligible for inclusion in the National Register of Historic 
Places. Resources that are not eligible for the National 
Register of Historic Places may still be important and require 
some level of management effort. 


All mining claims within 3 miles of the historic trails 
corridor would be evaluated to ensure objectives of the South 
Pass Historic Landscape ACEC are maintained. 


Hazardous Materials 


The impact of hazardous materials would be the same for 
all alternatives. As development activities increase and as 
more people use the public lands, the possibility of chemical 
spills and even unauthorized dumping would increase. How- 
ever, hazardous waste spills and/or dumping would be cleaned 
up by the responsible party to prevent endangering human 
health and/or further environmental damage. Lands would be 
inspected prior to transfer out of public ownership or prior to 
acquisition to protect the public from contact with hazardous 
materials. Water resources would be tested to determine if 
hazardous substances were present. 


Noise 


Noise is expressed in decibels (dBA). In general, noise 
levels can be categorized as follows (BLM 1999a): 
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* quiet: noise level less than 60 dBA 
* moderate: noise level from 60 to 90 dBA 
* loud: noise level greater than 90 dBA 


Noise levels in the Jack Morrow Hills region have not been 
monitored but are likely to be in the “quiet” category: 39 dBA 
during the day and 32 dBA at night (EPA 1971). 


The Federal Energy Regulatory Commission regards a 
constant noise level greater than 49 dBA to be a significant 
disturbance or impact. Noise from a drill rig exceeds 49 dBA 
at distances within about 800 feet, and noise from a 26,000- 
horsepower compressor exceeds this significance level at 
distances within about 2,500 feet (USDI 1999a). Figure 13 
shows noise levels for other activities in the Jack Morrow 
Hills region (USDI 1999c). It is not anticipated that drilling 
activities would occur within 800 feet of a residence (occu- 
pied dwelling) or within 2,500 feet for compressor sites, so 
impacts should not occur. Compressor facilities located 
closer than 2,500 feet to a sage grouse lek could significantly 
affect sage grouse lek use (USDI 1999a and USDI 1999b). 
However, no such activity is anticipated adjacent to sage 
grouse leks. If this should occur, it would be addressed in 
future analyses. 


Special Status Plant Species 


Any actions that would lead to the need to list any special 
Status plant species as Threatened or Endangered would be 
determined to be a significant impact on the species and would 
be unacceptable. Avoidance would be the preferred form of 
mitigation for special status plant species. Thresholds for 
determining the significance of impacts on special status plant 
species would be based on the species entire range. 


Wildlife 


Existing leases within the planning area may not provide 
the specific mitigation measures needed to protect important 
habitats or wildlife. Mitigating measures (conditions of 
approval) can be identified through environmental analysis 
but depending on economics, the companies can claim an 
economic hardship and may not have to implement all the 
recommended mitigation measures. Without specific mitiga- 
tion such as remote monitoring, pad drilling, directional 
drilling, and centralized tank batteries, the areas where activ- 
ity occurs would prevent elk from using the area for the life of 
the activity. The seasonal closure to protect big game birthing 
areas within the core and ACECs would not apply to oil and 
gas companies that need to access the area. This has the 
potential to have significant effects to elk, with the severity of 
the effects dependent on the amount of activity. 


The amount of land used for road surfaces and well pads 
represents a direct loss of habitat. The loss of adjacent habitats 
because of a reduction in use by deer and elk due to harassment 
or habitat degradation is much more subtle, but has been 
observed and documented. Reported distances of avoidance 
areas for elk range widely depending on the area but it is well 
documented that eix regularly travel great distances in the 
planning area. Depending on amount and type of traffic, road 


quality, and adjacent cover density, Lyon and Ward (1982) 
found that elk moved from 0.24 to 1.8 miles. Generally, road 
avoidance has been reported to be greater in areas of open 
vegetation with less adjacent cover (Perry and Overly 1976; 
Lyon 1979a); in shrub lands rather than in pine forests and 
juniper woodlands (Rost and Bailey 1979); and in Oareas with 
increased density of high quality roads (Hershey and Leege 
1976). During a study of elk distributions during winter in 
western Wyoming, some elk moved 0.5 to 2.4 miles away 
from a well site during its construction (Hayden-Wing Asso- 
ciates 1990). Elk have been observed to be displaced upwards 
of 3 miles (Green River RMP) in the planning area and have 
been seen running until they are completely out of sight. This 
occurs where no physical barriers exist to screen activity and 
noise, which is common in the planning area. Preliminary 
results from the Jack Morrow Hills Desert Elk Study support 
this assessment (Bock and Lindzey 1999). 


Numerous studies (MacArthur, et al. 1982; Bromley 1985, 
Freddy 1979; Kautz, et al. 1981; Ward, et al. 1976;) indicate 
that human disturbances can increase movements by big game 
animals and cause more energy to be expended than it the 
disturbance had not occurred. A model developed by Hobbes 
(1989) links disturbance and mule deer movements with 
concomitant energy expense, and snow depths, to mule deer 
mortality under different conditions of winter severity. Hobbes 
computed that, under mild conditions (less than | inch or snow 
and average minimum temperatures), mortality rates of mule 
deer would be practically unaffected. But in severe winters 
with colder temperaturcs and 13 inches of snow, modeled 
mortalities of fawns and does increasc J substantially, depend- 
ing on the frequency of disturbance and the distance animais 
traveled to escape. If, in a severe winter, adult mule deer were 
subjected to 2 disturbances per day and fled one half kilometer 
each time they were disturbed, their mortality rate would be 
twice as high as if they did not attempt to escape at all (Hobbes 
1989). Likewise, the potential exists for increased mortality 
to elk and reduced calving success due to the long distances 
elk are known to travel once disturbed. 


The planning area has had two proposals for potential 
coalbed methane development, in addition to other develop- 
ment proposals. Currently, 3 wells are located just outside of 
the planning area. If these wells should prove to be produc- 
tive, the likelihood of coalbed methane development inside 
the planning area would be increased. Long-term big game 
habitat loss from exploration, development, and production 
may be significant due to well spacing requirements. Coalbed 
methane development under this proposal could displace as 
many as 300 to 400 elk from the Steamboat/Sands elk herd and 
may cause them to permanently leave the plains habitat aid 
move to the Wind River Mountains and other areas of suitable 
habitat. This would make maintenance of the herd objective 
very unlikely. Antelope in the Killpecker drainage may be 
adversely impacted by displacement, animal stress, and long- 
term forage loss (50 years or more). Displacement moves 
animals into less desirable habitat and creates compe'ition for 
available resources with other species and uses. 


Big game habitat loss results from road construction and 
road use, facility construction and placement, pipeline con- 
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struction, field facility maintenance, rights-of-way construc- 
tion, range improvement construction, and disturbance zones 
around these areas. All disturbed acreages would not be fully 
reclaimed and portions would remain unavailable as habitat 
for wildlife for 20 years or more. Limited rainfall, poor soils, 
and severe winter conditions make reclamation difficult, 
increasing the time required to re-establish suitable vegetation 
to pre-disturbance composition and density. 


Seasonal constraints would be used to mitigate impacts to 
wildlife from human activities during crucial periods and 
provide short-term protection for wildlife. Long-term main- 
tenance and operations activities in crucial wildlife habitats 
would continue to cause displacement of wildlife from crucial 
habitats, including disruption of nesting, fawning and calving 
areas, and crucial big game winter habitats, unless aciditional 
measures are applied. 


Elk tend to utilize both the steep terrain and dense sage- 
brush and the wide open spaces in the area. Because of the 
terrain in the core area (steep slopes and dense sagebrush used 
for elk calving and high ridge tops utilized during the winter), 
some elk use the core area year round. The actual effect from 
surface disturbing and disruptive activities in the flat, desert 
areas is larger than the direct loss of acreage indicates. 
Activities in this type of terrain tend to displace the elk great 
distances (upwards of 3 miles) due to the extended sight 
distances in the desert-type terrain. Elk disturbed in the 
Steamboat area tend to abandon the entire Steamboat area 
rather than seek shelter in adjacent canyons because of the 
narrowness of benches and canyons and lack of hiding cover 
in those areas. 


Surface disturbance can have a direct impact on small 
mammals because they cannot easily leave their habitats and 
avoid heavy equipment and soil and vegetation removal. 
Therefore, some loss small mammals is expected to occur. 


Given the specificity of sage grouse nesting requirements 
that include mature sagebrush, it is unlikely that destroyed 
nesting habitat can be restored to pre-disturbance condition in 
20 years. Opportunities may exist, however, to enhance 
remaining vegetation and habitat characteristics to provide 
more suitable habitat than currently exists. If that cannot be 
accomplished, there would be a net loss of habitat function and 
impacts to sage grouse nesting habitat. Noise may adversely 
affect strutting and nesting grouse. The amount of impact is 
unknown at this time. Road construction and related traffic 
can also impact sage grouse leks. Generally, roads would 
avoid sage grouse leks. Pipelines could affect nesting habi- 
tats, depending on types of vegetation that would be removed. 
Construction within 2 miles of a lek would be restricted from 
March | through June 30. 


Oregon Buttes ACEC 


The natural values of the Oregon Buttes ACEC would 
benefit from resource management prescriptions. The area is 
closed to surface disturbing activities which would provide 
for long-term maintenance of ACEC values. 


Since this ACEC lies within a Wilderness Study Area, no 
leasing is allowed. An assessment of the amount of explora- 
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tion and development activity that could occur if restrictions 
were not in place can not be made. Some potential drilling 
locations would not be available due to this restriction and 
some extra drilling and development costs would be required 
to access any potential reservoirs from off-site locations. No 
impacts would meet established significance criteria. 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
Cultural Impacts 


Actions to maintain or enhance air quality and monitoring 
of air quality would in most cases have little impact upon 
cultural resources. In cases, such as the South Pass Historic 
Landscape or some resources of concern to Native Ameri- 
cans, viewshed is an important aspect of a cultural resources 
value. Air quality enhancement would be beneficial to these 
kinds of cultural resources. 


Enhanced avoidance distances for Native American re- 
spected places would facilitate easier protection of all kinds of 
heritage resources. More detailed agency direction, including 
procedures for consultation with Native American traditional 
elders iii some cases, should optimize flexibility for protecting 
heritage resources. 


Efforts to control wild fires would generally be beneficial 
to cultural resources. Preventing or stopping the burning of 
historic structures would be a beneficial effect of fire suppres- 
sion efforts. However, the use of heavy equipment and 
resultant surface disturbance could impact most kinds of 
cultural resources by disturbing the soil matrix within or upon 
which archaeological or historical resources are situated. Use 
of fire retardant chemicals could affect rock art sites and some 
historic structures. 


Changing the visual appearance of vegetative communi- 
ties whether by wildfire or controlled burning could have 
short-term adverse effects to places such as the South Pass 
Historic Landscape. However, vegetative communities are 
continually changing and the communities visible in an area 
like the South Pass Historic Landscape are not necessarily 
those that were there during the location’s most significant 
historic period of use. 


Archaeological remains of wooden structures such as 
wickiups, antelope traps, and drive lines could be destroyed if 
in the path of a fire whether wildfire or controlled burn. 
Efforts should be taken to identify these and other flammable 
kinds of cultural resources, protect them from wildfire, and 
prevent them from being burned during any controlled burn 
operation. 


Actions to prevent accidents and spills of hazardous mate- 
rials would usually positively benefit cultural resources. 
Mitigation and cleanup of spills could adversely impact most 
kinds of cultural resources by altering their contextual setting 
whether that setting is a soil matrix, a viewshed, or a structure. 


Seasonal restrictions and other mitigative measures ap- 
plied to lands and realty actions generally have beneficial 
effects to cultural resources by limiting or otherwise control- 
ling surface disturbing activities. Special management pre- 
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scriptions for Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, such 
as the South Pass Historic Landscape and White Mountain 
Petroglyphs are generally protective in nature and tend to 
benefit cultural resources. 


Rights-of-way authorizations could impact cultural re- 
sources either directly by destroying them outright, or indi- 
rectly by changing the context and setting in which they occur. 
Usually pre-authorization inventory and evaluation for cul- 
tural resources enables BLM to avoidance significant cultural 
resources. Occasionally, erosion resulting from activities 
authorized by lands actions can damage cultural resources. 


Sometimes, cultural resources that were not identified 
during inventory are damaged by implementation of rights- 
of-way and other lands authorizations. The most common 
situation in which this happens is when a buried archaeologi- 
cal resource, which had no surface manifestation is damaged 
by pipeline trenching operations. In some cases, when autho- 
rizations cross areas with soils considered to have high poten- 
tial for holding buried cultural resources monitoring or in- 
spection of the open trench is required to ensure that any 
buried cultural resources are identified and properly treated. 


Native American traditional elders would be invited into 
the consultation process whenever potentials exist to affect 
places they identify as respected places. BLM would use 
geographic information systems, and other appropriate tech- 
nologies to place surface disturbing activities in areas where 
they are the least intrusive upon cultural resources, including 
areas identified as respected places by Native Americans. 
Some negative effects from surface disturbing activities may 
still be visible in some places. However, the BLM would 
make a positive attempt to minimize intrusions in the most 
critical areas. 


Closure of Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Oregon Buttes 
ACEC and Continental Peak to communication sites would 
likely protect cultural resources, including areas identified as 
respected places by Native Americans, in those areas. Allow- 
ing communications sites on Essex Mountain and Pacific 
Butte may have some negative effects on visual resources in 
those areas which in turn may have negative effects on areas 
identified as respected places by Native Americans. These 
negative effects may be partially or completely mitigated by 
restrictions identified in the plan, and by selecting sites that are 
not adverse to visual and cultural resources sensitivities. 


Restricting actions on Pacific Butte to conform to the 
management prescriptions in place for the South Pass Historic 
Landscape would protect critical cultural resources in that 
area. 


Lands withdrawals are usually beneficial to cultural re- 
sources because they limit or prevent other many actions that 
could otherwise damage cultural resources. Additional with- 
drawals in the two northern elk calving areas and the top of 
Steamboat Mountain would generally enhance efforts to pro- 
tect cultural resources of all kinds. 


Acquiring easements to provide public access to cultural 
and historical resources would generally enhance public en- 
joyment of heritage resources and would facilitate better 
management of these resources, especially sites such as White 
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Mountain petroglyphs and the Crookston Ranch site. Acquir- 
ing public easements would enhance research opportunities 
for archaeologists, paleontologists and other scientists operat- 
ing on public lands. 


Livestock grazing management actions would generally be 
beneficial to cultural resources of all kinds. Actions taken to 
meet Wyoming Standards for Healthy Rangelands would 
generally be beneficial to cultural resources of all kinds. 
Generally, spring developments tend to be more detrimental 
than other kinds of water developments because the water 
source was Often attractive to prehistoric and historic inhabit- 
ants of the region. Conversely, reservoirs are usuaily situated 
in drainage bottoms that tend to have been disturbed hy 
alluvial action and are less likely to have soil deposits that 
could harbor intact archaeological materials. Limiting water 
developments would benefit cultural resources by limiting the 
surface disturbance involved with these developments. These 
impacts would be slightly greater than the No Action Alterna- 
tive. Livestock rubbing against rock art panels, and historic 
structures such as those at Crookston Ranch and the Rock 
Cabin could severely damage, or completely destroy those 
resources. 


In the planning area, the region of stabilized sand/silt sheet 
deposit north and west of White Mountain is especially 
vulnerable to surface disturbance because archaeological re- 
sources are known to be buried in the soil deposit with no 
surface expression. Surface disturbing activities in this area 
are especially prone to disturb buried archaeological sites. 
Furthermore, these kinds of sites as exemplified by the Finley 
and Krmpotich Sites are tremendously important to archaeo- 
logical science. This is because those sites are very intact 
manifestations of some of the earliest cultures (e.g., Folsom, 
Goshen, et al.) in North America. The proximity of this region 
to the Pinedale Glaciation (the last of the great Pleistocene 
glacial advances) undoubtedly has some association with the 
preservation of these very ancient cultural materials in this 
area. Add to this the presence of skeletal remains of several 
species of extinct Pleistocene fauna (Bison bison antiquous 
and Camelops sp.), in the area and the tremendous scientific 
potential of the region becomes readily apparent. 


The development of 85 projected oil and gas wells and 
associated facilities with enhanced management prescrip- 
tions, including enhanced consultation with Native American 
traditional elders and enlarged protective zones of up to 2-1/ 
2 miles around areas identified by Native Americans as 
respected places would significantly increase protection of 
cultural resources of all kinds. 


Mitigation prescriptions for salable minerals in Preferred 
Alternative would generally enhance protection of cultural 
resources of all kinds. 


Prescriptions for geophysical exploration would generally 
enhance protection of cultural resources of all kinds. 


Monitoring of activities on BLM-administered lands sig- 
nificantly enhances protection of heritage resources of all 
kinds. Efforts to monitor reclamation and enhance the effi- 
cacy of reclamation efforts would generally enhance protec- 
tion of heritage resources of all kinds. 
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Few impacts are expected from off-road vehicles under 
current management. ORVs could cause significant localized 
damage to archaeological or historical sites, or to Native 
American respected places when operated outside manage- 
ment prescriptions. Given ORV industry projections that a 
fourfold increase in “4-wheeler” sales would occur in the next 
five years, additional adverse effects to cultural resources 
from unauthorized use of these vehicles is likely. Designation 
of areas as “open”, “limited”, or “closed” toOR V travel would 
enhance protection of heritage resources of all kinds. 


Outdoor recreation in accordance with current manage- 
ment prescriptions and within existing laws should not ad- 
versely impact cultural resources. However, the simple in- 
creased numbers of people recreating on the public lands 
would inevitably place greater pressures upon the BLM to 
protect resources such as the White Mountain Petroglyphs and 
the Crookston Ranch Historic Site from unauthorized and 
illegal uses. Additional site specific planning at these sites is 
needed. 


The protection in place for special status species manage- 
ment would generally have little effect upon cultural re- 
sources. In some cases, actions such as the closures associated 
with protection of plant species, management would have 
beneficial effects for cultural resources simply because these 
more intensive management prescriptions would also tend to 
protect all types of heritage resources. 


It could be that special status species protection would be 
in keeping with generalized Native American concerns for 
environmental protection. Conversely, if a special status plant 
happened to be a Native American medicinal plant then BLM 
protection could preclude their use of the plant. Without more 
specific information both in terms of the species considered 
for special management, and data about traditional plant and 
animal uses it is difficult to make more definitive projections 
regarding Native American concerns with special status spe- 
cies Management. 


Increasing the areas managed under NSO prescription 
would provide greater protection for heritage resources of all 
kinds. Intensified transportation planning would additionally 
enhance efforts to protect heritage resources of all kinds. 


Vegetative manipulation that is surface disturbing, such as 
chaining, could adversely affect cultural resources by de- 
stroying archaeological and historical sites. Manipulations 
such as chemical treatment could affect places such as South 
Pass Historic Landscape and the viewsheds associated with 
Native American respected places by changing the visual 
setting of the cultural resources. If the changes were short 
term and tended to engender enhancement of ‘native’ plant 
species, the resulting effect would be beneficial for cultural 
resources (see also Fire Management). 


Changing the VRM Class in the Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC from Class III to Class II partially in recognition of the 
increased heritage resource values of those areas brought io 
our attention by Native American traditional elders would 
significantly improve BLM management of heritage resources 
of all kinds. Additionally, including a portion of White 
Mountain as Class II VRM would significantly improve BLM 
management of heritage resources of all kinds in that area. 
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Additional watershed management prescriptions concern- 
ing surface protection and erosion abatement would enhance 
protection of heritage resources of all kinds. 


Grazing over-use by wild horses can impact cultural re- 
sources both directly by destroying archaeological sites, his- 
toric trails and associated viewsheds, and indirectly by accel- 
erating erosion which can eventually destroy some of these 
resources. 


Few negative impacts are anticipated as a result of wild 
horse management. Occasionally, horse trapping facilities 
could be placed on an archaeological sites resuiting in destruc- 
tion of the site. This could be prevented by prior inventory and 
evaluation for cultural resources. 


Horses, wild and otherwise, are very important in the 
cultures of Plains and Great Basin Native Americans. Indeed, 
many unique cultural traits having to do with horses have 
developed among these peoples. The presence of wild horses 
on BLM-administered lands is important to Native Ameri- 
cans. The horses evident in the Native American rock art at 
White Mountain Petroglyphs illustrate this fact. Wild horses, 
for these reasons, are to a degree a heritage resource. 


Efforts to prevent fragmentation of wildlife habitat and 
adverse effects to riparian habitats would enhance apprecia- 
tion of heritage resources within their environmental context. 


Core Area 


Leasing in part of the core area would somewhat limit 
BLM’s capability to manage heritage resources. Heritage 
resources would be one of the concerns considered in the 
portion of the core that would be evaluated for 4 years. Most 
adverse effects of subsequent leasing could be mitigated; 
however, leasing could potentially adversely affect BLM’s 
ability to manage Native American respected places. 


NSO restrictions would enhance protection of all kinds of 
heritage resources; however, off-site development could some- 
what impact BLM’s ability to manage heritage resources. 
Limitations on road density would generally enhance efforts 
to protect heritage resources of all kinds. 


Desired Plant Community objectives would generally en- 
hance efforts to manage heritage resources, and particularly 
Native American respected places. The ability to protect and 
manage heritage resources would be greatly enhanced by 
expanding Class II VRM areas. Efforts to enhance wildlife 
and riparian habitats would generally enhance heritage re- 
source management efforts. 


Cumulative Impacts 


In most cases it should be possible to avoid effects to 
cultural resources which is the BLM’s preferred way to 
manage cultural resources relative to other activities. There 
may be rare cases where it is not possible to avoid effecting 
cultural resources. In cases where the resource that would be 
effected is an archaeological site it may be possible to mitigate 
the adverse effect by retrieving a significant portion of the 
scientific data that the site contains. However, data recovery 
mitigation can be expensive and time consuming. Since data 
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recovery would need to occur prior tc activities that would 
destroy the archaeological resource in question this approach 
is usually an impediment to development efforts. With two 
exceptions standard avoidance and mitigation strategies should 
result in little impact to most kinds of heritage resources under 
the No Action Alternative. 


Avoidance of surface disturbing activities within the 
paleosol deposition area, and within 1/2 mile viewshed of all 
rock art sites would enhance protection of those kinds of 
heritage resources. Avoidance of Native American respected 
places would enhance protection of those heritage resources, 
however failure to define avoidance radii, or viewshed may 
leave those resources vulnerable to some kinds of impacts. 
Additional case specific consultation with Native American 
traditional elders concerning activities proposed in the vicin- 
ity of those resources may result in greater protection (up to 2- 
1/2 mile radius), or less protection (minimum 100-foot radius) 
of those resources. Additional consultation may, or may not 
improve BLM’s ongoing dialog with tribal governments and 
traditional elders. 


Paleontological Impacts 


Oil and gas and coalbed methane development, pipeline 
construction, road building, and other types of surface distur- 
bance have two types of direct impact on undiscovered scien- 
tifically significant fossils. First, these activities may inad- 
vertently damage or destroy significant fossil sites buried 
below the surface. Such an impact is considered unavoidable. 
Second, discovery of significant fossil sites may occur during 
preconstruction field surveys or during monitoring of con- 
struction. Upon discovery, a mitigation plan would be devel- 
oped for the recovery, study, and housing of the fossils. 


New roads associated with development make access to 
public land easier for the general public. Better access 
facilitates the discovery and study of additional fossils but 
may also provide opportunities for unauthorized collection. 
At this time, unauthorized collection does not appear to be a 
problem within the planning area. Any future problems would 
be dealt with on a case-by-case basis. 


The most important difference between alternatives relates 
to the amount of projected development and whether or not 
known significant fossil site(s) have been protected. Under 
the Preferred Alternative, the projected development is less 
than projected for Alternative A and the No Action Alterna- 
tive but greater than that projected for Alternative B. Under 
the Preferred Alternative, known scientifically significant 
fossil sites within the planning area would be closed to surface 
disturbing activity. The magnitude of the impacts described 
above would be less compared to the No Action Alternative 
and Alternative A but greater than Alternative B. 


Core Area 


The level of projected development within the core and 
connectivity area is greater than in Alternative B and the No 
Action Alternative but less than in Alternative A. The types 
of direct and indirect impacts described for the general area 
would be the same. The magnitude of the impacts would be 
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greater compared to the No Action Alternative and Alterna- 
tive B and less than Alternative A. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Paleontological information is gathered slowly, because 
most is obtained from fossils that become naturally exposed at 
the surface and from fossil recovery, which is a slow, meticu- 
lous work. The anticipated surface disturbing activities offer 
an Opportunity to examine bedrock below the surface. Con- 
struction may expose fossils that would otherwise remain 
buried for hundreds if not thousands of years, or never be 
exposed. Over the planning period, the additional information 
gathered from development would contribute more to our 
cumulative knowledge of the resource in a shorter time frame 
than would naturally occur. At the same time, the anticipated 
surface disturbance and improved access may result in a loss 
of knowledge due to accidental damage of fossils during 
construction and loss due to unauthorized collection. The 
cumulative loss due to inadvertent damage or destruction is 
unavoidable, however, the cumulative loss due to unautho- 
rized collection can be reduced, particularly for known scien- 
tifically significant sites, through area closure and proper 
transportation planning. 


Fire Impacts 


Fire management activities associated with both wildfire 
and prescribed burns would create or provide a variety of 
benefits and impacts for numerous resources. Examples of 
benefits would include increased forage for livestock, wild 
horses, and wildlife. Examples of impacts would include 
cultural sites or special status plant species damaged or 
destroyed through fire line construction and/or vehicle opera- 
tions, the loss of cultural rock art through the application of 
dye-impregnated fire retardant or smoke damage, the loss of 
Sage grouse nesting habitat, the loss of soil stabilizing vegeta- 
tive cover on unstable/erosive soils, or the damage or destruc- 
tion of human-made facilities, such as fences, oil and gas wells 
and pipelines, and campgrounds. Refer to the other resource 
sections in this chapter for additional fire related impacts. 


The primary impact to the fire management program 
would be increased prescribed burn and wildfire suppression 
costs and reduced opportunity for prescribed burning. In- 
creased costs would result from increased fire frequency, 
increased fire size and/or intensity, and increased costs of 
doing business. Providing full suppression to sagebrush- 
scurfpea vegetation types would increase the costs of fire 
management. 


Factors affecting fire frequency are off-road vehicle use, 
recreational activity, mineral exploration and development. 


Off-road vehicle use frequently occurs in remote, difficult 
to access areas. While the off-road vehicle trails do provide 
access to those remote areas, the time required to get fire 
suppression equipment to fires 1s considerable. Off-road use 
contributes to wildfire activity in two ways: 1) escaped camp 
fires, and 2) fires ignited from the off-road vehicle (i.e., the 
catalytic converter). 
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Recreational activity (i.e., camping, picnicking, hunting, 
fishing, backpacking) also frequently occur in remote, diffi- 
cult to access areas. Wildfire activity from recreational 
activity occurs the same as off-road vehicle use. The designa- 
tion of special recreation management areas would invite 
more public use and would increase the probability of wildfire 
occurrences. 


Mineral exploration, development, and production add to 
potential wildfire occurrence through an increased number of 
ignition sources, i.e., catalytic convertors; surface explosives; 
welding equipment and operations; and sparks from heavy 
equipment operations, etc. 


Factors affecting fire size and/or intensity include restric- 
tions on equipment use and activities that increase or decrease 
fuel loading. For example, the use of fire suppression vehicles 
would be restricted to existing roads and trails in known 
cultural resource sites and areas containing special status plant 
species and known plant habitat. The use of fire retardants and 
other suppression equipment is restricted in several special 
management areas. Fire intensity due to increased or de- 
creased fuel loading are attributable to livestock grazing. 
Livestock grazing generally reduces the amount of fine fuels 
which decrease fire intensity. However, excessive removal of 
fine fuels can result in increased brush production which 
would increase fire intensity. Use of prescribed fire to 
decrease fuel-loading and promote vegetative composition 
may decrease the occurrence, severity, and duration of wild 
fire. 


Factors affecting the cost of doing business are an in- 
creased frequency of unauthorized hazardous material sites 
and the increase of the number of wildland/industrial and 
wildland/urban interface areas. 


Hazardous material areas present a serious health hazard to 
fire fighters who come in contact with them. Increased fire 
activity may develop greater exposure of firefighters to inci- 
dental hazardous waste during suppression activities, conse- 
quently creating a greater threat to firefighter safety. To 
promote safety, additional training and specialized equipment 
may be needed. 


As the number of wildland/industrial and wildland/urban 
interface areas increase, so does the demand for fire protection 
and the expectancy for immediate response. The BLM would 
only provide wildland protection on BLM-administered pub- 
lic lands. 


Factors affecting prescribed burn costs are restrictions on 
the use of vehicles or other equipment, establishing or con- 
structing black lines or control lines around sensitive resource 
values or areas such as cultural resource or special status plant 
species sites, and requirements to burn some sensitive water- 
sheds in the spring. Spring burning requires roughly twice as 
much fine fuels as fall burning requiring more time and effort 
in obtaining desired ignitions. 


Increased activity that would result in the use or assem- 
bling of people on wildlands would increase the probability 
that a wildfire would occur. Prolonged lack of prescribed 
burns or wildfires would reduce the grass/forb component of 
the system and increase brush occurrence. 
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Cumulative Impacts 


Short- and long-term impacts could occur from additional 
costs for wildfire suppression and prescribed fire, accrued 
from restrictions imposed by other resource management 
requirements. 


Lands Impacts 


Right-of-way holders would have some flexibility and 
opportunity for locating and routing rights-of-way under this 
alternative. However, right-of-way placement would be im- 
pacted by exclusion, avoidance areas, areas closed to surface 
occupancy, and those areas with seasonal restrictions. These 
effects would be less than Alternative B but greater than the 
No Action Alternative as more acres would be considered 
avoidance or exclusion areas. Non-federal lands could be 
affected by the routing of rights-of-way around avoidance and 
exclusion areas; however, this effect should be minor since 
most of the planning area consists of federal lands. 


The exclusion of rights-of-way within the South Pass 
Historic Landscape vista (about 23,640 acres) would have a 
major impact if activity should increase in this area since 
rights-of-way in exclusion areas would not be allowed unless 
mandated by law. Large avoidance areas would have a similar 
impact, as avoidance of these areas may require a longer route 
which would affect other offsite areas and increase costs to the 
applicant. About 75 percent of the planning area would be 
avoidance areas for rights-of-way and about 5 percent of the 
planning area would exclude right-of-way activity. Long 
linear facilities such as pipelines and powerlines would be 
affected the most by these restrictions, as extensive reroutes 
would be necessary. Additional mitigation may also be 
applied to activities that may occur in all avoidance areas, also 
increasing project costs and the amount of time needed to 
complete projects (Table 4-3). 


No surface occupancy restrictions, affecting about 56,040 
acres would preclude placement of rights-of-way because 
surface disturbing and disrupting activities would not be 
allowed. Most of these areas are small and scattered through- 
out the planning area and can be easily avoided. However, this 
effect increases when combined with avoidance and exclu- 
sion areas. Large areas with NSO restrictions have the same 
effect as large exclusion areas. 


Areas closed to communication site location (about 43,400 
acres) preclude placement of these types of facilities. If 
alternate locations cannot be found, this can cause gaps in 
communication signals and inefficient communication cover- 
age of areas. More areas would be open to communication 
sites than under Alternative B, but more would be closed than 
under the No Action Alternative. 


Seasonal restrictions and other mitigation measures to 
protect resource values and threatened and endangered spe- 
cies (T&E) would impact rights-of-way by restricting loca- 
tion and/or timing of construction. 


The possibility of high dust levels resulting from use of 
unpaved access roads would necessitate stipulations to con- 
trol dust. All construction rights-of-way as well as access road 
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rights-of-way would include a stipulation requiring that the 
holder meet Federal and State air quality standards. 


Land tenure adjustments would occur only if the benefits 
outweigh any adverse impacts, and if there are no significant 
impacts which cannot ve mitigated. About 4,721 acres have 
been identified as possibly suitable for disposal/acquisition 
(USDI 1997). 


The withdrawal of about 9,000 acres proposed for the 
JMHCAP and the 37,290 acres identified for withdrawal in 
the Green River RMP (Table 4-4), would preclude disposal, 
entry, and mineral location in those areas. Withdrawals for 
more than 5,000 acres would require notification of Congress. 
Existing withdrawals such as those for oil shale and coal, 
would be reviewed and those which no longer serve the 
purpose for which they were withdrawn, would be revoked. 
These lands would then be open for disposal, entry, and 
mineral location. About 211,130 acres would open to mineral 
location that previously were not available for this activity. 
Potential for mining claim activity is low except in the South 
Pass Area. This action would benefit mining claimants by 
allowing mining claim activity on areas that were previously 
closed. 


There is adequate vehicle access on the existing roads and 
trails to the lands in the planning area. Closing or restricting 
specific areas to protect public health and safety and the 
implementation of transportation planning should not cause 
severe adverse effects to vehicle users because so much of the 
area is currently accessible and such closures would likely be 
few. Implementing the ORV designations would keep ve- 
hicles on designated routes which could result in traveling 
further to get to a destination, but should not preclude access- 
ing an area. Foot and horse traffic would not be affected. 


Impacts to rights-of-way and other lands actions for the 
South Pass Historic Landscape would be the same as dis- 
cussed in the general impact section. The impacts to rights-of- 
way for the Oregon Buttes and White Mountain Petroglyphs 
ACECs would be the same as discussed for exclusion areas 
and areas closed to surface disturbing activities. The impacts 
to other lands actions would be the same as discussed for the 
general area. 


Core Area 


The core area, including the Greater Sand Dunes and 
Steamboat Mountain ACECs, would be an avoidance area for 
rights-of-way. The face of Steamboat Mountain (about 9,400 
acres) would be excluded from rights-of-way requiring re- 
routes of linear facilities. Large avoidance areas such as this 
would require routing facilities around these areas. This 
would affect other offsite areas and increase costs to the 
applicant. Land tenure, withdrawal, and access impacts 
would be the same as described for the general area. Commu- 
nication sites would be excluded from the Steamboat Moun- 
tain ACEC which could cause inefficient communication 
coverage in some areas. 
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Cumulative Impacts 


The combined actions of large areas of avoidance (about 
416,660 acres), much of it connecting, and about 37,210 acres 
of exclusion area (and about 43,400 acres excluded from 
communication sites) would affect nght-of-way placement. 
Long linear rights-of-way particularly would be affected by 
potentially longer routes increasing constr iction costs. Fewer 
rights-of-way would be needed as less acreage would be 
leased and fewer gas wells would be drilled. 


Withdrawal of 46,270 acres would preclude disposal, 
entry, and mineral location. Revocation of about 211,130 
withdrawn acres would allow for entry and mineral location, 
and consideration of land disposal. 


Lands would be irreversibly lost to the public land base 
when sold or exchanged. However, under exchanges, lands of 
comparable value would be obtained. 


Livestock Grazing Impacts 


Livestock would not be adversely affected by air quality 
actions and if reduced emissions occur, may benefit the 
environment for domestic livestock. 


Cultural and paleontological management would only af- 
fect livestock grazing if cultural sites are fenced from live- 
stock use, causing a loss of available forage. Since most 
cultural sites are small, the amount of impact would be 
minimal. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 70 gas wells and 15 
shallow coalbed methane wells would be drilled in the Rea- 
sonable Foreseeable Development scenario (RFD). This 
would mean that there would be up to 2,100 acres of surface 
disturbance. This amount of disturbance would have only a 
minimal impact. Net long-term disturbance would be about 
365 acres. 


Mining claim activity would not affect livestock produc- 
tion considering the small amount of forage disturbance 
predicted over the long term. However, if a locatable mineral 
was found and in sufficient quantities and size to warrant 
production facilities, the disturbance could result in minor 
livestock reductions over the long term. This is not likely to 
occur. 


Gravel or other material pits provided for improvement of 
roads, pipelines, or other facilities, would not pose a concern 
for livestock production and management. Coal or sodium 
exploration and development would not affect livestock graz- 
ing. 

Chemicals such as caustic soda, acids, drilling fluid, reser- 
voir fluid and other materials may be spilled unintentionally 
on roadways and ditches and ultimately water sources. The 
use of hazardous materials poses a threat to livestock if they 
come into contact with them or consume contaminated forage 
or water. However, it is not likely that this would occur. 


Actions concerning rights-of-ways, pipelines, roads, utili- 
ties and other surface disturbing actions such as well pads, 
water diversions, etc., can adversely affect livestock by reduc- 
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ing available forage. About 70,520 acres would be closed to 
rights-of-way (including communication sites)) which would 
benefit livestock by protecting available forage. Reclamation 
of linear rights-of-way that do not include permanent roads 
would mitigate these forage related impacts under all alterna- 
tives. 


Effects to livestock grazing could occur from implement- 
ing standards and guidelines, reviews, and making related 
adjustments prior to the next grazing season. While adjust- 
ments would benefit long-term forage production and vigor, 
they could result in short-term impacts to livestock operators. 
This impact would result from the need to remove livestock 
from allotments when appropriate levels of utilization have 
been reached. 


With the implementation of the Wyoming Standards and 
Guidelines for Healthy Rangelands in 1998, it was determined 
that all public lands located within the planning area be 
assessed in 1999. As of the end of the 1999 grazing season, 
nine allotments had been assessed for conformance with the 
Wyoming standards for rangeland health. Where the stan- 
dards are not being met and it has been determined that 
livestock management is the cause, appropriate measures 
would be developed using the guidelines in the Jack Morrow 
Hills Coordinated Activity Plan. 


Suitability of the planning area would mostly affect the 
class of livestock. Some areas are more suitable for cattle 
while other areas are more appropriate for sheep. Slopes 
greater than 20 percent are usually only accessible to sheep 
while the lower lying areas are more accessible to cattle 
grazing. Distance to water is also more critical for cattle than 
for sheep. Omitting areas of little or no productivity or very 
steep slopes might have an impact on the livestock operators 
by a reduction in adjudicated AUMs. However, this would 
decrease the potential overutilization of the vegetation in 
other areas. With sheep and cattle there is a diverse range of 
forage needs which separates each class of livestock. One area 
may indeed be unsuitable for one class of livestock but very 
suitable to another. 


Salting for distribution of livestock could require some 
effort in planning and proper placement but would aid in the 
distribution of forage utilization and reduce impacts to other 
resources such as wildlife, water quality, and riparian re- 
sources. 


Vegetative treatments beneficial to wildlife would also be 
beneficial to livestock. Burning or using chemicals to reduce 
sagebrush would only increase the forage for both livestock 
and some species of wildlife. Benefits would be greater than 
for the No Action Alternative. 


Up to 1 1 new livestock management water facilities could 
be developed. New livestock waters would benefit livestock 
grazing management. Limiting the numbers and locations of 
new livestock watering sources would provide more benefits 
than the No Action Alternative. Limiting water developments 
could increase competition between domestic livestock and 
wild horses for available water. 


Authorized grazing use would not exceed the recognized 
permitted use. For analysis purposes, anticipated actual use 
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would range from approximately 9,851 AUMs (5-year aver- 
age 1994-1998) to the total permitted use of 26,032 AUMs. 
The average between the two amounts is 17,941 AUMs 
(15,814 cattle and 2,127 sheep). Again for analysis purposes, 
this grazing level was held constant throughout the planning 
period. 


Livestock operators would have the flexibility to manage 
their livestock in a way that would be beneficial to the 
resource. Allowing a range of stocking levels gives an 
operator the chance to adjust to the changing complexities of 
resource management. Therefore there would be no effect 
from this alternative to livestock. Benefits would be increased 
flexibility to rest portions of the planning area for resource 
concerns while allowing a voluntary reduction in numbers, 
allowing for improvement in both riparian and upland vegeta- 
tion. 


Ensuring growing season rest and no livestock use before 
range readiness would ensure healthy forage. However, this 
would place constraints on the flexibility of grazing plans and 
livestock operators could need other options for grazing their 
livestock until they can turn out their cattle on public lands 
within the planning area. This could mean a change in the 
livestock operations. 


A change in operations to accommodate the changes in 
grazing seasons, would provide some benefits. The quality 
and vigor of the plants would improve, causing an increase in 
growth rate of calves and lambs. This could generate more 
revenue from sales depending upon livestock market condi- 
tions. 


Grazing plans would be prepared for all areas and address 
riparian desired plant community objectives and proper func- 
tioning condition. Generally, nparian area pastures have been 
established as mitigation for some types of grazing usc. 
Flexibility in management would be reduced due to fewer 
riparian pastures that would be developed. Riparian pastures 
would only be developed to enhance watershed values and 
wildlife habitat, not necessarily to facilitate livestock grazing. 


Livestock use limits would be established not to exceed 30 
percent on riparian shrubs and 40 percent on key riparian 
herbaceous species. This may increase operating costs. How- 
ever, by setting utilization levels, an increase in productivity 
can be assumed. With this increase in productivity, the 
increased vegetation, increased weaning weights, and less 
work involved moving livestock would ultimately increase 
the productivity of the rangeland, livestock health, and de- 
crease operating costs with the potential to improve profitabil- 
ity. 

Constraints on water development placement could result 
in an increased use of riparian areas and utilization limits 
could be reached within a short time frame. The operators 
would find it increasingly difficult to hold their livestock in 
areas of little or no water, causing an increase in riding time, 
trucking and increased operating costs. 


Monitoring and reclamation activities would benefit live- 
stock grazing by providing information on forage use and 
distribution, and by reclaiming disturbed areas to provide 
forage for livestock grazing. Monitoring information can be 
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used to identify problem areas and direct management changes 
to mitigate or eliminate resource concerns. 


With the ever growing popularity of ORVs, livestock could 
be adversely affected by being chased or harassed. Gates 
could be left open interfer‘ng with or preventing compliance 
with livestock manageme.it requirements. Moving livestock 
from camping areas, water sources, or other areas could cause 
serious injury or in rare cases even death of the animals. 


There would be more flexibility in livestock management 
opportunities for riparian and wetlands under the Preferred 
Alternative than under Alternative B, but less than in Alterna- 
tive A. Livestock would be moved from riparian areas (and in 
some cases, may need to be removed from an entire allotment) 
if utilization levels are reached prior to the end of the autho- 
rized use period. Riparian management actions (use levels, 
DPC, etc.) and other management prescriptions (i.e., limiting 
water developments in crucial habitats, managing riparian 
pastures for wildlife and watershed resources, use levels on 
upland species, etc.) would increase the intensity of livestock 
management. However, improved riparian areas would ben- 
efit livestock grazing by providing improved forage. 


For a detailed socioeconomic impacts discussion of the 
livestock industry, see Socioeconomic Impacts. Under the 
Preferred Alternative, 316,280 cattle AUMs and 42,540 sheep 
AU™Ms would be available for livestock grazing during the 20- 
year life of the project. The total economic impact of livestock 
grazing would be $22.3 million. Employment in the livestock 
sector would be 252 annual job equivalents earning $16,353 
average per year. The AUMs of livestock grazing are 92 
percent of the No Action Alternative. AUMs available for 
livestock grazing on an annual basis under the Preferred 
Alternative represent an increase over the baseline year 1998 
and the 5-year average of 1994-1998. 


No surface occupancy stipulations applied to areas such as 
the South Pass Historic Landscape, Oregon Buttes ACEC, and 
White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC could prevent construc- 
tion of livestock management facilities; therefore, livestock 
distribution patterns may not improve in those areas. 


Under the Preferred Alternative, there is one special status 
plant species located in the planning area, the large-fruited 
bladderpod (Lesquerella macrocarpa). There seems to be no 
conflict between livestock and this special status plant. 


There are no listed threatened or endangered species lo- 
cated within the planning area. If a survey revealed the 
presence of a threatened and endangered species, mitigation 
measures would be developed to ensure that habitat for the 
species was protected or enhanced. 


Transportation planning could benefit livestock grazing 
activity by limiting forage lost from development activity. In 
particular, defining transportation routes and corridors and 
establishing road densities would reduce surface disturbance. 
Access would still be provided for livestock activities such as 
repairing improvements or moving livestock in various allot- 
ments. 


Poisonous plants pose a problem to livestock through 
ingestion of toxic chemicals located in the plants themselves. 
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Control of these species would decrease the likelihood of 
infection or death from noxious weeds. 


Under the Preferred Alternative, wild horses wouid not 
impact livestock grazing as long as horses are kept at the 
appropriate management level (AML). For the most part, the 
wild horse use is located on the fringes of the planning area. 
There are some wild horses located outside the wild horse herd 
area; however, there appears to be no impact with them being 
outside the area. Horses have a tendency to haze livestock 
away from water sources during drought years. They have 
been known to keep livestock away from watering sources for 
a period of time. There could be some competition between 
livestock and horses due to the same dietary overlap in food 
sources. 


Livestock would not be affected by current wilderness 
management. Continued closure of wilderness study areas to 
vehicle use could affect the livestock operators in gathering 
their livestock for market or moving them to another area. 


This alternative, although not as restrictive as Alternative 
B is sull more restrictive than Alternative A. Although this 
alternative is restrictive to livestock grazing management and 
the livestock industry, it allows for some use of management 
tools to lessen the severity outlined in Alternative B. 


Restrictions on range improvements, watering sources and 
or areas, utilization levels, upland and riparian management 
objectives, and use limits have been analyzed in earlier 
chapters and would not be discussed further. 


Under the Preferred Alternative, potential competition 
with wildlife for forage and shade would continue. Develop- 
ment of additional water sources in the core would not be 
allowed which would affect livestock distribution. This may 
cause the livestock operators to move livestock, depending on 
water availability to areas of lower grazing productivity. 
However, through management practices such as water haul- 
ing and other permitted activities the operator may be able to 
Stay in a more productive area longer because of increased 
management activities. These activities may be beneficial 
because of increased forage available due to better manage- 
ment practices. 


Limiting placement of water sources and establishing 
utilization limits upon sage grouse leks and nesting areas may 
pose additional management constraints and may be more 
costly. This may also affect livestock distribution. Limiting 
use in areas that contain waters, such as the flockets, may 
cause livestock operators to find alternative watering sources. 


Constraints on the construction of additional livestock 
water and distribution facilities could result in concentrated 
use of the remaining areas. In combination with the standards 
for healthy rangelands, these constraints could result in changes 
to livestock operations. 


Core Area 


Impacts to the core area would be the same as described for 
the general planning areas. In particular, surface use con- 
straints and management practices precluding construction of 
rangeland improvements may prevent improvement of live- 
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stock distribution patterns. This would affect the Pacific would be affected by these controlled surface use restrictions 


Creek, Steamboat Mountain, Sands, Bush Rim. and Fourth of (Table 2-4 and Map !2). 






















July allotmenss- The reasonable foreseeable development scenario pro- 
Cumula | jected that 202 wells (includes five coalbed methane wells) 
umulative Impacts could be drilled in the planning area if the entire area were 
Actions taken under this alternative could result in a short- open to exploration and development. The impacts of restric 
term reduction in use 2 the area and time available for grazing tions on this projection are. 
would be limited. This impact would be greater for this |. five of the coalbed methane wells expected to be drilled 
alternative than for Alternative A and the No Acuion Alterna- under the No Action Alternative would not be drilled due 
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Significance of Impacts to Oil and Gas Activities 


Significance criteria |, 2, and 3 would be exceeded for the 
Preferred Alternative. Two fields (Nitchie Gulch and Pine 
Canyon) lie in or partially in the planning area. They both 
exceed the 5 billion cubic feet of gas criteria. The Nitchie 
Gulch Field contains 48 wells (see RFD) and the Pine Canyon 
Field contains 22 wells (George 1992). The well average per 
field in this area is 35. Diedrich (1999) has indicated that field 
sizes are likely to range from 20 to 25 wells. In comparison, 
a natural gas field in southwestern Wyoming typically in- 
cludes 30 to 200+ wells (Barlow and Haun 1994). It appears 
that at least one average field would not be developed due to 
direct impacts of staged leasing and due to indirect impacts of 
applying no surface occupancy and surface use restrictions. 
Possibly as many as three fields would not be developed due 
to these restrictions. 


About 64 percent of expected potential exploration and 
development activity could not occur due to restrictions. 
Potential direct losses were determined to be 29 percent and 
indirect losses 35 percent. Collectively and individually these 
two types of losses exceed the threshold loss of 25 percent 
which was determined to be significant. 


About 64 percent of expected reserve additions would not 
occur due to restrictions. The significance threshold was 
determined to be a loss of 25 percent of the potential reserves. 


The total number of producing wells would decrease by 15 
percent over the 20-year study period. This did not meet the 
significance criteria of a reduction of 25 percent in the number 
of producing wells. 


Impacts in the Core Area and Connectivity Area 


Staged leasing would be implemented in these areas. Some 
areas would become no surface occupancy while others would 
be withdrawn from leasing for an unknown period of time. 
Impacts as a result of restrictions in the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC and Steamboat Mountain ACEC would be the same as 
for the core area since they lie within it. Types of impacts 
determined for the planning area as a whole, also apply to this 
area. 


The core and connectivity areas make up about 38 percent 
of the planning area. Much of the Nitchie Gulch Field lies 
within the core area. Some wells would be drilled as develop- 
ment wells within the Nitchie Gulch Field and some could be 
drilled as part of another field (possibly as extensions of one 
or more of the small one- or two-well fields already present). 
Development of an entire field may be precluded at least for 
the life of this plan. The criteria #1 impact threshold may be 
exceeded. 


Forty-seven (47) wells have been completed as gas produc- 
ers in the core area and connectivity area. Thirty-five (35) 
wells still produce. Over the long term, 33 of these wells are 
expected to be abandoned, leaving only 2 producing well(s). 
Approximately 18 of the 35 new wells projected under the 
RFD are expected to be productive. The significant impact 
threshold for criteria #4 would be exceeded since the total 
number of producers could decrease from 35 to 20 over the life 
of this plan. This impact would be partly due to depletion of 


reservoir rocks in the area and partly due to the restrictions 
placed on exploration and development activity. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Impacts include those expected from all oil and gas devel- 
opment. Present impacts are due to 48 existing producing 
wells. Short-term impacts (1998-2007) eapected are: 10 new 
exploratory unit proposals; 36 new wells; 19 new producing 
wells; 17 drilled and abandoned wells; and 7 abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 2007 there would be 58 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be an 
increase of 10 wells (nine conventional and one coalbed 
methane well) over the December 1997 total of 48 wells. 


Long-term impacts (1998-2017) expected are: 20 new 
exploratory unit proposals; 70 new wells; 37 new producing 
wells; 33 drilled and abandoned wells; and 42 abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 2017 there would be 43 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be a 
decrease of seven wells (an increase of 3 coalbed methane 
wells and a decrease of eight conventional wells) over the 
December 1997 total of 48 wells. 


Leasables (Other than Oil and Gas and 
Coalbed Methane), Locatables, and Salables 


Leasables - Coal 


A limited amount (10 to 15 acres) of exploration drilling is 
projected within the coal potential area during the latter part 
of the planning period (Map 47). The coal potential area is 
located in the extreme southern portion of the planning area 
and includes portions of the general and core areas. Access 
limitations would be less than the No Action Alternative and 
Alternative B, and similar to Alternative A. Under this 
alternative, exploration within the core would be reviewed on 
a case-by-case basis and would be open except as described as 
follows. About 42,500 acres would be closed to coal explo- 
ration. Avoidance of Native American respected sites would 
range from 100 feet to 2.5 miles. Sensitive areas would be 
avoided, including elk calving areas, big sagebrush, mountain 
shrubs, and special status plant species habitat. Also, areas 
with an NSO restriction for oil and gas development would be 
closed to exploration, except that exploration could occur on 
existing roads and trails in accordance with transportation 
planning (Table 4-5). 


The effects to coal exploration under this alternative would 
be similar to that described for Alternative A and Alternative 
B. Avoidance areas may cause portions of the coal potential 
area to not be evaluated; therefore. isolated coal bodies may 
not be developed. Access to the remaining area would likely 
be enough for a preliminary exploratory program but not for 
a detailed exploratory program during the planning period. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 
Leasables - Sodium 


The sodium brine potential area occurs outside the core 
area, SO nO impacts to the resources in the core area are 
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anticipated. Expl: :ation and development for sodium would 
be reviewed on a case-by-case basis, with appropriate mitiga- 
tion applied. Activity would avoid sensitive areas as de- 
scribed for coal exploration. Areas with an NSO restriction 
for oil and gas development would be closed to exploration, 
except that exploration could occur on existing roads and 
trails in accordance with transportation planning (Table 4-5). 
Aiso, no facilities related to development would be located 
within the planning area. Well locations would be permitted 
on a case-by-case basis. The impact to exploration and 
development would be an increased cost of doing business, 
but would not likely preclude activities. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Locatables 


The impacts to locatable minerals development under this 
alternative would be the same as that described for the No 
Action Alternative: however, the magnitude of the impacts 
would be greater due to an increase in withdrawal areas. In 
addition to the Green River RMP withdrawals, the two north- 
ern elk calving areas and one Native American respected site 
would be withdrawn from mineral entry. The northern elk 
calving areas lie within historical gold placer claim locations. 
Withdrawal of these lands from mineral location would ex- 
clude them from any additional locatable minerals explora- 
tion and development, other than on claims already existing in 
these areas at the time of withdrawal. The BLM has the option 
of pursuing validity exams on any existing claims. Should 
they be found invalid, they would be declared null and void on 
that basis. And, should they be found valid, such claims could 
be mined and/or patented. 


Core Area The impacts to locatable minerals development 
under this alternative would be the same as that described for 
the No Action Alternative: however, the magnitude of the 
impacts would be greater due to an increase in withdrawal 
areas but this would be less than described for Alternative B. 
In addition to the Green River RMP withdrawals, the top of 
Steamboat Mountain (about 960 acres ) and two Native Ameri- 
can respected sites would be withdrawn from mineral entry. 
The same procedures for dealing with existing claims at the 
time of withdrawal as described for the general area would be 
applied. 


Cumulative Impacis Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Salables 


The Green River RMP (USDI 1997) closed 207.850 acres 
or about 33 percent of the public land within the planning area 
to the sale of mineral materials (Table 4-6). Areas that remain 
open to development of mineral materials contain primarily 
shale, claystone, and sandstone and very little, if any, sand and 
gravel. Where construction requirements specify a certain 
type of material not found within the planning area, alternative 
sources outside the planning area are mined and hauled to the 
construction site. In addition to the areas closed or restricted 
to development of mineral materials under the No Action 
Alternative, activities would avoid sensitive areas as de- 
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scribed for coal exploration. The remainder of the area would 
be open to development on a case-by-case basis. 


The Green River RMP FEIS also describes areas where 
surface disturbance is constrained (in Table 2-8). These 
controlled surface use areas would adversely impact the 
access to and use of the surface for recovery of mineral 
materials. Mitigation measures would increase the cost of 
doing business, limit timing of activities, and may preclude 
some activities in both the short and long term. 


The disposal of mineral materials from the existing Wyo- 
ming Department of Transportation pit along Wyoming High- 
way 28 would eventually result in the depletion of materials 
at this site, necessitating the establishment of a new site(s). 


Also under this alternative, development of mineral mate- 
rials is restricted to support of other development occurring in 
ihe planning area. No sales contracts or free use permits 
would be issued to support projects outside the planning area. 
Though mineral materials are in short supply within the 
general area, this restriction protects small localized sources 
for localized use. This reduces construction costs associated 
with long haul distances from other mineral material sources 
outside the planning area. 


Core Area This alternative closes the lava rock portion of 
Steamboat Mountain to development of mineral materials, 
but leaves the remainder of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
open todevelopment. Again, as described for the general area, 
development of mineral materials could only occur as an 
activity in support of other development within the planning 
area. Compared to the No Action Alternative, which closed 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC to all mineral materials activi- 
ties, this alternative provides for some level of development to 
occur. Construction costs associated with oil and gas and 
other development within the core would decrease. 


Cumulative Impacts The cumulative effects on mineral 
materials would be an increase in the tota] amount of materials 
available from within the planning area compared to the No 
Action Alternative. 


Geophysical 


Under this alternative, the direct and indirect impacts 
described for the other alternatives would be the same, al- 
though to a lesser degree than Alternative B but more than the 
No Action Alternative and Alternative A. An interdiscipli- 
nary team review would be initiated for all geophysical 
proposals within the JMHCAP area on a case-by-case basis. 
Detailed analysis of the potential restrictions would not be 
available prior to development of exploration proposals. 
Geophysical exploration could occur within the core area. 
areas with NSO restrictions, and other areas (active sand 
dunes, slopes greater than 20 percent, ACEC values, key 
habitat - unique vegetation and plant communities, key habitat 
- escape cover, cultural/historical/Native American concerns, 
connectivity area, inaccessibility, special status species, stabi- 
lized dunes, and VRM Class II areas) but would be limited to 
use of existing roads and trails. Given the potential resource 
conflicts between geophysical activities and wildlife. cul- 
tural, vegetation, and recreation resources, the direct impact 
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would be an increase in the cost of operations from mitigation 
of impacts to these resources. The cost of geophysical 
activities would increase due to controlled surface use restric- 
tions, time delays, and seasonal restrictions. 


Also carried forward from the Green River RMP, restric- 
tions, such as limiting the use of vehicles and explosive 
charges (Table 4-7) in sensitive resource areas inside and 
outside the core. Sensitive resources include Boars Tusk, a 
portion of White Mountain Petroglyphs, Crookston Ranch, 
developed recreation sites and the ORV parking lot in the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting sites, portions of 
South Pass Historic Landscape, Oregon Buttes ACEC, special 
Status plant species habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, Native 
American respected sites, Wilderness Study Areas, and recre- 
ation interpretive sites. Some of these areas, such as the 
WSAs, would be open to foot traffic only. 


The Green River RMP identified certain areas that would 
remain open to leasing but closed or restricted to geophysical 
activities. This alternative adds to this list of areas as de- 
scribed above. Such a situation may indirectly affect overall 
deveiopment of oil and gas resources in these areas and 
potentially increase the amount of surface disturbance associ- 
ated with development. If subsurface information can not be 
retrieved through conventional geophysical means, then op- 
erators assume a higher risk during exploration and develop- 
ment of these areas. The presence or absence of geophysical 
data can mean the difference between more efficient develop- 
ment, with fewer, more productive wells and missing the 
reservoir entirely. Areas that would remain open to leasing 
but closed or restricted to geophysical activities may incur less 
efficient development resulting in more surface disturbance 
than would otherwise occur were geophysical data available. 


Core Area 


Under this alternative, oil and gas development and the 
issuance of new leases would occur within portions of the core 
area. Geophysical activities would be allowed, but restricted 
to use of exiting roads and trails in conformance with the 
transportation plan. The use of explosive charges would not 
be permitted. The impacts to geophysical operations would be 
the same as that described above for the general area, except 
that geophysical operations, such as 3-D seismic, would not 
be permitted within an oil and gas high potential area. If 
subsurface information can not be retrieved through conven- 
tional geophysical means, then operators assume a higher risk 
during exploration and development of these areas. The 
presence or absence of geophysical data can mean the differ- 
ence between more efficient development, with fewer, more 
productive wells and missing the reservoir entirely. Areas that 
would remain open to leasing but closed or restricted to 
geophysical activities may incur less efficient development 
resulting in more surface disturbance than would otherwise 
occur were geophysical data available. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The cumulative impact of the this alternative on geophysi- 
cal operations would be similar although somewhat less than 
under Alternative B. Less area could be explored, creating 
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data gaps. There would be an overall increase in costs to the 
operator from mitigation. There is the potential for more 
surface disturbance as more gas wells may be drilled to 
delineate a reservoir due to a lack of geophysical data. 


Off-Road ‘vehicle Impacts 


ORV use would be restricted under ths alternative by 
limiting winter access io county roads. Over-the snow ve- 
hicles would follow ORV designations. Additional ORV 
seasonai closures could be pursued in critical habitats. Roads 
in sensitive arses would be seasonally gated from general 
public use. 


Approximately 80 percent of the planning area is available 
for off-road vehicle (ORV) use. Wilderness Study Areas, 
candidate plant sites, and some cultural sites or about 20 
percent of the planning area is closed to ORV use creating a 
small impact to this type of recreation. 


There are hundreds of miles of roads and trails available for 
the public to use. All-terrain vehicle (ATV) use, specifically 
four wheelers, has been increasing and is anticipated to 
continue to increase. A leader in the Utah BlueRibbon 
Coalition has predicted that in the next three to five years ATV 
use will increase 300 to 400 percent. 


The Sand Dunes ORV open area would continue to operate 
as an open off-road vehicle play area. It is anticipated that the 
existing small, one-hole vault toilet would be replaced with a 
bigger toilet. The existing parking lot would be expanded to 
accommodate the increased use the area is receiving. This 
would relieve congestion and make the site more user friendly. 
There is a possibility that more improvements to the site could 
be made such as an off loading ramp, picnic tables, fire rings, 
and wind shelters. However, all this would be subject to 
appropriated dollars which have not been available in recent 
years. 


The Sand Dunes ORV open area lies in the eastern third of 
the Sand Dunes Area of Critical Environmenta! Concern (see 
write-ups for Special Management Areas). ATV users (i.e., 
sand rails, all-terrain vehicles) are allowed to drive anywhere 
on the 10,500-acre active sand dune area. Presently, there are 
17 producing gas wells, two pipelines, storage tanks, and 
numerous access roads in the area creating health and safety 
issues. See the impact analysis for the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Long-term beneficial effects would result from the large 
number of existing roads and trails available for vehicle use, 
and from newly constructed roads anticipated with additional 
development which would provide access to new areas. The 
areas Closed or limited to designated roads and trails are small 
in comparison. 


Recreation Impacts 


Existing wildlife populations would be maintained or 
increased and a slight increase in recreation user days would 
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be anticipated over Alternative A for hunting. Non-consump- 
tive recreation days are projected to increase by two percent 
per year during the planning period. About 1.18 million 
resident and nonresident non-consumptive recrcation days 
would be used in the 20-year analysis period. 


Visitor use in the piapning area will continue to grow based 
on population increases in the Intermountain West. Visitation 
to Wyoming's National Parks and Forests is increasing and 
the public would be looking to the BLM-administered lands to 
get away from the crowds. It is anticipated that as develop- 
ments occur, populations increase, and other traditional recre- 
ation use areas become saturated, the integrity of setting and 
opportunity for unconfined and solitary recreation experi- 
ences would diminish. Non-consumptive recreation days are 
projected to increase by two percent per year during the 
planning period. About !.18 million resident and nonresident 
non-consumptive recreation days would be used in the 20- 
year analysis period. 


The BLM-administered lands in the planning area are 
noted for the undeveloped, wild nature of recreation opportu- 
nities. The only developed sites are the Sand Dunes Off-Road 
Vehicle Area and the interpretive sites along the Oregon/ 
Mormon Pioneer/California/and Pony Express National His- 
toric Trails. The White Mountain Petroglyphs cultural site is 
in nced of a site plan to control visitor use. This site could be 
deveioped within the life of the plan. 


Managing for the continued availability of outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities, meeting legal requirements for health 
and safety of visitors, and mitigating conflicts between differ- 
ent types of resource users would solve many of the current 
problems. Meeting the long-range needs of tne public and 
utilization of recreation resources would be pursued. 


Low-investment, resource-dependent opportunities such 
as backcountry byways, watchable wildlife, and wild horse 
viewing would be pursued in the area. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Recreation demand and uses could increase to a point 
where conflicts would occur for unconfined dispersed recre- 
ation Opportunities. However, management prescriptions 
would mitigate these impacts somewhat, to lessen the effects 
identified in Alternative A. 


Some hunting opportunities may diminish for the general 
public in areas where development occurs due to the displace- 
ment of aninials and because of measures applied to protect 
public health and safety. The ability of some pristine habitat 
areas to support wildlife may also be diminished due to 
increased recreation uses and access into these areas. 


Socioeconomic Impacts 


The JMHCAP economic analysis was based on a 20-year 
planning period (1998-2017) with 1998 as the base year. In 
addition to looking at economic impacts by affected resource 
by alternative, cumulative economic effects are summarized 
for the short-term (1998-2007) and the long-term (1998- 
2017) portions of the planning period. The short-term and 
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long-term cumulative effects for Alternative A, Alternative B, 
and the Preferred Alternative were compared with the impacts 
for the No Action Alternative on a percentage basis. Ali dollar 
figures used for evaluating impacts in the socioeconomic 
analysis are in current dollars. Economic tables which were 
used for the analysis in the document are on file at the Rock 
Springs Field Office. 


Oil and Gas 

The economic impact of oil and gas activities in the Jack 
Morrow Hills area was analyzed in two parts. The first was the 
development phase, which considered the economic impacts 
associated with drilling and completion of oil and gas wells in 
the study area. The second was the production phase, which 
considered the economic impacts associated with the produc- 
tion of crude oil and natural gas from the completed wells. 
Only the development phase was considered for coalbed 
methane wells, since production estimates for these wells 
were not available due to a lack of production history in the 
area. 


Development Phase 


Table 4-8 summarizes the economic assumptions used in 
the analysis for oil and gas development (the drilling and 
completion of oil and gas wells). Development costs were 
separated into wells that were drilled and completed and wells 
that were drilled and abandoned. Development costs were 
estimated for three types of wells: 1) Standard oil and gas 
wells (7,000-9,000 feet), 2) Deep coalbed methane wells 
(greater that 1,200 feet), and 3) Shallow coalbed methane 
wells (less than | ,200 feet). BLM’s Reasonable Foreseeable 
Development Scenario report (RFD) assumed that all shallow 
coalbed methane wells were completed, so no costs were 
estimated for drilled and abandoned shallow wells. Most of 
the drilling and completion cost information was taken or 
adapted from the Southwest Wyoming Resource Evaluation, 
Socio/Economic Evaluation (SWRE) report. For some types 
of wells this information was supplemented with information 
from other sources. 


Table 4-8 indicates that the estimated total cost of drilling 
and completing an oil and gas well was $567,600. This 
expenditure generated total economic impacts (direct and 
secondary ) of $774,600 per well in the Southwest Wyoming 
economy. The total economic impact per well included 
$119,500 of labor earnings in the region. Drilling one oil and 
gas well supported the equivalent of 4.4 annual jobs in the 
region. A similar explanation applies to the other types of oil 
and gas wells shown in Table 4-8. 


The estimated costs for standard oil and gas wells were 
taken from the SWRE report. The estimated cost for shallow 
coalbed methane wells was based on reported costs for similar 
wells in Northeast Wyoming. The cost breakdown for deep 
and shallow coalbed methane wells was assumed to b> pro- 
portional to that for a standard oil and gas well. 


Estimates of the economic impacts of oil and gas develop- 
ment on the Southwest Wyoming economy in terms of total 
economic impact, earnings, and jobs were based on the 
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updated model from the SWRE report. The employment 
were expressed as annual (12 month) job equiva- 
lents. 


Information on the number and type of wells for the 
JMHCAP was taken from the BLM’s RFD report. Table 4-9 
summarizes projected drilling activity by type of well. The 
RFD assumed that the success rate for standard oil and gas 
wells and deep coalbed methane wells would be approxi- 
mately 53 percent and that the success rate for shallow coalbed 
methane wells would be 100 percent. 


Production Phase 


Table 4-10 summarizes the economic assumptions used in 
the analysis for oil and gas production. Crude oil production 
was analyzed separately from natural gas production. Natural 
gas is the predominate form of production in the Jack Morrow 
Hills area. Most of the production information was taken or 


updated from the SWRE report. 


In Table 4-10, the price of oil was assumed to be $15.00 per 
barrel. At that price level one barrel of oil would generate 
$23.16 of total economic activity (direct and secondary) in the 
Southwest Wyoming economy. The total economic activity 
per barrel included $2.50 of labor earnings in the region. One 
barrel of oil supported 0.000072 direct and secondary jobs in 
the region or the equivalent of one annual job for about every 
13,900 barrels. One barrel of oil also generated $1.00 of direct 
revenue for local governments in the region. A similar 
explanation applies to the per MMCF amounts for natural gas 
production. The value of natural gas production is based on 
a price of $1.75 per MCF. 


The price of oil has varied substantially in Wyoming 
during recent years, ranging from a high of $19.56 in 1996 to 
a low of $9.50 in 1999 (Wyoming Geo-notes 1999). Asa 
result, forecasting future oil price is very difficult. The 
Wyoming State Government Revenue Forecast (January 1999) 
of $15.00 per barrel for 2002-2005 was used in the analysis. 
This price level was comparable to the average for 1996 
through 1999. In 1998 oil production represented about one 
percent of the total value of oil and gas production in the Jack 
Morrow Hills. The Wyoming State Government Revenue 
Forecast of $1.75 per MCF for 1999-2005 was used for natural 
gas production in the analysis. In 1998 natural gas production 
represented nearly 99 percent of the total value of oil and gas 
production in the Jack Morrow Hills. 


Estimates of the economic impacts of oil and gas produc- 
tion on the Southwest Wyoming economy in terms of total 
economic impact, earnings, and jobs were based un the 
updated model from the SWRE. The employment estimates 
were expressed as annual (12 month) job equivalents. Esti- 
mates of local government revenue for oil and gas production 
were also taken from the SWRE report. 


Information on the amount of oil and gas production for the 
JMHCAP was taken from the BLM’s RFD report. Table 4- 
| lsummarizes production by alternative. The RFD projected 
117 barrels of oil/condensate and 84.6 MMCF of natural gas 
per well per year, respectively, over a 26-year producing life 
for each. 
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Sixty-five oil and gas wells and 20 coalbed methane wells 
would be drilled over the 20-year period of 1998 to 2017. 
Almost | 16 thousand barrels of oil and 83,669.4 MMCF of 
natural gas would be produced. The total economic impact for 
drilling and production would be approximately $242 million. 
Employment produced by the oil and gas activity over the life 
of the project would be 770 annual job equivalents with a total 
earnings of about $22.5 million. On an annual basis, about 37 
jobs earning a range of salaries of $27,180 to $34,921 would 
be supported. Economic impacts from oil and gas activities 
under the Preferred Alternative are basically comparable to 
the No Action Alternative, less than Alternative A, and more 
than Alternative B. 


Livestock Grazing 


Livestock grazing was separated into cattle and sheep 
animal unit months (AUMs) with each type of livestock 
grazing analyzed separately. Direct fiscal revenues to local 
government from livestock grazing were estimated based on 
the proportion of production taxes and Federal grazing fees 
received or returned to Southwest Wyoming. Table 4-12 
summarizes the economic assumptions used in the analysis 
for livestock grazing. 


Table 4-12 indicates that gross receipts for cattle produc- 
tion in Wyoming have averaged $33.27 per AUM over the last 
five years (1993-97). At that price level, cattle production 
would generate $65.07 of total economic impact (direct and 
secondary) in the Southwest Wyoming economy. The total 
economic impact per AUM included $11.81 of labor earnings 
in the region. One AUM of cattle production supported 
0.000710 direct and secondary jobs in the region or the 
equivalent of one annual job for every 1,408 AUMs. One 
AUM of cattle production also generated $1.88 of direct 
revenue for local governments in the region. A similar 
explanation applies to the per AUM amounts for sheep pro- 
duction in Table 4-12. 


Gross receipts per AUM for cattle and sheep production 
were estimated from five-year average prices (1993-97) re- 
ported in the Wyoming Agricultural Statistics (1998). A five- 
year average was used in the analysis due to the variability in 
livestock price in recent years. Livestock prices were held 
constant throughout the planning period. 


Estimates of the economic impact of livestock grazing in 
terms of earnings and jobs were based on the updated model 
from the SWRE report. The employment estimates were 
expressed as annual (12 month) job equivalents. Direct local 
government revenue estimates were based on local tax rates 
and state and Federal government legislation regarding the 
distribution of tax revenue to cities, towns, counties, and 
special districts. 


Information on the number and type of AUMs for the 
JMHCAP was provided by the BLM. Due to changes in 
available forage, environmental conditions, business deci- 
sions by operators, and livestock prices, livestock grazing in 
the Jack Morrow Hills area has varied over time. Total 
permitted use for the area was 26,032 AUMs (22,767 cattle 
and 3,265 sheep). Yet the actual use for the last five years 
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(1993-97) averaged 9,85! AUMs (8,861 cattle and 990 sheep). 
However, grazing use has trended up since 1997 with actual 
use for the baseline year of 1998 at 13,038 AUMs (11,991 
cattle and |,047 sheep). Given this variability in livestock 
grazing the following grazing assumption was used in the 
analysis. 

Annual grazing AUMs were based on the average of the 
five-year average actual use (9,851 AUMs) and the tota! 
permitted use (26,032 AUMs). The average of the two 
amounts was 17,941 AUMs (15,814 cattle and 2,127 sheep). 
This grazing level was held constant throughout the planning 
period. 


Under the Preferred Alternative 316,280 cattle AUMs and 
42,540 sheep AUMs would be available for livestock grazing 
during the 20-year life of the project. The total economic 
impact of livestock grazing would be $22.3 million. Employ- 
ment in the livestock sector would be 25? annual job equiva- 
lents earning $16,353 average per year. The AUMS of 
livestock grazing are 92 percent of the No Action Alternative. 


Recreation Activities 


As previously noied, recreation activities in the JMHCAP 
were separated into nonresident and resident use. Nonresi- 
dent use was valued based on the eco>omic impact from 
expenditures by nonresidents in the region. Resident use was 
valued based on the net economic value to the user. Direct 
fiscal revenues to local government from recreation were 
estimated based on the proportion nonresident sales, lodging, 
and gas tax revenues returned to local government in South- 
west Wyoming. Table 4-13 summarizes the economic as- 
sumptions used in the analysis for recreation. 


Table 4-13 indicates that on average nonresident elk hunt- 
ers spent an estimated $239.40 per recreation day in South- 
west Wyoming. This spending generated a total economic 
impact (direct and secondary) of $330.69 in the regional 
economy. The total economic impact per hunter day included 
$47.28 of labor earnings in the region. One nonresident elk 
hunter day supported 0.003307 direct and secondary jobs in 
the region or the equivalent of one annual job for every 302 
hunter recreation days. One nonresident elk hunter day also 
generates $3.69 in direct revenue for local governments in 
Southwest Wyoming. The net economic value of one resident 
elk hunter day was estimated to have been $41.46. A similar 
explanation applies to the other recreation activities shown in 
Table 4-13. 


Estimated per recreation day expenditures for elk, deer, 
and antelope nonresident hunters for 1997 were developed 
from the Wyoming Game and Fish Department's Annual 
Report (1998). They represent average statewide nonresident 
expenditure estimates. Per day expenditures for non-con- 
sumptive, nonresident recreation were adapted from Report 
on the Economic Impact of the Travel Industry in Wyoming 
(1997) prepared for the Wyoming Division of Tourism by 
Morey and Associates. The estimates were for Region 2, 
which includes Uinta, Sweetwater, Carbon, Albany, and 
Laramie counties. All visitor expenditures were assumed to 
occur in Southwest Wyoming and were expressed in constant 
1997 dollars throughout the planning period. 


Estimates of the economic impacts of nonresident recre- 
ation expenditures on the Southwest Wyoming economy in 
terms of total economic impact, earnings, and jobs were based 
on the updated model from the SWRE report. The employ- 
ment estimates were expressed as annual (12 month) job 
equivalents. Di: ect local government revenue estimates were 
based on local tax rates and state government legislation 
regarding distributions of sales tax, lodging tax, and gas tax 
revenues to cities, towns, counties, and special districts. 
Estimates of the net economic value of resident recreation 
days were taken from a draft report for the USDA Forest 
Service (Rosenberger, et al. 1999). The estimates used in the 
analysis were for big game hunting and various non-consump- 
tive recreation activities in the intermountain region of the 
United States. The report did not provide separate estimates 
for elk, deer, and antelope. 


Information on the number and type of recreation days for 
the JMHCAP was provided by the BLM. For hunter days, the 
BLM estimates were developed in consultation with the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Department. Hunting days esti- 
mates represent the 10-year average for the Jack Morrow Hills 
area. Non-consumptive days were based on 19 percent of total 
Green River Extensive Recreation Area days from RMIS. 
Since the BLM and the Wyoming Game and Fish Department 
measure recreation days differently hunting and non-con- 
sumptive estimates may not be strictly comparable. 


A total of 48,700 non-consumptive recreation days were 
estimated for 1998. The 48,700 recreation days included 
31,950 nonresident days (65.6 percent) and 16,750 resident 
days (34.4 percent). Non-consumptive recreation days were 
projected to increase by two percent per year during the 
planning period. Under this alternative non-consumptive 
recreation days are projected to increase to 70,947 days in 
2017. The proportion of nonresident and resident recreation 
days was assumed to remain constant. 


Under the Preferred Alternative, 1.18 million resident and 
nonresident non-consumptive recreation days would be used 
in the 20-year life of the project. The total economic impact 
of the non-consumptive nonresident recreation days would be 
$62.7 million. Some 19,070 nonresident hunting days (elk, 
deer, and antelope) with a total economic impact of $6 million 
would be realized over the life of the project. Employment in 
the recreation sector would be 875 annual job equivalents 
earning approximately $12,521 average per year. 


Elk displacement would occur as habitat is fragmented. 
Average elk hunter days would increase in the short term from 
424 in 1998 to 524 days by 2005. There would then be a 
gradual decrease for the remainder of the planning period to 
324 hunter days by 2017. The average elk hunter days over the 
planning period would be 424. The proportion of nonresident 
and resident hunter days was assumed to remain constant. 


Average deer hunter days would remain constant over the 
planning period at 1,830 hunter days per year. The |,830 
hunter days would include 75 nonresident days (4.1 percent) 
and 1,755 resident days (95.9 percent). 


Average antelope hunter days would remain constant over 
the planning perio. at 2,274 hunter days per year. The 2,274 
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hunter days would include 812 nonresident days (35.7 per- 
cent) and 1,462 resident days (64.3 percent). 


Short-Term Cumulative Impacts (1998-2007) 
and Comparison of Alternatives 


Table 4- 14 summarizes the cumulative short-term physical 
outputs by alternative for the JMHCAP. The top half of the 
table shows the physical units of output for each alternative. 
The bottom half of the table indicates how the alternatives 
compare to the No Action Alternative on a percentage basis. 


The Preferred Alternative is basically comparable to the 
No Action Alternative and represents a midpoint between 
Alternative A and Alternative B. Standard oil and gas drilling 
and production activities are about 97 to 98 percent of the No 
Action Alternative. Coalbed methane drilling activity is 80 
percent of the No Action Alternative. The AUMs of livestock 
grazing are 92 percent of the No Action Alternative. Hunting 
days and non-consumptive recreation days are comparable to 
the No Action Alternative. 


Economic Effects by Alternative 


Table 4-15 summarizes the cumulative short-term eco- 
nomic effects of the JMHCAP alternatives on the Southwest 
Wyoming economy. The top half of the table shows the 
dollars amounts for each alternative. The bottom half of the 
table indicates how the alternatives compare to the No Action 
Alternative on a percentage basis. 


The Preferred Alternative is basically comparable to the 
No Action Alternative and represents a midpoint between 
Alternative A and Alternative B. Direct and total impacts for 
the Preferred Alternative are 98 percent of the No Action 
Alternative. Total earnings and employment are 96 to 97 
percent of the No Action Alternative. Local government 
revenue is 98 percent of the No Action Alternative. Resident 
recreation benefits are comparable to the No Action Alterna- 
tive. 


Long-Term Cumulative Impacts (1998-2017) 
and Comparison of Alternatives 


lable 4-16 summarizes the cumulative long-term physical 
outputs by alternative for the JMHCAP. The top half of the 
table shows the physical units of output for each alternative. 
The bottom half of the table indicates how the alternatives 
compare to the No Action Alternative on a percentage basis. 


The Preferred Alternative is basically comparable to the 
No Action Alternative and represents a midpoint between 
Alternative A and Alternative B. Standard oil and gas drilling 
and production activities are similar to the No Action Alterna- 
tive. Coalbed methane drilling activity is 80 percent of the No 
Action Alternative. The AUMs of livestock grazing are 92 
percent of the No Action Alternative. Hunting days and non- 
consumptive recreation days are comparable to the No Action 
Alternative. 
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Economic Effects by Alternative 


Table 4-17 summarizes the cumulative long-term eco- 
nomic effects of the JMHCAP alternatives on the Southwest 
Wyoming economy. The top half of the table shows the dollar 
amounts for each alternative. The bottom half of the table 
indicates how the alternatives compare to the No Action 
Alternative on a percentage basis. 


The Preferred Alternative is basically comparable to the 
No Action Alternative and represents a midpoint between 
Alternative A and Alternative B. Direct impacts, total im- 
pacts, total earnings, total employment, local government 
revenue, and resident recreation benefits are all 99 to 100 
percent of the No Action Alternative. 


Special Status Plant Species Impacts 


Factors that adversely affect air quality (e.g., emissions 
from industrial sites, airborne particulate, etc.) may also affect 
special status plant species, especially if source aveas are 
located near, upwind, or adjacent to actual plant locations or 
potential habitat areas. Generally, mitigation and manage- 
ment actions associated with air quality management would 
benefit and protect special status plant locations and potential 
habitat areas. 


Generally, mitigation and management actions associated 
with cultural and paleontological resource management would 
benefit and protect special status plant locations and potential 
habitat areas in the same vicinity as the protected sites. 
Avoidance by surface disturbing activities is one commonly 
applied mitigating measure; however, avoidance of cultural 
sites could create a conflict with special status plants by 
displacing surface disturbing activities onto plant habitat to 
avoid the cultural site. Under all alternatives, special status 
plant locations are closed to surface disturbing activities. In 
cases where protection of special status plants may conflict 
with cultural site protection, the mitigation measures for 
cultural resources could include data recovery of the site, 
avoiding special status plant habitat. Data recovery of cultural 
sites that are occupied by special status plants on the surface 
could cause conflict between these resources. Such conflict 
could result in disturbance to plant habitat or prevention of 
subsurface cultural data recovery. 


Searches for special status plant species would be done 
prior to data recovery (excavation) and would prevent unin- 
tentional harm to these species. Data recovery of cultural sites 
which occurs within special status plant habitats could impact 
these plants by direct removal if searches were not performed, 
or if avoidance of the plants and their habitats was not used as 
a mitigating measure. Avoidance of paleosols would provide 
additional protection to special status plant species inhabiting 
these areas. 


In addition, most surface disturbing activities are not 
permitted within the special status plant populations, thus no 
impacts from cultural site excavations or related surface 
disturbing activities are expected. 


Under this alternative, special status plant species habitat 
would be closed to all surface disturbing fire suppression 
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activities unless necessary for species survival. Vehicle use 
for wildfire suppression activities would be limited to existing 
roads and trails in actual special status plant species locations 
and potential habitat areas; therefore, impacts to plant species 
would be insignificant. 


While most of the known special status plant species 
habitats are not generally dependent on fire, prescribed fire 
could be used to treat these ecosystems if required to maintain 
quality habitat. 


Impacts from fire suppression in the special status plant 
species locations should be avoided through site specific fire 
suppression design. Activities would not be permitted that 
disturb the habitat unless necessary for species survival. 
Vehicle use for fire suppression would be consistent with the 
ORV designations for the area, generally keeping to existing 
roads and trails. 


In general, hazardous waste management activities would 
have insignificant impacts to special status species and their 
habitat. Avoidance of known special status plant locations by 
surface disturbing activities would prevent impacts from most 
permitted activities, however developmental activity in the 
vicinity of special status plants could increase the risk of 
introducing hazardous materials on special status plants and 
their habitat through spills or unauthorized dumping. 


Land exchanges would have no impacts to special status 
plant species populations or potential habitat areas. Any 
significant vegetative resources on lands identified for dis- 
posal would probably be discovered in site specific investiga- 
tions that would be conducted during evaluation of sale 
proposals. In such cases, effects on special status plant species 
would be mitigated by appropriate wording in the patent or the 
sale would be denied. 


Management of actual special status plant species loca- 
tions as right-of-way avoidance areas and potential habitat 
areas as special status plant species survey areas would ensure 
that damage to these species would be minimized. Insignifi- 
cant amounts of damage would occur to special status plant 
species populations due to issuance of rights-of-way and 
permits. 


Consideration for exchanges for lands in Wilderness Study 
Areas and ACECs would provide increased protection for 
special status plant species in those areas. Land exchanges to 
include lands within Wilderness Study Areas would be inven- 
toried for special status plant species prior to exchange. Plant 
inventories of the WSAs would be performed to determine the 
presence of special status plant species. Such inventories 
would increase the protective management actions allowable 
for them under all alternatives. 


Activities such as chemical control of weeds along rights- 
of-way could contribute to an irreversible and irretrievable 
loss of the plant populations if their habitat is located on or 
adjacent to the right-of-way. 


Searches for special status plants prior to disturbing activi- 
ties, such as construction of communication sites and other 
rights-of-way would locate any new populations. Surface 
disturbance would not occur on these populations and adverse 
effects to plants would not occur. 
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Concentrating activities in certain areas, and especially 
concentrating pipelines and other linear facilities along al- 
ready disturbed roads in the area, would provide additional 
protection for special status plant species by limiting the 
amount of surface disturbance. Additional ROW avoidance 
and exclusion areas would benefit potential special status 
plant species by limiting the amount of native plant habitat 
disturbed. 


Closure of certain sensitive areas, including areas with 
special status plants to public access would increase protec- 
tion by preventing unintentional impacts. Closure of certain 
areas to communication sites would also increase protection. 


Additional withdrawals in elk calving areas, and on Steam- 
boat Mountain would provide additional protection for poten- 
tial special status plant species habitat. 


Taking appropriate measurcs to meet the standards and 
guidelines for healthy rangelands would have a beneficial 
impact to special status plants by improving the general 
ecological condition of the range, providing potential habitat 
for these species to expand their populations into the area, or 
within the area. 

Attaining optimal rangeland biodiversity and health would 
be accelerated by taking appropriate measures to meet the 
rangeland standards and guidelines. The impacts of this to 
special status plant species would be beneficial by providing 
more favorable habitat in a shorter amount of time. 


Limiting upland livestock utilization levels and develop- 
ing grazing plans for riparian and upland habitats would be 
desirable, as special status plant impacts would decrease from 
either less livestock numbers or shorter durations of use. 


Locating salt licks as far as 1/4 mile from special status 
plant locations would benefit these populations, protecting 
them from trailing and livestock congregating. 


Under this alternative, 65 new wells would be drilled plus 
an additional 20 coalbed methane wells. Impacts would be 
somewhat greater than under Alternative B as more areas 
would be leased and developed. However, special status plant 
locations are closed to surface disturbing activities, and to coal 
and sodium exploration. If searches are conducted prior to any 
surface disturbing activity, and avoidance measures employed, 
impacts to special status plant species from exploration and 
development activities would be insignificant. 


Activities that would avoid slopes would potentially ben- 
efit special status plants as many of them are located on rims, 
slopes and windswept uplands. Unintentional uprooting and 
squashing damage from vehicular use, and physiological 
effects of associated dust settling on the plants would contrib- 
ute to negative impacts. 


Special status plant species locations would be closed to 
mineral material sales. These actions would prevent damage 
to plant populations already inventoried. Potential special 
status plant habitat would be searched; and if plants are found, 
would be avoided, reducing these impacts to an insignificant 
level. 


Maintaining the closure of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
to mineral material sales would aid in ensuring that this area 
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remains viable as special status plant habitat. In addition, the 
big sagebrush/scurfpea communities would be protected un- 
der a no surface occupancy restriction. 


Public land withdrawals and seasonal road closures would 
have beneficial impacts to special status plants and their 
habitat by removing known and potential special status plant 
habitat from mineral location and year-round road use. This 
alternative would provide more protection of special status 
plant species than the No Action Alternative or Alternative A, 
but less than Alternative B. 


Actual special status plant locations would be favorably 
impacted by their closure to geophysical vehicle use and 
explosive charges. In these areas, vehicles would be restricted 
to existing roads and trails where they are consistent with the 
transportation plan, avoiding special status plant locations. In 
addition, impacts would be lessened by conducting searches 
for these species prior to surface disturbance in potential 
habitat. Special status plant species are closed to off-road 
vehicle use, as well as to the use of explosives and blasting, 
providing protection of these plants from these activities. 


Performance of field monitoring after surface disturbing 
activities to ensure successful reclamation, and on-going 
monitoring of land use by wildlife, livestock, minerals, and 
other resource programs would help maintain healthy ecosys- 
tems that could support special status plant populations. 


Specifying roads and trails to be designated would poten- 
tially provide benefits to special status plants by allowing 
more land to be reclaimed and return to native plant commu- 
nities. 


Achievement of the revegetation objectives under recla- 
mation would replace native plant communities in the long 
term, providing healthy habitat for colonization and expan- 
sion of special status plant species. Monitoring of disturbed 
sites would enhance reclamation success. Use of container- 
ized shrub stock would hasten the re-establishment of impor- 
tant shrub communities after disturbance. 


Plans to provide Backcountry Byway interpretive sites and 
turnouts would not impact known special status plant species 
populations, as their habitat is closed to surface disturbing 
activities. Interpretive sites and turnouts would not be placed 
where special status plant species are located. Increased 
incidental use such as undeveloped campsites could impact 
the special status plant species. Anticipated increased recre- 
ational use such as mountain biking could also threaten 
special status plant populations due to off-trail biking and 
creation of new trails. 


Plans to protect Crookston Ranch and its riparian area 
could provide expansion territory for Ute ladies’-tresses 
(Spiranthes diluvialis), although it is not known to occur at the 
site currently. A recent survey of the area revealed that the site 
provides good potential habitat for this species. 


Management actions described to protect visual quality, 
wilderness areas, and special management areas would gener- 
ally benefit or not impact special status plant species popula- 
tions or potential habitat. This alternative would provide a 
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greater benefit than the No Action Alternative as more areas 
would be managed for Class II visual values. 


Additional riparian management actions including estab- 
lishment of grazing plans, limiting roads and crossings and 
limiting livestock use would provide healthy, diverse native 
plant habitat. 


Transportation plans would be beneficial to special status 
plant populations by incorporating known locations and con- 
duc*ing clearance surveys prior to designating access routes. 
Rehzbilitation of unused roads and trails and limiting the 
number of road miles in sensitive habitats would prevent loss 
of actual and potential special status plant habitat by reducing 
the amount of vehicular access across cushion plant commu- 
nities, rims, slopes and other sensitive areas where special 
status plants are commonly found. In addition, limiting the 
number of stream and riparian area crossings could maintain 
the integrity of these areas which are potential habitat for the 
Ute ladies’-tresses. 


Management activities implemented in woodland commu- 
nities would have no impact on special status plant species or 
potential habitat areas as searches would be required prior to 
treatments such as prescribed fire, chaining or thinning. If a 
special status plant species were found, treatments would not 
be allowed unless they were beneficial to the species. Searches 
would also be conducted prior to treatments in any vegetation 
type; if special status plants are located, the treatments would 
not be allowed unless they would benefit the species. There- 
fore, adverse effects would not occur to special status plants 


species. 


In general, practices to conserve and stabilize soils would 
help maintain healthy ecosystems which can support special 
status plant species. Energy-dissipating structures designed 
to protect steep slopes and highly erosive soils could benefit 
special status plant species that are off-site but within the area 
of impact by preventing loss of habitat. Establishment of road 
and well pad densities would allow more native plant commu- 
nities to remain undisturbed, and capable of sustaining healthy 
special status plant species populations. 


Managing for wild horses is not likely to impact special 
status plant species, unless horse traps, helicopter pads or 
other associated round-up facilities were constructed on or 
near their habitat. Plant searches in these proposed project 
areas prior to disturbance would provide additional protection 
for these species. Trampling by wild horses has been listed as 
a threat to existing populations of large fruited bladderpod 
(Lesquerella macrocarpa), however, potential impacts ap- 
pear to be minimal. Horse trampling around water holes can 
and does have an impact to vegetation, and could affect special 
status plant species located there. 


Management actions described to protect wildlife habitat 
would generally benefit or not impact special status plant 
species populations or potential habitat. Managing riparian 
exclosures for all wildlife species would benefit special status 
plants by maintaining native riparian plant communities, 
allowing natural processes of succession to thrive, providing 
habitat for a diversity of plant species. 
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Core Area 


Conducting a resource evaluation prior to considering oil 
and gas leasing or other developments would benefit special 
status plant species populations but not as much as for the No 
Action Alternative. Continued protective actions specific to 
ACECs would also reduce potential impacts to special status 
plant populations. Known locations of the large-fruited 
bladderpod (Lesquerella macrocarpa) would be evaluated on 
a case-by-case basis to determine if they meet the relevance 
and importance criteria to be considered for inclusion with the 
Special Status Plant Species ACEC. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Management prescriptions would provide benefits to the 
special status (candidate) plant species and their habitat. 
Additional restrictions on geophysical activity, off-road ve- 
hicle use, fire suppression activities, and a proposed with- 
drawal would further reduce the level of impact. Management 
actions that prevent species from being listed as T&E species 
would benefit all parties. Threatened and endangered species 
are more universally protected, and private or other agency 
administered lands could be affected. Prevention of listing 
would therefore be beneficial to all parties. Development 
activities, such as those associated with recreation sites and 
minerals actions, could have an impact on special status plant 
species in areas where several different resource concerns 
may limit options for placement of mineral development 
facilities. However, increased inventory for these species in 
areas projected for development could provide more informa- 
tion about rare plant species and their status. 


Generally, mitigation and management actions associated 
with cultural and paleontological resource management would 
benefit and protect special status plant locations and potential 
habitat areas. Limitations imposed within the visual horizon 
of designated and non-designated historic roads and trails 
would benefit and protect special status plant species loca- 
tions and potential habitat areas. 


Vehicle use for wildfire suppression activities would be 
limited to existing roads and trails in actual special status plant 
species locations and potential habitat areas; therefore, im- 
pacts to plant species would be insignificant. 


Pursuit of withdrawals in actual special status plant species 
locations would prevent impact to special status plant species 
from mining activity. Management of actual special status 
plant species locations as right-of-way avoidance areas and 
potential habitat areas as special status plant species survey 
areas would ensure no damage would occur to special status 
plant species populations due to issuance of rights-of-way and 
permits. Special status plant species locations would be 
closed tc mineral material sales, surface disturbance, and 
geophysical vehicles. These actions would prevent damage to 
plant populations already inventoried. Plant and habitat 
searches would be conducted and, if plants are found, avoid- 
ance would be designated, prior to geophysical activity or 
surface disturbance; therefore, there would also be no impact 
to special status plants in areas that have not been inventoried. 
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Management prescriptions, including no surface occu- 
pancy requirements in actual plant locations, would prevent 
impacts to special status plant species from range improve- 
ment projects such as wells, reservoirs, and fences. Limiting 
upland livestock utilization levels and developing grazing 
plans for riparian and upland habitats would be desirable, as 
special status plant impacts would decrease from either less 
livestock numbers or shorter durations of use. Taking appro- 
priate measures to meet the standards and guidelines for 
healthy rangelands would have a beneficial impact to special 
status plants by improving the general ecological condition of 
the range, providing potential habitat for these species to 
expand their populations into the area, or within the area. 


Management actions described to protect visual quality, 
watershed values, wilderness areas, wildlife habitat, and spe- 
cial management areas would generally benefit or not impact 
special status plant species populations or potential habitat. 
Specifying roads and trails to be designated would potentially 
provide benefits to special status plants by allowing more land 
to be reclaimed and return to native plant communities. 


Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds and 
Riparian/Wetland Resources Impacts 


Impacts to Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds 


Management actions implemented to control dust along 
dirt roads would permit vegetation to be more productive and 
vigorous. Selective requirements imposed on prescribed 
burns in order to avoid violation of ambient air quality 
standards could increase burn costs and alter prescribed burn 
plans. Industrial plant stack emissions could alter plant 
communities in the immediate vicinity and downwind from 
the emission source; however, none are anticipated at this 
time. 


Generally, stipulations and management actions imple- 
mented to protect cultural and paleontological resources would 
prevent surface disturbance and vegetation removal. Limita- 
tions imposed within the visual horizon of designated and 
nondesignated historic trails could alter areas considered for 
prescribed burning and range improvement construction 
thereby facilitating localized overuse of vegetation due to 
poor livestock distribution. Concentrated fossil collection 
causes surface disturbance and results in removal of vegeta- 
tion from those areas; however, these effects should be mini- 
mal. 


Prescribed burning would cause a long-term decrease in 
sagebrush species, a short-term increase in annual weeds, and 
a long-term increase in grass species. Total vegetative pro- 
duction would decline for the first two growing seasons 
following a prescribed burn. After the second year, livestock 
and certain wildlife forage would increase, and range condi- 
tion and total forage production would improve in the third 
year after a prescribed burn. No prescribed fires are currently 
planned but it is anticipated that they would occur during this 
plan. 


Prescribed burns in decadent aspen stands would, with 
proper grazing management, stimulate sprouting and repro- 
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duction of aspen and alter age class structure. Prescribed 
burns conducted during the hot season or during low soil 
moisture conditions would limit sprouting and regeneration of 
certain mountain shrub species, primarily antelope bitter- 
brush, and could cause less diverse species composition and 
longer post-burn recovery periods. Cool season burns or 
burns conducted during periods of high soil moisture would 
provide greater opportunity for mountain shrub regeneration 
and sprouting, and would provide greater species diversity 
and shorter recovery periods. 


Wildfires cause a short-term loss of vegetation and live- 
stock/wildlife forage on rangelands. Wildfires usually occur 
in the high density sagebrush, juniper, conifer, and aspen 
types. Within three years, livestock and wildlife forage would 
generally exceed original levels as grasses and forbs replace 
shrubs. The surface disturbance associated with fire line 
construction, the use of heavy equipment, and other fire 
suppression activity often damages or destroys vegetation and 
accelerates natural soil erosion. 


There would be a short-term increase of annual weeds and 
a short-term decrease in vegetation production on prescribed 
burn acreage. However, there would be a long-term increase 
in grass species and vegetation production. Wildfire would 
create a similar effect for both the short and long term. The 
effects of wildlife on vegetation are not anticipated to be 
significant. 


Additional prescriptions for managing fire would include 
full suppression in the big sagebrush/scurfpea plant commu- 
nities, providing protection for this unique vegetation associa- 
tion. The increase in full suppression areas for wildfires 
would provide additional benefits by decreasing acreage 
burned, in areas where wildfire would be detrimental. How- 
ever, for those plant communities where wildfire would be 
beneficial, an increase in acreage receiving full suppression 
would produce additional negative impacts. 


Generally, hazardous waste management activities would 
not impact vegetative resources, although illegal hazardous 
waste dumping or spills could damage or totally remove 
vegetation from the immediate vicinity of the dump or spill. 


Implementation of the range standards (applied to all uses) 
and guidelines (for livestock grazing) as the minimum accept- 
able conditions for public rangelands would increase the 
health and diversity of the planning area vegetation. By 
ensuring that all activities conducted on the public lands 
within the planning area are designed to maintain and enhance 
native vegetation and promote properly functioning water- 
sheds, negative impacts to plants and their habitat would be 
minimized to an acceptable level. Monitoring and evaluation 
of rangeland uses and impacts is mandatory. Results of these 
evaluations would determine if the objectives of this plan are 
being met, and if not, then adaptive management actions 
would be required to improve the conditions of native vegeta- 
tion. 


The possible sale of public land would generally result in 
the loss of vegetative resources as most disposals would be in 
support of urban and industrial expansion. No significant rare 
plants are known to exist on lands identified as potentially 
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suitable for disposal. Any significant vegetative resources on 
these lands would probably be discovered in site specific 
investigations that would be conducted during evaluation of 
sale proposals. In such cases, effects on vegetation would be 
mitigated by appropriate wording in the patent, or the sale 
would be denied if necessary. 


Most of the impacts to vegetation from lands and realty 
actions would result from industry-associated rights of ways, 
such as pipelines, access roads and utility lines. These would 
remove vegetation in the short term, but reestablishment of 
desirable grass and forb species would be anticipated within 
3 to 5S years after reclamation. With proper reclamation, there 
would be no significant loss of vegetation in the long term, 
except for tall shrub species which may require up to 70 to 150 
years to grow back to pre-disturbance height and cover values. 


Designated ROW avoidance areas that include the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea communities would have beneficial im- 
pacts on this rare plant association. Rights-of-way corridors 
or windows (concentration areas) and avoidance areas would 
be identified that would minimize the impacts to a larger area. 
This should serve to decrease erosion and other impacts to 
sensitive resources. 


This alternative has more acres considered for withdrawal 
from mineral entry than does the No Action Alternative. 
There is potential for more exceptions to the rights-of-way 
windows allowing for more surface disturbance which could 
produce greater impacts to vegetation than for the No Action 
Alternative. 


For purposes of analysis, the anticipated actual use would 
not exceed the recognized active permitted use and would 
range from 9,851 to 26,032 AUMs or an average of 17,941 
AUMs. Less intensive grazing would promote healthier, 
more biologically diverse native plant communities. Imple- 
mentation of more restrictive riparian utilization standards 
« Juld directly benefit willows, grasses, and sedges by main- 
taining plant vigor, community structure, and diversity. How- 
ever, more grazing (up to 16,181 additional AUMs) could 
occur than under Alternative B, which could result in some 
areas being grazed too long, too close, or too frequently. This 
could have a negative effect on plant growth and vigor. 


Livestock grazing systems would be designed to achieve 
desired plant communities. These actions would probably 
have a long-term positive impact on uplands and riparian 
areas. The vegetation types that would be most affected by 
livestock grazing would include the saltbush, low density 
sagebrush, high density sagebrush, aspen, riparian, grassland, 
and greasewood classifications. 


Locating salt licks as far as 1/4 mile from special status 
plant locations and riparian areas would benefit these popula- 
tions and vegetation types by protecting them from livestock 
trailing and congregation impacts. Delaying livestock turnout 
until native range grasses are in the boot would promote 
healthy, vigorous stands which could repel weed invasions 
easier, and would be capable of withstanding drought. 


Proposed reconstruction of 1] stock ponds in the planning 
area would encourage livestock congregation in these areas, 
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causing negative effects to surrounding vegetation. However, 
water developments, including wells, springs, and pipelines 
should improve livestock and wild horse distribution patterns, 
encouraging more uniform utilization of forage and causing 
less damage to certain vegetation types. 

The impacts under this alternative would basically be the 
same as Alternative B but may not provide as quick of a 
recovery for degraded riparian areas, although progress would 
still occur. Implementation of livestock grazing standards 
would be sufficient to recover degraded riparian areas and 
improve water quality. 


Trampling and use of dune ponds and adjacent riparian 
habitat would be reduced. These areas are ecologically fragile 
and can easily deteriorate from sustained surface disturbing 
activities, livestock watering, and from livestock grazing. 

Mechanical manipulation of vegetation (chaining, chemi- 
cals, contour furrowing, ripping, etc.) has not been identified 
but has not been ruled out. These activities would result in a 
change in vegetation composition and would temporarily 
remove target species. Chemicals used to remove sagebrush 
and noxious weeds could impact nontarget vegetation on 
localized areas. 


Fencing would be used to manage livestock grazing to 
improve forage and habitat condition on upland and wetland 
sites. Range condition should improve on localized areas 
where fences are used to implement AMPs or better distribute 
livestock. In wetlands, fencing would control livestock use 
and improve habitat and watershed condition. More diverse 
vegetation would result and soil erosion would be reduced. 


Conversions in class of livestock would be considered on 
a case-by-case basis and would only be approved where such 
aconversion would aid in achieving the JMHCAP objectives. 
Conversions from cattle to sheep would generally result in 
greater utilization of upland areas and shrub species. Conver- 
sions from sheep to cattle would generally result in greater use 
of riparian and grassland areas. Any impacts from future 
conversions would be analyzed in site specific documents. 


Allocation of unallotted forage, or changes in season of use 
would open new areas to livestock grazing and forage utiliza- 
tion. Increased utilization in these areas could result in species 
composition changes or a decrease in vegetative production 
and vigor. 


Season of use changes or use of areas previously unused 
could result in reductions in existing forage bases used by 
wildlife. In addition, use in stabilized dune areas could cause 
blowouts and destabilization of the dunes by removing veg- 
etation needed to hold down the sand. 


Oil and gas activity would be less than anticipated in 
Alternative A and almost the same as the No Action Alterna- 
tive (4 wells less than No Action) and more than Alternative 
B. Short- and long-term disturbance would be similar to the 
No Action Alternative. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 85 wells would be 
drilled in the Reasonable Foreseeable Development scenario 
(RFD). This would mean there would be up to 2,100 acres of 


surface disturbance. This amount of disturbance would only 
have a minimal impact if stringent mitigation measures were 
followed (as described in the RMP and the No Action Alter- 
native). Some mitigation measures (such as directional drill- 
ing and limiting the number of well pads per section) may not 
be applied if costs are unreasonable on existing leases. Re- 
stricting the types of mitigation to be applied could increase 
impacts. The acres of disturbance shown above assumes that 
each well would have a pad, road, and pipeline. 


Coal exploration activities should be minimal and would 
avoid sensitive plant communities including the big sage- 
brush/scurfpea, reducing impacts on this vegetation type. 
Areas of sensitive vegetation, such as the big sagebrush/ 
scurfpea communities would be closed to sodium exploration 
which would reduce the potential for the disturbance of these 
plant communities and have beneficial impacts on these 
communities. Big sagebrush/scurfpea and other sensitive 
plant communities would be closed to mineral material sales, 
thus maintaining the health and diversity of these communi- 
ties. 


Known rare plant communities such as the only known 
community of big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea and good repre- 
sentative areas of sagebrush-grass communities could be lost 
to mining claim activity as mineral withdrawals would not be 
pursued and no special protection currently exists for them. 
The majority of the few aspen communities in the planning 
area would be open to location, resulting in direct removal of 
the trees, and conversion of the habitat to non-woodlands. 
Location of mining claims on Steamboat Mountain (within 
the ACEC) would cause potential destruction of the springs 
and seeps located in these areas, and direct loss of the signifi- 
cant vegetative resources they support. Protection would be 
somewhat less than the No Action Alternative or Alternative 
B because fewer withdrawals would be pursued. 


Geophysical exploration activities would usually disturb 
less than one acre of vegetation per mile of operation. All new 
disturbance would be reclaimed after exploration. 3-D vibroseis 
techniques are known to crush the vegetation, leaving the 
roots and most aboveground biomass intact. Most herbaceous 
vegetation would not be severely impacted by this method; 
however, shrub species would generally be damaged. Impacts 
to vegetation communities would be reduced due to manage- 
ment actions that limit vehicle use and explosive charges. 


Monitoring is an essential part of natural resource manage- 
ment because it provides information on the relative success 
of management strategies. Implementation of monitoring 
would be performed to determine if the prescribed manage- 
ment actions are being followed (compliance monitoring), 
verify if they are achieving the desired results (effectiveness 
monitoring), and determine if underlying assumptions are 
sound (validation monitoring). Monitoring results provide 
the information to determine whether a goal has been met, and 
whether to continue or to modify the management direction. 
The concept of adaptive management acknowledges the need 
to manage resources under circumstances that contain varying 
degrees of uncertainty, and the need to adjust to new informa- 
tion. Adaptive management is based on monitoring that is 
sufficiently sensitive to detect relevant ecological changes. 
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Findings obtained through monitoring, together with research 
and other new information would provide a basis for adaptive 
management changes to the selected alternative. 


The current RMP and other project-specific and site- 
specific NEPA documents require monitoring of resources, 
activities, or effects, and would continue to do so under all 
alternatives. The monitoring items or elements of the current 
plans include soil, water, air, vegetation, visual resources, 
cultural resources, lands, minerals, range, wildlife and fisher- 
ies habitat, timber, special areas, and wild horses. The health 
and diversity of vegetation in the planning area depends on the 
ability to adaptively manage the proposed activities within the 
limits of the resource. 

Repeated off-road vehicle use would damage vegetation 
because vehicle tires crush and tear plant tissues and eventu- 
ally destroy plant cover. Off-road vehicle activity often 
occurs in areas that are too steep or erosive for road construc- 
tion. The combination of vegetation loss and activity on steep 
erosive soils produces excessive soil erosion and causes 
further impacts associated with sedimentation on adjacent 
areas. All vegetation classifications would be damaged by 
off-road vehicle use, but such damage would be most common 
on badlands, high and low density sagebrush, juniper, salt- 
bush, and sand dune vegetation classifications. 


Achievement of the revegetation objectives under recla- 
mation would replace native plant communities in the long 
term, providing healthy habitat for colonization and expan- 
sion of special status plant species. Monitoring of disturbed 
sites would enhance reclamation success. Containerized 
shrub seedlings used in reclamation practices would help re- 
establish shrubs in sensitive areas under this alternative, 
decreasing impacts in the short term. 


Retaining the seasonal read closure would provide short- 
and long-term benefits ‘o important big sagebrush communi- 
ties due to reduced vehicle use (including ORV use), particu- 
larly when the road would be impassable due to wet or muddy 
conditions. 


A long-term loss of native vegetation due to weed inva- 
sions would be expected to increase with the higher rate of 
activity in the area, especially with unauthorized use of OR Vs 
through previously undisturbed areas. Although weeds would 
increase due to surface disturbing activities, the impacts 
would be less than under the No Action Alternative as less area 
would be disturbed. 


Recreation area support facility construction would re- 
move vegetation. Concentrated recreational activities, espe- 
cially around and near nparian areas, can damage vegetation 
through trampling, digging, cutting, or pulling. Off-road 
vehicle rallies, cross country races, and other such events 
would damage or totally remove vegetation from the event 
route. 


The protective measures in place in the Green River RMP 
for special status plant species would have positive benefits to 
riparian areas. Any management to protect threatened and 
endangered or sensitive aquatic species (fish, frogs, etc.) 
would most likely result in improvements or enhancement of 
riparian areas. 
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Proposed mitigation measures such as directional drilling, 
combining facilities, and multiple-hole, single pad drilling on 
currently leased areas would reduce negative impacts to 
vegetation in some critical areas, where these measures would 
be applied. These measures would not be applied in all cases. 

Surface disturbing activities such as those associated with 
roads, pipelines, well pads, coal and sodium exploration, 
locatable mineral exploration and development, and mineral 
me*erial sales, would disturb about 2,500 acres in the long 
term. Reclamation practices would restore vegetation to all 
but about 600 acres in the long term. Although vegetative 
reestablishment would occur, some original plant communi- 
ties would not be reestablished for more than 20 years. This 
particularly applies to shrubland communities and the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea communities and stabilized sand dunes. 
Impacts are not expected to be significant because few of these 
communities would be disturbed with management actions. 


A transportation plan would be developed to design the 
best use of existing roads in the planning area. This planning 
would benefit sensitive vegetation resources, such as riparian 
areas, mountain shrubs, big sagebrush/scurfpea and cushion 
plant communities, by chanelling access to certain areas, 
allowing other areas to remain undisturbed or to revegetate. 
This would benefit the vegetation resource. In addition, 
seasonal road closures and limitations on riparian area cross- 
ing would reduce impacts to vegetation. 


Management activities implemented in woodland commu- 
nities would benefit vegetation in these areas. Conversions of 
woodlands from one type to another would not be permitted. 
There would be no impacts to the plants requiring specific 
woodland habitat types. 


Woodlands in the project area consist primarily of aspen 
and limber pine stands scattered throughout the Steamboat 
Mountain and Oregon Buttes area. These stands are not of 
commercial quality, and generally are in steep or rugged areas 
that are not conducive to surface disturbing activities. They 
provide important thermal and safety cover, and nesting 
habitat for wildlife. Woodland forest acreage would be 
maintained. Treatments may be implemented that influence 
successional stages, but such treatments would not perma- 
nently convert the areas to other vegetation types. Juniper 
stands may be replaced where they are encroaching into other 
vegetation types. Woodland conifer management would be 
limited to activities designed to control insects and disease in 
the Steamboat Mountain ACEC. Because woodland areas are 
limited, removal of aspen and limber pine stands would have 
a negative effect on woodlands. 


Generally any management action that would preserve 
visual resources would also benefit vegetation. This alterna- 
tive would provide a greater benefit than the No Action 
Alternative as more areas would be managed for Class Il 
visual values. 


Watershed analysis is a systematic procedure to character- 
ize the aquatic, riparian, and terrestrial features within a 
watershed. Its purpose is to develop and document a scientifi- 
cally-based understanding of the ecological structure, func- 
tions, processes, and interactions occurring within a water- 
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shed. Watershed analysis would provide information about 
patterns and processes within a watershed and provide infor- 
mation for monitoring at that scale. Watershed analysis would 
provide benefits to native vegetation by maintaining, or re- 
storing, healthy and diverse plant communities, through the 
establishment of Desired Plant Communities. Actions that 
would maintain or improve watershed conditions would gen- 
erally benefit vegetation communities. 

Watershed activities are aimed at the restoration and en- 
hancement of watersheds, including riparian areas. These 
activities generally are a positive benefit to riparian areas. 
Negative impacts, if they occur, usually come as a result of 
inadequate design of dams or instream structures, or other 
watershed practices. No specific activities of this nature are 
planned, but site specific stipulations would be developed and 
applied if needed. 

Proposed wild horse numbers would be managed at a level 
that would not adversely affect vegetation. However, contin- 
ued concentration of wild horses and other large animals near 
water sources could damage vegetation in localized areas 
through trampling, trailing, and overgrazing. 

Management actions described to protect wildlife habitat 
would generally benefit or not impact vegetation communi- 
ties or potential habitat. Managing riparian exclosures for all 
wildlife species would benefit vegetation communities by 
maintaining nati ve mparian plant communities, allowing natural 
processes of succession to thrive, providing habitat for a 
diversity of plant species. 


Only positive long-term benefits are anticipated from 
wildlife management activities. Prescribed fire impacts to 
benefit watershed, vegetation, and habitat are described in the 
other sections. There are no specific fisheries activities 
planned. Stipulations to protect and enhance wildlife habitat 
including nparian areas and streams result in positive impacts 
(e.g., increased plant species diversity and age structure, 
increased density, better production, decreased erosion, run- 
off and sedimentation, more available habitat, better water 
quality, etc.) to the vegetation resource. 


Actions and objectives for vegetation management in the 
ACECs would provide beneficial impacts to vegetation. Native 
vegetation would be maintained and protected on the BLM- 
administered public lands to allow natural plant succession to 
continue. Revegetation of disturbed areas with big sagebrush 
and other native shrubs would be required to maintain and or 
improve big game habitat. Grazing systems would be de- 
signed to achieve desired plant communities in all the ACECs. 


Impacts to Riparian/Wetland Resources 


Actions to maintain or enhance air quality and monitoring 
of air quality would in most cases positively benefit nparian/ 
wetland resources in the long term. 


The mitigation measures applied to protect cultural sites 
are expanded in most cases under this alternative. Many 
cultural sites occur near nparian areas. Where this occurs, the 
expanded mitigations would positively benefit mparian areas 
by restricting surface disturbance for a greater area around the 





sites. Impacts from excavations of cultural sites as described 
in the No Action Alternative would apply for this alternative 
also. 


Prescribed fire actions benefit watersheds in the long term 
by providing for plant diversity and health. Healthy water- 
sheds benefit riparian areas and water quality. There are short- 
term negative impacts to water due to sedimentation, erosion, 
nutrient enrichment of the water (could be beneficial in some 
low productivity waters), shade removal, particulate emis- 
sions, etc. Short- and long-term benefits include nutrient 
recycling in soils, increased age and species diversity of 
plants, improved water quality (after 2 to 3 years), etc. No 
prescribed fires are currently planned but it is anticipated that 
they would occur during iis plan. 


Wildfire and resultant suppression activities generally 
have greater negative impacts to watersheds and streams. 
Usually areas burned in these cases are greater in extent, more 
“solid block” (less mosaic), hotter burning (causing much 
more vegetation to be eliminated), etc. This could cause 
greater erosion, sedimentation of streams, and a possible 
change from a desired plant community. The increase in full 
suppression areas for wildfires would provide additional 
benefits by decreasing acreage burned. 


Actions to prevent accidents and spills of hazardous mate- 
rials would positively benefit riparian areas. The fact that 
hazardous materials (i.e., oil and gas) would be developed in 
this area presents a threat of such accidents or spills occurring. 
Until such occurs there is no negative impact to riparian areas. 
Mitigation and cleanup of spills rarely are able to recover a 
riparian area to its original condition in a short period of time. 

Implementation of the range standards (applied to all uses) 
and guidelines (for livestock grazing) as the minimum accept- 
able conditions for public rangelands would increase the 
health and diversity of the area vegetation. By ensuring that 
all activities conducted on the public lands within the planning 
area are designed to maintain and enhance native vegetation 
and promote properly functioning watersheds, negative im- 
pacts to riparian plants and their habitat would be minimized 
to an acceptable level. Monitoring and evaluation of range- 
land uses and impacts is mandatory. Results of these evalu- 
ations would determine if the objectives of this plan are being 
met, and if not, then adaptive management actions would be 
required to improve the conditions of native riparian vegeta- 
tion. 


Lands actions such as rights-of-way for linear actions such 
as pipelines, roads, utilities and other surface disturbing 
actions such as well pads, water diversions, etc., can adversely 
affect watershed resources and riparian areas. This is because 
of the increased erosion and sedimentation from surface 
disturbance or the removal of water from public land streams. 
Adequate mitigation (barners, culverts, re- vegetation, instream 
flows, etc.) would be implemented in order to keep the 
negative impacts short term. 


Rights-of-way corridors or windows (concentration areas) 
and avoidance areas would be identified that would minimize 
the impacts to a larger area. This should serve to decrease 
erosion and other impacts to sensitive resources. However, 
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the potential for more exceptions to nght-of-way windows 
could allow for activity outside these windows. 

Wetland and riparian habitats are not suitable for disposal 
unless opportunities exist for land exchange for lands of equal 
or better value (functional and dollar value). Functional value 
of these resources would be determined by the appropriate 
wildlife, fisheries, and watershed personnel. In an exchange, 
there should be no impact (positive or negative) unless it 
allows for better management of the resource. In this circum- 
stance the impact would be positive. 


Mineral withdrawals would serve to protect riparian/wet- 
land and aquatic areas from degradation, destruction and 
sedimentation. 


Water diversions have had negative impacts to riparian/ 
wetland areas in the past, particularly on Pacific Creek In 
some cases, streams have been completely dewatered for 
periods of time rendering the stream unusable and ‘n some 
cases making the riparian area non-functional. There are no 
plans for new diversions in the future but should proposals be 
presented they would take into consideration the functionality 
of the stream and mparian area. 

For wetlands and nparian areas, the minimum standard is 
Proper Functioning Condition (PFC). Stream (lotic) invento- 
ries began in 1995 and were completed in 1999. The ratings 
for lentic riparian areas (bogs, marshes, ponds, wetlands, and 
wet meadows) have not been completed. Twenty percent 
(16.5 miles out of 79.95 miles) of the stream (lotic) mparian 
areas in the Jack Morrow Hills planning area are in proper 
functioning condition. A significant portion (40 percent) is in 
upward trend and an equally significant portion (40 percent) 
is in downward or “not apparent” trend. These data were 
collected in 1995-6 when a adverse amount of non-use by 
livestock was occurring. Not all of the poor conditions in 
riparian areas are due to livestock grazing; however, livestock 
grazing, roads, and water diversions create the most signifi- 
cant impacts to the mparian areas in the planning area. It is 
known that season-long use by livestock concentrates use 
around mparian areas during the hot season, and that later fall 
use tends to be adverse to nparian plants. 


Formulation of new management plans for grazing, includ- 
ing mparian objectives and desired plant communities (re- 
quired under the Preferred Alternative of the Green River 
RMP for areas with riparian resources, page | 1, ROD) could 
include such things as rest or deferred rotations, short duration 
grazing, reduction in active permitted use, forage use levels on 
herbaceous and woody species, off site watering, herding, 
fencing, salting a quarter mile or more from water, etc., may 
reverse the downward or static trends and achieve, at a 
minimum, proper functioning condition. The setting of “de- 
sired plant community” objectives (e.g., percent composition 
of particular species and age classes) for each allotment is 
crucial for the recovery and monitoring of mparian areas 
within the planning area. Many of these items would be 
addressed during the evaluation of the Standards for Range- 
land Health and implementation of the Guidelines for Grazing 
Management (S&Gs). 


Guidelines for appropnate turn out dates (boot stage on 
plants), an active permitted use level of an average of 17,94] 
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AUMs (which is the 5-year average), mparian vegetation 
utilization not to exceed levels of 40 percent on shrubs, 35 


percent “relative use” on herbaceous plants or an 8-inch 
stubble height, eliminating any season long grazing, conduct- 
ing suitability reviews, taking aggressive appropriate actions 
for Standards and Guidelines that would bring riparian health 
to proper functioning condition, all would benefit riparian 
health and productivity. It is assumed that under the actions 
Communities would be achieved. 

Under this alternative it is assumed that 70 deep oil and gas 
wells would be drilled in the Reasonable Foreseeable Devel- 
opment scenario (RFD). This would mean there would be up 
to 2,100 acres of surface disturbance. This amount of distur- 
bance would only have a minimal impact if stringent mitiga- 
tion measures were followed (as described in the RMP and the 
No Action Alternative). Some mitigation measures (such as 
directional drilling and limiting the number of well pads per 
section) may not be able to be applied if costs are unreasonable 
on existing leases. Restricting the types of mitigation to be 
applied could increase impacts. The acres of disturbance 
shown above assumes that each well would have a pad, road 
and pipeline. Transportation planning within the area would 
serve to limit or mitigate the impacts to streams and riparian 
areas as would directional drilling (decreases the number of 
pads) and other possible mitigation measures (NSO and CSU 
stipulations, etc.). 


In addition, 15 coalbed methane wells would be drilled on 
existing leases. They would be clustered in the sand dunes 
area. These are shallow wells (900 to 1,000 feet deep). In the 
process of coalbed methane production, large volumes of 
water are pumped from the aquifer at that level. It is unknown 
at this time if the aquifer at this level is directly connected to 
the surface water in the dunal ponds and wet meadows. If it 
is, there may be an adverse effect of drying up the riparian 
zone locally. This would not only affect the riparian plants but 
all of the wildlife that depends on those plants, insects and 
surface water. 


Hard rock mining (locatables) could pose significant threats 
to aquatic resources, especially when involving dredging or 
placer mining. The highest potential for this type of activity 
is in the Oregon Gulch area. Though there is no commercial 
activity anticipated at this time there is active prospecting in 
the area with the potential to create accelerated erosion. The 
areas that are proposed for withdrawal would not be subject to 
impacts from this activity. 


Demand for other types of mineral development (salables) 
such as gravel pits, etc., would increase with gas development 
but these areas would be located away from riparian areas and 
streams and should have negligible impact to these resources. 
No coal or sodium extraction is expected; thus, no impacts are 
anticipated 


Geophysical activities currently have sufficient protective 
stipulations in the Green River RMP to eliminate impacts to 
riparian areas and streams (fisheries). 


No impacts are expected from off-road vehicles under 
current management. ORVs do cause significant localized 
damage to wetlands and riparian areas when operated outside 
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of management prescriptions (i.e., existing roads and trails, 
designated roads and trails, and closed areas). Industry 
personnel predict a four-fold increase in “4-wheeler” sales in 
the next 5 years and additional negative impacts may occur if 
that holds true. 


Outdoor recreation centered around water bodies can af- 
fect bank stability along lakes and streams. Lack of channel 
stability can affect the stability of the riparian zone on which 
most camping and other activities occur. Compaction and or 
loss of the riparian area greatly reduces streambank stability 
which in turn increases sediment, salt, and phosphate loads. 
Use of the 200-foot buffer strip between perennial water and 
camping may eliminate some of the impacts. Sewage near 
streams from recreational activities can also pose a threat to 
aquatic resources but under current management this should 
not occur. Enforcement of the 200-foot buffer is key for no 
impacts to occur. 


The protective measures in place in the Green River RMP 
for special status plant species would have positive benefits to 
riparian areas. Any .aanagement to protect threatened and 

or sensitive aquatic species (fish, frogs, etc.) 
would most likely be an improvement or enhancement of 
riparian areas. 

Impacts of prescribed fire on vegetation are described in 
Fire Management in this section. Other types of vegetation 
manipulation (chemical and mechanical) would have similar 
impacts as fire management. Generally, riparian areas are 
buffered by 100 feet or so to help offset the short-term increase 
in erosion. Long-term benefits are expected if management 
and mitigation stipulations are followed as prescribed in the 
Green River RMP. 


Since the minimum acceptable condition for ripari:n areas 
is Proper Functionir 2 Condition (PFC), and most of this 
planning area is not in this condition, increased attention to 
this could only benefit riparian areas. 


Weed management activities could have positive or nega- 
tive effects. Positive effects would occur by decreasing 
competition with riparian plants as long as key riparian plants 
are not accidentally targeted. Biological or mechanical meth- 
ods of weed control usually have no long-term adverse effect. 
Adequate protections and stipulations are present in the Green 
River RMP. 


Watershed activities are aimed at restoration and enhance- 
ment of watersheds, including riparian areas. These activities 
generally are a positive benefit to riparian areas. Negative 
impacts, if they occur, usually come as a result of inadequate 
design of dams or instream structures, or other watershed 
practice. No specific activities of this nature are planned, but 
site specific stipulations would be developed and applied if 
needed. 


As stated in other sections, the 500-foot buffer from the 
edge of riparian areas, wetlands, and 100-year floodplains 
applies to surface disturbing activities unless specifically 
designed and mitigated to benefit these areas. All other 
management stipulations as developed in the Green River 
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RMP apply. This should result in positive impacts to riparian 
areas. 


Proposed wild horse numbers would be managed at a level 
that would not adversely affect vegetation. However, contin- 
ued concentration of wild horses and other large animals near 
water sources could damage vegetation in localized areas 
through trampling, trailing, and overgrazing. 

Only positive long-term benefits are anticipated from 
wildlife habitat management activities. Prescribed fire im- 
pacts to benefit watershed, vegetation, and habitat are de- 
scribed in the other sections. There are no specific fisheries 
activities planned in the planning area. Stipulations to protect 
and enhance wildlife habitat include riparian areas and streams 
should result in positive impacts (e.g., increased plant species 
diversity and age structure, increased density, better produc- 
tr m, decreased erosion, runoff and sedimentation, more avail- 
able habitat, better water quality, etc.) to the vegetation 
resource. 


All other management stipulations as developed in the 
Green River RMP apply. This should result in positive 
impacts for riparian areas and fisheries. 


Core Area 


Fewer surface disturbing activities in the Core Area would 
reduce both short- and long-term impacts to vegetation. Pro- 
tective measures designed for vegetation in the ACECs would 
have short- and long-term benefits to native plant communi- 
ties. Establishment of maximum road densities would de- 
crease the loss of critical vegetation types to surface disturb- 
ing activities. Livestock grazing on stabilized dunes would be 
detrimental to native plant species, and would likely cause 
areas of destabilization, loss of native plants and acceleration 
of weed invasions. Implementation of use levels and assess- 
ment of standards and implementation of guidelines would 
reduce this effect. Quick recovery of riparian/wetland areas 
from degraded states would be expected. 


The relatively pristine portion of the eastern area of the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC that has no development, includ- 
ing the base of Steamboat Rim, would be managed to protect 
big game habitat and vegetation communities. In the Steam- 
boat ACEC, vegetation management would be designed to 
maintain, preserve or enhance biological diversity while pro- 
viding big game forage and cover requirements. Reseeding 
and reforestation within the ACEC would be done with native 
species. Shrub species may be included in all seed mixes. The 
vegetation and habitat objectives described for the Steamboat 
ACEC would apply. These objectives include, but are not 
limited to: maintaining the unique diverse habitats (big sage- 
brush, aspen, limber pine, and mountain shrub communities ) 
in the Steamboat Mountain area, especially on stabilized sand 
dunes along Steamboat Rim, Indian Gap, and in the Johnson, 
Lafonte, and Box Canyon areas. There would, however, be a 
long-term loss of some vegetation due to surface disturbing 
activities. Even with reclamation, some shrub species, in 
particular the big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea, could take more 
than 20 years to re-establish. 
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Cumulative Impacts 


Management actions implemented to control dust along 
dirt roads would permit vegetation to be more productive and 
vigorous. Selective requirements imposed on prescribed 
burns to avoid violation of ambient air quality standards could 
increase burn costs and alter prescribed burn plans. Industrial 
plant stack emissions could alter plant communities in the 
immediate vicinity and downwind from the emission source. 
Full suppression of wildfire in the big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea 
plant communities would provide for protection for this 
unique vegetation association. The increase in full suppres- 
sion areas for wildfires would provide additional benefits by 
decreasing acreage burned. 


Assessment of standards and implementation of guidelines 
for all uses would increase the health and diversity of the 
planning area vegetation. By ensuring that all activities 
conducted on the public lands within the planning area are 
designed to maintain and enhance native vegetation and 
promote properly functioning watersheds, negative impacts 
to plants and their habitat would be minimized to an accept- 
able level. Monitoring results would determine if the objec- 
tives of this plan are being met, and if not, then adaptive 
management actions would be required to improve the condi- 
tions of native vegetation. 


Management actions implemented would benefit vegeta- 
tion communities and habitat, especially the unique big sage- 
brush/lemon scurfpea association and other sensitive species. 
Desired plant community (DPC) objectives would be estab- 
lished to enhance wildlife habitat, watershed, and biodiversity 
values. Vegetation treatments would be designed to protect 
water and stream quality, dissipate erosion, and maintain or 
enhance mountain shrub and woodland communities to achieve 
a healthy and productive condition for long-term benefits and 
values in concert with range condition, watershed, and wild- 
life needs. Chemicals used to remove sagebrush and noxious 
weeds could impact nontarget vegetation on localized areas. 


Transportation planning would benefit sensitive vegeta- 
tion resources, such as riparian areas, mountain shrubs, big 
sagebrush/scurfpea and cushion plant communities, by chan- 
neling access to certain areas, allowing other areas to remain 
undisturbed, or to revegetate. Seasonal road closures and 
limitations on riparian area crossing would reduce impacts to 
vegetation. Habitat degradation and deterioration of healthy 
native plant communities that promotes noxious weed inva- 
sions would be kept to a minimum. 


Closing arcas to mineral entry and to surface disturbance 
would benefit vegetation communities 


(Table 2-4 and Table 4-4). Anestimated | 900 acres would 
be reclaimed. After reclamation, roughly 600 acres would be 
disturbed for the long term, slightly greater than the No Action 
Alternative but less than Alternative A. There is a potential for 
more exceptions to the placement of rights-of-way outside of 
rights-of-way windows, allowing for more surface distur- 
bance in currently undisturbed areas The amount of distur- 
bance would only have a minimal impact if stringent mitiga- 
tion measures were followed. Conducting a resource evalu- 
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ation to acquire additional information on resource activities 
would benefit vegetation communities. 


Livestock grazing systems would be designed to achieve 
desired plant communities. These actions would probably 
have a long-term positive impact on uplands and riparian 
areas. The vegetation types that would be most affected by 
livestock grazing would include the saltbush, low density 
sagebrush, high density sagebrush, aspen, nparian, and grease- 
wood classifications. Management to achieve proper func- 
tioning condition on all riparian areas would benefit vegeta- 
tion and lead to healthier and more diverse riparian plant 
communities. Trampling and use of dune ponds and adjacent 
riparian habitat would be reduced. Season of use changes or 
use in areas previously unused could result in reductions in 
existing forage bases used by wildlife. In addition, use in 
stabilized dune areas could cause blowouts and destabiliza- 
tion of the dunes by removing vegetation needed to hold down 
the sand. Fencing would be used to manage livestock grazing 
to improve forage and habitat condition on upland and wet- 
land sites. Range condition should improve on localized areas 
with better distribution of livestock. In wetlands, fencing 
would control livestock use and improve habitat and water- 
shed condition. More diverse vegetation would be produced 
and soil erosion would be reduced. Delaying grazing live- 
stock turnout until native range grasses are in the boot stage of 
phenological development would promote healthy, vigorous 
stands which could repel weed invasions, and are more 
capable of withstanding drought. 


The impacts under this alternative may not provide as 
quick of a recovery for degraded riparian areas as in Alterna- 
tive B, though progress would still occur. 


Visual Resource Management Impacts 


There are potential visual impacts on Essex Mountain and 
Pa ‘fic Butte by allowing communication sites. However, 
this should only be a slight impact if the applied mitigation 
measures are followed. 


Under this alternative, the Red Desert Watershed area 
would remain a VRM Class Ill. VRM Class III stipulations 
should protect the open space vistas of this area. 


The initiation of a program to improve the visual quality of 
the oil fields would benefit the visual resources in those areas 
and, in many cases, would benefit other resources such as soil, 
watershed, and vegetation. The avoidance of identified areas 
which are not suitable for linear rights-of-way would protect 
the sensitive visual resources in these areas. 


Protecting National Historic Trails and other trails by not 
allowing visual disturbance, by applying surface constraints 
to important cultural sites, and limiting geophysical vehicles 
to designated roads and trails in the South Pass Historic 
Landscape would enhance visual values and protect the visual 
sensitivity of these resources and areas. 


Not allowing surface mining activities and surface occu- 
pancy areas around the Boars Tusk and the Steamboat Moun- 
tain-Killpecker Dune Fields, including the wild horse viewing 
area, would retain and enhance visual resources found in the 
area. 
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As more oil and gas development occurs, more effects to 
the visual quality of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC would 
occur. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Same as described for the general impact discussion. 


Watershed/Water Quality Impacts 


The actions taken to protect air quality would also help 
watershed resources. Air pollution generated from within the 
planning area would most likely have limited impacts on 
watershed values and water quality as a result of direct air/ 
water contact. 


Cultural activities have limited direct effects on water 
quality. Effects can occur when avoidance of cultural sites 
directs activities to other areas and may affect watershed 
resources and water quality. This could have a positive or 
detrimental effect depending on the location of the diverted 
activity. Cultural resource data recovery excavations, al- 
though of limited spatial extent, can have negative impacts to 
soil and watershed stability if not properly conducted. The 
larger areas of protection around cultural sites would make a 
difference in the amount and location of disturbances in the 
immediate area but it is unknown how this would change the 
activity outside the areas of concern. 


Fire can have both positive and negative effects on water- 
shed resources and water quality. Fire suppression activities 
could cause soil erosion as a result of fire line construction, 
vehicle and/or equipment traffic. Prescribed/controlled burns 
generally affect soil stability less than wildfire suppression 
efforts. In the short term, fire increases the potential for 
erosion. Over the long term, properly managed burns can 
create and maintain conditions that promote thicker growth of 
vegetation, reducing erosion. Under this alternative fire 
would be suppressed in the big sagebrush/scurfpea areas, 
slightly increasing the potential for suppression efforts to 
cause soil erosion. 


Hazardous materials within the planning area are generally 
confined to areas such as drilling sites and within the transpor- 
tation systems (roads and pipelines). Hazardous materials 
may also be contained in motorized equipment and unautho- 
rized dump sites but would generally be of smaller volumes in 
these locations. 


Soil contamination from drilling fluids and accompanying 
chemicals for production drilling threaten area soils. Unlined 
reserve pits offer no protection from contamination to sur- 
rounding soils; therefore, unlined reserve pits should be 
avoided in any area where there is a potential for groundwater 
contamination. 


Application of standards (for health rangelands) and imple- 
mentation of guidelines (for livestock grazing) would reduce 
the effects to watersheds and water quality from surface 
disturbing activities, recreation uses, and livestock grazing. 
The differences between the alternatives can de expressed in 
the level of conflict that could occur between the actions that 
would take place under each alternative and the goals set forth 
by Standards and Guidelines. 
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The actions proposed under the Preferred Alternative would 
aid in meeting standards and guidelines. Site specific progress 
to achieve water quality and vegetation gouls would be more 
rapid under Alternative B than the other proposed alterna- 
tives; however, the Preferred Alternative provides more flex- 
ibility in applying various management options to aid in 
reaching standards and guidelines. 


Realty actions such as rights-of-ways for linear distur- 
bances such as pipelines and roads can adversely affect soils 
especially in areas of vegetated sand dunes which could be 
im acted by wind erosion when the vegetation is removed. 
Uncontrolled runoff from roads can create gullying in adja- 
cent drainages. Successful reclamation and maintenance of 
linear disturbances limits the impact of these actions. The 
location of communication sites and transportation corridors 
would be limited in the Preferred Alternative (similar to 
Alternative B); however, exceptions might be granted if just 
cause could be shown. The overall disturbance would most 
likely be closer to Alternative B than Alternative A. 


As most of the disturbances associated with communica- 
tion sites would be away from riparian areas and streams, the 
effects of the creation and maintenance of communication 
sites would be less than an equivalent disturbance located 
closer to water courses. The disturbance created by the 
creation and maintenance of communication sites has the 
potential to affect watershed values and water quality, as does 
any disturbance. Of primary concern is the potential for 
increased traffic during periods of inclemen.. “‘-r along 
portions of travel routes to and from the sites, where vondi- 
tions can create an increased potential for erosion close to 
water bodies. Also of concern is the increased potential for 
erosion from the steeper portion of the access roads. While 
such sections of road would most likely have a larger average 
particle size and thus be more resistant to erosion than areas 
with finer average soil particle sizes, the concentration of the 
flow of water associated with the creation and maintenance of 
the road would increase the potential for flow concentration 
and sediment production. 


Livestock grazing has a major influence on land and stream 
conditions and thus erosion and water quality. Implementa- 
tion of existing programs (primarily standards for healthy 
rangelands and guidelines for livestock grazing manage- 
ment), as well as the management actions in this alternative 
would aid in improving watershed condition. 


Livestock grazing, roads, and water diversions cam alter 
conditions in riparian areas. For ripari2.n impacis, see Vepeta- 
tion Impacts. 


Impacts to soils from grazing can be caused by 
overutilization of riparian and upland arcas leading to soil 
compaction and vegetative removal. This can lead to loss of 
the soil surface, rill, and gully formation which could impact 
water quality through more rapid runoff and higher sediment 
loads. Livestock could contribute to the degradation of areas 
that might cause further concern depending on their location. 
Areas in very erodible soil structure could have the possibility 
of washing, blowing, or bein, cemoved from further benefi- 


cial purposes. 
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Activities that decrease plant vigor can increase erosion 
and decrease water quality. Depending on the actions taken, 
specific areas may show some changes, positive or adverse, 
but the overall trend would be closely related to the level of 
surface disturbing activities. 


Overall progress to achieve water quality and vegetation 
goals would be less rapid under the Preferred Alternative than 
under Aiternative B, but would still be desirable. Site specific 
progress might be more rapid than Alternative B because the 
greater range of management options which would help 
customize individual grazing programs. 


Development activities such as roads and well pads affect 
overland flow and groundwater infiltration. Roads and well 
pads interrupt natural surface flow patterns and reduce ground- 
water infiltration by compacting the soil. This can increase the 
erosive potential of runoff events by creating a shorter period 
of runoi’ and an increased volume. Drainage ditches, cul- 
verts, and surfacing can channelize surface flows and direct 
them away from the road surface. While this helps protects the 
road surface, it can also increase erosive potential along the 
path of concentrated flow. Proper design, construction, and 
maintenance reduce the erosive potential for road and well 
pad areas but do not fully compensate for the concentration of 
flows. 


Impacts to surface water quality from oil and gas develop- 
ment are generally the result of unsuccessful reclamation and/ 
or increased runoff from pads and roads, destabilizing drain- 
ages. With effective monitoring, most individual well sites 
and mines should have only a short-term impact on watershed 
stability. 


Other concerns which could arise include: sedimentation, 
soil contamination, salt and phosphate loading, groundwater 
coniaminaticn, bank and channel instability, loss of aquifers, 
augmented flows, and water disposal. 


A greater amount of area would be available for develop- 
ment under the Preferred Alternative than under the No 
Action Alternative. This could result in a greater number of 
wells being drilled; however, management prescriptions such 
as transportation and reclamation planning would help to 
offset this level of disturbance. The proposed evaluation 
period and creation of an unleased corridor could reduce 
activity in some of the steeper regions of the area which would 
help reduce erosion. 


In addition to the roads and other surface disturbances that 
would be required for coalbed methane production there is the 
additional concern of water disposal. Any discharge into a 
surface channel that is unaccustomed to having similar flows 
creates the potential for increased erosion. 


If the water obtained from coalbed methane production is 
of a high quality and discharged, there may be some contro- 
versy at the end of the project when the water is no longer 
available for use as livestock or wildlife water. If the produced 
water contains high levels of salts there is a potential for 
creating conditions similar to those surrounding the evapora- 
tion ponds associated with trona production. Reinjection of 
the water may soive some of these problems but care should 
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be taken to avoid creating new ones. It is assumed that the 
primary means of water disposal would be through reinjec- 
tion. 


The level of disturbance that can be associated with coalbed 
methane production would largely be determined by the area 
of development. Current technology requires relatively close 
well spacing and a road network for maintenance. Even with 
total reinjection of the produced water this road and well 
network would increase the potential of erosion in the area of 
development. Because the level of development would be 
approximately the same per unit area within a production 
zone, an estimate of the potential level of disturbance and 
subsequent erosion and threat to water quality can be related 
to the areas that would be made available for leasing under 
each alternative. 


It is unknown whether there is a connection between the 
surface waters and the waters that would be removed to 
stimulate gas production. Investigations to determine if there 
is a connection and application of appropriate mitigation to 
protect water quality and quantity would be needed prior to 
production. 


The region with the greatest coalbed methane production 
has a surface of stabilized sand dunes, a condition that makes 
the area vulnerable to disturbance of the vegetation cover. 
Given the road and well density that would be required, this is 
aconcern. Proper land management would reduce the level of 
disturbance but not eliminate it. Maintenance of the vegeta- 
tive community and the transportation network would be a 
primary concern on any development in the area. 


The road network would create additional recreation ac- 
cess into the area of stabilized sand dunes. Given the sensitive 
nature of the soils in the area, this is aconcern. A transporta- 
tion and recreation management plan should be part of any 
development. 


The potential level of disturbance associated with coalbed 
methane in the Preferred Alternative lies somewhere between 
the No Action Alternative and Alternative B. Given the 
erosive nature of the surface, the potential levels of erosion 
within the stabilized sand dunes area is dependent on the level 
of development. The overall erosion potential from proposed 
management actions in the Preferred Alternative would be 
closest to Alternative B. However, concentrated development 
in localized areas would have the same affect under all 
alternatives. 


The mineral material resource with the greatest potential 
for development in the area is sand and gravel. As most of the 
potential sites within the planning area are located away from 
streams and wetlands, the primary effect of their development 
on water and vegetation quality would come from increased 
activity on the roads. There could be some additional runoff 
from the mine areas but the effect that they would have on 
downstream water quality would be difficult to determine. 
Surfacing of roads with hard surfaces or gravel has the 
potential to reduce watershed impacts. 


The closing of big game calving, big sagebrush, and other 
sensitive areas to developr-ent as well as conformance with 
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the transportation plan would reduce the potential for erosion 
but does not eliminate it. 


Coal exploration can be related to surface water quality 
through the amount of surface disturbed. Coal exploration 
activities would disturb about 15 acres over 20 years, and with 
the application of mitigation measures, causing minimal im- 
pacts. About 227,600 acres would be closed to coal explora- 
tion activity. Activities would avoid areas with sensitive 
resources unless a plan could be developed to mitigate adverse 
impacts. 

Sodium development could occur on about 2.5 acres of the 
planning area. About 227,600 acres would be closed to 
sodium prospecting. Because there are no planned sodium 
processing facilities within the planning area there will be no 
direct affect. Potential sodium processing facilities adjacent 
to the planning area could have secondary affects but the size 
and extent of such affects is unknown. 


Monitoring has no direct effect on water quality but would 
help in the early detection of potential watershed concerns and 
subsequent correction of problems. The I<vel of monitoring 
would be approximately the same unde’ all alternatives and 
may increase or decrease depending on tlic perceived needs of 
a project or area. The more rapid and complete the reclama- 
tion of a disturbed site the lower the potential erosion and 
potential water quality degradation. Monitoring is essential is 
in the reclamation of disturbed sites. Without efficient recla- 
mation techniques and timely monitoring by the BLM and 
industry, long-term landscape disruption such as linear scars, 
sand deflation and deposition, surface erosion, and drainage 
degradation could result. 


Off-road veliicle use impacts soil stability as a result of 
compaction of travel surfaces, disruption of vegetative cover, 
and disruption of the soil surface. Recreation within the 
planning area consists primarily of activities that require 
motorized vehicles. Thus, it is closely tied to transportation 
and reclamation, as well as any activities that create new roads 
of any sort. Because of the nature of much of the planning area 
new roads are easily created and road closures rely primarily 
on the public’s willingness to comply. The maintaining of 
existing seasonal closures and the establishment of seasonal 
closures for new roads would help mitigate the disturbance 
caused by road use during wet and muddy periods. 


While difficult to quantify, the economic benefits of water- 
shed and water quality improvements are far reaching. Clean 
water is the basis for many agricultural, recreational, and 
industrial activities. Healthy watersheds help capture, filter, 
and regulate water flow. This is of particular importance in 
high desert environments where precipitation is seasonal and 
later season water flow is vital for many social and economic 
activities. Agriculture is based upon the nutrients stored 
within the topsoil. If this soil is eroded, the nutrients are no 
longer available for production and the downstream users 
have the added expenses of increased sediment, as well as salt 
and nutrient loading. 


The actions taken for special status species would be the 
same under all alternatives. The effect that such actions would 
have upon water and vegetation wov'd depend upon the 
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species and locations of the habitat. Actions taken for the 
benefit of aquatic or riparian species would have a more 
noticeable positive effect on water quality than those for 
upland species. 


Surface disturbance is closely tied to water quality. The 
greater the disturbance in time and area and the closer to places 
where the flow of water is concentrated, the greater the 
potential for erosion. Because the amount of development and 
actual location is unknown, the exact amount of disturbance 
is difficult to forecast. 


A greater amount of area is available for development 
under the Preferred Alternative than under the No Action 
Alternative. This could result in a greater amount of surface 
disturbance, but the development plan, as well as the associ- 
ated transportation and reclamation plans, would help to 
offset this level of disturbance. The higher levels of activity 
would produce greater levels of disturbance but the proposed 
mitigation would most likely help to moderate the effects and 
allow the natural process of healing to occur. The proposed 
evaluation period and creation of an unleased corridor could 
reduce activity in some of the steeper regions of the planning 
area which would help reduce erosion. About 2,450 acres 
would be disturbed over the long term from various activities. 
Most of this disturbance would be reclaimed with a net long- 
term disturbance of about 600 acres. 


Disturbance from road activity would be similar to that 
which would occur under Alternative B. Maintaining the 
existing seasonal closure and the consideration of seasonal 
closures for new roads would help mitigate the disturbance 
caused by roads and their use during periods when soil 
moisture and runoff may be high. This would reduce adverse 
effects to soils from rutting and damage to roads from vehicle 
use. 


Implementing transportation planning and establishing 
road densities in crucial habitats would benefit water re- 
sources. Roads are one of the primary sources of erosion in the 
planning area. They tend to concentrate the overland flow and 
reduce infiltration. They can often be thought of as a set of 
superimposed ephemeral stream channels. As roads become 
more numerous, their effects become cumulative and may 
even work in combination to create greater levels of erosion. 
Road maintenance is also important. Timely maintenance of 
road surfaces can reduce erosion. Maintaining as much of the 
right-of-way in an undisturbed or revegetated state as possible 
would reduce both maintenance cost and erosion. Surfacing 
of major arterial roads with appropriate materials would also 
help limit the potential for soil erosion and reduced water 
quality. The greater detail that would be given to road design 
and dissipation of runoff would assist in the reduction of 
erosive forces and help reduce nonpoint pollution. 


Planning the roads in terms of number, location, and season 
of use should have a marked effect on reducing the level of 
disturbance. Individual projects may be expanded beyond the 
immediate need but the overall disturbance would be less. 
Planning other linear facilities, pipelines, power lines, cables, 
etc., in conjunction with roads would help localize distur- 
bance and reduce the use of linear rights-of-way as access 
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routes. Travel on rights-of-way, not designed for such use, 
can increase erosion by creating additional disturbance. When 
this occurs, vegetation, and soil stability are reduced and the 
potential for water quality degradation increases. The level of 
disturbance would be slightly greater in this alternative than in 
Alternative B, but less than for Alternatives A and No Action. 


Impacts from sedimentation or direct physical alteration of 
stream channels would not be considered significant if BLM’s 
Mitigation Guidelines (see Appendix 2), relevant storm water 
BMPs, and appropriate mitigation measures are applied. If 
significant impacts to area waters from sedimentation are to 
be avoided, attention to control of non-point sources of 
sediment would be necessary. 


There is a potential impact (increased sedimentation) to 
water quality from discharge of hydrostatic test water during 
pipeline testing. This is not expected to produce significant 
impacts because it is short term in nature and the operators 
would be required to comply with WDEQ/WQD regulations. 
There could be water quality impacts from accidental spills. 
Depending on where such a spill occurred, the impacts could 
be significant. 


As a general rule, the greater the vegetation cover, the less 
erosion and the better the water quality. A more diverse 
community is generally healthier. Implementation of stan- 
dards (for healthy rangeland) and guidelines (for livestock 
grazing) would have an effect upon the vegetative communi- 
ties. The differences between alternatives may not vary 
dramatically. 


Vegetation removal can adversely impact stream hydrau- 
lics. Vegetation removal can cause an augmented flow regime 
which forces the stream channel to readjust its width and depth 
to accommodate larger flows where vegetative conditions are 
impaired. Sedimentation would increase, due to a lack of 
filtering ability of the vegetation. 


Vegetation manipulation to enhance wildlife habitat such 
as controlled burns, mowing, and chemical applications could 
cause short-term impacts to physical and chemical character- 
istics of soils, increasing erosion susceptibility through the 
loss of both ground cover and litter accumulation. Over the 
long term, areas of treated vegetation should increase over 
pretreatment production levels which would decrease the 
erosion hazard. 


Wildlife habitat management has some effect on land, 
water, and vegetation quality. Sufficient wildlife habitat 
creates a more varied environment that is better able to slow 
and filter overland flow, reduce erosive forces, and recover 
from disturbances. Because wildlife require a wide range of 
vegetation, managing for wildlife habitat would produce 
more diverse communities and a greater chance to reduce 
erosion and improve water quality than e1tner the No Action 
Alternative or Alternative A. Although the level of activity 
under the Preferred Alternative is slightly greater than Alter- 
native B, the amount of protection should be sufficient to 
provide a good diversity of habitats and their assc ciated 
resistance tv erosion. 


Preventing fragmentation of habitat would provide for 
undisturbed vegetation communities covering fairly large 
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areas. This would continue the natural buffering capability of 
the vegetation communities and result in less runoff, erosion, 
and sedimentation. 


Some long-term impacts may occur to soils, slopes, and 
visual values on public lands due to activities on adjacent 
private lands and vice versa. Silt production and sedimenta- 
tion could occur; however, this would be minor. Measures to 
control erosion, such as restricting surface disturbance on 
slopes greater than 20 percent and on erosive soils and travel 
management prescriptions, should lessen these impacts and 
should benefit watershed and vegetation resources. 


The wild horse appropriate management levels are within 
the what the land can support, so the management of wild 
horses should have a limited effect if any on water quality or 
erosion. However, increased population size can adversely 
affect watershed resources in a similar fashion as described 
for livestock grazing. 


Groundwater 


The types of disturbances having potential to impact ground- 
water include oil and gas and coalbed methane drilling, 
completion, and plugging operations and the plugging of 
water wells. Current BLM (43 CFR 3160 - Onshore Oil and 
Gas Operations) and State of Wyoming (Department of Envi- 
ronmental Quality’s Water Quality Rules and Regulations) 
guidelines provide for the protection of groundwater re- 
sources. With adherence to these rules and regulations, it is 
unlikely that groundwater quality would be impacted. The 
volume of some groundwater aquifers and possibly some 
surface waters would be impacted during production of coalbed 
methane. The possibility exists for groundwater contamina- 
tion from spills, and leachate from evaporation ponds and/or 
produced fluid pits. Oil-based drilling mud can contain 
benzene or other hazardous chemicals. To prevent endanger- 
ing human health and/or further environmental damage, spills 
and/or leachate would be cleaned up by the responsible party 
(43 CFR 3160). 


Coalbed methane development involves dewatering the 
coalbed containing the methane to stimulate gas production. 
Dewatering of the aquifer would be a direct impact, that would 
last until methane production ceased and the aquifer is re- 
charged. Water wells and surface waters connected to the 
impacted aquifer could be impacted by the drawdown of the 
water table. It is unknown whether there is a connection 
between surface waters and the shallow groundwater aquifers 
that would be dewatered to stimulate gas production. A 
hydrological investigation would be conducted by the propo- 
nent to determine if there is aconnection prior to development. 
Appropriate mitigation would be applied to protect water 
quality and quantity. 


Due to increased restrictions on development, the Pre- 
ferred Alternative would have less potential to impact ground- 
water than Alternatives A and No Action. However, this 
alternative would allow more development than Aiternative 
B, and would therefore have a higher potential for impacting 
groundwater. 
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Core Area 


New oil and gas leases would not be issued within the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, however, existing leases could be 
developed. Portions of the remaining core area, including the 
connectivity area, would be open to issuance of new oil and 
gas leases. Existing leases within these areas could be 
developed as well. The type of impacts described for the 
general area would be similar within the areas open for 
development. 


Coalbed methane development within the core, especially 
on existing leases within the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, 
would impact certain groundwater aquifers. Dewatering of 
the aquifer would be a direct impact, that would last until 
methane production ceased and the aquifer is recharged. 
Water wells and surface waters connected to the impacted 
aquifer could be impacted by the drawdown of the water table. 
It is unknown whether there is a connection between surface 
waters and the shallow groundwater aquifers that would be 
dewatered to stimulate gas production. A hydrological inves- 
tigation would be conducted by the proponent to determine if 
there is a connection prior to development. Appropriate 
mitigation would be applied to protect water quality and 
quantity. 


The Preferred Alternative would have a greater potential 
for impacting groundwater within the core and connectivity 
areas than in Alternatives B and the No Action, because the 
amount of development allowed in this alternative is greater. 
However, the Preferred Alternative would have less potential 
for impacting groundwater than in Alternative A. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Based on the information in Appendix 10, the watersheds 
listed in Table 4-18 appear to have a greater potential for 
cumulative impacts than other streams examined. They are 
listed in no particular order. 


Livestock grazing related erosion would most likely be 
influenced by both the management actions in this alternative 
and livestock grazing use and other activities that influence 
the distribution and timing of livestock use. The grazing 
practices under this alternative would provide an opportunity 
for vegetative recovery and expansion. This could result in a 
reduced potential for erosion. Stream banks and riparian areas 
would most likely continue to be the focus of erosion reduc- 
tion related activities. The greatest potential for erosion 
would occur along streams that had not achieved the mini- 
mally acceptable standard of proper functioning condition 


The potential level of cumulative disturbance to watershed 
values is directly related to the amount, timing, and location 
of surface disturbance. The primary causes of surface distur- 
bance within the planing area are mineral development and 
livestock grazing improvements. Under the Preferred Alter- 
native, the overall level of disturbance would be moderate 
overall, but there could still be areas of concentrated activity 
causing elevated levels of erosion that would need to be 
addressed. 


The potential level of total surface disturbance is greater 
for the Preferred Alternative than the No Action Alternative. 
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However the incremental opening of sensitive areas and the 
time allowed for recovery from disturbance would reduce the 
potential erosion by allowing time for surface disturbances to 
heal. 


The cumulative impact on groundwater resources over the 
planning period for oil and gas development is likely to be 
minimal and insignificant given the projected yearly drilling 
rate of 3 to 4 wells per year. Due to the lack of information, 
the cumulative impact on groundwater aquifers due to coalbed 
methane development cannot be determined. Investigation of 
aquifers and their possible connection to surface waters prior 
to development would provide the information necessary for 
determining cumulative impacts and any necessary mitiga- 
tion. 


Wild Horse Impacts 


Actions to maintain or enhance air quality and monitoring 
of air quality would in most cases have no impact on wild 
horses or their management. Some minor positive benefits to 
wild horses may result from improved air quality. 


The types of impacts from cultural resource management 
under this alternative are similar to those for the No Action 
Alternative; however the magnitude of the impacts could be 
greater. As the intensity level of cultural resource manage- 
ment increases so does the likelihood that more sites would be 
protected by fencing. Fencing would exclude wild horses 
from habitat located within the fenced area. Such fencing 
would have to be designed so as not to limit the free-roaming 
nature of the wild horses. The total area that could potentially 
be fenced is so small as to provide no net or cumulative 
impacts to wild horses, their habitat, or management. 


Prescribed fire, either natural or human-caused, has the 
potential to improve the forage production capacity of sage- 
brush dominated communities throughout occupied wild horse 
habitat in the planning area. The major short- to mid-term 
impact of fire in wild horse habitats is the conversion of shrub 
dominated sites to grass dominated sites. Horses generally 
prefer grasses and most fire in the planning area would be 
beneficial to wild horses. Tae frequency of natural fire in this 
area is very low and therefore the potential for lightning- 
caused ignitions that met resource objectives is also very 
low. 


Planned ignitions have the potential to improve some of the 
planning area for wild horses. Limitations due to rare plant 
communities, unstable soils, low fue!-loading, greater inci- 
dence of non-burnable sites in the portion of the planning area 
included within the Great Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd 
Management Area, and considerations of potential impacts to 
other animal and plant species would probably render any 
impact due to fire management on wild horses negligible. 


The use of materials designated as or considered to be 
hazardous in the exploration and development of oil and gas 
poses a threat to wild horses should they come in direct contact 
with them or consume contaminated forage or water. The 
severity of the impact and whether it would be isolated to one 
or two animals or some larger number is largely dependent 
upon the specific toxins(s) involved. Although the risk that 
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wild horses may be impacted by hazardous materials exists, 
planned actions under this alternative eliminate this potential. 


The development of a transportation plan, location of 
linear facilities adjacent to existing areas of disturbance (roads), 
less anticipated oil and gas activity requiring linear facilities, 
and the opportunity to plan for utility corridors that avoid 
critical areas, mitigate any impacts to wild horses from land 
and realty actions. 


Impacts from livestock grazing under this alternative are 
similar to those for Alternative B except that the level of 
beneficial impact for wild horses and their habitat is lessened. 
Assessment of grazing allotments for conformance with Stan- 
dards for Healthy Rangelands and implementation of appro- 
priate actions to address non-conformance would be benefi- 
cial to wild horses and their habitat. Continuing current 
seasons of use, allowing for sheep to cattle conversion, in- 
creasing use limits, and reducing stubble height targets from 
those prescribed under Alternative B render the Preferred 
Alternative less beneficial to wild horses than Alternative B. 


Additional water development inside the Great Divide 
Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Area would benefit wild 
horses as long as greater forage use by domestic livestock does 
not occur. Additional water developments outside the wild 
horse herd management area may serve as an ‘attractive 
nuisance’ drawing horses to areas jutside the wild horse herd 
management area exacerbating wild horse management chal- 
lenges. 


Removal of areas unsuitable for livestock grazing from the 
forage base for domestic livestock would benefit wild horses 
and their habitat. Other beneficial actions under this alterna- 
tive include the establishment of use limits of 50 percent on 
key upland and riparian forage species, establishing PFC as 
minimum acceptable level for stream function, and the inclu- 
sion of riparian desired plant communities in grazing manage- 
ment plans. 


The minimal amount of surface disturbance expected to 
result from predicted oil and gas activity would cause negli- 
gible impact to wild horse habitat. Some temporary or 
permanent displacement from areas experiencing increased 
human activity due to mineral development would occur. 
Most of the wild horse herd management area is located in 
areas of low potential for hydrocarbon development and wild 
horses tend to adapt to human presence over time; however, 
exactly where development would occur could have a major 
influence on the level of impact on wild horses. If activity is 
located outside the wild horse herd management area and 
away from critical habitats, there wou'd be negligible impact 
to wild horses. Should activity be increased inside the wild 
horse herd management area and be located «on critical habi- 
tats, impacts to wild horses due to oil and gas development 
could occur. 


Determination of new leasing on a case-by case basis 
considering the needs of wild horses and their habitat would 
produce benefits to wild horses over Alternative A and the No 
Action Alternative. Closing certain areas to new leasing and 
development activity would provide a beneficial effect to wild 
horses. However, much of the unleased acreage falls outside 
the wild horse herd management area. 
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Large-scale mining of locatable minerals would have the 
potential to negatively affect wild horses. Mines by their 
nature are very single use developments that are long term in 
nature. Once a pit is opened the area of the pit no longer 
provides habitat for wild horse». Dredging or placer mining 
Causes negative impacts on streams which could pose serious 
threats to the long-term viability of wild horse habitat in the 
wild horse herd management area. Salable mineral activity is 
not expected to have any impact on wild horses. Proposed 
mineral withdrawals (locatable) would prevent negative im- 
pacts to wild horses or their habitat on the withdrawn areas. 


Retaining the seasonal Steamboat Mountain closure is 
beneficial to wild horses. Off-road vehicles have the potential 
to seriously impact soil and vegetation in localized areas, and 
are loud and very disturbing to all wildlife including wild 
horses. 


The greatest potential for impact to wild horses and their 
habitat is not from planned actions or legal ORV activity, but 
rather illegal use of all terrain vehicles and other four wheel 
drive vehicles. Any impacts to wild horses due to recreatior 
management would be minor and consist of temporary dis- 
placement near the back country byway while it is being used. 
Viewing of wild horses in the free-roaming state is a recre- 
ational activity encouraged by BLM management of wild 
horses. Interpretive site development would aid in the public’s 
use of wild horse viewing as a recreational activity. 


Many of the planned actions to mitigate or limit impacts to 
surface resources from surface disturbing activities have been 
discussed above. Under all alternatives, controls on surface 
disturbance benefit wild horses and their habitat. The alterna- 
tives vary only in the degree of benefit. Alternative B and the 
Preferred Alternative are more beneficial than are the No 
Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


Establishment of a 1/2-mile buffer around the proposed 
wild horse viewing area would protect the public’s ability to 
enjoy their wild and free-roaming horses in a natural setting. 
It would also increase the likelihood that wild horses would be 
in the vicinity of the viewing area more often. Current 
reclamation standards are adequate to mitigate any potential 
impacts to wild horses from reclamation activities. 


Management actions that improve wildlife habitat, par- 
ticularly for elk, reduce soil erosion improve watershed health 
and promote biodiversity would benefit wild horse habitat 
quality. 


Management actions to stabilize and conserve soils, in- 
crease vegetative production, maintain or improve surface 
and ground water quality, and to maintain or improve wet- 
lands, floodplains, and riparian areas would benefit wild 
horses and their habitat. Under all alternatives, improvement 
of the soil, vegetation, and water resources benefit wild horses 
and their habitat. The alternatives vary only in the degree of 
benefit. Alternative B and the Preferred Alternative are more 
beneficial than are the No Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


Planned actions in the wild horse program are presently in 
place and vould produce no net impact to the managed wild 
horse population or their habitat within that portion of the 
planning area within the Great Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd 
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Management Area. Maintaining the existing boundary would 
produce no additional impacts to wild horses. However, those 
horses that presently reside outside the wild horse herd man- 
agement area are considered excess and are therefore to be 
totally removed. This does have an impact on the individual 
animals but would not affect the managed population within 
the wild horse herd management area. 


The planned actions to improve habitat for wildlife and 
protection from human activity and habitat fragmentation 
would benefit wild horses and their habitat. This benefit is 
common to all alternatives. 


Core Area 


Only a very small portion of the Great Divide Horse Herd 
Management Area lies within the core area, connectivity 
areas, and the ACECs. Due to the limited area of overlap with 
the wild horse herd management area, it is anticipated ‘hat no 
impact to wild horses or their habitat would result from these 
activities 


Cumulative Impacts 


Under all alternatives, no significant cumulative impacts to 
wild horses and wild horse management are anticipated. 


Wildlife Impacts 


Actions under the Preferred Alternative would provide the 
most protection to wildlife except for Alternative B. 


Actions to maintain or enhance air quality and manage- 
ment for Special Status Species plants would generally benefit 
wildlife and their habitats. Activities aimed at restoring 
watersheds and riparian areas in the planning urea would 
benefit all wildlife species. 


Actions to protect cultural resources would generally ben- 
efit wildlife and their habitats. Avoidance of some cultural 
sites could cause negative impacts to wildlife if avoidance 
results in activity being located in crucial wildlife habitats. 


Prescribed fire in the planning area would benefit many 
wildlife habitats. Treatment of aspen stands with prescribed 
fire has had negative impacts to wildlife in the past due to 
increased use by elk. Any future treatments in this habitat type 
would require fencing to protect this important habitat and to 
allow adequate rejuvenation of the stands. 


Some long-term impacts (15 to 25 years) could occur to 
Sage grouse nesting habitat and winter relief areas if large 
acreages are burned with no mosaic (a pattern with lots of 
burned and unburned patches) patterns or edge. Brood rearing 
habitat is generally improved by fires producing a highly 
detailed mosaic pattern. This is due to an increase of forbs and 
insects. 


Increased development of cil, natural gas, and coalbed 
methane in the area would cause decreased opportunities to 
use fire in the planning area due to safety concerns. This could 
negativel’: affect wildlife. 


Rights: of-ways (such as pipelines, power lines) could 
negatively affect wildlife populations due to the disturbance 
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of associated roads, increased access, and associated displace- 
ment caused by human presence. Although companies may 
not need to travel pipeline routes, removal or crushing of 
vegetation allows for increased access for recreationists caus- 
ing further intrusion into wildlife habitat and increased distur- 
bance. Currently, numerous two-track type roads access 
almost all parts of the planning area although they are used 
primarily seasonally, during hunting seasons. Aboveground 
pipelines would cause less impacts to crucial wildlife habitats 
(big sagebrush, mountain shrubs, woodland habitats, stabi- 
lized sand dunes). 


New road development increases use by recreationists and 
other public land users, increasing the amount of human 
presence and the potential for harassment of wildlife in the 
area. Very limited activity currently occurs in the area from 
November to June due to the lack of access and lack of snow 
removal. Closing roads during crucial winter periods helps 
limit disturbance to wildlife and retain the limited level of 
activity. 


Communication sites, when located in or near crucial 
habitats, can have significant impacts on those habitats. Ac- 
cess to these sites occurs year-round, even during the crucial 
winter period. Year-round access can result in plowing of 
roads which displaces wintering wildlife and can add to their 
stressed condition, caused by winter conditions. Plowing of 
these roads also allows for more recreational traffic to use 
these areas year round. 


Concentrating pipeline rights-of-ways and storage facili- 
ties for condensate and oil would reduce impacts from activi- 
ties on wildlife and related habitats. Placement of pipelines 
along road corridors would benefit wildlife and would reduce 
impacts from access associated with these activities. 


Displacement of big game during calving and crucial 
winter months due to tanker trucks accessing production 
locations could have significant impacts. Closing of roads 
(see transportation planning) during crucial periods would 
reduce these effects and benefit wildlife. 


Pursuing mineral withdrawals for the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC, portions of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, and the 
two northern parturition areas would benefit numerous wild- 
life species. Mining exploration activity is already occurring 
in and near the parturition areas and high potential exists for 
additional associated mining activity. Withdrawing these 
areas from mining activity would benefit wildlife and wildlife 
habitat. 


Future livestock conversions (sheep to cattle or vice versa) 
would be carefully analyzed. Sustainability reviews would be 
required prior to conversions, which would benefit wildlife 
habitat. 


Not allowing conversions unless it benefits planning ob- 
jectives would benefit wildlife but not as much as Alternative 
B. Maintaining use levels and moving when levels are 
reached would reduce impacts to wildlife and riparian habi- 
tats. 


Not allowing livestock water developments in the core, 
crucial winter ranges, and the connectivity areas would pro- 
vide the most benefits to big game. Also, protecting waters 
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with fences and developing offsite waters would benefit 
wildlife, especially waterfowl and sage grouse. 


No water development within | .5 miles of sage grouse leks 
(in addition to the 1/4-mile closure for the lek itself) would 
offer more protection for sage grouse than the No Action 
Alternative and Alternative A but not as much as Alternative 
B. 


Limiting use of key shrub species to 30 percent and riparian 
herbaceous species to 40 percent would benefit wildlife. The 
Preferred Alternative does not benefit wildlife and related 
habitat as much as Alternative B; however, riparian areas 
should improve under this alternative. This would benefit a 
large array of wildlife species. 


Next to Alternative B, this alternative would offer the most 
protection for elk and other big game. Under this alternative 
approximately 85 wells would be drilled. Important habitats 
would be protected with stipulations and some would not be 
leased. Depending on the development of existing leases, 
future leases can be withheld from leasing or may be leased 
with an NSO stipulation. Conducting an evaluation of all 
activities would provide necessary information to identify 
acceptable patterns for future leasing. This would ensure that 
objectives for the planning area would be met, habitat would 
be protected, and fragmentation of habitat minimized. Key 
habitat areas such as the core, connectivity, White Mountain, 
and Split Rock would continue to provide habitat for wildlife 
species. Although some abandonment of habitat may still 
occur, it would be minimized. Withholding leases in crucial 
habitats until after other areas have been explored, developed, 
or reclaimed would temporarily protect corridors. Once an 
area is leased, it would stay leased for 10 years unless it is 
relinquished. F:oducing leases stay leased until production 
ends (estimated 26 years). 


No impacts are expected from off-road vehicles under 
current management. ORVs do cause localized problems; 
however, if they stay on existing roads and trails and continue 
to follow the seasonal closure, impacts would be minimal. 
Some two-track trails may be closed if new roads are built in 
the same general location to access wells or development 
activities. Seasons of use by ORV users in the Sand Dunes do 
not coincide with periods of use by wildlife species, so no 
adverse effects are anticipated. 


No negative impacts to wildlife are expected from recla- 
mation practices. Implementation of the district reclamation 
plan would benefit wildlife habitats. However, full restora- 
tion of habitats would not occur in some areas for more than 
20 years. Alternative B and the Preferred Alternative woul. 
provide the most benefit to wildlife from reclamation activi- 
lies as mc:e intensive reclamation practices would be applied. 


Increased access into the planning area due to development 
activities could result in an increase in recreationists also 
accessing the area. This in turn could result in the potential for 
increased poaching, “horn hunting”, and harassment of wild- 
life. The backcountry byways and Continental Divide Scenic 
Hiking Trail in the planning area should have minimal im- 
pacts to wildlife if people stay on identified routes. 
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About 2,500 acres would be disturbed by various activities 
over 20 years. Impacts may be especially severe in areas 
where no physical barriers exist to provide cover and relief 
from the disturbance and where activity occurs year round 
during crucial periods. Conducting the evaluation and not 
leasing the entire planning area at one time would reduce 
impacts and fragmentation in key habitat such as the core, 
White Mountain, Split Rock, and connectivity areas, which 
would benefit wildlife in the area, particularly elk and mule 
deer. 


Adverse impacts to raptors, such as nest abandonment, 
could occur when activity is adjacent to or within nesting 
areas. Measures to protect nests and the surrounding habitat 
area provide security for nesting raptors. These protection 
measures also encourage raptors to reuse these areas for 
nesting and raising their young in future years because the 
nests and surrounding habitats are undisturbed. 


Permanent high profile facilities would avoid sage grouse 
leks and the area within 2 miles, eliminating perches for aerial 
predators, which would hewfit sage grouse. No new live- 
stock water developments  /tin 1.5 miles of leks (in addition 
to the 1/4-mile closure for the lek itself) would increase 
nesting success due to an increase in residual grass and forb 
cover. Studies have shown that the average distance to sage 
grouse nests from a lek is approximately two miles. Predation 
of nests with insufficient cover (residual grass and forbs) is 
extremely high near leks (Heath, et al. 1997). These benefits 
would be greater than under Alternative A but less than under 
No Action Alternative and Alternative B. 


Most of the disturbed areas would be reclaimed with a 
long-term disturbance of about 365 acres. Reclamation could 
result in altered vegetation communitics or introduction of 
undesirable plant species. This would cause negative impacts 
to sage grouse from the degradation of nesting and brood 
rearing habitat if it occurs in sage grouse habitat. 


Application of road ‘ensities not greater than 2 miles of 
improved (all weather) tuad per square mile of habitat would 
provide more habitat benefit than the No Action Alternative 
and Alternative A but would not provide as much protection 
as Alternative B. 


Vehicle-wildlife collisions may be numerous in areas of 
high wildlife use and high human activity. Increased vehicu- 
lar use of the area would increase the likelihood of collisions. 
Wildlife’s crepuscular (dawn and dusk) habits also increase 
the possibility of collisions during periods of poor visibility 
and peak traffic for commuting workers. Smaller wildlife 
such as rabbits and sage grouse would also experience higher 
mortality from vehicle-wildlife collisions. 


Vegetation that provides adequate cover for parturition, 
nesting, protection from predators, and cover during severe 
winter conditions 1s limited within the planning area. Moun- 
tain shrub areas, aspen stands, and conifer/juniper stands are 
also limited and are generally sought out by wildlife. Mitiga- 
tion (avoiding important wildlife habitats) may prevent the 
direct loss of these areas, but activities occurring directly 
adjac~nt to these habitats may make them unusable to wildlife. 
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Stabilized sand dune areas in the planning area are used 
heavily and frequently by big game and other wildlife and 
offer some of the most preferred escape cover. Sagebrush 
found in these stabilized sand dune areas are known to reach 
over 6 feet in height and some have been estimaied to be over 
300 years old. These areas are also found in large gently 
undulating terrain rather than the narrow drainage bottoms (6- 
Mile and Alkali Draw). Allowing any surface disturbing 
activities to occur in these areas would result in these habitats 
being lost for many years beyond the life of this plan. 


Populations of non-native vegetative species would in- 
crease as development occurs. More weed species would be 
brought into the ea by vehicles, people, and equipment 
resulting in loss of native species in some areas. Due to 
localized surface disturbance in the planning area, weeds are 
primarily found along roads at this time. 


Big game habitat loss results from road use, road construc- 
tion, facility construction and placement, pipeline construc- 
tion, field facility maintenance, and disturbance zones around 
these areas. Disturbed acreages would not be fully reclaimed 
and portions would remain unavailable as habitat for some 
wildlife for 20 years or more. Limited rainfall, poor soils, and 
severe winter conditions make reclamation difficult, increas- 
ing the time required to re-establish suitable vegetation to pre- 
disturbance composition and density. 


There are no anticipated negative impacts from visual 
management activities. Providing protection for visual re- 
sources would generally benefit wildlife and their habitats. 
This alternative would provide benefit for wildlife aid wild- 
life habitat due to the amount of area managed as VRM Class 
I] (about 332,400 acres). These benefits would be greater than 
the No Action Alternative and Alternative A, but less than 
Alternative B. 


Impacts in the planning area from wild horses would be 
minimal provided their numbers are kept at plan objective 
levels. Wild horses currently occur in the planning area 
outside of identified herd management areas. This com- 
pounds problems associated with limited water sources and 
big game crucial winter ranges. Horses concentrate in the core 
during the summer months and compete for available forage 
during winter months. With added livestock competition for 
available water and forage, significant negative impacts are 
expected. Use levels set for livestock would help minimize 
this prob'em: however, horse numbers would continue to 
grow until their scheduled removal and would continue to 
have nega’ ive impa ts on crucial wildlife habitats. 


Not leasing areas in the core and connectiv \ty areas until 
migration corridors can be established provides the best 
opportunities to sustain big game populations in the planning 
area. Lita:ting the numbers of roads under this alternative 
would limit the amount of habitat fragmentation occurring in 
the planning area. 


Riparian management actions under this alternative would 
provide the most benefits to wildlife. Managing the four 
exclosures on Pacific Creek for salmonids would benefit a 
large array of wildlife, especially sage grouse and waterfowl. 
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Management of upland and riparian habitats primarily for 
wildlife would provide long-term benefits to wildlife if pro- 
posed actions under other resources occurs. Management of 
the flockets for wildlife and vegetation enhancement would 
benefit wildlife, especially waterfowl, sage grouse, and am- 


phibians. 
Impacts to Fisheries Resources 


Actions to maintain or enhance air quality and monitoring 
of air quality would in most cases positively benefit fisheries 
resources in the long term. 


The mitigation measures applied to protect cultural sites 
are expanded in most cases under this alternative. Many 
cultural sites occur in riparian areas. Where this occurs, the 
expanded mitigations would positively benefit fisheries by 
restricting surface disturbance for a greate: area around the 
sites. Excavations of cultural sites, however, if they occur at 
or near streams, can cause short- to long-term negative im- 
pacts to these areas. Erosion could increase and sedimentation 
of streams could occur if not adequately mitigated (e.g., 
seeding, protective barriers, etc.). No activity of this type is 
anticipated at this time but if it should occur a site specific 
mitigation plan must be developed to mitigate any negative 
impacts (i.e., reclamation, seeding, re-contouring, sediment 
barriers, etc.). 


Prescribed fire actions benei\t watersheds in the long term 
by providing for plant diversity and health. Healthy water- 
sheds benefit riparian areas and in turn water quality and 
fisheries. There are short-term negative impacts to water due 
to sedimentation, erosion, nutrient enrichment of the water 
(could be beneficial in some low productivity waters), shade 
removal, particulate emissions, etc. Short- and long-term 
benefits include nutrient recycling in soils, increased age and 
species diversity of plants, improved water quality (after 2 to 
3 years), etc. No prescribed fires are currently planned but it 
is anticipated that they would occur during this plan. 


Wildfire and resultant suppression activities generally 
have greater negative impacts to watersheds and streams. 
Usually areas burned n these cases are greater in extent, more 
“solid block” (less \nosaic), hotter burning (causing much 
more vegetation to be eliminated), etc. This would tend to 
cause greater erosion, sedimentation of streams, and a pos- 
sible change from a desired plant community. The increase in 
full suppression areas for wildfires would provide additional 
benefits by decreasing acreage burned. 


Actions to prevent accidents and spills of hazardous mate- 
riais would positively benefit fisheries through protection of 
the riparian urea and preventing direct contact with streams. 
The fact that hazardous inaterials (i.e., oil and gas) are being 
produced in this area presents a threat of such accidents or 
spills occurring. Until an accident occurs there is no negative 
impact to fisheries. Mitigation and cleanup of spilis rarely are 
able to recover a riparian area to its original condition in a short 
period of time and damage to fisheries and water quaiity varies 
with the event. 


Lands actions such as rights-of-way for linear actions 
(pipelines, roads, utilities) and other surface disturbing ac- 
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tions such as well pads, etc., can adversely affect watershed 
resources, riparian areas, and fisheries. This is because of the 
increased erosion and sedimentation from surface distur- 
bance. Aquatic habitats are not suitable for disposal unless 
opportunities exist for land exchange for lands of equal or 
better value (functional and dollar value). Functional value of 
these resources would be determined by the appropriate 
wildlife, fisheries, and watershed personnel. In an exchange 
there should be no impact (positive or negative) unless it 
allowed for better management of the resource. In this 
circumstance the impact would be positive. 


Water diversions have had negative impacts to fisheries 
and fish habitat in the past. In some cases, streams have been 
completely dewatered for periods of time rendering the stream 
unusable as fish habitat and in some cases making the niparian 
area non-functional. There are no plans for new diversions in 
the future but should proposals be presented they would of 
necessity take into consideration the functionality of the 
stream, nparian area and associated fisheries habitat. 


Rights-of-way concentration areas and avoidance areas 
would be identified that would minimize the impacts to a 
larger area. This should serve to decrease erosion and other 
impacts to sensitive resources. Areas identified for with- 
drawal from mineral development would also benefit aquatic 
areas by increasing the acreage prohibited from that type of 
surface disturbance. Streams in withdrawal areas would be 
protected from placer mining. Increased emphasis on proper 
planning of access to public lands would provide for de- 
creased erosion and sedimentation to rivers, streams and 
riparian areas. 

Fisheries are directly affected by the condition of mparian 
areas. Please refer to the Riparian/Wetland section under 
Vegetation Management in this chapter. Riparian condition 
influences the water quality and instream habitat. Not only are 
the fisheries affected within the boundary of the JMH oui 
downstream as well, especially with respect to sedimentation 
effects in the Big Sandy Kiver. As ripazian condition declines, 
so to does fish habita’ quality. 


The RMP removed AUMs for grazing from special man- 
agement exclosures. Ths should allow for the maintenance of 
the riparian area in the upper 4 exclosures (hay meadow) on 
Pacific Creek and riaintain the fish habitat for trout. Manag- 
ing these exclosures for the maintenance of suitable riparian 
and instream fish habitat would allow for the continuation and 
expansion of a fishable salmonid population. Implementation 
of Standards and Guidelines appropriate actions should ben- 
efit fishenes and fish habi:at in and for the long term. 


The impacts under this alternative may not provide as 
quick of arecovery for degraded riparian areas and fish habitat 
as in Alternative B, although it would still occur. Implemen- 
tation of livestock grazing standards and appropriate actions 
would be sufficient to recover degraded mparian areas, main- 
tain or improve fishery habitat and improve water quality. 


Ponds for livestock watering could be installed where 
appropriate and allowable but there probably would not be as 
many as Alternative A. Water depletion effects to the endan- 
gered Colorado River fishes outside the project area are 
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covered in the Green River RMP (see also Alternative A). 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 85 wells would be 
drilled in the Reasonable Foreseeable Development scenario 
(RFD). This would mean there would be up to 2,100 acres of 
surface disturbance. This amount of disturbance would only 
have a minimal impact if stringent mitigation measures were 
followed (as described in the RMP and the No Action Alter- 
native in Chapter 2). Again, transportation planning within 
the area would serve to limit or mitigate the impacts to streams 
and riparian areas as would directional drilling (decreases the 
number of pads) and other possible mitigation measures (NSO 
and CSU stipulations, etc.). 


Additionally, the drilling of these wells would require local 
water suurces for drilling and completion. Water depletions 
are important because the water from portions of the planning 
area is part of the habitat for endangered fish species down- 
stream from the project area in the Colorado River and Platte 
River systems. It is assumed that all water used for drilling and 
completion of wells within the Green River and Sweetwater 
River basins would have been part of the surface flows of the 
Colorado River or Platte River, respectively, or of its tributar- 
ies (though that would not always be the case). The estimate 
for the amount of water needed to drill and complete each well 
is 2.0 acre-feet. Of the 85 wells in this alternative, 15 are 
shallow coalbed methane (described below), 5 are deep coalbed 
methane wells located entirely within the Great Divide Basin 
(Red Desert), and the remaining 65 are standard deep gas 
wells. For these 65 wells it is estimated that 75 percent would 
be within the Green River Basin, 23 percent would be within 
the Great Divide Basin (Red Desert), and 2 percent would be 
within the Sweetwater River drainage (Platte River). Water 
use for these 65 wells would total | 30 acre-feet in 20 years or 
6.5 acre-feet/year. This would total 4.9 acre-feet/year in the 
Colorado River drainage and 0.13 acre-feet/year in the Platte 
River drainage. 


There are 15 coalbed methane vells that may be drilled on 
existing leases within the planning area within the next 3 to 5 
years. These are shiallow wells (a ound 900 to | 000 feet) that 
would be drilled in close proximity to each other in the sand 
dunes area (all within the Colorado River drainage). Drilling 
these at 5 wells per year would add approximately 2.5 acre- 
feet of depletion to the above totai {shallow wells would use 
an estimated 0.5 acre-feet each) during the years they are 
drilled. Since they are to be drilled in a short time frame, their 
water use 1s not averaged out over the 20-year implementation 
of the JMH plan. The effect on surface waters in the Colorado 
River drainage created by water extraction from the aquifer in 
the process of coalbed methane production is unknown at this 
time. At the time of implementation of these wells that 
information would have to be provided so that adequate 
mitigation measures could be applied, if any are needed. (At 
the time the first well is drilled, it may provide sufficient 
“produced water” to drill all the rest of the wells.) 


The depletion of water from the Colorado River drainage 
and its effect on threatened and endangered fish species 
downstream is described in the Green River RMP Record of 
Decision (see page 209, USDI 1997) and the Biological 
‘Assessment (Appendix | 1) for this document. 
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Hard rock mining (locatables ) could pose significant threats 
to aquatic resources, especially when involving dredging or 
placer mining. The highest potential for this type of activity 
is in the Oregou Gulch area. Although there is no commercial 
activity anticipated at this time there is active prospecting in 
the area with the potential to create accelerated erosion. Fish 
habitats in the areas that are proposed for withdrawal would be 
protected from degredation, destruction, and sedimentation, 
and not be subject to impacts from this activity. 

Surface disturbances can cause increased erosion and 
sedimentation in riparian areas and streams. Fisheries are 
directly affected by the condition of the riparian area as 
described under Livestock impacts. Portions of the core area 
and big game migration corndor areas would be closed to 
leasing; this would protect streams in those areas from any 
new surface disturbances due to drilling. 


Demand for other types of mineral development (salables) 
such as gravel pits, etc., would increase with gas development 
but these areas would be located away from nparian areas and 
Streams and should have negligible impact to these resources. 


No coal or sodium extraction is expected, thus no impacts 
are anticipated. Effects from exploration activities would be 
minimal. Geophysical activities currently have sufficient 
protective stipulations in the Green River RMP to eliminate 
impacts to riparian areas and streams (fisheries). 


No impacts are expected from off road vehicles under 
current management. ORVs do cause significant localized 
damage to wetlands and ripanan areas when operated outside 
of management prescriptions (1.e., existing roads and trails, 
designated roads and trails, and closed areas). Industry 
personnel predict a four-fold increase in “4-wheeler” sales in 
the next 5 years and additional negative impacts may occur if 
that holds true. 


Outdoor recreation centered around water bodies can af- 
fect bank stability along lakes and streams. Lack of channel 
stability can affect the stability of the nparniap zone on which 
most camping and other activities occur. Compaction and or 
loss of (he mparian area greatly reduces streambank stability 
which 1) turn increases sediment, salt, and phosphate loads. 


The protective measures in place in the Green River RMP 
for special status plant species would only have positive 
benefits to nparia. areas and fisheries. There are no T&E fish 
species within the planning area; however, any actions to 
benefit these species would also be of benefit to npanan areas. 
Water depletion in the Colorado River system affects habitat 
for T&E fish species downstream of the planning area. Infor- 
matic ionthiscant und in the Biological Assessment and 
's covered in the Gices River RMP Record of Decision, 
October 1997 (see page 209, USDI 1997). 


Types of vegetation man: pulation other than fire (chemical 
and mechanical) would have similar impacts as fire manage- 
ment. Generally, mparnan areas are buffered by 100 feet or so 
to help oftset the short-term increase in erosion. Long-term 
benciits ore expected if management and mitigation stipula- 
trons are to''owed as prescribed in the Green River RMP. 


Since ‘he munimum acceptable condition for mpanan areas 
is Proper chactonmng Condition (PFC), and most of this 
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planning area is not in this condition, increased attention to 
this could only benefit riparian areas and subsequently fisher- 
ies. 


Weed management activities could have positive or nega- 
tive effects. Positive effects would occur by decreasing 
competition with riparian plants as long as key riparian plants 
are not accidentally targeted. Adverse effects could occur if 
chemicals used for treatment are introduced into the waier. 
Generally a buffer zone away from surface waters is used 
when chemicals are applied. Biological or mechanical meth- 
ods of weed control usually have no long-term adverse effect. 
Adequate protection and stipulations are present in the Green 
River RMP. 

There is no impact anticipated from visual management 
activities. 

Most watershed/water quality management related activi- 
lies are aimed at restoration and enhancement of watersheds, 
including riparian areas. These activities generally are a 
positive benefit to riparian areas and fisheries. Negative 
impacts, if they occur, usually come as a result of inadequate 
design of dams or instream structures, or other watershed 
practice. No specific activities of this nature are planned 
currently, but site specific stipulations would be developed 
and applied if they should occur. 


As stated in other sections, the 500-foot buffer from the 
edge of riparian areas, wetlands, and |100-year floodplains 
applies to surface disturbing activities unless specifically 
designed and mitigated to benefit these areas. All other 
management stipulations as developed in the Green River 
RMP apply. This should result in positive impacts instead of 
negative. 


No negative impacts are anticipated from wild horses with 
management under the Green River RMP. If horse population 
objectives are exceeded, then negative impacts to wildlife and 
wildlife hab’*at woulu occur. 


Only positive long-term benefits are anticipated from 
wildlife manzgement activities. Prescribed fire impacts to 
benefit waterst ed, vegetation, and habitat are described in the 
other sections. There are no specific fishenes activities 
planned in the planning area. Stipulations to protect and 
enhance wildlife habitat includes Spanan areas and streams 
and result in positive impacts (e.g., increased plant species 
diversity and age structure, increased density, better produc- 
tion, decreased erosion, runoff and sedimentation, more av ail- 
able .,abitat, better water quality, etc.). 


All other management action, and restnctions developed 
in the Green River RMP apply. This should result in positive 
impacts for nparian areas and fishenes. The four nay meade 
exclosures on Pacific Creek would be managed for salmonids 
which would benefit fishenes. 


Core Area 


Closing porons of the core area to surface disturbing 
«xt. vities, on and gas leasing, and other activities would 
reduce the negative effects of fragmenting habitat and displi- 
ing animals, and provide protection for some of the mos’ 
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crucial habitat, particularly elk and mule deer wintering and 
parturition areas. It would also provide the wildlife with some 
amount of refuge from the disturbance caused by increased 
road density and use by industry and recreationists. 


The impacts to fisheries in the core area would be the same 
as described under the general impacts for the Preferred 
A ‘ternative. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Management actions under this Alternative would result in 
fewer adverse impacts to wildlife habitats than the No Action 
Alternative and Alternative A but more than Alternative B. 


Developments and human presence would continue to 
remove and fragment wildlife habitats to some degree. De- 
mands on public lands from recreationists would continue to 
increase, resulting in less un-occupied and undisturbed habi- 
tats and more access into crucial habitats which would in- 
creas: displacement over the long term, but to a smaller degree 
than would occur under Alternative A. 


Seasonal constraints would be used to mitigate impacts to 
wildlife from human activities during crucial penods and 
provide short-term protection for wildlife. Long-term main- 
tenance and operations activity in crucial wildlife habitats 
would continue to cause displacement of wildlife from crucial 
habitats, including disruption of nesting, fawning and calving 
areas, and crucial big game winter habitats. Increased access 
for recreationists due to development of new roads, especially 
all- weather roads that provide year-round access, would mag- 
nify the negative impacts to wildlife and their habitats for the 
life of the project. These impacts would be reduced by 
establishing road density limits for all-weather roads through 
transportation planning and closing 37,240 acres to leasing 
and 56,040 acres to surface occupancy. When added to 
nondiscretionary leasing closures, about | 20,240 acres would 
be closed to leasing and development activity. 


Surface disturbing activities would continue to cause long- 
term k»ses of wildlife habitat. Overall, less acreage would be 
disturbed than under the No Action Alternative and Alterna- 
tive A. 


Adverse impacts to crucial wildlife habitats (e.g., nparnian 
areas, crucial winter ranges, parturition areas, game bird 
winter conc tration areas, etc.) from livestock grazing would 
greatly increase if all current nonuse AUMs were activated. 
These adverse impacts would be severe in crucial winter 
ranges where other commodity uses such as mining or oil and 
gas development is taking place. Placement of livestock into 
these crucial habitats or concentrating livestock in crucial 
habitats where vegetation has been decreased due to commod- 
ity development would result in less forage available for big 
game animals during winter periods. This would be especially 
critical in severe winters. Not developing livestock water in 
crucial habitats or within 1.5 miles of sage grouse leks (in 
addition to the 1/4-mile closure for the lek itself) woulé 
benefit wildlife and wildlife h bitat. Removal of forage in 
these crucial habitats from livestock water development would 
then not occur. These impacts could be further reduced 
through implementation of new AMPs and/or revision of 


management in old AMPs to include mparian objectives, and 
implementation of actions associated with standards and 
guidelines assessments. 


Limiting livestock use to 40 percent on upland key species, 
30 percent on key riparian shrub species, and 40 percent (or 6- 
inch height) on riparian herbaceous species would further 
benefit wildlife use of nparian areas. 

Potential exists for minor impacts to the migrational capa- 
bilities of the Sublette antelope herd. Fragmentation of habitat 
areas and displacement from existing migration corndors due 
to roads and activity would have the greatest effect. This 
could be especially significant when winter conditions are 
extremely severe (similar to the winters of 1978 and 1983). 
Conducting a resource evaluation and ensring that leasing 
and development meet the resource objectives of maintaining 
habitat should minimize these adverse effects. 


Management prescriptions for wildlife resources, water- 
shed, visual resources, and off-road vehicle use would provide 
long-term benefits to wildlife populations and habitats. Fire 
(natural or prescribed) would result in a short-term loss of 
habitat, but would benefit habitat in the long run if it results in 
a detailed mosaic burn pattern. Fires (natural or prescribed) 
resulting in a more solid pattern burn could result in long- term 
(15-25 years) negative impacts to wildlife. Fire could result 
in a long-term loss of habitat and could be considered an 
unavoidable ac verse impact to the habitat if livestock graze 
the burned area immediately after the fire. 


Surface mining can result in an irreversible irretrievable 
loss of wetlands and springs, and although mitigation occurs, 
the original site is lost. Withdrawal of some of these areas 
would reduce this effect. Major road development also results 
in irretrievable losses of habitat as they are generally perma- 
nent structures; however, transportation planning ould re- 
duce these effects. 


Habitat fragmentation, particularly for big game, would 
occur in some areas, especially in areas with many access 
roads and surface disturbances. Transportation routes tend to 
dissect habitats and can act as barriers to some species, 
especially in severe winter conditions. This can also increase 
the accessibility to the general public into areas that have 
previously been sonewhat inaccessible to vehicles. This 
would becom more important and increase adverse effects to 
wildlife as increased demands for use of public lands occur. 
Migration, rou's cori'd be altered, chuaging some traditional 
use patterns on a locul ievel. Seclusion areas for wildlife 
would tx “ome smalicr and more dispersed in some areas. 
Increased «i and gas activity, especially in areas with reduced 
well spacing (40- and 80-acre spacing) would preclude use 0 
some of these areas by wildlife species, especially deer and 
elk. This could diminish the ability to maintain current 
population objectives for big game species. Again, transpor- 
tation planning and the establishment of soad density limita- 
tions in some crucial habitats would help to reduce this overall 
effect. 


Managing wildlife habitat tu prevent fragmentation and 
allow continued use and access to crucial habitats through 
evaluation, timing and sequencing of activities would aiso 
reduce adverse effects. 
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A summary of impacts to the individual species that may be 
affected by actions in the planning area follows. 


Impacts to wintering antelope and antelope migration 
would be minimized under this alternative. 


The Steamboat elk herd is very susceptible to displacement 
by human activities because of the lack of hiding and escape 
cover. Continued development proposals and other perma- 
nent uses in the Steamboat Mountain, Essex Mountain, and 
Jack Morrow Hills areas would affect this herd. Some 
displacement of elk would still occur; however, total aban- 
donment of habitats, especially key habitat in the core, should 
not occur. Road construction and increased access into 
remote areas would also increase use by the general public 
adding to the adverse impacts to this desert elk herd. Mitiga- 
tion such as remote or off-site facility placement, and season- 
ally restricting human activity to reduce access and traffic in 
crucial habitat and calving areas 1s critical to reducing . Iverse 
effects. 


Studies have shown that there is direct competition for 
forage between mule deer and cattle for saltbush and winterfat 
on crucial winter range. Although use by cattle generally 
occurs in the spring or summer months, low plant vigor has 
generally resulted in little regrowth which makes these pre- 
ferred vegetation types unavailable during winter months. 
Studies have also shown that sagebrush makes up a large 
component of the deer’s winter diet; however, this does not 
mean deer prefer it over other shrub species such as service- 
berry, mountain mahogany, and bitterbrush. Control of wild- 
fire is largely responsible for the loss of key shrub species and 
the even-aged condition of sagebrush communities. 


Increasing amounts of vegetation removal in crucial winter 
range by development activity compounds the problem of 
poor crucial winter range condition. Although many acres are 
returned to production by reclama:'on practices, almost all of 
this acreage contains forage either unusable by deer or of a 
different composition that may not provide the same nutri- 
(ional benefits as the original forage. Shrubs planted during 
reclamation may take many years to return these habitats to a 
condition that provides usable forage for the deer. Loss of 
vegetation due to development activities has resulted in a 
reduction in available habitat and can result in increasing 
competition between livestock and wildlife for remaining 
vegetation. Oil and gas and other developments (pipelines, 
powerlines) also result in decreased opportunities to use fire 
as a treatment tool to rejuvenate decadent plant communities, 
due to safety concerns. 


Although mule deer are probably more tolerant of human 
activities than elk and impacts would be reduced in this 
alternative, it is still unlikely the population objective for this 
herd could be met. The habitat at this time is not capable of 
achieving the population objective for this herd, with the 
development that is occurring in this portion of the herd area. 
Also, because this herd area is predominantly a desert type 
environment, areas for good fawn rearing are very limited. 
Direct competition between elk and deer for these parturition 
and winter use areas is probably more prevalent here than in 
most herd areas. Therefore the capability of the habitat to 
meet the objectives for this herd could be affected. 
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With the management proposed in this alternative, the 
effects from surface disturbing and disrupting activities would 
be minimized; however, with the competition between deer 
and elk and the activity and uses already occurring in the area, 
population objectives may still not be met. 


Fisheries 


Assumptions under this alternative require very stringent 
mitigation measures and “tools” to be applied that protect and/ 
or correct adverse conditions in riparian/wetland areas (and 
thus fishery habitat). Progress in reversing downward trends 
and achieving the Desired Plant Community objectives would 
be expected to be very rapid. 


Withdrawal from mineral entry leasing eliminates impacts 
to those areas from mining claim activity. The stringent 
mitigation measures and guidelines that are assumed in this 
alternative for all other activities would allow riparian/wet- 
land areas to recover or reach Desired Plant Community 
objectives very rapidly. 


Special Management Areas 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and Special Rec- 
reation Management Area 


In the western portion, there may be residual adverse 
impacts to the dunal ponds or “flockets” from livestock 
grazing. The Preferred Alternative may restrict water devel- 
opment in over half of the planning area and in part of the 
grazing allotment in this area. Livestock would need to water 
somewhere which may increase use on the dunal ponds. This 
could be a significant impact if this use impairs the wilderness 
suitability of the area. Range management practices such as 
herding may need to intensify to move cows off these areas. 


In the eastern portion, management prescriptions and re- 
strictions would be designed to preserve and protect the 
geological, cultural, visual, and wildlife values associated 
with the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC. Implementation of the 
prescribed measures would reduce or minimize impacts asso- 
ciated with mineral development, lands actions, and off-road 
vehicle use. Residual impacts include: 


Displacement of wildlife, predominantly elk and deer, 
would occur through off-road vehicle activity and oil and gas 
activities. Displacement from off-road vehicle activity would 
be most prevalent during the summer and fall. Displacement 
from oil and gas activity would be year round. 


Loss of vegetation on stable dunes would potentially occur 
through development of oil and gas reserves and through 
facilities associated with oil and gas. Ten to 15 coalbed 
methane wells could be drilled on existing leases. In the 
process of coalbed methane production, large volumes of 
water are pumped from the aquifer at that level. It is unknown 
at this time if the aquifer at this level is directly connected to 
the surface water in the dunal ponds and wet meadows. If it 
is, there may be an adverse effect of drying up the riparian 
areas. This would not only affect the riparian plants but all of 
the wildlife that depends on those plants, insects, and surface 
water. 
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Ten (10) to 15 coalbed methane wells has the potential to 
adversely affect the scenic quality of the area. Ten (10) to 15 
new wells and the associated facilities could jeopardize the 
VRM class II management rating of the area. As more oil and 
gas development occurs, more effects to visual quality would 
occur. Mitigation efforts should intensify such as screening 
structures, use of environmentally acceptable colors on facili- 
ties, requiring off site faculties, placing pipelines and roads in 
existing right-of-ways, etc. Adverse effects would occur to oil 
and gas operations due to increased costs and lost drilling 
Opportunities. 


As development of the coalbed methane wells occur, BLM 
would monitor the health and safety issues associated with 
increase development in the ORV open area. Efforts would be 
made to mitigate hazards by working with industry to notify 
the ORV users of the location of hazards. Efforts would be 
made not to reduce the size of the open area, but that would be 
dictated by the level of new development. Surface facilities 
(e.g., pipelines, snow fencing, etc.) would create safety haz- 
ards to the off-road vehicle users. If the open area is reduced 
in size to 5,500 acres because of coalbed methane develop- 
ment this would be considered a significant adverse impact to 
the off-road vehicle program and the objective of the Special 
Recreation Management Area 


Dune ponds and related riparian habitat would continue to 
be affected by livestock and wildlife use. 


The relatively pristine portion of the eastern area of the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC that has no development, includ- 
ing the base of Steamboat Rim, would be managed to protect 
big game habitat, vegetation communities, visual, and recre- 
ational resources. 


Benefits that would be realized through the management 
prescriptions and restrictions include the protection of sensi- 
tive cultura! resource sites, such as Crookston Ranch, and the 
protection of the Native American religious and important 
geological values associated with the Sand Dunes and the 
Boars Tusk, and about 23,980 acres closed to coal exploration. 


Additional benefits would occur by expanding the Sand 
Dunes ORV parking area to accommodate the larger number 
of users using the area and providing user friendly facilities. 
Rights-of-way would avoid the ACEC which would reduce 
the effects of *ehts-of-way construction. Due to the shifting 
nature of the sand, pipelines in particular could become a 
hazard to recreation users as pipelines tend to become ex- 
posed. Impacts would be reduced through right-of-way 
avoidance. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC 


Portions of the ACEC would be open to further consider- 
ation for oil and gas leasing and development provided ad- 
equate habitat and protection of sensitive resource values 
could be provided. This would benefit these resource values, 
however, costs of oil and gas operations would increase. 
Timing and sequencing of federal oil and gas leasing, explo- 
ration, and development may be required. Without specific 
mitigation such as remote monitoring, pad drilling, direc- 
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tional drilling, and centralized tank batteries the areas where 
activity occurs would be lost to elk use for the life of the 
activity. 


Limitations on leasing would greatly enhance efforts to 
manage heritage resources of all kinds, and especially re- 
spected areas identified by Native American traditional el- 
ders. Case-by-case evaluation of areas for future leasing, and 
leasing with stipulations such as NSO would somewhat en- 
hance BLM’s ability to protect some kinds heritage resource 
values, especially respected areas identified by Native Ameri- 
can traditional elders. 


Additional prescriptions applied to evelopment activities 
on existing leases would somewhat enhance BLM’ ability to 
manage and protect all kinds of heritage resources, and 
especially areas identified as respected places by Native 
American traditional elders. Case-by-case consultation with 
Native American traditional elders would allow for enhanced 
protection of respected places. Additional consultation would 
likely enhance communication between BLM managers and 
Native American representatives, and BLM sensitivity to 
Native American resource protection needs. 


Following the transportation plan and placing pipelines 
and other linear facilities above ground next to or in road 
corridors would be key to minimize effects to wildlife habitat 
and other management objectives. Other important mitigat- 
ing measures would be locating operations next to the Freighter 
Gap County Road to minimize impacts from human distur- 
bance in parturition and crucia! winter periods. Not connect- 
ing roads and allowing pipelines and other linear facilities 
from Steambvat Rim down LaFonte and Johnson Canyons 
would minimize fragmenting habitats and protect parturition 
and crucial winter grounds. 


New road develepment due to industry may directly in- 
crease use by recreationists and other public land users, 
increasing the amount of human presence and the potential for 
harassment of wildlife in the area. Very limited activity 
currently occurs in the area from November to June due to the 
lack of access and lack of snow removal. To protect wintering 
wildlife, roads would not be plowed. Over-the-snow vehicles 
would be required to access well locations to minimize stress 
to the animal during crucial periods. 


Maintaining closure of Steamboat Mountain ACEC to 
communication sites would significantly enhance efforts to 
manage heritage resources, especially Native American re- 
spected places. 


NSO requirements, seasonal restrictions and CSU con- 
straints on additional acres would significantly enhance BLM’s 
efforts to manage and protect heritage resources of all kinds. 
These prescriptions also benefit management of other sensi- 
tive resources. 


Retaining the 16,000-acre off-road vehicle seasonal clo- 
sure on Steamboat Mountain would benefit deer and elk 
populations by reducing or eliminating human disturbance 
during birthing periods. Limiting ORV traffic to designated 
roads and trails would sig 1ificantly enhance BLM efforts to 
manage and protect heritage resources of all kinds. 
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Closing a smaller area to material sales than that closed in 
the No Action Alternative would slightly diminish BLM’s 
ability to manage and protect heritage resources of all kinds. 
Coal exploration activities would not appreciably affect BLM 
efforts to manage ACEC values. Pursuing mineral withdraw- 
als on portions of Steamboat Mountain would benefit numer- 
ous wildlife species and cultural resources. 


Livestock management would in the long term generally 
enhance efforts to manage wildlife resources and heritage 
resources of all kinds. However, short-term impacts would 
occur, particularly in riparian areas. 


Managing the area for VRM class II values would mitigate 
some adverse effects from development and help retain the 
relevant and important ACEC value which include wildlife 
and cultural resource values. 


Not expanding the wild horse herd management area 
would somewhat diminish BLM’s ability to manage heritage 
values associated with this resource which have been identi- 
fied by Native Americans and others. 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC 


Requiring proposed communication sites on Pacific Butte 
to conform with prescriptions in place for the South Pass 
Historic Landscape would enhance BLM efforts to manage 
and protect certain classes of heritage resources, especially 
the South Pass Historic Landscape viewshed. Additionally, 
the Green River RMP and other management document 
prescriptions would significantly enhance BLM efforts to 
manage and protect heritage resources of all kinds. 


A complete assessment of the amount of exploration and 
development activity that could occur if restrictions were not 
in place can not be made. This is because very little is now 
known about the specific details about prospective locations 
of oil and gas traps in the area. An unknown number of 
potential drilling locations would not be available due to the 
proposed no surface occupancy restrictions in part of the 
ACEC. Extra drilling and development costs would be 
required to meet restrictions placed on activity in this area. 
Extra costs would include relocating well pads; redesigning 
access routes, well pads, and production facilities; and 
directionally drilling some wells to reach potential reservoirs 
from off-site locations. Impacts from leasing restrictions 
could be significant if future analysis indicates no surface 
occupancy areas have high exploratory drilling potential. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC 


Management actions would protect the rock art and sur- 
rounding 500 acres which would address Native American 
traditional cultural and religious concerns. No development 
would be allowed unless it were for the benefit of the cultural 
resource. Long-term benefits would be realized by restricting 
any activity that could degrade the site. Benefits would also 
be provided to the public and especially the local communities 
through the educational opportunities provided by the area. 
Unauthorized uses could damage rock art and impact area 
values. No impacts would occur to oil and gas development 
due to protecting this small area. Any development activity 


that may occur could easily avoid this area. Preparing a 
recreation project plan would provide further protection of the 
petroglyph resources. 


Red Desert Watershed Area 


Livestock water developments would not be constructed in 
portions of the Red Desert Watershed Area that contain the 
core, connectivity areas, or big game winter ranges. This 
would reduce the effects of livestock water development 
construction and livestock use of the immediate and surround- 
ing area. However, this would limit the use of such develop- 
ments as a grazing management tool would could adversely 
affect livestock operations. 


Portions of the core, connectivity areas, and the Split Rock 
area would be closed to fluid mineral leasing to protect 
important wildlife values. This would adversely affect oil and 
gas operations. 


Geophysical activities in sensitive areas would be limited 
and measures would be applied to protect sensitive resources 
(timing limitations, avoidance, restrictions on vehicle use and 
explosive charges, etc.). In areas closed to surface disturbing 
activities, the core area, and sensitive areas, activity could 
occur on existing roads and trails in conformance with trans- 
portation planning. 


Mineral material sales would not be allowed in big sage- 
brush/scurfpea vegetation communities which would protect 
this important habitat. 


Important wildlife habitat in the core, connectivity areas, 
and big game crucial winter ranges would be protected by 
establishing road densities for all weather roads. 


No surface occupancy restrictions would benefit the spe- 
cial status plant species found on Bush Rim. 


The Red Desert Watershed Area would be managed for 
Class II and III VRM values which would help maintain the 
area's vast open space. 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


Cultural And Paleontological Impacts 
Analysis 


Impacts on cultural resources from air quality manage- 
ment, fire management, hazardous material management, 
monitoring and reclamation practices, off-road and recreation 
uses, special status species management, vegetation manage- 
ment, and wild horses would be the same as described for the 
Preferred Alternative. 


While it is relatively easy to avoid affecting many kinds of 
archaeological and historical sites it can be considerably more 
difficult to avoid effects to respected places. Consultation has 
taken place with traditional elders concerning several specific 
localities, and more generically concerning respected places 
in general. Traditional elders have made suggestions con- 
cerning avoidance of respecied places. Viewshed is an 
important component of many respected places and effovis 
would be made to protect visual resources associated with 
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respected places. While it may not always be possible to avoid 
all effects to respected places, the BLM would follow an 
orderly process of consultation with traditional elders, as well 
as with the Wyoming SHPO and the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation to arrive at the best alternative for 
managing all kinds of heritage resources on BLM lands. 


The procedures for complying with the National Historic 
Preservation Act, and the Wyoming Protocol to the BLM 
National Programmatic Agreement with the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Historic Preservation are designed to take these factors 
into account when managing resources that are considered 
eligible for inclusion in the National Register of Historic 
Places. Resources that are not eligible for the National 
Register of Historic Places may still be important and require 
some level of management effort. 


The impact on cultural resources from lands and realty 
management would be similar to those described for the 
Preferred Alternative. Seasonal restrictions and other mitiga- 
tive measures applied to lands and realty actions generally 
have beneficial effects to cultural resources by limiting or 
otherwise controlling surface disturbing activities. Special 
management prescriptions for Areas of Critical Environmen- 
tal Concern, such as the South Pass Historic Landscape and 
White Mountain Petroglyphs are generally protective in na- 
ture and tend to benefit cultural resources. 


Cultural resources in general would be somewhat vulner- 
able to damage from rights-of-ways, permits and leases in 
certain areas including Indian Gap, Monument Ridge, White 
Mountain, and the face of Steamboat Mountain. Areas iden- 
tified as respected places by Native Americans, and the 
surrounding terrain could suffer from surface disturbing ac- 
tivities. The negative effects of these changes in the landscape 
could be somewhat, but probably not totally, mitigated. 


Withdrawals prescribed in the Green River RMP would 
slightly enhance efforts to protect heritage resources of all 
kinds. Locatable mineral development has a potential to 
impact efforts to manage heritage resources; this is especially 
so with regard to South Pass Historic Landscape and Native 
American respected areas. 


Access acquisition prescribed in the Green River RMP 
would slightly improve efforts to manage heritage resources 
of all kinds. 


Dispersed livestock grazing generally is fairly benign so 
far as impacts to cultural resources are concerned. Severe 
overgrazing can accelerate erosion and thus destroy the soil 
matrix in which archaeological resources are situated. Over- 
grazing could also adversely affect places such as the South 
Pass Historic Landscape by drastically changing the vegeta- 
tive component of the viewshed. However, grazing within 
regulated limits usually would not adversely affect cultural 
resources. 


Managing water for livestock operations can affect cul- 
tural resources. Spring improvements and construction of 
reservoirs can destroy archaeological resources because they 
disturb the soil matrix in which they are situated. Effects from 
construction of new livestock improvement facilities, such as 
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reservoirs and spring improvements, would not occur, which 
would benefit cultural resources. Generally, spring develop- 
ments tend to be more detrimental than other kinds of water 
developments because the water source was often attractive to 
prehistoric and historic inhabitants of the region. Conversely, 
reservoirs are usually situated in drainage bottoms that tend to 
have been disturbed by alluvial action and are less likely to 
have soil deposits that could harbor intact archaeological 
materials. 


Piping water from springs generally is beneficial to cul- 
tural resources both because it protects the natural appearance 
and setting of the water source and because it prevents 
livestock trampling in the immediate area. However, tram- 
pling can be increased in localized areas around troughs, 
fences, water gates, saltblock placements and similar facilities 
that tend to concentrate livestock in small areas. This accel- 
erated trampling can sometimes be detrimental to cultural 
resources. 


Livestock rubbing against rock art panels, and historic 
structures such as those at Crookston Ranch and the Rock 
Cabin could severely damage, or completely destroy those 
resources. 


Surface disturbances caused by mining, quarrying, con- 
struction of oil and gas well locations, pipelines and other 
mineral development related facilities can destroy archaeo- 
logical and historical resources. They can also change impor- 
tant cultural resource settings such as South Pass Historic 
Landscape. Pre-authorization inventory and evaluation re- 
quirements usually allow facilities to be authorized in such a 
way as to avoid direct effects to cultural resources. However, 
inventory is not required prior to some mining operations 
conducted pursuant to the 1872 Mining Act. Sometimes these 
operations have the potential to destroy significant cultural 
resources. Occasionally, inventory fails to identify archaeo- 
logical or historic resources which then become vulnerable to 
destruction by surface disturbing activities resulting from 
mineral development. 


In the planning area, the region of stabilized sand/silt sheet 
deposit north and west of White Mountain is especially 
vulnerable to this kind of impact because archaeological 
resources are known to be buried in the soil deposit with no 
surface expression. Surface disturbing activities in this area 
are especially prone to disturb buried archaeological sites. 
Furthermore, these kinds of sites as exemplified by the Finley 
and Krmpotich Sites are tremendously important to archaeo- 
logical science. This is because those sites are very intact 
manifestations of some of the earliest cultures (e.g., Folsom, 
Goshen, et al.) in North America. The proximity of this region 
to the Pinedale Glaciation (the last of the great Pleistocene 
glacial advances) undoubtedly has some association with the 
preservation of these very ancient cultural materials in this 
area. Add to this the presence of skeletal remains of several 
species of extinct Pleistocene fauna (Bison bison antiquous 
and Camelops sp.), in the area and the tremendous scientific 
potential of the region becomes readily apparent. 


This (no action) alternative projects 89 new oil and gas 
wells within the planning area. Any wells and associated 
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facilities within the area of stabilized sand/silt deposit, would 
have a high potential for development to impact extremely 
important archaeological resources. 


Native American respected places can be adversely af- 
fected by surface disturbances within viewsheds a consider- 
able distance away from the actual religious site. This is 
especially the case if unusual landscape features such as Boars 
Tusk, North Table Mountain, and Steamboat Mountain are 
within the viewshed of the respected place. Similarly, the 
surrounding landscape is an important part of many Native 
American respected places such as White Mountain 
Petroglyphs and other rock art sites. This is because those 
sites may have been used, in part, for shamanistic purposes in 
which the setting of the site was as important as the site proper. 
These kinds of heritage resources differ from more typical 
archaeological and historical sites because of their sacredness 
to Native Americans, and also because adverse effects to them 
cannot be miiigated by the recovery of scientific information. 


If any of the 89 projected oil and gas wells in this alternative 
and their associated facilities are within the viewshed associ- 
ated with these respected places, adverse effects to the sites 
would probably be unavoidable. 


There would be a slight potential for salable mineral 
development to adversely affect heritage resource values. 


Geophysical activities can sometimes be detrimental to 
cultural resources. However, pre-authorization inventory and 
avoidance can usually allow the geophysical operation to be 
conducted in such as way as to avoid affecting most kinds of 
cultural resources. However, special restrictions may be 
necessary in the area of stable sand/silt soils and around 
Native American respected places. Furthermore, require- 
ments of the newly proposed four dimensional geophysical 
operations may make it much more difficult to avoid impact- 
ing all types of cultural resources. 


Geophysical operations would have a slight potential to 
impact heritage resources of all kinds. 


No Surface Occupancy (NSO) stipulations would gener- 
ally enhance protection of all kinds of heritage resources. 
Transportation planning would generally enhance efforts to 
protect heritage resources of all kinds. 


Visual resource management can have tremendous posi- 
tive effects to cultural resources because it allows protection 
of viewsheds associated with historic resources such as South 
Pass Historic Landscape, and with sites of concern io Native 
American such as White Mountain Petroglyphs. Heritage 
resources with visual values such as some areas identified by 
Native American traditional elders as respected places are 
vulnerable to adverse effects by remaining within a VRM 
Class III status. 


Usually efforts to manage watershed and soils are very 
beneficial to cultural resources because they lessen erosion 
which can destroy both archaeological and historic sites. On 
rare occasions, treatments such as waterbars could damage 
cultural resources. This can easily be prevented by prior 
inventory and evaluation of cultural resources. 


Most wildlife management practices are either beneficial 
or benign to cultural resources. Generally, things like sea- 
sonal restrictions tend also to protect cultural resources to 
some degree. Fire manipulation practiced could have a 
negative effect on cultural resources in some cases (see Fire 
Management). The animal images at White Mountain 
Petroglyphs and other rock art sites in the region illustrate 
Native American concern for wildlife. Native American 
elders have expressed appreciation of BLM wildlife manage- 
ment efforts. 


Core Area 


Impacts on cultural resources from management of the 
following resources would be the same as described for the 
general impact discussion: air quality, cultural, fire, hazard- 
ous materials, land and realty, livestock grazing, transporta- 
tion, vegetation, visuals, and wildlife. No additional develop- 
ment in the core would greatly enhance BLM’s ability to 
manage heritage resources. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Avoid effects to cultural resources is the BLM preferred 
method of managing cultural resources relative to other activi- 
ties. There may be rare cases where it is not possible to avoid 
effecting cultural resources. In cases where the resource that 
would be effected is an archaeological site it may be possible 
to mitigate the adverse effect by retrieving a significant 
portion of the scientific data that the site contains. However, 
data recovery mitigation can be expexisive and time consum- 
ing. Since data recovery would need to occur prior to 
activities that would destroy the archaeological resource in 
question this approach is usually an impediment development 
efforts. With two exceptions standard avoidance and mitiga- 
tion strategies should result in little impact to most kinds of 
heritage resources under the no action alternative. 


The first exception is a region within the Jack Morrow Hills 
study area that is especially prone to having very significant 
archaeological resources which would be very costly and time 
consuming to mitigate. That area, called the Paleosol Depo- 
sition Area, would likely suffer much greater impacts than the 
remainder of the study area should development occur. The 
second exception is areas identified by Native American 
traditional elders as respected places. The viewshed sur- 
rounding these places is a critical component of the heritage 
resource. It would be difficult to avoid adverse effects to 
respected places if development activities are proposed under 
the no action alternative. 


Paleontological Impacts 


The type of direct and indirect impacts described in the 
Preferred Alternative are the same for all alternatives. The 
magnitude of the impacts under each alternative increases or 
decreases proportionally with the increase or decrease in 
surface disturbance and establishment of new roads. The 
projected development under the No Action Alternative would 
be greater in the general area compared to the Preferred 
Alternative and Alternative B but less when compared to 
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Alternative A Therefore, the magnitude of the impacts would 
be greater under the No Action Alternative than under the 
Preferred Alternative and Alternative B but not as great as 
would be anticipated under Alternative A. 


Under the No Action Alternative, known scientifically 
significant fossil sites would not be closed to surface disturb- 
ing activities. Failure to close these sites would increase the 
potential for the sites to be impacted. Under this alternative, 
preserving them for future study would not be assured. 


Core Area 


Nonew oiland gas or livestock project development would 
occur within the core area; therefore, the magnitude of the 
impacts would be the lowest of any alternative. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The type of cumulative impacts described in the Preferred 
Alternative would be the same for the No Action Alternative. 
However, these impacts would be concentrated outside the 
core area, unlike any other alternative being analyzed. 


Fire Impacts 


The impacts to fire manager ent activities would be the 
same as described for the Prefe.red Alternative except that 
fewer restrictions for resource protection would be applied to 
fire management activities. 


Lands Impacts 


Right-of-way holders would have some flexibility and 
opportunity for locating and routing rights-of-way under this 
alternative. However, right-of-way placement would be im- 
pacted by exclusion, avoidance, and no surface occupancy 
areas, and those areas with seasonal restrictions. 


The exclusion of rights-of-way within the South Pass 
Historic Landscape vista (about 23,640 acres) would have a 
major impact if activity should increase in this area since 
rights-of-way in exclusion areas would not be allowed unless 
mandated by law. Large avoidance areas would have a similar 
impact as avoidance of these areas may require a longer route 
which would affect other offsite areas and increase costs to the 
applicant. About 34 percent of the planning area would be an 
avoidance area for rights-of-way and about 5 percent would 
be excluded from rights-of-way activity. Additional mitiga- 
tion may also be applied to activit'»s tha’ may occur in all 
avoidance areas, also increasing project costs and the amount 
of time needed to complete projects (Table 4-1). 


No surface occupancy areas (about 30,580 acres or 5 
percent of the planning area) preclude placement of rights-of- 
way because surface disturbing and disrupting activities are 
not allowed. Most of these areas are small and scattered 
throughout the planning area and can be easily avoided. Large 
areas with NSO restrictions have the same effect as large 
exclusion areas. 


Areas closed to communication site location (about 43 400 
acres) preclude placement of these types of facilities. If 


alternate locations cannot be found, this can cause gaps in 
communication signals and inefficient communication cover- 
age of areas. 


Seasonal restrictions and other mitigation measures to 
protect resource values and threatened and endangered spe- 
cies (T&E) would impact rights-of-way by restricting loca- 
tion or timing of construction. 


The possibility of high dust levels resulting from use of 
unpaved access roads would necessitate stipulations to con- 
trol dust. All construction rights-of-way as well as access road 
rights-of-way would include a stipulation requiring that the 
holder meet Federal and State air quality standards. 


Land tenure adjustments would occur only if the benefits 
outweigh any adverse impacts, and if there are no significant 
impacts which cannot be mitigated. About 4,721 acres have 
been identified as possibly suitable for disposal/acquisition. 


The withdrawal of lands identified in the RMP (about 
37,290 acres) would preclude disposal, entry, and mineral 
location in those areas (Table 4-20). Withdrawals for more 
than 5,000 acres would require notification of Congress 
Existing withdrawals would be reviewed, and those which no 
longer serve the purpose for which they were withdrawn (oil 
shale and coal) would be revoked. These lands would then be 
open for disposal, entry, and mineral location. About 211,130 
acres would be open to mineral location that previous!y were 
not available for this activity. Potential for mining claim 
activity is low except in the South Pass Area. This action 
would benefit mining claimants by allowing mining claim 
activity on areas that were previously closed. 


There is adequate vehicle access on the existing roads and 
trails to the lands in the planning review area. Closing or 
restricting specific areas to protect public health and safety 
should not cause severe adverse effects to vehicle users 
because so much of the area is currently accessible and such 
closures would likely be few. Implementing the ORV desig- 
nations would keep vehicles on designated routes which could 
result in traveling further to get to a destination, but should not 
preclude accessing an area. Foot and horse traffic would not 
be affected. 


Impacts to rights-of-way and other lands actions for the 
South Pass Historic Landscape would be the same as dis- 
cussed in the general impact section. 


The impacts to rights-of-way for the Oregon Buttes and 
White Mountain PetroglyphsACECs would be the same as 
discussed for exclusion and areas with NSO restrictions. The 
impacts to other lands actions would be the same as discussed 
ior the general area. 


Core Area 


Since no new activities would be allowed within the core 
area (80,410 acres), no new rights-of-way would be issued for 
actions within the core and activities would have to avoid the 
area. Large avoidance areas would require routing rights-of- 
way around the core area. This would affect other offsite areas 
and could increase costs to the applicant. Land tenure, 
withdrawal, and access impacts would be the same as de- 
scribed for the general area. 
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Cumulative Impacts 


The combined actions of no new development in the core, 
about 189,000 acres of avoidance, much of it connecting, and 
about 27,120 acres of exclusion area (and about 43,400 
excluded from communication sites) would affect rights-of- 
way placement. Long linear rights-of-way particularly would 
be affected by potentially long reroutes increasing construc- 
tion costs. 


Withdrawal of 37,290 acres would preclude disposal, 
entry, and mineral location. Revocation of 211,130 acres of 
oil shale and coal withdrawals would allow for entry and 
mineral location, and consideration of land disposal. No new 
development within the core area would result in no new right- 
of-way needs from within the core. 


Lands would be irreversibly lost to the public land base 
when sold or exchanged; however, under exchanges, lands of 
comparable value would be obtained. 


Livestock Grazing Impacts 


Impacts to livestock grazing from air quality management, 
cultural and paleontological management, healthy range- 
lands, livestock grazing suitability, wild horses, monitoring 
and reclamation practices, recreation and off-road vehicle 
use, special management area management, special status 
species management, threatened and endangered species 
management, weeds, wilderness management, xxxx would be 
the same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


A total of 74 gas wells are predicted in this alternative and 
15 shallow coalbed methane wells. Considering the pads and 
associated roads, pipelines and other necessary disturbances 
the total acres of surface disturbance of about 2,300 acres 
(about 3.5 sections) seems minimal. However, three and one 
half sections of potential forage loss could result in minor 
livestock reductions over the life of the plan. The long-term 
acreage loss of about 380 acres would decrease the effects and 
would be minimal. 


Impacts to livestock from hard rock mining (locatables), 
gravel or other pits (salables), and coal, sodium, or oil shale 
exploration and development (leasables) would be the same as 
described in the Preferred Alternative. These activities would 
not pose a concern for livestock production and management. 


With the increase of production, the likelihood of a hazard- 
ous spill would increase over the Preferred Alternative. How- 
ever, mitigation to contain and cleanup any spill or accident as 
soon as possible, should keep any effects minimal. 


Lands management, such as rights-of-way, would affect 
livestock the same as under the Preferred Alternative. Addi- 
tionally, about 27,210 acres would be closed to rights-of-way 
which would benefit livestock by protecting available forage. 


Salting for distribution of livestock could require some 
effort in planning and proper placement but would aid in the 
distribution of forage utilization and reduce impacts to other 
resources such as wildlife, water quality, and riparian re- 
sources. Reduced distance restrictions from water and sensi- 
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tive plant species would provide more management flexibility 
than under the Preferred Alternative. 


Vegetative treatments beneficial to wildlife would also be 
beneficial to livestock. Burning or using chemicals to reduce 
sagebrush would only increase the forage for both livestock 
and some species of wildlife; however, no new treatments for 
livestock under the No Action Alternative would adversely 
affect livestock management. 


No livestock management facilities would be developed. 
This would limit the number and type of management tools for 
livestock grazing management. 


Authorized grazing use would not exceed the recognized 
permitted use. For analysis purposes, anticipated actual use 
would range from approximately |3,038 AUMs (1998 base 
year usage) to the total permitted use of 26,032 AUMs. The 
average between the two amounts is 19,535 AUMs (17,379 
cattle and 2,156 sheep). Again, for analysis purposes, this 
grazing level was held constant throughout the planning 
period. 


Historically areas within the planning area have been used 
below their adjudicated levels of 26,032 AUMs. Average use 
from 1994 through 1998 have been 9,851 AUMs with an 
average non-use of 5,661 AUMs. 


Present classes of livestock grazing the planning area are 
broken down as 22,767 cattle AUMs and 3,265 sheep AUMs. 
Conversions from sheep to cattle have normally been granted 
until 1998. Under this alternative no changes in adjudicated 
permitted use would occur. Conversion in class would be 
analyzed. No new or additional impacts to livestock grazing 
are expected under the No Action Alternative. 


The current season of use would continue. The current 
permits have the grazing period from May | through Decem- 
ber 31 of each year. Seasons of use vary from allotment to 
allotment. No impact to livestock grazing from changes in 
season of use is expected for this alternative. 


Grazing plans would be prepared as necessary and would 
address riparian desired plant community objectives and 
proper functioning condition. All plans would be developed 
with guidelines in all aspects of multiple use and rangeland 
management. All plans would be in accordance with the 
Green River Resource Management Plan and any other rela- 
tive plans. 


New riparian pastures would not be established which 
could limit management options in the grazing plans, reduc- 
ing management flexibility. 


Livestock grazing would not be adversely affected by the 
continued utilization limits set at 50 percent for upland and 
riparian species. Except for riparian areas, most of the area has 
been grazed at these levels for several decades. Generally, 
vegetation monitoring in the planning area has shown either 
an increase in production of vegetation on uplands and static 
to downward trends in riparian vegetation depending on 
allotment or area. Some areas have been rested for a period of 
5 years due to regulatory actions which may have contributed 
to an increase in production. These areas show little or no use 
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and the increased production has in most cases helped the 
health of the rangeland. Other areas where problems exist 
would continue to see overutilization and unsatisfactory veg- 
etative condition. 


An increase in water developments could help in control- 
ling livestock, making available previously unused livestock 
forage. Not developing water sources in the area would 
decrease management options for providing improved distri- 
bution through water availability. Existing waters would 
continue to be used, concentrating livestock for long periods, 
and may result in overutilization. Management options for 
meeting standards and guidelines and taking appropriate 
action could also be adversely affected. Use of forage in other 
areas may be necessary to mitigate overuse of certain riparian 
areas. 


! ivestock would be affected by riparian/wetlands manage- 
ment due to potential loss of watering sources and/or limita- 
tions on duration of grazing. Livestock have the potential to 
degrade these systems if not moved to other locations. These 
locations would need additional off-site watering sources to 
accommodate the needs of livestock. If a riparian area or 
wetland is used to the utilization limits addressed under the 
livestock grazing management section of this document, 
livestock would either be moved to another area or have the 
potential to be removed from the allotment before the grazing 
season is over. This could result in an economic impact to the 
livestock operators. 


With no development of reservoirs, pipelines and other 
water improvements, livestock would continue to concentrate 
in the riparian and wetland areas. Impacts would continue 
until utilization levels are reached, and livestock would be 
removed. Water hauling would help improve livestock distri- 
bution. 


For a detailed socioeconomic imnpacts discussion of the 
livestock industry, see Socioeconornic Impacts. Under the No 
Action Alternative, 347,580 catthke AUMs and 43,120 sheep 
AUMs would be available for livestock grazing during the 20- 
year life of the project. The total economic impact of livestock 
grazing would be $24.4 million. Employment in the livestock 
sector would be 274 annual jc b equivalents earning $16,373 
average per year. The AUMs of livestock grazing are 92 
percent of the No Action Alternative. AUMs available for 
livestock grazing on an annual basis under the Preferred 
Alternative represent an increase over the baseline year 1998 
and the 5-year average of 1994-1998. 


A lack of transportation planning could adversely affect 
livestock grazing activity through surface disturbance remov- 
ing more forage. 


Wild horses would not affect livestock grazing activities. 


Under the No Action Alternative, wiidlife habitat manage- 
ment would not affect livestock grazing patterns or distribu- 
tion. Maintaining renewable resources for wildlife habitat 
would affect livestock operations in the short term. An 
increase in production of grasses is expected causing in- 
creased forage and distribution of livestock. 
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Distribution patterns may be affected hy watering areas 
such as wells, pipelines, reservoirs, etc., and the inability to 
develop new water sources. 


Management actions for species such as mountain plovers 
or special status species should not affect livestock grazing. 
The habitats for these species do not conflict with livestock 
grazing use. 


Sage grouse need a stubble height of at least 8 inches for 
nesting and brood-rearing cover. Maintaining this minimum 
stubble height could impact livestock grazing operations. 


Elk would only compete with livestock for forage. This 
could result in competition for forage. Both elk and cattle 
generally diets overlap. 


Core Area. 


Impacts to livestock grazing in the core area would be the 
same as described in the general impact discussion. In 
particular, sirface use constraints and management practices 
precluding construction of rangeland improvements may pre- 
vent improvement of livestock distribution patterns. This 
would affect the Pacific Creek, Steamboat Mountain, Sands, 
Bush Rim, and Fourth of July allotments. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Actions taken under this alternative could result in a short- 
term reduction in use as the area and time available for grazing 
would be limited. This potential impact would be greater than 
Alternative A, but less than the Preferred Alternative and 
Alternative B. The projected increase in forage production 
could help to offset this loss in the long term. 


Minerals Impacts 


Leasables - Oil and Gas and Coalbed Methane 
Resources 


Oil and gas and coalbed methane development would be 
restricted or prohibited as the result of conflicts with environ- 
mentally related resource values. This cumulative impact 1s 
due to the restriction categories: 


* no leasing, 

* no surface occupancy, 

* seasonal access restrictions, and 

* controlled surface use restrictions. 


Conflicts with other mineral resources can jestrict devei- 
opment of the hydrocarbon resource. No conilicts with other 
mineral resources are expected over the life of this plan. 


Approximately 34 percent of the planning area would be 
designated no leasing. Leasing would be prohibited within 
wilderness study areas and additional leasing would be pro- 
hibited within the core area. 


In areas of no surface occupancy, surface disturbing activi- 
ties are prohibited. About 5 percent of the planning area 
would be affected by this restriction (Map 2) and Table 2-10). 
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Access to hydrocarbon resources located beneath these areas 
must be accomplished by drilling deviated or horizontal wells, 
which may not always be economically feasible. Directional 
drilling would increase well cost. 


About 60 percent of the planning area is affected by 
seasonal restrictions (Map 11). Seasonal restrictions limit oil 
and gas activities to certain time periods during the year. 
Activities can be prohibited from between 2 and 9 months out 
of the year depending on the purpose of the time limitation, 
and number and kind of overlapping seasonal restrictions. 
This restriction is applied to leases in order to protect, big 
game winter ranges, certain calving and parturition areas, 
raptor habitat, mountain plover nesting, and sage grouse 
nesting areas (Table 2-10). Most of the seasonal restriction 
overlaps occur during the spring and early summer. 


Controls on surface disturbing activities are applied to 
leases to mitigate adverse impacts. The effect of surface use 
restrictions can range from no effect, to added mitigation and 
reclamation requirements, to moving well locations, all the 
way to prohibiting exploration and development activity. The 
magnitude of the impact is generally not known until a well 
has been proposed. About 56 percent of the planning area 
would be affected by these controlled surface use restrictions 
(Table 2-10 and Map 22). 


The reasonable foreseeable development scenario pro- 
jected that 202 wells (192 oil and gas wells and 10 coalbed 
methane wells) could be drilled in the planning area if no 
restrictions were applied. The impacts of the restrictions on 
this projection are: 


1. an unknown number of coalbed methane wells may not be 
drilled due to the combined restrictions resulting from no 
leasing, no surface occupancy and controlled surface use 
mitigation and reclamation requirements, 


to 


. an estimated direct loss of 32 percent of the potentially 
drilled oil and gas wells (61 wells) through no leasing, 


3. an estimated indirect loss of 35 percent of the potentially 
drilled oil and gas wells (67 wells) because restrictions (no 
leasing, surface occupancy stipulations, and mitigation 
and reclamation requirements) over almost all of the plan- 
ning area are expected to discourage industry from initiat- 
ing exploration and development, 


4. increased operating costs related to trying to get access for 
drilling those available well locations and transporting 
production obtained, 


5. in the short term (through 2007), the number of producing 
wells could increase from 48 wells (46 oil and gas wells and 
2 coalbed methane wells)to 61 wells (56 oil and gas wells 
and 5 coalbed methane wells, 


6. in the long term (through 2017), the number of producing 
wells could decrease to 43 wells (38 oil and gas wells and 
5 coalbed methane wells). 


Impacts of Fewer Wells 


About 74 wells (43 producing wells) are expected to be 
drilled and 128 wells would not be drilled during the 20-year 
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analysis period. The new producing wells would account for 
additional royalty and tax revenue to government. The 38 new 
oil and gas wells could have a total reserve of 83.6 billion 
cubic feet of gas. The projected reserves of the expected 5 new 
producing coalbed methane wells is not known. 


The unavailable production from the oil and gas wells not 
drilled represents unrealized royalty and tax revenue. Sixty- 
eight of the 128 wells would be expected to produce and they 
could recover 150 billion cubic feet of gas. Unrealized 
revenue could be on a total reserve of 150 billion cubic feet of 
gas from these potential producing wells. Potential revenue 
from undrilled coalbed methane wells is unknown, since the 
number of potential undrilled coalbed methane wells could 
not be determined. Opportunities for direct and indirect 
employment would also be reduced with fewer producing 
wells. 


Time Delays Related to Restrictions 


Barlow and Haun (1994) project an increased demand for 
clean-burning, affordable, natural gas in the area of the plan- 
ning area. This increased demand coupled with slower 
drilling response time, due to high level of restriction on 
activity, does not allow for timely development of drilling 
programs. This adversely impacts economics for companies 
trying to develop the resource. Seasonal access restrictions 
increase the time needed to acquire seismic data, drill indi- 
vidual wells, and develop discovered fields. These delays do 
not generally prevent an individual operator from developing 
the resource, but they do increase costs of field development 
and slow the industry ’s response time to attractive increases in 
product prices. These time delays coupled with the many 
other restrictions on activity in the planning area are expected 
to discourage interest in the area and cause some wells to not 
be drilled. Barlow and Haun (1994) found that “cumulative 
costs associated with access in the NEPA process can add 
$9,500 to $21,000 on a per well basis.” 


Significance of Impacts to Oil and Gas Activities 


Significance criteria |, 2, and 3 would be met for the No 
Action Alternative. Two fields (Nitchie Gulch and Pine 
Canyon) lie in or partially in the planning area. They both 
exceeg the 5 billion cubic feet of gas criteria. The Nitchie 
Gulch Field contains 48 wells (see RFD) and the Pine Canyon 
Field contains 22 wells (George 1992). The well average per 
field in this area is 35. In comparison, a natural gas field in 
southwestern Wyoming typically includes 30 to 200+ wells 
(Barlow and Haun 1994). It appears that at least one average 
field would not be developed due to direct impacts of not 
leasing and due to indirect impacts of applying surface use 
restrictions. Possibly as many as three fields would noi be 
developed due to these restrictions 


About 67 percent of expected potential exploration and 
development activity could not occur due to restrictions. The 
threshold was determined to be a loss of 25 percent of the 
potential exploration and development activity. 


About 67 percent of expected reserve additions would not 
occur due to restrictions. The significance threshold was 
determined to be a loss of 25 percent of the potential reserves. 
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The total number of producing wells would decrease by 17 
percent over the 20-year study period. This did not meet the 
significance criteria of a reduction of 25 percent in the number 
of producing wells. 


Core Area 


Impacts as a result of restrictions in the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC and Steamboat Mountain ACEC are the same as for the 
core area since they lie within it. Types of impacts determined 
for the planning area as a whole, also apply to this area. No 
further leasing or drilling activity is permitted in this area. 


Much of the Nitchie Gulch Field lies within the core area. 
A detailed reservoir analysis would need to be performed to 
determine the additional wells that could be drilled in this 
field. The core area makes up about 14 percent of the planning 
area. If potential wells were proportioned across the planning 
area, then 14 percent (27 wells) of the proposed wells could be 
expected to be drilled here if access were allowed. Some wells 
would be drilled as development wells within the Nitchie 
Gulch Field and some as part of another field (possibly as 
extensions of one or more of the small one- or two-well frelds 
already present). It does not appear that development of an 
entire field would be precluded as a result of not allowing 
additional activity in the core area. The criteria #1 impact 
threshold would probably not be exceeded. 


Significance criteria #2 and #3 impact threshold levels 


would be exceeded within the core area since 100 percent of 


any expected new exploration and development activity would 
be precluded. When considered as part of the entire area, the 
expected 14 percent decrease in activity just in the core area 
would not exceed the 25 percent threshold for either of these 
two criteria. 


Forty wells have been completed as gas producers in the 
core area. Thirty of these wells still produce. With restrictions 
on leasing and exploration and development activity, no new 
wells could be drilled to replace depleted producers. Over the 
long term, 29 (97 percent) of these wells are expected to be 
abandoned, leaving only one producing well. The significant 
impact threshold for criteria #4 would be exceeded when 25 
percent (8 wells) are abandoned. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Impacts include those eapected from all oi! and gas devel- 
opment. Present impacts are due to 48 existing producing 
wells. Short-term impacts (1998-2007) expected are: 14 new 
exploratory unit proposals; 42 new wells; 22 new producing 
wells; 20 drilled and abandened wells; and 7 abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 2007 there would be 63 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be an 
increase of 15 wells (10 conventional and 5 coaived methane 
wells) over the December 1997 total of 48 weils. 


Long-term impacts (!998-20!17) expected are: 28 new 
exploratory wnit proposals; 74 new wells, 39 new producing 
wells; 35 drilled and abandoned wells: and 42 abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 20!7 there would be 45 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be a 
decrease of three wells (an increase of 5 coalbed methane 
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wells and a decrease of 8 conventional wells) over the Decem- 
ber 1997 total of 48 wells. 


Leasables (Other Than Oil and Gas and 
Coalbed Methane), Locatables, and Salables 


Leasables - Coal 


A limited amount (10 to 15 acres) of exploration drilling is 
projected within the Coal Occurrence and Development Po- 
tential area during the latter part of the planning period (Map 
47). The coal potential area is located in the extreme southern 
portion of the planning area and includes portions of the 
general and core areas. The core area would be closed to 
exploration, surface mining, and the construction of surface 
facilities related to underground mining. Activity would 
occur Only in that portion of the coal potential area located 
outside the core area (south and east of Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC and south of Greater Sand Dunes ACEC). Where 
exploration is permitted, it would be subject to surface con- 
straints to protect other resource values (Table3-8). 


Exploration drilling would have the same surface con- 
Straints as any other surface disturbing activity occurring 
within the planning area. Such restrictions result in an 
increased cost of operations and may preclude exploration 
altogether. Where exploration is precluded, isolated coa! 
bodies would not be mined in the short and long term. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Leasables - Sodium 


The sodium brine potential area occurs outside the core 
area in the extreme western portion of the planning area (Map 
47). Generally, impacts to development of this resource are 
created by constraints on related surface facilities. Thus, 
impacts would occur from air, water, wildlife, cultural, and 
visual resource management prescriptions. These resource 
objectives would increase the cost of development and may 
inhibit some further development in this area. Specifically, 
the number of facil-ties and their locations may be relocated 
or even denied. Development of the sodium brine would 
result in an irreversible irretrievable loss of the resource. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Locatabiles 


The withdrawals recommended in the Green River RMP 
(USDi 1997) impact mineral location activities. As much as 
37,290 acres of public land would be pursued for withdrawal 
(Table 4-20). Public land withdrawals bar a potential claimant 
from locating a mining claim ov public lands. Withdrawal of 
these lands from mineral location would exclude them from 
any additional locatable minerals exploration and develop- 
ment, other than on claims already existing in these areas at the 
ume of withdrawal. The BLM has the option of pursuing 
validity exams on any existing claims. Shouid they be found 
invalid. they would be declared nul! and void on that basis 
(and should they be found valid, such claims could be mined 
and/or patented). 
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ACECs, WSAs, and lands closed to ORV use open to 
mineral entry would affect the mining law program to a lesser 
extent. Potential claimants may locate mining claims in these 
areas, but any activity other than casual use requires a Plan of 
Operations and the posting of abond. Approximately 109,530 
acres of existing ACECs, | 17,060 acres of WSAs, and 2,810 
acres closed to ORVs would require this Plan of Operation. 
The largest impact to mining claimants in these areas would 
be on Notice level operations or operations disturbing 5 acres 
or less. Notice level operations outside these areas receive a 
lower level review by the BLM, and a claimant can usually 
proceed with activities without much delay. Once inside one 
of these special management areas, a plan of operations is 
required and a more intensive review by the BLM is required. 
The claimant is delayed until cultural, wildlife. and threatened 
and endangered plant and animal surveys are conducted and 
mitigation is developed to address any concerns. Impacts to 
other resources, such as livestock grazing and recreation, 
would also be considered. This environmental review can 
take more than 90 days to complete due to limited winter 
access to conduct the proper surveys. In addition to the time 
delays, developed mitigation would likely increase the cost of 
developing mining claims. 


About 211,130 acres of existing withdrawals (oil shale and 
coal) would be revoked and may become available for mineral 
location, which would result in a benefit to mineral location 
activities. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Salables 


The Green River RMP (USDI 1997) closed 207,850 acres 
or about 33 percent (Table 4-21) of the public land within the 
planning area to the sale of mineral materials. Areas that 
remain open to development of mineral materials contain 
primarily shale, claystone, and sandstone and very little, if 
any, sand and gravel. Where construction requirements 
specify a certain type of material not found within the plan- 
ning area, alternate sources outside the planning area are 
mined and hauled to the construction site. 


The Green River RMP FEIS also describes areas where 
surface disturbance is constrained (in Table 2-8). These 
controlled surface use areas would adversely impact the 
access to and use of the surface for recovery of mineral 
materials. Mitigation measures would increase the cost of 
doing business, limit timing of activities, and may preclude 
some activities in both the short and long term. 


The «isposal of mineral materials from the existing Wyo- 
ming Department of Transportation pit along Wyoming High- 
way 28 would eveniualiy result in the depletion of materials 
at this site, necessitating the establishment of a new site(s). 


Core Area Simiiar conditions prevail in the core area to that 
of the general area. The Green River RMP deferred making 
the decision to permanent!y close to mineral material sales in 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC (43,310 acres) unti! completion 
of the JMHCAP. Steamboat Mountain is capped by lava. 
which could be crushed and used as road base except under the 
No Action Alternative. 
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Cumulative Impacts The cumulative effect on the mineral 
materials resource under this alternative is a reduction in the 
total amount of materials available from within the planning 
area, with a continued use of existing reserves. 


Geophysical 


Geophysical exploration includes gravity, geomagnetic, 
and seismic reflection surveys. Appendix 7-2 of the Green 
River RMP EIS contains acomplete discussion of each survey 
type. Under the No Action Alternative, geophysical explora- 
tion could occur in some areas inside and outside the core area. 
These activities would be aliowed only after a site-specific 
analysis was completed. The Green River RMP set restric- 
tions, such as limiting the use of vehicles and explosive 
charges (Table 4-22) in sensitive resource areas inside and 
outside the core. Sensitive resources include; Boars Tusk, a 
portion of White Mountain Petroglyphs, Crookston Ranch, 
developed recreation sites and the ORV parking lot in the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting sites, portions of 
South Pass Historic Landscape, Oregon Buttes ACEC, special 
Status plant species habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, Native 
American respected sites, Wilderness Study Areas, and recre- 
ation interpretive sites. Some of these areas, such as the 
WSAs, would be open to foot traffic only. 


Under the No Action Alternative, geophysical activities 
would be reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Detailed analysis 
of the potential restrictions would not be available prior to 
development of exploration proposals. Given the potential 
resource conflicts between wildlife, cultural, vegetation, and 
recreation resources and geophysical activities, the direct 
impact would be an increase in the cost of operations from 
mitigating impacts to these resources. The cost of geophysical 
activities would increase due to controlled surface use restric- 
tions, time delays, and seasonal restrictions. 


The Green River RMP identified certain areas that would 
remain open to leasing but closed or restricted to geophysical 
activities. This situation may indirectly affect overall devel- 
opment of oil and gas resources in those areas and potentially 
increase the amount of surface disturbance associated with 
development. If subsurface information can not be retrieved 
through conventional geophysical means, then operators as- 
sume a higher risk during exploration and development of 
these areas. The presence or absence of geophysical data can 
mean the difference between more efficient development, 
with fewer, more productive wells and missing the reservoir 
entirely. Areas that would remain open to leasing but closed 
or restricted to geophysical activities may incur less efficient 
development resulting in more surface disturbance than would 
otherwise occur were geophysical data available. 


Core Area 


Under the No Action Alternative, the core area would be 
closed to further oil and gas development and the issuance of 
new leases. Geophysical activities would be allowed, even 
within the Steamboat Mountain ACEC, but would not likely 
occur given the need for information would no longer exist. 
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Cumulative Impacts 


The cumulative impacts of the No Action Altcrnative on 
geophysical operations would be an overall increase in cost to 
the operator from mitigation and the potential for more sur- 
face disturbance to occur as more wells may be drilled to 
delineate a reservoir due to a lack of geophysical data. These 
impacts would occur primarily within the southern half of the 
general area, exclusive of the core. The southern half of the 
planning area has a moderate to high potential for oil and gas 
and includes the majority of the areas where geophysical 
activities would be prohibited or restricted, yet would remain 
open to leasing. 


Off-Road Vehicle Impacts 


Approximately 80 percent of the planning area is available 
for off-road vehicle (ORV) use. Wilderness Study Areas, 
candidate plant sites, and some cultural sites or 20 percent of 
the planning area is closed to ORV use creating a small impact 
to this type of recreation. 


There are hundreds of miles of roads and trails available for 
the public to use. All-terrain vehicle (ATV) use, specifically 
four wheelers, has been increasing and is anticipated to 
continue to increase. A leader in the Utah BlueRibbon 
Coalition has predicted that in the next three to five years ATV 
use will increase 300 to 400 percent. 


The Sand Dunes ORV open area would continue to operate 
as an open off-road vehicle play area. It is anticipated that the 
existing small, one-hole vault toilet would be replaced with a 
bigger toilet. The existing parking lot would be expanded to 
accommodate the increased use the area is receiving. This 
would relieve congestion and make the site more user friendly. 
There is a possibility that more improvements to the site could 
be made such as an off loading ramp, picnic tables, fire rings, 
and wind shelters. However, all this would be subject to 
appropriated dollars which have not been available in recent 
years. 


The Sand Dunes ORV open area lies in the eastern third of 
the Sand Dunes Area of Critical Environmental Concern. 
ATV users (i.e., sand rails, all-terrain vehicles) are allowed to 
drive anywhere on the 10,SO00-acre active sand dune area. 
Presently, there are 17 producing gas wells, two pipelines, 
several storage tanks, and numerous access roads in the area 
creating health and safety issues. See the impact analysis for 
the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Long-term beneficial effects would result from the large 
amount of area available to off-road vehicle use. The off-road 
vehicle user enjoys few restrictions on vehicle use. 


Recreation Impacts 


Visitor use in the planning area will continue to grow based 
on population increases in the Intermountain West. Visitation 
to Wyoming's National Parks and Forests is increasing and 
the public would be looking to the BLM-administered lands to 
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get away from the crowds. It is anticipated that as develop- 
ments occur, populations increase, and other traditional recre- 
ation use areas become saturated, the integrity of setting and 
opportunity for unconfined and solitary recreation experi- 
ences would diminish. Non-consumptive recreation days are 
projected to increase by two percent per year during the 
planning period. About 1.18 m;‘lion resident and nonresident 
non-consumptive recreation days would be used in the 20- 
year analysis period. 


The BLM-administered lands in the planning area are 
noted for the undeveloped, wild nature of recreation opportu- 
nities. The only developed sites are the Sand Dunes Off-Road 
Vehicle Area and the interpretive sites along the Oregon/ 
Mormon Pioneer/California/and Pony Express National His- 
toric Trails. The White Mountain Petroglyphs cultura! site is 
in need of a site plan to control visitor use. This site could be 
developed within the life of the plan. 


Managing for the continued availability of outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities, meeting legal requirements for health 
and safety of visitors, and mitigating conflicts between differ- 
ent types of resource users would solve many of the current 
problems. Meeting the long-range needs of the public and 
utilization of recreation resources would be pursued. 


Low-investment, resource-dependent opportunities such 
as backcountry byways, watchable wildlife. and wild horse 
viewing would be pursued in the area. 


Development activities could impact elk, deer, antelope, 
and sage grouse populations. Lowered wildlife populations 
could directly affect the number of permits issued by the 
W yoming Game and Fish Department. This could affect the 
quality of the recreation experience. 


Cumulative Impacts 


It is anticipated that as developments occur, populations 
increase, and other traditional recreation use areas become 
saturated, more demands would continue to be placed on 
recreation sites and facilities in the planning area. 


Some hunting opportunities may diminish for the general 
public but these would be less than the Preferred Alternative. 


Socioeconomic Impacts 


The JMHCAP economic 2na!ysis was based on a 20-year 
planning period (1998-2017) with 1998 as the base year. In 
addition to looking at economic impacts by affected resource 
by alternative, cumulative economic effects are summarized 
for the short-term (1998-2007) and the long-term (1998- 
2017) portions of the planning period. The short-term and 
long-term cumulative effects for Alternative A, Alternative B, 
and the Preferred Alternative were compared with the impacts 
for the No Action Alternative on a percentage basis. All dollar 
figures used for evaluating impacts in the socioeconomic 
analysis are in current dollars. Economic tables which were 
used for the analysis in the document are on file at the Rock 
Springs Field Office. 
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Oil and Gas 


Sixty-four oil and gas wells and 20 coalbed methane wells 
would be drilled over the 20-year period of 1998 to 2017. 
Almost 116 thousand barrels of oil and 84,177 MMCF of 
natural gas would be produced. The total economic impact for 
drilling and production would be approximately $246 million. 
Employment produced by the oil and gas activity over the life 
of the project would be 711) annual job equivalents with a total 
earnings of about $23 million. On an annual basis, about 36 
jobs earning a range of salaries of $27,180 to $34,921 would 
be supported. Economic impacts to oil and gas activities 
under the No Action Alternative are basically comparable to 
the Preferred Alternative, less than Alternative A, and more 
than Alternative B. 


Livestock Grazing 


Annual grazing AUMs were based on the average of the 
baseline year actual use (13,038 AUMs) and the total permit- 
ted use (26,032 AUMs). The average of the two amounts was 
19.535 AUMs (17,379 cattle and 2,156 sheep). This grazing 
level was held constant throughout the planning period. 


Under the No Action Alternative 347,580 cattle AUMs and 
43,120 sheep AUMs would be available for livestock grazing 
during the 20-year life of the project. The total economic 
impact of livestock grazing would be $24.4 million. Employ- 
ment in the livestock sector would be 274 annual job equiva- 
lents earning $16,373 average per year. 


Recreation 


Average elk hunter days would remain constant over the 
planning period at 424 hunter days per year. The 424 hunter 
days would include 65 nonresident days (15.3 percent) and 
359 resident days (84.7 percent). Average deer and antelope 
hunter days are the same as the Preferred Alternative. 


Non-consumptive recreation day impacts are the same as 
the Preferred Alternative. 


Under the No Action Alternative, 1.18 million resident and 
nonresident non-consumptive recreation days would be used 
in the 20-year life of the project. The total economic impact 
of the non-consumptive nonresident recreation days would be 
$62.7 million. About 19,040 nonresident hunting days (elk, 
deer, and antelope) with a total economic impact of $6 million 
would be realized over the life of the project. Employment in 
the recreation sector would be 875 annual job equivalents 
earning approximately $12,521 average per year. 


Short-term Cumulative Impacts (1998-2007) 
and Comparison of Alternatives 


See Table 4-14 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for short-term physical outputs 


The No Action Alternative is basically comparable to the 
Preferred Alternative and represents a midpoint between 
Alternative A and Alternative B. 


See Table 4-15 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for short-term economic effects. 


Long-term Cumulative Impacts (1948-2017) 
and Comparison of Alternatives 


See Table 4-161in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for long-term phhsical outputs. 


The No Action Alternative is basically comparable to the 
Preferred Alternative and represents a midpoint between 
Alternative A and Alternative B. 


See Table 4-17 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for long-term economic effects. 


The No Action Alternative is basically comparable to the 
Preferred Alternative and represents a midpoint between 
Alternative A and Alternative B. 


Special Status Plant Species Impacts 


The impacts to special status plant species from air quality 
management, fire management, hazardous materials manage- 
ment, coal and sodium exploration, monitoring practices, 
recreation uses, special management areas, vegetation man- 
agement, wild horses, and wildlife habitat management would 
be the same as described for the Preferred Alternative. Factors 
ihat adversely affect air quality (e.g., emissions from indus- 
trial sites, airborne particulate, etc.) may also affect special 
status plant species, especially if source areas are located near, 
upwind, or adjacent to actual plant locations or potential 
habitat areas. Generally, mitigation and management actions 
associated with air quality management would benefit and 
protect special status plant locations and potential habitat 
areas. 


Measures under this alternative call for avoidance of cul- 
tural sites to be essentially the same as under the Preferred 
Alternative. £ -arches for special status plants prior to disturb- 
ing the surface would be likely to prevent most impacts to 
these species and their habitats. 


Impacts from land and realty actions would be similar to 
those described for the Preferred Alternative. No activity 
within the core area would provide additional protection to 
species in the core area. Not concentrating activities in some 
areas (outside the core) could disturb currently unaffected 
areas. However, conducting searches prior to activity would 
provide for protection of special status plants. 


Activities such as salting or other activities which concen- 
trate livestock, chemical! control of noxious weeds, and con- 
versions of sheep to cattle could contrib) —_») an irreversible 
irretrievable loss of the plant populat Management 
prescriptions, including searches for spe _ status plant spe- 
cies and no surface occupancy requirements in actual plant 
locations, would prevent impacts to special status plant spe- 
cies from range improvement projects such as wells, reser- 
voirs, and fences. 


Salting stations or other apparatus that concentrate live- 
stock activity could damage or remove any of the special 
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Status plant species. With present livestock numbers, there 
seems to be insignificant impacts to known special status plant 
species locations. However, if livestock numbers were in- 
creased to the full authorized level, animals would be forced 
to use areas not presently grazed and special status plant 
species could be impacted. Riparian areas may provide 
habitat for special status plant species such as the Ute ladies’ - 
tresses (Spiranthes diluvialis). Livestock could have a nega- 
tive impact on this species where riparian areas do not meet 
Proper Functioning Condition. 


Conversions from cattle to sheep could alter grazing pat- 
terns and forage preference, as would season of use changes. 
Special status plant species locations and potential habitat 
could be impacted by such management actions. Sheep camps 
could cause concentration of animals and adverse impacts to 
these populations. 


Under this alternative weeds v 
increase with continued livestock : 
and riparian areas. Chemical cont’ +f noxious weeds could 
impact special status plant specie ous. Roadside 
spraying could impact populations of the large-fruited 
bladderpod (Lesquerella macrocarpa) on the Tri-Territory 
Road near Bush Rim. Spraying of riparian areas for whitetop 
(Lepidium latifolium) could also negatively impact popula- 
tions of the Ute ladies’ -tresses should populations occur there. 


erally tend to 
‘longsic - roads, trails, 


Appropriate measures to meet rangeland health standards 
and guidelines would beneficially impact special status plant 
species by improving degraded native plant communities, 
providing desirable habitat. Protecting springs and seeps with 
appropriate fencing would provide additional potential spe- 
cial status plant habitat by maintaining healthy native plant 
communities in these areas. 


Planned drilling of 89 wells outside the core area should not 
have significant impacts on special status plant species due to 
applied mitigation methods. Special status plant locations 
would be managed under a No Surface Occupancy require- 
ment. Clearance surveys in potential special status plant 
habitat prior to surface disturbing activities and avoidance of 
special status plant species populations would help ensure that 
these species would be protected and impacts minimized. 


Activities that would avoid slopes would potentially ben- 
efit special status plants as many of them are located on rims, 
slopes and windswept uplands. Unintentional uprooting and 
squashing damage from vehicular use, and physiological 
effects of associated dust settling on the plants would contrib- 
ute to negative impacts. 


Winter use could directly remove or destroy habitat, if 
populations are not avoided or if searches could not be 
performed prior to designating winter use areas. 


Maintaining the closure of the Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
to minera! material sales would aid in ensuring that this area 
remains Viable as special status plant habitat. In addition, the 
big sagebrush/scurfpea communiiies would be protected un- 
der a No Surface Occupancy requirement. 


Special status plant species locations would be closed to 
mineral material sales. These actions would prevent damage 
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to plant populations already inventoried. Potential special 
Status plant habitat would be searched and if plants are found, 
would be avoided, reducing these impacts to an insignificant 
level. 


Special status plant species and their habitat would be open 
to mining claims until mineral withdrawals were secured. 
Clearances for known special status plant species and their 
potential habitat outside ACECs or for casual use activity of 
less than 5 acres, would not always be performed, and avoid- 
ance may not be required on all mining claims. Development 
of mining claims could significantly impact these species 
through an irreversible and irretrie, ble -ommitiment of re- 
sources to mining activity, if the activity occurs on areas 
occupied by special status plant species. 


Withdrawing the 2,650 acres of habitat for the large-fruited 
bladderpod from new mining claims and mineral material 
sales would reduce the level of impact to this species to an 
insignificant level. 


Special status plants and their habitat are closed to off-road 
vehicle use, such as those used for geophysical exp'oration. 
Searches would be required in previously unserved areas prior 
to geophysical exploration to determine the presence of spe- 
cial status piants. If found, they would be avoided. These 
habitats are also closed to explosives and blasting. Impacts to 
these species from this activity are expected to be insignifi- 
cant. 


Actual plant locations (about 2,680 acres) would be closed 
to off-road vehicles. Off-road vehicle use in potential habitat 
areas would be limited to existing roads and trails; therefore, 
impacts to special status plant species populations would be 
minimal; however, unauthorized off-road vehicle use does 
occur and could impact current populations and potential 
habitat. 


Achievement of the revegetation objectives under recla- 
mation would replace native plant communities in the long 
term, providing healthy habitat for colonization and expan- 
sion of special status plant species. Monitoring of disturbed 
sites would enhance reclamation success. 


Actions taken to attain Proper Functioning Conditions and 
restricting surface disturbing activities in riparian areas and 
wetlands would restore and maintain healthy, native riparian 
plant communities, providing additional potential habitat for 
special status plant species, especially the Ute ladies’ -tresses. 


Transportation plans would be beneficial to special status 
plant populations as known locations would be incorporated 
into the plans and these plant locations would then be avoided. 
Conducting clearance surveys prior to designating access 
routes would also help protect special status plant species, as 
roads and pipelines could be routed around special status plant 
species locations. Rehabilitation of unused roads and trails 
would stabilize areas and could restore habitat. Some loss of 
actual and potential special status plant habitat from vehicular 
use could occur and vehicular access across cushion plant 
communities, rims, slopes and other sensitive areas where 
special status plants are commonly found could impact these 
plants. 
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Management actions described to protect visual quality 
would generally benefit or not impact special status plant 
species populations or potential habitat. 


In general, practices to conserve and stabilize soils would 
help maintain healthy ecosystems which can support special 
Status plant species. 


Core Area 


Continuing the no surface disturbance management inside 
the core area would reduce or eliminate most types of negative 
impacts to special status plant populations. Continued protec- 
tive actions specific to ACECs would also reduce potential 
impacts to specia’ status plant populations. Known locations 
of the large-fruited bladderpod (Lesquerella macrocarpa) 
would be evaluated on a case-by-case basis to determine if 
they meet the relevance and importance criteria to be consid- 
ered for inclusion with the Special Status Plant Species 
ACEC. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Activities such as wildfire suppression, salting or areas 
where livestock concentrate, chemical control of noxious 
weeds, geophysical activity in potential habitat areas, off-road 
vehicle use, increased recreation use, trampling by large 
animals, and conversions of sheep to cattle could contribute to 
an irreversible irretrievable loss of the plant populations. 
Development activities, such as those associated with recre- 
ation sites and minerals actions, could have an impact on 
special status plant species in areas where several different 
resource concerns may limit options for placement of mineral 
development facilities. However, increased inventory for 
these species in areas projected for development could pro- 
vide more information about rare plant species and their 
status. 


Restrictions on wildfire suppression, geophysical activity, 
and off-road vehicle use would reduce the level of impact. 
Activity on existing mining claims and unauthorized uses 
could result in an irretrievable loss of plant populations and 
habitat. Withdrawing acres with known special status plant 
species populations or habitat from new mining claims and 
mineral material sales would reduce the level of impact. 
However, unauthorized uses could still have some adverse 
effects on special status plant species. 


Intensive development could cause greater impacts to 
special status plant species because of more conflicting de- 
mands on the land and its resources. Although avoidance is 
the preferred form of mitigation, avoidance of special status 
plant populations would become increasingly difficult with 
more concentrated levels of developments and associated 
activities, potentially leading to listing these species as Threat- 
ened or Endangered. 


Should new special status plant species be identified, they 
would be managed under the same prescriptions described 
above for the known species. Known locations of special 
Status species would be evaluated on a case-by-case basis to 
determine if they meet the relevance and importance criteria 
to be considered for ACEC designation. 
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Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds and 
Riparian/Wetland Resources Impacts 


Impacts to Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds 


Impacts from air quality management, cultural and paleon- 
tological resource management, hazardous material, healthy 
rangelands, geophysical exploration, monitoring and recla- 
mation practices, off-road vehicles, recreation use, special 
status species management, vegetation/woodlands, water- 
shed management, wild horses. and wildlife habitat manage- 
ment would be the same as described in the Preferred Alterna- 
tive 


Impacts would be similar to those described for the Pre- 
ferred Alternative. More acres could be burned in the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea plant communities as these areas would 
not be full suppression areas. 


Impacts from lands and realty management would be 
similar to those described for the Preferred Alternative; how- 
ever, less acreage would be identified for withdrawal from 
mineral entry which would provide less protection to vegeta- 
tion. 


Livestock grazing systems would be designed to achieve 
desired plant communities. If current use levels are main- 
tained, these actions would probably have a long-term posi- 
tive impact on uplands and riparian areas. The vegetation 
types that would be most affected by livestock grazing would 
include the saltbush, low density sagebrush, high density 
sagebrush, aspen, riparian, grassland, and greasewood classi- 
fications. 


Direct impacts to vegetation would increase under this 
alternative with increased livestock use, although implemen- 
tation of standards and guidelines would mitigate these im- 
pacts to some degree. Both riparian and upland species would 
decline in vigor, age and structural diversity, and composition 
with prolonged seasonal use, higher livestock numbers, or 
livestock conversions. 


Currently, under the No Action Alternative, within the 
allotments that cover the planning area, there are 26,032 
active permitted use AUMs of which about 13,000 were used 
in 1998. Some localized overuse of forage would continue, 
primarily in riparian zones, and around watering holes and 
dunal ponds. Localized overuse of forage can result when an 
area is grazed by too many animals or for too long a period of 
time. When forage is overused, plants cannot provide for their 
own growth, maintenance, and reproduction, so they are 
eventually replaced by less desirable species, many of which 
produce little or no forage value. If actual livestock use levels 
increase to active permitted use of 26,032 AUMs over the next 
20 years, more widespread overuse of forage could be ex- 
pected in riparian areas as well as on uplands. If current 
management were to continue, which Is primarily season long 
cattle use (see Livestock Management in Chapter 3), it is 
anticipated that riparian area condition would remain static in 
trend and not move toward proper functioning condition. See 
the Riparian section of these Vegetation Impacts for further 
discussions. 
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Trampling and use of dune ponds and adjacent riparian 
habitat by livestock would continue to occur. These areas are 
ecologically fragile and can easily deteriorate from sustained 
sunace disturbing activities such as livestock watering and 
from livestock grazing. 


Season of use changes or increased use of previously 
lightly used areas could result in significant reductions in the 
existing forage base for wildlife. In addition, use in stabilized 
dune areas could cause blowouts and destabilization of the 
dunes by removing vegetation needed to hold the sand. 


Rangeland water project construction and implementatior 
would not occur under this alternative, so no vegetation would 
be affected by these actions. Areas around existing water 
sources receive more utilization than the adjacent uplands 
with increased bare ground, weed invasion, and soil erosion. 
This would - ontinue in the long term as no new waters would 
be developed. Stock ponds which fail have the potential for 
infestation of weeds until natural plant succession proceeds. 


Mechanical manipulation of vegetation (chaining, chemi- 
cals, contour furrowing, ripping, etc.) has not been identified 
but has not been ruled out. These activities would result in a 
change in vegetation composition and would temporarily 
remove target species. Chemicals used to remove sagebrush 
and noxious weeds could impact nontarget vegetation on 
localized areas. 


Fencing would be used to manage livestock grazing to 
improve forage and habitat condition on upland and wetland 
sites. Range condition should improve on localized areas 
where fences are used to implement AMPs or better distribute 
livestock. {n wetlands, fencing would control livestock use 
and improve habitat and watershed condition. More diverse 
vegetation would be produced and soil erosion would be 
reduced. 


Livestock conversions from sheep to cattle would gener- 
ally cause additional utilization of riparian vegetation. Con- 
versions from cattle to sheep would generally result in greater 
utilization of upland areas and shrub species. 


Allocation of unallotted forage, or changes in season of use 
would open new areas to livestock grazing and forage utiliza- 
tion. Increased utilization in these areas could result in species 
composition changes or a decrease in vegetative production 
and vigor. 


Season-long grazing use of range grasses has significant 
adverse impacts on their physiological health. Grasses that 
are grazed too long, too closely, or too frequently at the same 
stage of growth display marked reductions in vigor and health, 
becoming more susceptible to drought, injury, and lower 
production. Declines in soils conditions, plant cover and 
species composition encourage the invasion and growth of 
noxious weeds. 


Early spring grazing would also negatively impact range 
grass and forb species by the trampling of wet soils, uprooting 
seedlings, and mechanical injury to both mature plants and 
new seedlings. 


A total of 89 wells are predicted in this alternative. Con- 
struction of drill pads, roads, facilities, pipelines, powerlines, 
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and other structures associated with oil and gas operations 
would result in the loss or removal of vegetation from 2,300 
acres over the next 20 years. Reclamation of disturbed sites 
would be accomplished on approximately | ,900 acres; there- 
fore, total net loss of vegetation is expected to be approxi- 
mately 380 acres over the next 20 years. 


Placing well locations or access roads in stabilized dunes 
would cause direct loss of anchoring vegetation, creating 
active dunes which may not stabilize with natural vegetation 
within the analysis period (20 years). One such stabilized 
dune plant community, the basin big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea 
association is not known to exist elsewhere in the country. 
Disturbance of this plant community would likely result in the 
long-term loss of this unique vegetation type for the life of this 
plan. 


Activities associated with coalbed methane projects are 
expected to remove vegetation from approximately 229 acres 
over the next 10 years. Reclamation of disturbed sites is 
expected to occur on approximately 177 acres; therefore, 
there would be a net long-term loss of vegetation from 
approximately 52 acres. 


Some mitigation measures (such as directional drilling and 
limiting the number of well pads per section) may not be 
applied if costs are unreasonable on existing leases. Restrict- 
ing the types of mitigation to be applied could increase 
impacts. The acres of disturbance shown above assumes that 
each well would have a pad, road, and pipeline. 


Big sagebrush/scui {pea and other mountain shrub commu- 
nities would be open to coal exploration and some develop- 
ment under this alternative. Removal of the plants and 
deterioration of their habitat would have long-term negative 
impacts on these communities through direct removal of the 
plants, and the long re-establishment times required by these 
shrubs. 


Areas of sensitive vegetation, such as the big sagebrush/ 
scurfpea communities, would be open to sodium exploration 
activities, potentially causing direct negative impacts to these 
plants and their habitats by removing the plants and long-term 
loss of habitat. Big sagebrush/scurfpea and other sensitive 
plant communities would be open to mineral material sales, 
potentially causing removal of the plants and deterioration of 
the habitat. 


Known rare plant communities, such as the only known 
community of big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea and good repre- 
sentative areas of sagebrush-grass communities, could be lost 
to mining claim activity as mineral withdrawals would not be 
pursued and no special protection currently exists for them. 
The majority of the few aspen communities in the planning 
area (the northern elk birthing areas) would be open to 
location, resulting in direct removal of the trees, and conver- 
sion of the habitat to non-woodlands. Location of mining 
claims on Steamboat Mountain (within the ACEC) would 
cause potential destruction of the springs and seeps located in 
these areas, and direct loss of the significant vegetative 
resources they support. 


Management actions described to protect visual qualities, 
special management areas, wildlife habitat, watershed values 
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and to reduce channel erosion would generally benefit and 
protect native vegetative communities. In addition to lands, 
livestock grazing, and minerals activities, some short-term 
disturbance of vegetation could be expected due to construc- 
tion of wildlife habitat and watershed improvement projects. 
Activities in the stabilized dunes would have long-term ef- 
fects on the shrubs, as containerized shrub seedlings would 
not be required, therefore taking an extra 20 to 50 years for 
shrubs to re-establish. 


Weeds are expected to increase under this alternative as a 
result of surface disturbing activities. Weeds have direct, 
negative impacts to native vegetation that, once established, 
are extremely costly and time consuming to control, and even 
harder to eradicate. Vehicles, horses, wildlife, livestock, 
campers and hikers, and just about any other mobile convey- 
ance would spread weed seeds from their source into dis- 
turbed areas. The first, and only, known occurrence of leafy 
spurge (a particularly persistent and noxious plant species) in 
the Rock Springs Field area was observed in the Honeycomb 
Buttes area. Extensive infestations of perennial pepperweed 
on Jack Morrow and Pacific Creek, and a population of leafy 
spurge in the Honeycomb Buttes area would likely increase 
with continued activity such as livestock use. 


Surface disturbing activities such as those associated with 
roads, pipelines, well pads, coal and sodium exploration, 
locatable mineral exploration and development, and mineral 
material sales would disturb about 2,500 acres in the long 
term. Reclamation practices would restore vegetation to all 
but about 600 acres in the long term. Although vegetative 
reestablishment would occur, some original plant communi- 
ties would not be reestablished for more than 20 years. This 
particularly applies to shrubland communities and the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea communities and stabilized sand dunes. 
Impacts are not expected to be significant because few of these 
communities would be disturbed with current management 
actions. 


The effects trom travel management action would be 
similar to the Preferred Alternative, except there would be 
fewer seasonal road closures and limitations on riparian area 
crossings. There would be more impacts to vegetation than 
under the Preferred Alternative. 


Impacts to Riparian/Wetland Resources 


Impacts to riparian/wetland resources from air quality 
management, hazardous materials, healthy rangelands, off- 
road vehicle use, recreation use, special status species, vegeta- 
tion management, watershed management, wild horses, and 
wildlife habitat management would be the same as described 
in the Preferred Alternative. 


Management of cultural sites is generally for the protection 
or preservation of such sites. These types of actions, if they 
occur near riparian areas, generally would benefit these also. 
However, excavation of cultural sites in or near riparian areas 
could cause short- to long-term negative impacts. Erosion 
could increase and sedimentation of streams could occur if not 
adequately mitigated (e.g., seeding, protective barriers, etc.). 
Noactivity of this type is anticipated at this time but if it should 
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occur a site specific mitigation plan must be developed to 
mitigate any negative impacts (i.e., reclamation, seeding, re- 
contouring, etc.). 


The impacts of fire management activities would be simi- 
lar to the Preferred Alternative; however, additional acres 
could be burned since there would be fewer full suppression 
areas. 


Impacts from lands and realty management actions would 
be similar to the Preferred Alternative; however, fewer acres 
would be considered for withdrawal from mineral entry, and 
there would be fewer avoidance areas for rights-of-way which 
would allow impacts to sensitive resources. 


For wetlands and riparian areas, the minimum standard is 
Proper Functioning Condition (PFC). Stream (lotic) invento- 
ries began in 1995 and were completed in 1999. The ratings 
for lentic riparian areas (bogs, marshes, ponds, wetlands, and 
wet meadows) have not been completed. Twenty percent 
(16.5 miles out of 79.95 miles) of the stream (lotic) riparian 
areas in the Jack Morrow Hills planning area are in PFC. A 
significant portion (40 percent) is in upward trend and an 
equally significant portion (40 percent) is in downward or 
“not apparent” trend. These data were collected in 1995-6 
when a significant amount of non-use by livestock was occur- 
ring. Not all of the poor conditions in riparian areas are due 
to livestock grazing; however, livestock grazing, roads, and 
water diversions create the most significant impacts to the 
riparian areas in the planning area. However, it is known that 
season long use by 'ivestock, concentrates use around riparian 
areas during the hot season, and that later fall use tends to be 
adverse to riparian plants. 


Rotations of livestock are not well established in any of the 
allotments and season long use results. Such concentrations 
and extended use tends to increase erosion, accelerate headcuts, 
decrease streambank stability, convert shrub communities 
(where they have the potential to exist) to a more herbaceous 
community, etc. 


Within the allotments that cover the planning area, there 
are 26,032 AUMs of active permitted use of which about 
13,000 were used in 1998. If current management were to 
continue, it is anticipated that riparian areas would remain 
Static in their ecological progression or trend and not move 
toward proper functioning condition. 


The assumptions for this alternative are that utilization 
levels would not exceed 50 percent for uplands and riparian 
areas as an end of the year measurement and that active AUMs 
would remain where they are. With these levels of use, it may 
not be possible to recover degraded riparian areas and move 
them toward a proper functioning condition or to maintain 
healthy conditions. Not allowing water developments in 
select areas may render some areas unsuitable for grazing use 
by livestock. This may also affect the use in riparian areas if 
no other actions are taken to protect them. 


Guidelines for appropriate turn out dates (boot stage on 
plants), an active permitted use level of an average of 17,941 
AUMs (which is the 5-year average), riparian vegetation 
utilization not to exceed levels of 40 percent on shrubs, 35 
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percent “relative use” on herbaceous plants or an 8-inch 
stubble height, eliminating any season long grazing, conduct- 
ing suitability reviews, taking aggressive appropriate actions 
for Standards and Guidelines that would bring riparian health 
to PFC, all would benefit riparian health and productivity. It 
is assumed that under the actions substantial progress toward 
riparian health and Desired Plant Communities would be 
achieved. 


Surface disturbances can cause increased erosion and 
sedimentation in riparian areas and streams. Stipulations are 
in place to locate fluid mineral developments a minimum of 
500 feet away from wetlands, riparian areas, 100-year flood- 
plains, etc. This helps to create an adequate buffer zone of 
vegetation from these areas to trap sediment (and potential 
hazardous materials) and spread out runoff water. Placing 
disturbances inside of this margin is highly discouraged and 
cannot take place without additional stringent mitigation 
(such as, barriers, closed drilling systems, special grading and 
runoff controls, etc.). Placement of facilities in riparian areas 
and wetlands is prohibited. Linear crossings by pipelines is 
allowed with special considerations (see ROD Appendix 5-1, 
page 157). This would keep impacts from sedimentation to a 
minimum. 


A total of 74 deep oil and gas wells are predicted in this 
alternative. Considering the pads and the associated roads, 
pipelines, and other necessary disturbances, the total acres of 
surface disturbance of around 2,200 acres seems minimal. 
Although some of these wells would be “scattered” through- 
out the area, some may end up being “clustered” in areas of 
greatest production or potential. This could increase erosion 
and concentrate runoff in certain drainages. The specific level 
of impact cannot be determined because specific locations for 
activities are unknown. With adequate mitigation, though, 
and by adhering to the stipulations currently allowed, the 
negative impacts to riparian areas, wetlands and fisheries 
should be low. Because of the increase in road and well pad 
density within watersheds (which would result in augmented 
flows in channels and streams) and because of the current 
instability of the riparian areas and soils, it is imperative that 
stringent mitigation measures and construction practices be 
adhered to in order not to have a negative impact. Some 
mitigation measures (such as directional drilling and limiting 
the number of well pads per section) may not be able to be 
applied if costs are unreasonable on existing leases. Restrict- 
ing the types of mitigation to be applied could increase 
impacts. The acres of disturbance shown above assumes that 
each well would have a pad, road, and pipeline. 


In addition, 15 coalbed methane wells would be drilled on 
existing leases. They would be clustered in the sand dunes 
area. These are shallow wells (900 to 1,000 feet deep). In the 
process of coalbed methane production, large volumes of 
water are pumped from the aquifer at that level. [tis unknown 
at this time if the aquifer at this level is directly connected to 
the surface water in the dunal ponds and wet meadows. If it 
is, there may be an adverse effect of drying up the riparian in 
the area. This would not only affect the riparian plants but all 
of the wildlife that depends on those plants, insects, and 
surface water. 
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Hard rock mining (locatables) could pose significant threats 
to aquatic resources, especially when involving dredging or 
placer mining. The highest potential for this type of activity 
is in the Oregon Gulch area. Though there is no commercial 
activity anticipated at this time there is active prospecting in 
the area with the potential to create accelerated erosion. 


Demand for other types of mineral development (salables) 
such as gravel pits, etc., would increase with gas development 
but these areas would be located away from riparian areas and 
streams and should have negligible impact to these resources. 


No coal or sodium extraction is expected, thus no impacts 
are anticipated. 


Geophysical activities currently have sufficient protective 
stipulations in the Green River RMP to eliminate impacts to 
riparian areas and streams. 


Core Area 


No new surface disturbance in the core would reduce short- 
and long-term impacts to vegetation. Road densities would 
not be established, allowing additional disturbance in special 
management areas outside the core. Livestock grazing could 
increase, affecting vegetation communities. Livestock graz- 
ing on stabilized dunes would be detrimental to native plant 
species, and would likely cause areas of destabilization, loss 
of native plants and acceleration of weed invasions. Imple- 
mentation of use levels and assessment of standards and 
implementation of guidelines would reduce this effect. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Management actions implemented to control dust along 
dirt roads would permit vegetation to be more productive and 
vigorous. Localized overuse of forage would continue and 
could increase if full livestock permitted use is authorized. 
Riparian areas should improve over the long term, as proper 
functioning condition is achieved. 


Both short- and long-term impacts would occur from not 
constructing rangeland improvement projects. Vegetation 
would not be removed for such improvements which would 
benefit the vegetation communities; however, a long-term 
adverse effect to overall vegetation production could occur, 
through a lack of improved livestock use distribution. 


Surface disturbing activities would remove vegetation 
from an estimated 2,500 acres. An estimated 1,900 acres 
would be reclaimed. After reclamation, roughly 600 acres 
would be disturbed in the long term. 


Both short- and long-term impacts to vegetation would 
result from anticipated increased recreational activity. With 
road closures and transportation planning, off-road vehicle 
use may be restricted to specific roads and trails, or areas may 
be closed to off-road vehicle use. 


Vegetation and habitat quality would improve in some 
areas. However, more surface disturbance from develop- 
ment, recreational, and ORV activities would occur. Impacts 
could become greater when high intensity development oc- 
curs over broader areas. One result could be a reduction in 
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forage availability and, consequently, livestock and wildlife 
use. Weeds would also increase and in some places, impacts 
would be considered long term due to the difficulty of eradi- 
cating established weed infestations. 


Surface disturbing activitiesand» . 1 the stabilized dune 
areas would cause an increase in wind erosion of soil and long- 
term loss of vegetation. Disturbance of the unique big 
sagebrush/lemon scurfpea plant community on the stabilized 
dunes would likely result in the long-term loss of portions of 
this unique vegetation type. 


Lands actions (rights-of-way for roads, pipelines, water 
diversions, well pads), livestock management and minerals 
development of all types have the greatest individual impact 
to riparian/wetlands. The combination of these actions com- 
pounds the effects that this vegetative type has to accommo- 
date. Effects include increased peak flows, increased sedi- 
ment loads, chemicals, decreased vigor in plants, structural 
changes in plant communities, unstable stream banks, etc. 
Under this alternative, all current possible mitigation me.- 
sures to correct problems in riparian/wetland areas are not 
being applied. With the assumptions of this alternative in 
effect, reversing the downward trends or correcting the prob- 
lems in the riparian areas might be achievable but the progress 
may be very slow. 


Visual Resource Management Impacts 


No additional development in the “core” would maintain 
the current Visual Resource Management classes in the Sand 
Dunes and Steamboat Mountain ACECs. 


The initiation of a program to improve the visual quality of 
the oil fields would benefit the visual resources in those areas 
and, in many cases, would benefit other resources such as soil, 
watershed, and vegetation. The avoidance of identified areas 
which are not suitable for linear rights-of-way would protect 
the sensitive visual resources in these areas. 


Protecting National Historic Trails and other trails by not 
allowing visual disturbance, by applying surface constraints 
to important cultural sites, and limiting geophysical vehicles 
to designated roads and trails in the South Pass Historic 
Landscape would enhance visual values and protect the visual 
sensitivity of these resources and areas. 


Not allowing surface mining activities and surface occu- 
pancy areas around the Boars Tusk and the Steamboat Moun- 
tain-Killpecker Dune Fields, including the wild horse viewing 
area, would retain and enhance visual resources found in the 
area. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Same as described for the general impact discussion. 


Watershed/Water Quality Impacts 


The impacts on watershed values and water quality from 
air quality management, cultural and paleontological man- 
agement, hazardous materials, monitoring and reclamation 
practices, economic benefits, special status species, and wild 
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horses would be the same as described in the Preferred 
Alternative. 


The impact on watershed values and water quality from fire 
management activities would be the same as described in 
Alternative A. Fire suppression activities and the associated 
potential for increased erosion from suppression activities and 
potential long-term benefits would be similar to the Preferred 
Alternative but would differ in that aggressive fire suppres- 
sion would not occur in the big sagebrush-scurfpea areas. 


Implementation of Standards and Guidelines for Healthy 
Rangelands would reduce the effects to watersheds and water 
quality trom surface disturbing activities, recreation uses, and 
livestock grazing. The differences between the alternatives 
can be expressed in the level of conflict that could occur 
between the actions that would take place under each alterna- 
tive and the goals set forth by Standards and Guidelines. The 
No Action Alternative would create a level of conflict be- 
tween proposed actions and Standards and Guides somewhere 
between the Preferred Alternative and Alternative A. 


The overall impacts on water quality from lands and realty 
actions would be similar to those described in the Preferred 
Alternative. As most of the disturbances associated with 
communication sites would be away from riparian areas and 
streams, the effect. of the creation and maintenance of com- 
munication sites would be less than an equivalent disturbance 
located closer to water courses. The disturbance created by 
the creation and maintenance of communication sites has the 
potential to affect watershed values and water quality, as does 
any disturbance. 


Transportation corridors would not be limited as in the 
Preferred Alternative and Alternative B, which could create 
more disturbance over a wider area. The overall disturbance 
would most likely be closer to Alternative B than Alternative 
A. More areas would be open to consideration for communi- 
cation sites and impacts could be greater than described for the 
Preferred Alternative. 


Livestock grazing has a major influence on land and stream 
conditions and thus erosion and water quality. Implementa- 
tion of existing programs (primarily standards for healthy 
rangelands and guidelines for livestock grazing manage- 
ment), as well as the management actions in this alternative 
would aid in improving watershed. 


Livestock grazing, roads, and water diversions can alter 
conditions in riparian areas. However, not all of the impaired 
conditions in riparian areas are a direct result of livestock 
grazing. For riparian impacts, see Vegetation Impacts. 


Activities that decrease plant vigor can increase erosion 
and decrease water quality. Depending on the actions taken, 
specific areas may show some changes, positive or adverse, 
but the overall trend would be closely related to the level of 
surface disturbing activities. 


Impacts to soils from grazing can be caused by 
overutilization of riparian and upland areas leading to soil 
compaction and vegetative removal. This can lead to loss of 
the soil surface, rill, and gully formation which could impact 
water quality through more rapid runoff and higher sediment 
loads. 
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Livestock could contribute to the degradation of areas that 
might cause further concern depending on their location. 
Areas in very erodible soil structure could have the possibility 
of washing, blowing, or being removed from further benefi- 


cial purposes. 


The rate of progress towards achieving water quality goals 
would be closer to the Preferred Alternative than Alternative 
A under the No Action Alternative. 


Road construction could change the patterns of overland 
flow and increase erosion. In addition to concentrating 
surface flows by interrupting natural surface flow patterns and 
concentrating them in ditches and culverts, roads and well 
pads reduce groundwater infiltration through soil compac- 
tion. This can increase the erosive potential of runoff events 
by creating a shorter period of runoff and an increased volume. 
Drainage ditches, culverts, and surfacing can channelize sur- 
face flows and direct them away from the road surface. While 
this helps protects the road surface, it can also increase erosive 
potential along the path of concentrated flow. Proper design, 
construction, and maintenance reduce the erosive potential 
for road and well pad areas but do not fully compensate for the 
concentration of flows. 


Impacts to surface water quality from oil and gas develop- 
ment are generally the result of unsuccessful reclamation and/ 
or increased runoff from pads and roads, destabilizing drain- 
ages. With effective monitoring from industry and manage- 
ment from the BLM, most individual well sites and mines 
should have only a short-term impact on watershed stability. 


Other concerns which could arise include: sedimentation, 
soil contamination, salt and phosphate loading, groundwater 
contamination, bank and channel instability, loss of aquifers, 
augmented flows, and water disposal. 


Because of the areas that would be closed to gas and oil 
development the amount of disturbance to the surface from 
these actions under the No Action Alternative would be closer 
to the Preferred Alternative than Alternative A. This would be 
reflected in the rate of achieving water quality goals 


The effects of coalbed methane development would be 
similar to those described for the Preferred Alternative. In 
comparison to the other alternatives, there is a moderate 
potential for disturbance and water quality degradation. The 
closure of the core area would limit the area of development 
and thus the area disturbed. 


The overall impacts from the extraction of mineral materi- 
als would be similar to those described for the Preferred 
Alternative. Because much of the development is unknown, 
ithe exact amount of disturbance is difficult to forecast. How- 
ever, the Steamboat Mountain ACEC would remain closed to 
mineral material sales which would reduce the potential for 
erosion from mineral materials activities. 


Surface disturbance impacts associated with coal explora- 
tion would be similar to those described in the Preferred 
Alternative. Areas closed to coal exploration activities (about 
218,420 acres) would not be affected (Table 3-8). The 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC would remain closed to coal 
exploration activities. 
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About 10 acres would be disturbed from sodium explora- 
tion and development activities. Surface disturbance in the 
long term would be about 3 acres. Wastewater ponds would 
not occur within the planning area, so no direct impacts would 
occur from ponds associated with water disposal. About 
218,420 acres would be closed to sodium prospecting. No 
impacts would occur in these areas. 


The impacts of ORV and recreation use would be similar 
to those described for the Preferred Alternative. Impacts 
would be moderate because of the maintenance of seasonal 
road ciosures and the development of planned recreational 
sites. The exact level of disturbance is unknown. 


Surface disturbance is closely tied to water quality. The 
greater the disturbance in time and area and the closer to places 
where the flow of water is concentrated the greater the 
potential for erosion. Because much of the development 
would take place on a case-by-case basis, the exact amount of 
disturbance is difficult to forecast. 


The No Action Alternative would allow for moderate 
development in areas outside the core. The area would see an 
increase in surface disturbance that would be moderated by 
transportation planning. A lack of road densities would have 
some adverse effect; however, this would be reduced by the 
closure in the core area. About 2,500 acres would be disturbed 
over the long term from various activities. With reclamation, 
most of this disturbance would be reclaimed with a net long- 
term disturbance of about 550 acres. 


Roads are one of the primary sources of erosion in the 
planning area. They tend to concentrate the overland flow and 
reduce infiltration. They can often be thought of as a set of 
superimposed ephemeral stream channels. As roads become 
more numerous, their effects become cumulative and may 
even work in combination to create greater levels of erosion. 
Road maintenance is also important. Timely maintenance of 
road surfaces can reduce erosion. Maintaining as much of the 
right-of-way in an undisturbed or revegetated state as possible 
would reduce both maintenance cost and erosion. Surfacing 
of major arterial roads with appropriate materials would a!so 
help limit the potential for soil erosion and reduced water 
quality. By not applying road densities, there is a greater 
potential for erosion than if the number and position of roads 
were planned. 


As a general rule, the greater the vegetation cover, the less 
erosion and the better the water quality. A more diverse 
community is generally healthier. Implementation of stan- 
dards (for healthy rangelands) and guidelines (for livestock 
grazing) would have an effect upon the vegetative communi- 
ties. The differences between alternatives may not vary 
dramatically. 


Vegetation removal can adversely impact stream hydrau- 
lics. Vegetation removal can cause an augmented flow regime 
which forces the stream channel to readjust its width and depth 
to accommodate the larger more rapid flows where vegetative 
conditions are impaired. Sedimentation would increase, due 
to a lack of filtering ability of the vegetation. 


Vegetation manipulation to enhance wildlife habitat such 
as controlled burns, mowing, and chemical applications could 
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cause short-term impacts to physical and chemical character- 
istics of soils, increasing erosion susceptibility through the 
loss of both ground cover and litter accumulation. Over the 
long term, areas of treated vegetation should increase over 
pretreatment production levels which would decrease the 
erosion hazard. 


Under the No Action Alternative, vegetative conditions 
would most likely remain static. Overall progress towards the 
stated goals would most likely be static to moderate with a 
relatively high sensitivity to disturbance. 


Wildlife habitat management has some effect on land, 
water and vegetation quality. Sufficient wildlife habitat 
creates a more varied environment that is better able to slow 
and filter overland flow, reduce erosive forces, and recover 
from disturbances. 


The existing Green River RMP and standard mitigation 
provide for a level of habitat diversity that would most likely 
contain all the required elements but would be under greater 
stress and have less opportunity to expand than that proposed 
under the Preferred Alternative or Alternative B. 


Groundwater 


Oil and gas and coalbed methane activities have the highest 
potential for impacting groundwater and surface water quan- 
tity and quality. Refer to the groundwater discussion in the 
Preferred Alternative for a detailed description of the possible 
impacts and specifically, the hydrological investigations that 
may be necessary for coalbed methane development. Under 
the No Action Alternative, the core area would be closed to 
new oil and gas and coalbed methane activities, while the area 
outside the core including the connectivity area would be open 
to new development with fewer restrictions compared to the 
Preferred Alternative and Alternative B. Consequently, more 
oil and gas and coalbed methane development is projected for 
the general area under the No Action Alternative than in these 
other alternatives. Therefore, the potential for impacting 
groundwater and possibly surface water resources would be 
greater than that projected for the Preferred Alternative and 
Alternative B. The No Action Alternative would be compa- 
rable to Alternative A with respect to the level of restrictions 
and areas open to development. The impacts would be similar 
between these two alternatives. 


Core Area 


No new oil and gas or coalbed methane development 
would occur within the core. Therefore, no impacts, as 
described in the Preferred Alternative, would be anticipated, 
except as may occur with continued operation of existing 
facilities. Continued operations may result in accidental 
spills. Spills would be cleaned up by the responsible party (43 
CFR 3160). 


Compared to the other alternatives, the No Action Alterna- 
tive would have the least potential for impacting groundwater 
and surface water resources within the core area. All other 
alternatives would allow some level of new development to 
occur, where as, this alternative would not allow any new 
development. 
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Cumulative Impacts 


The cumulative impact summary for the baseline water- 
shed analysis would be the same as described for the Preferred 
Alternative. 


Livestock grazing related erosion would most likely con- 
tinue to be influenced by implementation of individual graz- 
ing practices and other activities that influence the distribution 
and timing of livestock use. Stream banks and riparian areas 
would most likely continue to be the focus of erosion reduc- 
tion related activities. The greatest potential for erosion 
would occur along streams that had not achieved the mini- 
mally acceptable standard of PFC. 


Surface disturbing activities would most likely occur in 
areas with high oil and gas potential. Given that the core area 
is closed to further development under this alternative, exist- 
ing disturbances within the core would continue and most if 
not all new disturbances would occur outside the core area. As 
the resource distribution determines the level of activity, this 
might cause a more rapid development of some areas outside 
the core but the amount of disturbance would be about the 
same. This more rapid development in limited areas could 
cause a local increase in overland flow and potential erosion. 


The potential level of cumulative disturbance to watershed 
values is directly related to the amount, timing, and location 
of surface disturbance. The primary causes of surface distur- 
bance within the planning area are mineral development and 
livestock grazing improvements. Under the No Action Alter- 
native, the overall level of disturbance would be low in the 
core area because of the lack of development activity but 
higher in the surrounding areas. Some of the streams within 
the planning area are recovering or have reached the minimum 
condition of PFC while others are showing less than desired 
results. This alternative would most likely produce an overall 
level of disturbance close to that of the Preferred Alternative. 
The higher levels of activity outside the core area, coupled 
with increased pressure from recreational activities, could 
create a zone of concentrated disturbance that could raise the 
level of concern affects over that of the Preferred Alternative. 


The cumulative impact on groundwater resources over the 
planning period for oil and gas development is likely to be 
minimal and insignificant given the projected yearly drilling 
rate of 4 to 5 wells per year. Due to the lack of information, 
the cumulative impact on groundwater aquifers due to coalbed 
methane development cannot be determined. Investigation of 
aquifers and their possible connection to surface waters prior 
to development would provide the information necessary for 
determining cumulative impacts and any necessary mitiga- 
tion. 


Wild Horse Impacts 


The impact on wild horses from air quality management, 
fire management, hazardous materials, off-road vehicle and 
recreation use, reclamation practices, wild horse manage- 
ment, and wildlife habitat management would be the same as 
described for the Preferred Alternative. 


The management of cultural sites and properties is gener- 
ally low impact and relegated to relatively small areas. Even 
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under the most intense management (excavation) the amount 
of acreage disturbed is very small. These activities are not 
ani.cipated to have measurable impact on the forage resource 
for wild horses. The most likely impact to wild horses is 
temporary displacement while human activity occurs on the 
site. Once activity ceases, the horses would quickly re-occupy 
the area. Horses quickly adapt to human activities that are 
regular and long term in nature. 


Numerous activities, such as pipelines, utility corridors, 
and other linear rights-of-ways, have the potential to impact 
wild horses and their management. These impacts involve the 
removal of vegetative cover and disturbance caused by human 
activity. 


Standards for reclamation of linear surface disturbances 
are adequate to mitigate any potential impact to wild horses 
through vegetative removal. Impacts due to the actual loca- 
tion of linear facilities and the attendant human activity that 
goes with them are more problematic. 


Without restriction on the actual location of these types of 
facilities it is likely that they would be located in areas of 
important habitat for wild horses. The most important of these 
are permanent water sources. Linear facilities would not be 
located on a pond; however if located immediately adjacent to 
a water source, could reduce its utility or totally preclude wild 
horse use of the water, if human activity is too disturbing. An 
impact such as this becomes cumulative when more animals 
must use fewer water sources and therefore less habitat, at 
some point competition would ensue, animals would die, and 
habitat quality may be altered for wild horses and other 


species. 


Assessment of grazing allotments for conformance with 
Standards for Healthy Rangelands and implementation of 
appropriate actions to address non-conformance would be 
beneficial to wild horses and their habitat. Other appropriate 
actions proposed for livestock grazing may include additional 
fencing. Very little fencing presently exists within the wild 
horse herd management area and the entire planning area. 
Fencing within the wild horse herd management area could 
cause negative impacts to wild horse use of traditional habitats 
disrupting migration patterns and overall wild horse distribu- 
tion. However, by policy any new fences in the wild horse 
herd management area can not interfere with the wild and free- 
roaming nature of the wild horses. 


Reductions in livestock use has the most potential to 
produce benefits to wild horses and their habitat in the short 
term. Under this alternative this tool would only be used if it 
is the only appropriate action that can address non-conform- 
ance with the standards for healthy rangelands and guidelines 
for livestock grazing. Any forage or water use competition 
between wild horse and domestic livestock would continue. 


Current seasons of use by domestic livestock would con- 
tinue. There would be no additional impact to wild horses 
from this action. 


Changes in class of livestock could be beneficial to wild 
horses or produce negative impacts. Whether the actual 
impact is positive or negative, and the scope of the impact is 
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largely dependant upon what class of animal is being consid- 
ered. Generally, dietary overlap, and habitat preference 
between wild horses and cattle are greater than for wild horses 
and sheep. Therefore, as a rule, if cattle are converted to sheep 
it would benefit wild horses. Conversely, conversion from 
sheep to cattle would have negative impacts on wild horses. 


Removal of areas unsuitable for livestock grazing from the 
forage base for domestic livestock would benefit wild horses 
and their habitat. Other beneficial actions under this alterna- 
tive include the establishment of use limits of 50 percent on 
key upland and riparian forage species, establishing PFC as 
minimum acceptable level for stream function, and the inclu- 
sion of riparian desired plant communities in grazing manage- 
ment plans. 


The decision to not conduct vegetation treatments, where 
these treatments have the potential to improve wild horse 
habitat is a negative impact. To construct no new range 
improvements is mostly positive to wild horses with the 
exception of water developments within the wild horse herd 
management area where additional water would improve 
habitat quality and wild horse distribution. 


The minimal amount of surface disturbance expected to 
result from predicted oil and gas activity would cause negli- 
gible impact to wild horse habitat. Some temporary or 
permanent displacement from areas experiencing increased 
human activity due to mineral development would occur. 
Most of the wild horse herd management area is located in 
areas of low potential for hydrocarbon development and wild 
horses tend to adapt to human presence over time; however, 
exactly where development would occur could have a major 
influence on the level of impact on wild horses. If activity is 
located outside the wild horse herd management area and 
away from critical habitats, there would be negligible impact 
to wild horses. Should activity be increased inside the wild 
horse herd management area and be located on critical habi- 
tats, impacts to wild horses due to oil and gas development 
could occur. 


Large scale mining of locatable minerals would have the 
potential to negatively affect wild horses. Mines by their 
nature are very single use developments that are long term in 
nature. Once a pit is opened the area of the pit no longer 
provides habitat for wild horses. Dredging or placer mining 
Causes negative impacts on streams which could pose serious 
threats to the long-term viability of wiid horse habitat in the 
wild horse herd management area. Salable mineral activity is 
not expected to have any impact on wild horses. 


Many of the planned actions to mitigate or limit impacts to 
surface resources from surface disturbing activities have been 
discussed in other sections (minerals, reclamation, livestock 
grazing, and lands and realty management). Under all alter- 
natives, controls on surface disturbance benefit wild horses 
and their habitat. The alternatives vary only in the degree of 
benefit. Alternative B and the Preferred Alternative are more 
beneficial than are the No Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


Establishment of a one-half mile buffer around the pro- 
posed wild horse viewing area would protect the public’s 
ability to enjoy their wild and free-roaming horses in a natural 
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setting. It would also increase the likelihood that wild horses 
would be in the vicinity of the viewing area more often. 


Developing Desired Plant Communities within grazing 
allotments that provide adequate forage for wild horses would 
be beneficial. Most vegetative treatments would have posi- 
tive impacts on wild horses and their habitat. 


Management actions to stabilize and conserve soils, in- 
crease vegetative production, maintain or improve surface 
and ground water quality, and to maintain or improve wet- 
lands, floodplains and riparian areas would benefit wild 
horses and their habitat. Under all alternatives, improvement 
of the soil, vegetation, and water resources benefit wild horses 
and their habitat. The alternatives vary only in the degree of 
benefit. Alternative B and the Preferred Alternative are more 
beneficial than are the No Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


Core Area 


The impact on wild horses would be the same as described 
for the Preferred Alternative. Only a very small portion of the 
Great Divide Horse Herd Management Area lies within the 
core area, connectivity areas, and the ACECs. Due to the 
limited area of overlap with the wild horse herd management 
area, it is anticipated that no impact to wild horses or their 
habitat would result from these activities. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Under all alternatives, no significant cumulative impacts to 
wild horses and wild horse management are anticipated. 


Wildlife Impacts 


Effects from air quality, cultural, fire, off-road vehicles, 
reclamation, recreation, special status species plants, surface 
disturbance, vegetation, watershed/water quality, and wild 
horse herd management would be the same as described for 
the Preferred Alternative. 


The effects from lands and realty actions would be similar 
to those discussed in the Preferred Alternative. In addition, 
preventing activity in the core area would benefit wildlife and 
wildlife habitats by preventing disturbance and disruption in 
this area. 


Although no surface disturbance would occur in the core 
under this alternative, potential exists for increased access 
into the core due to roads surrounding this area being opened 
year round by adjacent oil and gas development, coalbed 
methane development, and increased mining activities. 


Steamboat Mountain, Oregon Buttes, and Continental Peak 
would be closed to communication sites which would benefit 
big game, especially during winter periods. 


Locatable mineral activity (mining) in and around parturi- 
tion areas in the Oregon Buttes area has the potential to 
decrease the availability of these areas for calving and fawn- 
ing. This particularly applies to the activities that might occur 
in or near aspen stands associated with the parturition areas. 
These areas are also important toa variety of raptors, neotropical 
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birds, and other wildlife and is a rare habitat type in the 
planning area. Although current activities are seasonal with 
little or no activity during the winter, mining activities could 
continue at the current rate, or even increase during the 
fawning and calving periods causing displacement of ani- 
mals. 


The effects from livestock grazing would be similar to 
those discussed in the Preferred Alternative except that no 
new livestock water developments would be authorized. This 
would benefit big game species by reducing the competition 
for forage, while helping sage grouse by increasing the re- 
sidual herbaceous cover needed for nesting and brood rearing. 


No surface disturbing activities in the core area would 
protect some of the most pristine and important habitat for all 
wildlife species that inhabit the planning area. However, the 
core area alone can not support big game numbers agreed to 
by BLM, WGFD, and the public under this alternative. Leas- 
ing outside the core with the prescriptions listed in Table 2-10 
would not adequately protect big game habitat or assure a 
viable elk herd would still occur in the area due to habitat 
fragmentation and human disturbance. 


Under this alternative, 89 wells would be drilled over the 
life of the plan. Because the core area is unavailable under this 
alternative, most development would occur within the migra- 
tion corridors identified by the WGFD. This would increase 
traffic and add additional oil/gas field activities into the field 
of view of the Steamboat Mountain elk herd and other wildlife 
species. Seasonal mitigation for surface disturbing activities 
(November 15 to April 30 for crucial winter range and May | 
to June 30 for parturition areas) would not provide adequate 
long-term protection for big game. Normal operations and 
activities conducted during the production phase and during 
crucial winter periods could interfere with big game use of 
winter ranges. In addition, animal access (migration) to key 
winter ranges could be disrupted or interrupted, resulting in 
risk to the long-term survival of the area’s elk herd. These 
impacts could include abandonment of habitat, increased 
mortality, and a decrease in successful fawn and calf rearing. 


Lack of constraints on road densities under this alternative 
would likely eliminate elk use from areas with road densities 
greater than 0.5 mile of all weather roads per square mile. 
Studies have shown elk areas on the Bighorn National Forest 
that averaged ().43 mile of road per square mile, while areas 
that had road densities greater than 0.5 mile of road per square 
mile showed greatly reduced use by elk (Sawyer 1997). This 
study was conducted where forested habitat occurs. There is 
much less cover for elk in the planning area, and disturbance 
due to roads is expected to be greater. 


Plowing of roads in the winter and early spring would 
adversely affect big game use of wintering habitats. Habitats 
could be abandoned and big game could receive additional 
stress from being displaced during harsh winter conditions. 


Visual resource management effects would be the same as 
the Preferred Alternative, except that fewer acres would be 
managed as VRM Class II. 


Not offering any new oil and gas leases in the core area 
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would provide the best long-term protection for wildlife and 
wildlife habitat in this area; however, leasing outside the core 
and development outside the core could adversely affect 
wildlife populations, particularly elk, to the point where the 
population may not be sustained in this area. Potential exists 
for adverse impacts to the connectivity area and further 
fragmentation of this habitat from developments outside the 
core. Riparian management would benefit wildlife and wild- 
life habitat, but not to the extent of Alternative B and the 
Preferred Alternative. 


Continued livestock grazing practices could adversely 
affect wildlife and wildlife habitat, especially with continued 
early turnout dates. Not constructing livestock grazing im- 
provements should benefit wildlife habitat as no surface 
would be disturbed, and livestock would not concentrate in 
areas with water developments. However, continued concen- 
trations could occur on existing water sources as no new 
developments would be constructed. 


Maximum road densities would not be established and 
transportation planning would be minimal, which would 
adversely affect wildlife and wildlife habitat outside the core 
area. 


Impacts to Fisheries Resources 


The effects to air quality management, hazardous materials 
management, off-road vehicle management, recreation re- 
source management, special status species management, veg- 
etation management, visual resource management, water- 
shed/water quality management, and wild horse herd manage- 
ment would be the same as the Preferred Alternative. 


Management of cultural resources are generally for the 
protection or preservation of such sites. These types of 
actions, if they occur at or near streams, generally would also 
benefit these also. Impacts from excavations of cultural sites 
as described in the Preferred Alternative would apply for this 
alternative also. 


Impacts from lands and realty management actions would 
be similar to those described for the Preferred Alternative. 
There would be more surface disturbance with realty actions 
in the No Action Alternative. Adequate mitigation (barriers, 
culverts, re-vegetation, etc.) would be implemented in order 
to keep the negative impacts short term. The lack of avoidance 
areas for rights-of-way would allow impacts to sensitive 
resources. 


Fisheries are directly affected by the condition of riparian 
areas. Refer to the Riparian/Wetland section under Vegeta- 
tion Management in this chapter. As riparian condition 
declines, so too does fish habitat quality. 


The RMP removed AUMs for graz'~ 
agement exclosures. This should allow: .. 
the riparian area in the upper 4 exc! “ay meadow) on 
Pacific Creek and maintainthefishh — +. fortrout. Recovery 
of degraded habitats would not be as rapid as with the 
Preferred Alternative but otherwise impacts are the same. 


| special man- 
(ac Maintenance of 


The drilling of gas wells would require local water sources 
for drilling and completion. It is assumed that all water used 
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for drilling and completion of wells within the Green River 
and Sweetwater River basins would have been part of the 
surface flows of the Colorado River or Platte River, respec- 
tively, or of its tributaries (though that would not always be the 
case). The estimate for the amount of water needed on each 
deep well is 2.0 acre-feet. Of the 89 wells in this alternative, 
15 are shaliow coalbed methane, 10 are deep coalbed methane 
wells located entirely within the Great Divide Basin (Red 
Desert), and the remaining 64 are standard deep gas wells. For 
these 64 wells it is estimated that 75 percent would be within 
the Green River Basin, 23 percent would be within the Great 
Divide Basin (Red Desert), and 2 percent would be within the 
Sweetwater River drainage (Platte River). Water use for these 
64 wells, would total 128 acre-feet in 20 years or 6.4 acre-feet/ 
year. This would total 4.8 acre-feet/year in the Colorado River 
drainage and 0.13 acre-feet/year in the Platte River drainage. 
The water depletion effects of the 15 shallow coalbed methane 
is the same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


There are 15 coalbed methane wells that may be drilled on 
existing leases within the planning area within the next 3 to 5 
years. The impact of these wells is described in the Preferred 
Alternative. 


The depletion of water from the Colorado River drainage 
and its effect on T&E fish species downstream is described in 
the Green River RMP Record of Decision (see page 209, 
USDI 1997) and the Biological Assessment (Appendix | 1) for 
this document. 


Impacts from other types of mineral activity are the same 
as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Only positive long-term benefits are anticipated from 
wildlife management activities. Prescribed fire impacts to 
benefit watershed, vegetation, and habitat are described in the 
other sections. There are no specific fisheries activities 
planned in the planning area. Stipulations to protect and 
enhance wildlife habitat includes riparian areas and streams 
and result in positive impacts (e.g., increased plant species 
diversity and age structure, increased density, better produc- 
tion, decreased erosion, runoff and sedimentation, more avail- 
able habitat, better water quality, etc.). 


All other management stipulations as developed in the 
Green River RMP apply. This should result in positive 
impacts for riparian areas and fisheries. 


Core Area 


Under this alternative, the core area (about 80,410 acres) 
would be closed to oil and gas leasing, development, surface 
disturbing and disruptive activities. This would benefit wild- 
life and their crucial habitats in many ways and would make 
maintenance of this elk herd population objective very likely. 
The impacts to fisheries are the same described in the general 
impacts for the No Action Alternative. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Management actions under this alternative would result in 
fewer adverse impacts to wildlife habitats than Alternative A, 
but more than Alternative B. Protection would be provided in 
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the core area; however, developments and activities outside 
the core area would adversely affect wildlife habitat, particu- 
larly big game habitat. 


Developments and human presence would continue to 
remove and fragment wildlife habitats outside the core area, 
areas closed to leasing (about 197,470 acres), and closed to 
surface uses (about 30,580 acres). Demands on public lands 
from recreationists would continue to increase, resulting in 
less unoccupied and undisturbed areas which would increase 
wildlife displacement over the long term. More access would 
be provided into crucial habitats which would cause addi- 
tional displacement. 


With 117,000 acres of nondiscretionary closure, about 
197,410 acres would be closed to oil and gas leasing and 
development. 


Although about one-third of the planning area would be 
closed to leasing or surface disturbing and disrupting activi- 
ties, not all of the closed areas occur in crucial habitats, nor are 
they interconnected. This development could occur in crucial 
habitats and in areas that connect these crucial habitats (con- 
nectivity area), fragmenting habitat and displacing wildlife. 


Seasonal constraints would continue to be used to mitigate 
impacts to wildlife from human activities during crucial 
periods and provide short-term protection for wildlife. Long- 
term maintenance and operations activity in crucial wildlife 
habitats would continue to cause displacement of wildlife 
from crucial habitats, including disruption of nesting, fawning 
and calving areas, and crucial big game winter habitats. 
Increased access for recreationists due to development of new 
roads would magnify the negative impacts to wildlife and 
their habitats. This would make the protection of the core area 
and related crucial habitat more important. 


Surface disturbing activities would continue to cause long- 
term losses of wildlife habitat. Overall, less acreage would be 
disturbed than under Alternative A, but more than Alternative 
B or the Preferred Alternative. 


Adverse impacts to crucial wildlife habitats (e.g., riparian 
areas, crucial winter ranges, parturition areas, game bird 
winter concentration areas, etc.) from livestock grazing would 
increase if all current nonuse AUMs are activated. These 
adverse impacts would be severe in crucial winter ranges 
where other commodity uses such as mining or oil and gas 
development is taking place. Placement of livestock into 
these crucial habitats or concentrating livestock in crucial 
habitats where vegetation has been decreased due to commod- 
ity development would resuli in less forage available for big 
game animals during winter periods. This would be especially 
critical in severe winters. These impacts could be reduced 
through implemeniation of new AMPs and/or revision of 
maiiagement in old AMPs to include riparian objectives and 
implementation of actions associated with standar's and 
guideline: assessments. 


Potential exists for impacts to the migrational capabilities 
of the Subletie Antelope herd; however, these effects should 
not be significant. Fragmentation of habitat areas and dis- 
placement from existing migration corridors due to roads and 
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increased activity could occur; however, this development in 
crucial antelope habitat is anticipated to be minimal. Adverse 
impacts could occur when winter conditions are extremely 
severe (similar to the winters of 1978 and 1983). Sufficient 
habitat and open space would continue to be provided for 
antelope under this Alternative. 


Management prescriptions for wildlife resources, water- 
shed, visual resources, and off-road vehicle use would provide 
long-term benefits to wildlife populations and habitats. Fire 
(natural or prescribed) would result in a short-term loss of 
habitat, but could benefit habitat in the long term. Wildfire 
could result in a long-term loss of habitat and aspen stands if 
these areas are not fenced following a fire. Livestock would 
not be allowed to graze the burned area immediately after the 
fire, which would benefit wildlife and wildlife habitat. 


Surface mining can result in an irreversible irretrievable 
loss of wetlands, springs, and parturition areas, and although 
mitigation occurs, the original site is lost; however, only about 
53 acres are anticipated to be disturbed by mining exploration 
activity. Major road development also results in irretrievable 
losses of habitat as they are generally permanent structures. 
The impacts from road development would be less than from 
Alternative A. 


Habitat fragmentation, particularly for big game, would 
occur in some areas, especially in areas with many access 
roads and surface disturbances. Transportation routes tend to 
dissect habitats and can act as barriers to some species, 
especially in severe winter conditions. This can also increase 
the accessibility to the generai public into areas that have 
previously been somewhat inaccessible to vehicles. This 
would become more important and increase adverse effects to 
wildlife as increased demands for use of public lands occur. 
Migration routes could be altered, changing some traditional 
use patterns on a local level. Seclusion areas for wildlife 
would become smaller and more dispersed in some areas. 
Increased oil and gas activity, especially in areas with reduced 
spacing (40- and 80-acre spacing) would preclude use of some 
of these areas by wildlife species, especially deer and elk. This 
could diminish the ability to maintain current population 
objectives for big game species; however, protection of the 
core area and associated habitat would mitigate some of these 
effects. 


A summary of impacts to the individual species that may be 
affected by actions in the planning area follows. 


Activity in the planning area would not significantly affect 
antelope migration. The main migration area is on the western 
edge of the planning area, which has low to moderate potential 
for minera! development and activity in the crucial winter 
range is not anticipated io be significant. Activities in main 
migration areas during winici periods can cause stress to the 
herd, which could have a direct effect on the physical condi- 
tion of the animals upon arriving on crucial winter range, and 
their ability to survive severe winter conditions. 


Accessibility and usability of crucial winter range is not the 
only contributing concern for this antelope herd. Accessibil- 
ity and use of summer and transition ranges could also become 
more of a problem in the future. 
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The Steamboat elk herd is very susceptible to displacement 
by human activities because of the lack of hiding and escape 
cover. No development proposals and other permanent uses 
in the core area makes maintenance of this herd population 
objective very likely. Road construction and increased access 
into remote areas outside the core could also increase use by 
the general public impacting this desert elk herd. With 
effective mitigation (such as remote or off-site facility place- 
ment, and seasonally restricting human activity to reduce 
access and traffic) applied to activity in crucial habitat and 
calving areas, the herd objective levels could be sustained. 


Studies have shown that there is direct competition for 
forage between mule deer and cattle for saltbush and winterfat 
on crucial winter range. Although use by cattle generally 
occurs in the spring or summer months, low plant vigor has 
generally resulted in little regrowth which makes these pre- 
ferred vegetation types unavailable during winter months. 
Studies have also shown that sagebrush makes up a large 
component of the deer’s winter diet; however, this does not 
mean deer prefer it over other shrub species such as service- 
berry, mountain mahogany, and bitterbrush. Control of wild- 
fire is largely responsible for the loss of key shrub species and 
the even-aged condition of sagebrush communities. 


Increasing amounts of vegetation removal in crucial winter 
range by development activity compounds the problem of 
poor crucial winter range condition. Although many acres are 
returned to production by reclamation practices, almost all of 
this acreage contains forage either unusable by deer or of a 
different composition that may not provide the same nutri- 
tional benefits as the original forage. Shrubs planted during 
reclamation may take many years to return these habitats to a 
condition that provides usable forage for the deer. Loss of 
vegetation due to development activities has resulted in a 
reduction in available habitat and can result in increasing 
competition between livestock and wildlife for remaining 
vegetation. Oil and gas development and other developments 
(powerlines, pipelines) also result in decreased opportunities 
to use fire as a treatment tool to rejuvenate decadent plant 
communities, due to safety concerns. 


The population numbers for Steamboat herd are below the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Department objective level. Al- 
though deer are probably more tolerant of human activities 
than elk, any large increase in development activities such as 
those associated with oi! and gas development, could affect 
meeting the objective for this herd unit. The habitat at this 
time may not be capable of achieving the population objective 
for this herd given the development activity that has occurred 
in this portion of the herd area. However, closing the core area 
to surface disturbing and disruptive activities would reduce 
adverse effects to mule deer. Also, because this herd area is 
predominantly a desert type environment, areas for good fawn 
rearing are scarce. Direct competition between elk and deer 
for these parturition and winter use areas is probably more 
prevalent here than in most herd areas. 


Fisheries 


Lands actions (rights-of-way for roads, pipelines, water 
diversions, well pads), livestock management and minerals 
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development of ali types have the greatest individual impact 
to fisheries. The combinatvon of these actions compounds the 
effects that the mparian area and the streams have to accom- 
modate. The health of the nparian areas is related to water 
quality and the quality of fishery habitat. Effects include 
increased peak flows, increased sediment loads, chemicals, 
decreased vigor in riparian plants, structural changes in ripar- 
ian plant communities, unstable stream banks, etc. Under this 
alternative, currently, all possible mitigation measures to 
correct problems in riparian/wetland areas are not being 
applied. With the assumptions of this alternative in effect, 
reversing the downward trends or correcting the problems in 
the riparian areas might be achievable but the progress may be 
very slow in coming and not constitute a “significant” rate. 


Special Management Areas 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and Special R - 
reation Management Area 


Impacts would be the same as described in the Pr —s ed 
Alternative, except the effects from oil and gas and cu uoed 
methane development would not occur and the ORV open 
area would not change in size. Adverse effects would occur 
to oil and gas operations due to increased costs and lost drilling 


opportunities. 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC 


Under this alternative, existing oil and gas leases would not 
be developed and new leases would not be issued. Under this 
alternative, impacts from oil and gas activities would be less 
than any of the other alternatives; however, impacts to oil and 
gas operations would be greatest for this alternative. 


Closing Steamboat Mountain ACEC to communication 
sites and mineral material sales would enhance BLM efforts 
to manage wildlife, visual, and heritage resources of all kinds. 


No additional withdrawals than those identified in the 
RMP would preclude the opportunity for future withdrawals 
which could slightly diminish BLM’s ability to manage and 
protect wildlife resources and heritage resources of all kinds. 


The benefits from livestock grazing management actions 
would not be as great as for the Preferred Alternative. 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC 


The Grecn River RMP and other management document 
prescriptions would significantly enhance BLM efforts to 
manage and protect heritage resources of all kinds. 


An assessment of the amount of exploration and develop- 
ment activity that could occur if restrictions were not in place 
can not be made. An unknown number of potential drilling 
locations would not be available due to this restriction. Extra 
drillisg and development costs would be required to meet 
restrictions placed on activity in this area. Extra costs would 
include relocating well pads; redesignitig access rovies, well 
pads, and production facilities: and directionally driliing 
some wells to reach potentiai reservoirs from off-site loca- 
tions. Impacts from restrictions placed just on lands in this 
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ACEC would not be great enough to meet established signifi- 
cance criteria. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC 


Impacts to the White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC would 
be the same as those described for the Preferred Alternative. 


Red Desert Watershed Area 


No livestock water developments would be constructed 
throughout the area. This would reduce the effects of live- 
stock water development construction and livestock use of the 
immediate and surrounding area. However, this would limit 
the use of such developments as a grazing management tool 
and could adversely affect livestock operations. These effects 
would be more than for the Preferred Alternative. 


Portions of the watershed would be closed to oil and gas 
leasing which would benefit sensitive resources but adversely 
affect oil and gas operations. 


Road densities for all weather roads would not be estab- 
lished which could adversely affect wildlife, cultural, and 
other sensitive resource values through increased road con- 
struction and traffic. 


ALTERNATIVEA 
Cultural Impacts 


Impacts to cultural resources from air quality management, 
fire management, hazardous materials, monitoring and recla- 
mation practices, off-road vehicle and recreation use, special 
Status species Management, vegetation management, and wild 
horses would be the same as described in the Preferred 
Alternative. 


Impacts to cultural resources from cultural resource man- 
agement actions would be the same as described in the No 
Action Alternative. 


Seasonal restrictions and other mitigative measures ap- 
plied to lands and realty actions generally have beneficial 
effects to cultural resources by limiting or otherwise control- 
ling surface disturbing activities. Special management pre- 
scriptions for Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, such 
as the South Pass Historic Landscape and White Mountain 
Petroglyphs are generally protective in nature and tend to 
benefit cultural resources. 


Impacts to cultural resources from rights-of-way authori- 
zations would be the same as described in the No Action 
Alternative. Cultural resources in general would be some- 
what vulnerable to damage from rights-of-ways, permits and 
leases in certain areas including Indian Gap, Monument 
Ridge, White Mountain and the face of Steamboai Mountain. 
Areas identified as respected places by Native Americans, and 
the surrounding terrain could suffer from surface disturbing 
activities. The negative effects of these changes in the 
landscape could be somewhat, but probably not totally, miti- 
gated. 
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Impacts to cultural resources from withdrawals would be 
the same as described in the No Action Alternative. With- 
drawals prescribed in the Green River RMP would slightly 
enhance efforts to protect heritage resources of all kinds. 


Access acquisition prescribed in the Green River RMP 
would slightly improve efforts to manage heritage resources 
of all kinds. 


Dispersed livestock grazing generally is fairly benign so 
far as impacts to cultural resources are concerned. Severe 
overgrazing can accelerate erosion and thus destroy the soil 
matrix in which archaeological resources are situated. Over- 
grazing could also adversely affect places such as the South 
Pass Historic Landscape by drastically changing the vegeta- 
tive component of the viewshed. However, grazing within 
regulated limits usually would not adversely affect cultural 
resources. 


Managing water for livestock operations can affect cul- 
tural resources. Spring improvements and construction of 
reservoirs can destroy archaeological resources because they 
disturb the soil matrix in which they are situated. Generaily, 
spring developments tend to be more detrimental than other 
kinds of water developments because the water source was 
often attractive to prehistoric and historic inhabitants of the 
region. Conversely, reservoirs are usually situated in drainage 
bottoms that tend to have been disturbed by alluvial action and 
are less likely to have soil deposits that could harbor intact 
archaeological materials. 


Piping water from springs generally is beneficial to cul- 
tural resources both because it protects the natural appearance 
and setting of the water source and because it prevents 
livestock trampling in the immediate area. However, tram- 
pling can be increased in localized areas around troughs, 
fences, water gates, salt block placements and similar facili- 
ties that tend to concentrate livestock in small areas. This 
accelerated trampling can sometimes be detrimental to cul- 
tural resources. 


Livestock rubbing against rock art panels and historic 
structures such as those at Crookston Ranch and the Rock 
Cabin could severely damage, or completely destroy those 
resources. 


Impacts to cultural resources from minerals management 
activities would be similar to those described in the No Action 
Alternative. Development of 125 projected oil and gas wells 
and associated facilities would approximately double the 
chances for these activities to adversely affect cultural re- 
sources of all kinds. Enhanced management prescriptions, 
including additional 1/4 mile protection around areas identi- 
fied by Native Americans as respected places would mitigate 
these potential adverse effects to some degree. 


There would be a slight potential for salable mineral 
development to adversely affeci heritage resource values. 
Locatable mineral development has a potential to impaci 
efforts to manage heritage resources; this is especially so with 
regard to South Pass Historic Landscape and Native American 
respected areas. 





Impacts to cultural resources from geophysical exploration 
activities would be the same as described in the No Action 
Alternative. Geophysical operations would have a slight 
potential to impact heritage resources of all kinds. 


Impacts to cultural resources from surface disturbing ac- 
tivities would be similar to those described in the No Action 
Alternative. However, impacts would be somewhat greater as 
more surface disturbing activities associated with livestock 
facility development and mineral development would occur. 
No Surface Occupancy (NSO) stipulations would generally 
enhance protection of all kinds of heritage resources. 


Impacts to cultural resources from transportation planning 
would be similar to those described in the No Aciiou Alterna- 
tive. Transportation planning would generally enhance ef- 
forts to protect heritage resources of ail kinds. However, more 
roads and facilities could be placed in a wider variety of areas, 
which has the potential to affect a greater number of cultura! 
resources. 


The impacts to cuitural resources from visual resource 
management would be similar to those described for the No 
Action Alternative. Changing the VRM class for farmlands 
within Eden Valley from Class [fl to Class [IV would not 
appreciably affect heritage resources in that area. 


Impacts to cultural resources from watershed management 
activities would be the same as described in the No Action 
Alternative. 


Adverse effects to wildiife and riparian habitat would be 
somewhat detrimental to the overall appreciation of heritage 
resources within their environmental context. 


Core Area 


Impacts on cultural resources within the core area wouid be 
the same as described for the general area. More activity 
would occur in the core area than under the No Action 
Alternative. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts would be the same as described for the 
No Action Alternative, except the 1/4 mile avoidance radius 
around Native American respected places would lessen po- 
tential impacts to those heritage resources. However, there 
would be a greater amount of surface disturbance overall 
which could increase disturbance of cultural resources. 


Paleontologicai Impacts 


Compared to any of the alternatives being analyzed, Alter- 
native A would allow the most ground disturbance, both 
inside and outside the core area. New oil and gas leases would 
he issued throughout the planning area. with some having ano 
surface occupancy stipulation. Existing oi! and gas leases 
would be developed in the core and general area. As inthe No 
Action Alternative, transportation planning would not include 
rood density limitations. Yearlong access to oi] and gas 
facilities would be allowed. Under this alternative. known 
scientifically significant fossil sites within the planning area 
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would be closed to surface disturbing activity, which would 
effectively preserve them for future study. 


The type of direct and indirect impacts described for the 
Preferred Alternative are the same for Alternative A. The 
magnitude of the impacts under Alternative A would be the 
greatest of any alternative. 


Core Area 


Alternative A opens more public land to development 
witin ibe core area than any other alternative being analyzed. 
Activities associated with new cil and gas leases and existing 
leases anu new livestock grazing developments ali contribute 
to the additional acreage that could de disturbed. The magni- 
tude of the impact from this development would be the 
greatest among the alternatives. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The type of cumulative impacts described in the Preferred 
Alternative would be the same for Alternative A. The magni- 
tude of these impacts would be the greatest among any of the 
alternative being analyzed. 


Fire Impacts 


The impacts to fire management activities would be the 
same as described for the Preferred Alternative except that the 
fewest restrictions for resource protection would be applied to 
fire management activities. 


Lands Impacts 


Right-of-way holders would have the most flexibility and 
opportunity for locating and routing rights-of-way under this 
alternative. However, right-of-way placement would be im- 
pacted by exclusion, avoidance, and areas closed to surface 
occupancy, and those areas with seasonal resirictions. The 
efiects would be the least under this alternative as fewer acres 
would be considered avoidance or exclusion zreas. 


The exclusion of rights-of-way within the South Pass 
Historic Landscape vista (about 23,640 acres) would continue 
to have a major impact if activity should increase in this area 
since rights-of-way in exclusion areas would not be allowed 
unless mandated by law. Large avoidance areas would have 
a simiiar impact as avoidance of areas may require a longer 
route which would affect viher offsite areas and increase costs 
to the applicant. About 146,180 acres or 26 percent of the 
planning area would be avoidance areas for rights-of-way and 
about 27,120 acres or 4 percent of the planning area would be 
excluded from rights-of-way activities. Additional mitigation 
may also be applied to activities that may occur in all avoid- 
ance areas, also increasing project costs and the amount of 
time needed to complete projects (Table 4-23). 


Areas closed to surface occupancy (about 30,580 acres or 
5S percent of the planning area) preciude placement of rights- 
of-way because surface disturbing and disrupting activities 
are not allowed. Most of these areas are small and scattered 
throughout the planning area and can be easily avoided. Large 
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areas with NSO restrictions have the same effect as large 
exclusion areas. 


The effects to communication site holders would be less 
than for the No Action Alternative as more areas would be 
available for the placement of these facilities. Although no 
interest has been indicated, sites could be placed on Steamboat 
Mountain, which could facilitate communication activity 
around the area. 


Seasonal restrictions and other mitigation measures to 
protect resource values and threatened and endangered spe- 
cies (T&E) would impact rights-of-way by restricting loca- 
tion or timing of construction. 


The possibility of high dust levels resulting from use of 
unpaved access roads would necessitate stipulations to con- 
trol dust. All construction rights-of-way as well as access road 
rights-of-way would include a stipulation requiring that the 
holder meet Federal and State air quality standards. 


Land tenure adjustments would occur only if the benefits 
outweigh any adverse impacts, and if there are no significant 
impacts which cannot be mitigated. About 4,721 acres have 
been identified as possibly suitable for disposal/acquisition 
(USDI 1997). 


The withdrawal of about 37,290 acres identified for with- 
drawal in the Green River RMP, would preclude disposal, 
entry, and mineral location in those areas. Withdrawals for 
more than 5,000 acres would require notification of Congress. 
Existing withdrawals would be reviewed and those which no 
longer serve the purpose for which they were withdrawn, 
would be revoked. These lands would then be open for 
disposal, entry, and mineral location. About 211,130 acres 
would open to mineral location that previously were not 
available for this activity. Potential for mining claim activity 
is low except in the South Pass Area. This action would 
benefit mining claimants by allowing mining claim activity on 
areas that were previously closed. 


There is adequate vehicle access on the existing roads and 
trails to the lands in the planning review area. Closing or 
restricting specific areas to protect public health and safety 
should not cause severe adverse effects to vehicle users 
because so much of the area is currently accessible and such 
closures would likely be few. Implementing the ORV desig- 
nations would keep vehicles on designated routes which could 
result in traveling further to get to a destination, but should not 
preclude accessing an area. Foot and horse traffic would not 
be affected. 


Impacts to rights-of-way and other lands actions for the 
South Pass Historic Landscape would be the same as dis- 
cussed in the general impact section. 


The impacts to rights-of-way for the Oregon Buttes and 
White Mountain Petroglyphs ACECs would be the same as 
discussed for exclusion and areas with NSO restrictions. The 
impacts to other lands actions would be the same as discussed 
for the general area. 
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Core Area 


New activities would be allowed within the core area, and 
new rights-of-way would be issued for actions within the core 
area. Large avoidance areas (Greater Sand Dunes ACEC) 
would require routing rights-of-way around this portion of the 
core area. This would affect other offsite areas and increase 
costs to the applicant. Land tenure, withdrawal, and access 
impacts would be the same as described for the general area. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The combined actions of about 146,180 acres of avoidance 
and about 27,210 acres of exclusion area would affect right- 
of-way placement but not as much as identified in the No 
Action Alternative as there are less contiguous acres of 
avoidance areas. Long linear rights-of-way particularly would 
be affected by potentially longer routes increasing construc- 
tion costs, but this would be less than for the No Action 
Alternative. 


Withdrawal of 37,290 acres would preclude disposal, 
entry, and mineral location. Revocation of about 211,130 
withdrawn acres would allow for entry and mineral location, 
and consideration of land disposal. 


Lands would be irreversibly lost to the public land base 
when sold or exchanged. However, under exchanges, lands of 
comparable value would be obtained. 


Livestock Grazing Impacts 


Impacts to livestock grazing from air quality management, 
cultural and paleontological management, healthy range- 
lands, monitoring and reclamation practices, off-road vehicle 
and recreation use, special status species management, threat- 
ened and endangered species management, weeds, wild horses, 
and wilderness management would be the same as described 
in the Preferred Alternative. 


With the increase in the number of oil and gas wells drilled 
(110 gas wells and 15 shallow coalbed methane wells), there 
would be an estimated 2,700 acres of disturbance. Net long- 
term disturbance would be about 600 acres. The impacts 
would vary upon the location, timing, and size of disturbance 
caused by the wells or unit. However, the overall net long- 
term disturbance would be minimal. 


Additional impacts might occur due to increased traffic, 
causing livestock to move from an area, which could cause 
stress, or even death from vehicle and heavy machinery 
collisions. There is also a potential for livestock to become 
trapped in reserve pits and dying. Due to the requirements for 
fencing such pits, this effect should be minimal. 


Opening roads into previously inaccessible areas would 
benefit permittees access into areas and facilitate manage- 
ment of livestock. Livestock could also utilize access routes 
to trail into these areas. Additional water sources could be 
provided through oil and gas development and would benefit 
livestock grazing. This could partially offset no new water 
sources being developed specifically for livestock. 
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Impacts to livestock from Hard Rock Mining (Locatables), 
Gravel or other pits (salables), and Coal, Sodium, or Oil Shale 
Exploration and Development (leasables) would be the same 
as described in the Preferred Alternative. These activities 
would not pose a concern for livestock production and man- 
agemeit. 


With the increase of production, the likelihood of a hazard- 
ous spill would increase over the Preferred Alternative. How- 
ever, mitigation to contain and cleanup any spill or accident as 
soon as possible, should keep any effects minimal. 


Lands and realty actions would affect livestock the same as 
under the Preferred Alternative. Additionally, about 84,420 
acres would be closed to rights-of-way which would benefit 
livestock by protecting available forage. 


Suitability of the planning area would mostly affect the 
class of livestock. Some areas are more suitable for cattle 
while other areas are more appropriate for sheep. Slopes 
greater than 20 percent are usually only accessible to sheep 
while the lower lying areas are more accessible to cattle 
grazing. Distance to water is also more critical for cattle than 
for sheep. Omitting areas of little or no productivity or very 
steep slopes might have an impact on the livestock operators 
by a reduction in adjudicated AUMs. However, this would 
decrease the potential overutilization of the vegetation in 
other areas. With sheep and cattle there is a diverse range of 
forage needs which separates each class of livestock. One area 
may indeed be unsuitable for one class of livestock but very 
suitable to another. 


Salting for distribution of livestock could require some 
effort in planning and proper placement but would aid in the 
distribution of forage utilization and reduce impacts to other 
resources such as wildlife, water quality, and riparian re- 
sources. 


Vegetative treatments beneficial to wildlife would also be 
beneficial to livestock. Burning or using chemicals to reduce 
sagebrush would only increase the forage for both livestock 
and some species of wildlife. New treatments for livestock 
would benefit livestock management. 


In the foreseeable future any proposed livestock manage- 
ment facility submitted by the livestock operators would be 
assessed by an interdisciplinary team to insure that they 
comply with the land use plans and the JMHCAP. Livestock 
water could be developed which would enhance livestock 
grazing management flexibility, improve distribution, and 
reduce use of existing waters and riparian areas over the No 
Action Alternative. 


Authorized grazing use would not exceed the recognized 
permitted use. For analysis purposes, anticipated actual use 
would be 26,032 AUMs (22,767 cattle and 3,265 sheep). This 
grazing level was held constant throughout the planning 
period. 


Livestock grazing would benefit from management ac- 
tions for seasons of use. The livestock operators would have 
the flexibility to move their livestock at times of financial 
gain. The earlier turnout would allow the livestock operators 
to adjust their operations causing less impact on their opera- 
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tions. However, the unpredictability of spring storms can 
impact livestock herds. By allowing early turn-out, livestock 
would be grazing at a time of critical growth to the vegetation. 
Without subsistence feeding, livestock may not get enough 
reserves to gain any weight during March and April. Only 
with green-up would the animals be able to graze plants which 
are capable of sustaining them. Because of plant phenology, 
green up is a very critical time for the plants that rely on the 
root reserves for the energy necessary for growth. 


If a plant is cropped off while in this critical period, there 
is the potential to cause irreversible damage to the plant and 
ultimately kill it. Young plants area easily pulled out and 
subsequently killed. This would adversely affect livestock 
grazing in the long term due to a decline in the quality and 
quantity of forage. A rotation system would be necessary to 
insure resource damage did not occur. 


Impacts of preparing livestock grazing plans would be 
similar to those described for the No Action Alternative. 
Under Alternative A, riparian pastures could be used as short 
duration grazing pastures which would increase management 
flexibility. These areas should be monitored very closely if 
they are to be used for this purpose. 


A total of 25 reservoirs could be developed, cleaned out, or 
reconstructed to improve livestock distribution. This may 
reduce the amount of time livestock spend in riparian or 
wetland habitats. Vegetative production would increase in the 
riparian or wetland areas, resulting in increased forage pro- 
ductivity, diversity, and density. Depending on the type and 
locations of the watering sources, livestock distribution would 
improve within grazing allotments. The effects of utilization 
levels in riparian areas would be the same as Gescribed for the 
No Action Alternative. Managing riparian areas primarily for 
livestock grazing and developing riparian pastures would 
provide management flexibility and benefit livestock man- 
agement. 


For a detailed socioeconomic impacts discussion of the 
livestock industry, see Socioeconomic Impacts. Under Alter- 
native A, 455,340 cattle AUMs and 65,300 sheep AUMs 
would be available for livestock grazing during the 20- year 
life of the project. The total economic impact of livestock 
grazing would be $32.3 million. Employment in the livestock 
sector would be 365 annual job equivalents earning $16,337 
average per year. Economic impacts to livestock grazing 
under Alternative A are the highest of al! alternatives. AUMs 
available for livestock grazing on an annual basis under 
Alternative A represent an increase over the baseline year 
1998 and the 5-year average of 1994-1998. 


No surface occupancy stipulations or rights-of-way avoid- 
ance areas in the South Pass Historic Landscape, Oregon 
Buttes ACEC, and White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC could 
prevent construction of livestock management facilities; there- 
fore, livestock distribution patterns may not improve. 


Although some transportation planning would be imple- 
mented, road densities would not be established and more 
surface disturbance would occur under this alternative. This 
would remove more livestock forage. 
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Of all the alternatives, wildlife habitat management actions 
would be the least restrictive, providing the most flexibility in 
livestock operations. Management tools can be developed to 
aid livestock operators in controlling or moving animals 
throughout the planning area. 


Potential competition for forage and shade with wildlife 
would continue. More management tools would be available 
than under any other alternative. These tools may or may not 
be limited due to environmental concerns within the planning 
area. 


Water sources may be developed in areas away from live 
water to draw livestock away from riparian areas. Fences and 
other livestock management facilities may be constructed to 
improve livestock distribution, reducing the potential for 
competition for forage and cover with wildlife. 


Core Area 


Construction of rangeland improvements would improve 
livestock distribution patterns. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Actions taken under this alternative could result in a short- 
term reduction in use as the area and time available for grazing 
would be limited. The levels of this potential impact is least 
under this alternative. The projected increase in forage 
production would be the least, but could help to offset this loss 
in the long term. 


Minerals Impacts 


Leasables - Oil and Gas and Coalbed Methane 
Resources 


Oil and gas and coalbed methane development would be 
restricted or prohibited as the result of conflicts with environ- 
mentally related resource values. This cumulative impact is 
due to the restriction categories: 


* no leasing, 

* no surface occupancy, 

* seasonal access restrictions, and 

¢ controlled surface use restrictions. 


Approximately 20 percent (Wilderness Study Areas) of the 
federal minerals in the planning area would be designated no 
leasing. 


In areas of no surface occupancy, surface disturbing activi- 
ties are prohibited. About 5 percent of the planning area 
would be affected by this restriction (Map 21 and Table 7-12). 
Access to hydrocarbon resources located beneath these areas 
must be accomplished by drilling deviated or horizontal wells, 
which may not always be economically feasible. Directional 
drilling would increase well cost. 


About 60 percent of the planning area is affected by 
seasonal restrictions (Map 11). Seasonal restrictions limit oil 
and gas activities to certain time periods during the year. 
Activities can be prohibited from between 2 and 9 months out 
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of the year depending on the purpose of the time limitation, 
and number and kind of overlapping seasonal restrictions. 
This restriction is applied to leases in order to protect, big 
game winter ranges, certain calving and parturition areas, 
raptor habitat, mountain plover nesting, and sage grouse 
nesting areas (Table 2-12). Most of the seasonal restriction 
overlaps occur during the spring and early summer. The 
recent addition of a requirement for mountain plover nesting 
surveys would increase costs for any new wells or construc- 
tion activities proposed. 


Controls on surface disturbing activities are applied to 
leases to mitigate adverse impacts. The effect of surface use 
restrictions can range from no effect, to added mitigation and 
reclamation requirements, to moving well locations, all the 
way to prohibiting exploration and development activity. The 
magnitude of the impact is generally not known until a well 
has been proposed. About 56 percent of the planning area 
would be affected by these controlled surface use restrictions 
(Table 2-12 and Map 22). 


The reasonable foreseeable development scenario pro- 
jected that 202 wells (includes !0 coalbed methane wells) 
could be drilled in the planning area if the entire area were 
open to exploration and development. The impacts of restric- 
tions on this projection are: 


1. an unknown number of coalbed methane wells would not 
be drilled due to the combined restrictions resulting from 
no leasing, no suriace occupancy and controlled surface 
use mitigation and icciaistion requirements, 


2. an estimated direct loss of 18 percent of the potentially 
drilled oil and gas wells (35 wells) through no leasing, 


3. an estimated indirect loss of 24 percent of the potentially 
drilled oil and gas wells (47 wells) because restrictions (no 
leasing, surface occupancy stipulations, and mitigation 
and reclamation requirements) could discourage industry 
from initiating exploration and development activities, 


. increased operating costs related to irying to get access for 
drilling those available well locations and transporting 
production obtained, 


5. in the short term (through 2007), the number of producing 
wells could increase from 48 wells (46 oil and gas wells and 
2 coalbed methane wells) to 71 wells (64 oil and gas wells 
and 5 coalbed methane wells, 


. in the long term (through 2017), the number of producing 
wells could decrease to 64 wells (57 oil and gas wells and 
7 coalbed methane wells). 


Impacts of Fewer Wells 


About 110 wells (53 new producing oil and gas wells and 
5 new producing coalbed methane wells) are expected to be 
drilled and 82 wells would not be drilled during the 20-year 
analysis period. The new producing wells would account for 
additional royalty and tax revenue to the government. The 53 
new oil and gas wells would have a total reserve of 116.6 
billion cubic feet of gas. The projected reserves of the 
expected 5 new producing coalbed methane wells is not 
known. 
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The unavailable production from the oi! and gas wells not 
drilled vepresents unrealized royalty and tax revenue. Forty- 
three of the 82 wells would be expected to produce and they 
could recover 94.6 billion cubic feet of gas. A loss of 
Opportunity for revenue and royalty would occur if wells 
could not be drilled to obtain hydrocarbons under no leasing 
and no surface operations areas. Where leasing is deferred, 
the opportunity to recover hydrocarbon seserves would also 
be deferred for some period longer than 20 years. The amount 
of potential revenue from undrilled coalbed methane wells is 
unknown, since the number of potential undrilled coalbed 
methane wells could not be determined. Opportunities for 
direct and indirect employment would also be reduced with 
fewer producing wells. 


Significance of Impacts to Oil and Gas Activities 


Alternative A impacts would be reduced in comparison to 
the No Action Alternative., but, significance criteria 1, 2, and 
3 would still be exceeded. Two fields (Nitchie Gulch and Pine 
Canyon) lie in or partially in the planning area. They both 
exceed the 5 billion cubic feet of gas criteria. The Nitchie 
Gulch Field contains 48 wells (see RID) and the Pine Canyon 
Field contains 22 wells (George, 1992) The well average per 
field in this area is 35. Diedrich (1999) has indicated that field 
sizes are likely to range from 20 to 25 wells. In comparison, 
a natural gas field in southwestern Wyoming typically in- 
cludes 30 to 200+ wells (Barlow and Haun, 1994). It appears 
that at least one average field would not be developed due to 
direct impacts of not leasing and due to indirect impacts of 
applying surface use restrictions. Possibly as many as two 
fields would not be developed due to these restrictions. 


About 42 percent of expected potential exploration and 
development activity could not occur due to restrictions. 
These potential losses are reduced from a potential loss of 62 
percent that was determined for the No Action Alternative. 
Collectively these losses exceed the threshold loss of 25 
percent which was determined to be significant. Direct losses 
were determined to be 18 percent and indirect losses were 
determined to be 24 percent. Individually, these losses do fall 
below the threshold determined for significant impact. 


About 42 percent of expected reserve additions would not 
occur due to restrictions. The threshold was determined to be 
a loss of 25 percent of the potential reserves. 


The total number of producing wells would increase by 1] 
wells over the 20-year study period due to the reduction in 
restrictions on exploration and development. This would be 
a positive impact. 


Core Area 


Impacts as a result of restrictions in the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC and Steamboat Mountain ACEC are the same as for the 
Core Area since they lie within it. Types of impacts deter- 
mined for the planning area as a whole, also apply to this area. 
Alternative A re-opens this area for leasing. 


An updated reservoir study of the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC portion of the Core Area was prepared (Stilwell 1999). 
As many as 10 new wells could be drilled within this ACEC. 
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An additiona) 18 wells could be drilled within the rest of the 
Core Area. Some wells would be drilled as step-out develop- 
meni wells from the Nitchie Gulch Field and some as part of 
another tield (possibly as extensions of one or more of the 
small one- or two-well fields already present). A small 
number of wells may not be drilled for Alternative A, but it 
does not appear that development of the entire field would be 
precluded. The criteria #1 impact threshold would not be 
exceeded. 


Significance criteria #2 and #3 impact threshold levels 
would not be exceeded within the core area since only a few 
wells might not be drilled due to restrictions placed on 
exploration and development activity. 


Forty wells have been completed as gas producers in the 
core area and 30 wells still produce. Over the long term, 29 (97 
percent) of these wells are expected to be abandoned, leaving 
only one preducing well. Approximately 15 of the 28 new 
wells are expected to be productive. The significant impact 
threshold for criteria #4 would be exceeded since the total 
nuniber of producers could decrease from 30 to 16 over the life 
of this plan. This impact would be more due to depletion of 
reservoir rocks in the area than it would be due to restrictions 
placed on exploration and development activity. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Impacts include those expected from all oil and gas devel- 
opment. Present impacts are due to 48 existing producing 
wells. Short-term impacts (1998-2007) expected are: 23 new 
exploratory unit proposals; 58 new wells; 30 new producing 
wells; 28 drilled and abandoned wells; and 7 abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 2007 there would be 71 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be an 
increase of 23 wells (18 conventional and 5 coalbed methane 
wells) over the December 1997 total of 48 wells. 


Long-term impacts (1998-2017) expected are: 46 new 
exploratory unit proposals; 110 new wells; 58 new producing 
wells; 52 drilled and abandoned wells; and 42 abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 2017 there would be 64 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be an 
increase of 16 wells (an increase of 5 coalbed methane wells 
and an increase of 11 conventional wells) over the December 
1997 total of 48 wells. 


Leasables - (Other than Oil and Gas and 
Coalbed Methane), Locatables, and Salables 


Leasables - Coai 


The level of coal activity projected for this alternative is the 
same as that described for the No Action Alternative. The 
level of restrictions decreases slightly with respect to coal 
exploration inside the core area (Table 4-24). Exploration 
activities in the core area (including the Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC) would be open but limited to exiting roads and trails. 
Outside the core area, activities would be reviewed on a case- 
by-case basis, similar to the No Action Alternative. Native 
American respected sites would be avoided by 1/4 mile as 
opposed to 100 feet in the No Action Alternative. 
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The effects to coal exploration under this alternative would 
be similar to that described for the No Action Alternative; 
however, the magnitude of the effects would be less due to the 
core area being open to exploration on existing roads and 
trails. This combined with the 1/4 mile avoidance around 
Native American respected sites may provide enough access 
for a preliminary exploratory program (assuming 1,000- to 
1,500-foot drill hole spacing). If the preliminary exploratory 
program suggested a minable deposit may exist, then more 
detailed drilling would be in order. Detailed exploratory 
drilling can range from 200- to 250-foot spacing and possibly 
even to 50-foot spacing depending on the geologic conditions. 
This alternative would not provide the required access for 
such spacing; therefore, detailed exploration drilling would 
not likely occur during the planning period. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Leasables - Sodium 


The impacts to sodium development under this alternative 
would be similar to those described for the No Action Alter- 
native. 


Locatables 


The impacts to locatable minerals development under this 
alternative would be the same as that described for the No 
Action Alternative. 


Salables 


The impacts to salable mineral activity for this alternative 
would be the same as described for the general area under the 
No Action Alternative. The same areas would be closed or 
restricted to development of mineral materials (Table 4-25). 


Core Area This alternative would open portions of the Steam- 
boat Mountain ACEC to development of mineral materials. 
The lava rock capping Steamboat Mountain would be a 
primary source of hard durable material that could be used for 
road base or other purposes. This would provide a much 
closer source of material in support of projected development. 
The cost of doing business would likely decrease, because 
haul distances would be reduced. As described for the No 
Action Alternative, mining of mineral materials would reduce 
existing reserves. 


Cumulative Impacts The cumulative effects on mineral 
materials would be an increase in the total amount of maierials 
available from within the planning area compared to the No 
Action Alternative. 


Geophysical 


Under Alternative A, geophysical exploration could occur 
in some areas inside and outside the core area. These activities 
would be allowed only after a site-specific analysis was 
completed. The Green River RMP set restrictions, such as 
limiting the use of vehicles and explosive charges (Table 4- 
22) in sensitive resource areas inside and outside the core. 
Sensitive resources include; Boars Tusk, a portion of White 


Mountain Petroglyphs, Crookston Ranch, developed recre- 
ation sites and the ORV parking lot in the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC, raptor nesting sites, portions of South Pass Historic 
Landscape, Oregon Buttes ACEC, special status plant species 
habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, Native American respected 
sites, Wilderness Study Areas, and recreation interpretive 
sites. Some of these areas, such as the WSAs, would be open 
to foot traffic only. 


Under this alternative, direct and indirect impacts would be 
similar to that described for the No Action Alternative as there 
are no prescriptive changes between the two alternatives. 
Geophysical proposals would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis. Detailed analysis of the potential restrictions would not 
be available prior to development of exploration proposals. 
However, given the potential resource conflicts between 
wildlife, cultural, vegetation, and recreation resources and 
geophysical activities, the direct impact would be an increase 
in the cost of operations from mitigation of impacts to these 
resources. The cost of geophysical activities would increase 
due to controlled surface use restrictions, time delays, and 
seasonal restrictions. 


The Green River RMP identified certain areas that would 
remain open to leasing but closed or restricted to geophysical 
activities. Such a situation may indirectly affect overall 
development of oil and gas resources in those areas and 
potentially increase the amount of surface disturbance associ- 
ated with development. If subsurface information can not be 
retrieved through conventional geophysical means, then op- 
erators assume a higher risk during exploration and develop- 
ment of these areas. The presence or absence of geophysical 
data can mean the difference between more efficient develop- 
ment, with fewer, more productive wells and missing the 
reservoir entirely. Areas that would remain open to leasing 
but closed or restricted to geophysical activities may incur less 
efficient development resulting in more surface disturbance 
than would otherwise occur were geophysical data available. 


Core Area 


Under Alternative A, the core area would be open to further 
oil and gas development and the issuance of new leases. 
Geophysical activities would be allowed within the core but 
would be subject to controlled surface use restrictions and 
seasonal restrictions. The direct and indirect impacts to 
geophysical activities would be the same within the core area 
as that described for the general area. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Same as described for the No Action Alternative. 


Off-Road Vehicle Impacts 


Off-road vehicle use in the Greater Sand Dunes “open” 
area would only be allowed on 5,500 acres due to increased oil 
and gas production (see write-up for Special Management 
Areas). Because of the additional producing wells associated 
with oil and gas production in this area, the public would have 
a reduced “open” area to play in. Concerns over safety would 
be reduced over the No Action Alternative because there 
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would be fewer hazards in the reduced open area. Reducing 
the ORV open acreage in the planning area would have an 
adverse impact to this resource. 


Allowing year round access by removing the status of the 
15,981-acre Steamboat Mountain seasonal closure may ben- 
efit some ORV enthusiasts. However, much of the use would 
be weather dependant because of snowpack and spring runoff. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Long-term beneficial effects would be similar to the Pre- 
ferred Alternative. There would be additional ORV opportu- 
nities over Alternative A in areas with the increased access 
development. However, the ORV open area would be re- 
duced in size, restricting some ORV use. 


Recreation Impacts 


Managing riparian areas to emphasize livestock forage 
would result in the loss of valuable wildlife habitat upon 
which some of the highest quality recreation use is based, such 
as big game hunting and wildlife viewing. This emphasis on 
use of riparian areas could reduce the quality of these popular 
sites for dispersed recreation, independent of the potential 
impact to wildlife resources. 


Non-consumptive recreation days are projected to increase 
by one percent per year during the planning period. The 
growth rate is lower under this alternative due to potential 
impacts from development that could impact open spaces and 
opportunities for solitude. About 1.07 million resident and 
nonresident non-consumptive recreation days would be used 
in the 20-year analysis period. 


Under this alternative adverse impacts to the recreation 
resource could happen. With increased development and 
increased human activity, big game and sage grouse popula- 
tions could drop. This would affect the number of permits the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Department would issue and the 
number of individual species that could be harvested. The 
quality of the recreation experience would decline in the 
planning area. 


Under this alternative, there would be an impact to the 
proposed back country byway. With additional facilities in 
key wildlife areas and communication sites on high elevation 
features, there would be a visual impact and fewer big game 
animals to view along the byway. Increased oil and gas 
activity could increase the risk of accidents between tourists 
and industry vehicles along the byway route. 


Cumulative Impacts 


More impacts would occur to recreation users than for No 
Action Alternative. The settings available for dispersed 
recreation opportunities would be further diminished over a 
larger area by increased development activity, vehicular travel 
and access into previously undeveloped areas. This would 
create lost opportunities for unconfined recreation experi- 
ences for some recreation users. 


Effects to hunting opportunities would be the same as 
described for the Preferred Alternative. 


Socioeconomic Impacts 


The JMHCAP econvinic analysis was based on a 20-year 
planning period (1998-2017) with 199% as the base year. In 
addition to looking at economic impacts by afiected resource 
by alternative, cumulative economic effects are summarized 
for the short-term (1998-2007) and the long-term (1998- 
2017) portions of the planning period. The short-term and 
long-term cumulative effects for Alternative A, Alternative B, 
and the Preferred Alternative were compared with the impacts 
for the No Action Alternative on a percentage basis. All dollar 
figures used for evaluating impacts in the socioeconomic 
analysis are in current dollars. Economic tables which were 
used for the analysis in the document are on file at the Rock 
Springs Field Office. 


Oil and Gas 


One hundred oil and gas wells and 25 coalbed methane 
wells would be drilled over the 20-year period of 1998 to 
2017. Almost 138 thousand barrels of oil and 99,489 MMCF 
of natural gas would be produced. The total economic impact 
for drilling and production would be approximately $303.5 
million. Employment produced by the oil and gas activity 
over the life of the project would be 915 annual job equivalents 
with a total earnings of about $29 million. On an annual basis, 
about 46 jobs earning a range of salaries of $27,180 to $34,921 
would be supported. Economic impacts to oil and gas activi- 
ties under Alternative A are the highest of all alternatives. 


Livestock Grazing 


Annual grazing AUMs were based on the total permitted 
use of 26,032 AUMs (22,767 cattle and 3,265 sheep). This 
grazing level was held constant throughout the planning 
period. 


Under Alternative A 455,340 cattle AUMs and 65,300 
sheep AUMs would be available for livestock grazing during 
the 20-year life of the project. The total economic impact of 
livestock grazing would be $32.3 million. Employment in the 
livestock sector would be 365 annual job equivalents earning 
$16,337 average per year. Economic impacts to livestock 
grazing under Alternative A are the highest of all alternatives. 


Recreation 


Average elk, deer, and antelope hunter days are the same as 
the Preferred Alternative. 


Non-consumptive recreation days were projected to in- 
crease by one percent per year during the planning period. The 
growth rate is lower under this alternative due to potential 
impacts from development that could impact open spaces and 
opportunities for solitude. Under this alternative non-con- 
sumptive recreation days are project to increase to 58,835 
days in 2017. The proportion of nonresident and resident 
recreation days was assumed to remain constant. 


Under Alternative A 1.07 million resident and nonresident 
non-consumptive recreation days would be used in the 20- 
year life of the project. The total economic impact of the non- 
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consumptive nonresident recreation days would be $56.8 
million. Some 19,070 nonresident hunting days (elk, deer, 
and antelope) with a total economic impact of $6 million 
would be realized over the life of the project. Employment in 
the recreation sector would be 798 annual job equivalents 
earning approximately $12,521 average per year. 


Short-Term Cumulative Impacts (1998-2007) 
and Comparison of Alternatives 


See Table 4-14 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for short-term physical outputs. 


Due to the emphasis on production, Alternative A gener- 
ates the most oil and gas well development activity of all the 
alternatives with 50 percent more oil and gas well drilling than 
the No Action Alternative. Alternative A also generates the 
most oil and gas production with 7 percent more production 
than the No Action Alternative. The increase in oil and gas 
production for Alternative A is less than the increase for 
drilling activity due to continued production from the existing 
inventory of producing wells. The production from the 
existing wells tapers off in the later years of the planning 
period. Coalbed methane well drilling activity is the same for 
Alternative A and the No Action Alternative. 


AUMs of livestock grazing for Alternative A are the 
highest of all alternatives with 33 percent more AUMs than 
the No Action Alternative. This alternative is higher because 
it projects that all permitted grazing would be utilized through- 
out the planning period. Nonresident and resident hunting 
days are about one percent higher for Alternative A than for 
the No Action Alternative due to the projected increase in elk 
hunting days between 1998 and 2005 due to displacement of 
elk caused by fragmentation of habitat. This increase would 
gradually decrease over the planning horizon to below current 
levels by 2012. Nonresident and resident non-consumptive 
recreation days are the lowest of all alternatives for Alterna- 
tive A with 5 percent fewer days than the No Action Alterna- 
tive. This alternative is lower due to a projected lower growth 
rate for non-consumptive use. The analysis makes no judg- 
ment regarding the quality of the hunting and recreation days 
under this or other alternatives. 


See Table 4-15 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for short-term economic effects. 


Due to the increased emphasis on production, Alternative 
A generates the most economic activity in Southwest Wyo- 
ming of all the alternatives in the short term. Under Alterna- 
tive A, direct and total economic impacts are | 1 percent higher 
than the No Action Alternative. Total labor earnings are 18 
percent higher than the No Action Alternative. Total employ- 
ment is 11 percent higher than the No Action Alternative. 
Revenues to local governments are 8 percent higher than the 
No Action Alternative. Because there is less emphasis on 
protection of resources, Alternative A generate the least 
resident recreation benefits of all alternatives with 3 percent 
less net economic benefits than the No Action Alternative. 
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Long-Term Cumulative Impacts (1998-2017) 
and Comparison of Alternatives 


See Table 4-16 in the Preferred Alternative Impacts section 
for long-term physical outputs. 


Due to the emphasis on production, Alternative A gener- 
ates the most oil and gas well development activity of all the 
alternatives with 56 percent more oil and gas well drilling than 
the No Action Alternative. Alternative A also generates the 
most oil and gas production with 18 percent more production 
than the No Action Alternative. The increase in oil and gas 
production for Alternative A is less than the increase for 
drilling activity due to continued production from the existing 
inventory of producing wells. The production from the 
existing wells tapers off in the later years of the planning 
period with some existing wells going out of production. 
Coalbed methane well drilling activity is the same for Alter- 
native A and the No Action Alternative. 


AUMs of livestock grazing for Alternative A are the 
highest of all alternatives with 33 percent more AUMs than 
the No Action Alternative. This alternative is higher because 
it projects that all permitted grazing would be utilized through- 
out the planning period. Nonresident and resident hunting 
days are slightly higher for Alternative A than for the No 
Action Alternative. This occurs because displacement of elk 
Causes projected elk hunting days to increase during the early 
years of the planning horizon. Although elk hunting days 
decrease below current levels later in the planning horizon the 
net effect is slightly higher cumulative hunting days for 
Alternative A. Nonresident and resident non-consumptive 
recreation days are the lowest of all alternatives for Alterna- 
tive A with about 10 percent fewer days than the No Action 
Alternative. This alternative is lower due to the decreased 
projected growth rate for non-consumptive use. The analysis 
makes no judgment regarding the quality of the hunting and 
recreation days under this or other alternatives. 


See Table 4-17 inthe Preferred Alternative Impacts section 
for long-term economic effects. 


Due to the increased emphasis on production, Alternative 
A generates the most economic activity in Southwest Wyo- 
ming of all the alternatives in the long term. Under Alternative 
A, direct and total economic impacts are 18 percent higher 
than the No Action Alternative. Total labor earnings are 17 
percent higher than the No Action Alternative. Total employ- 
ment is 12 percent higher than the No Action Alternative. 
Revenues to local governments are 16 percent higher than the 
No Action Alternative. Because there is less emphasis on 
protection of resources, Alternative A generates the least 
resident recreation benefits of all alternatives with 7 percent 
less net economic benefits than the No Action Alternative. 


Special Status Plant Species Impacts 


The impacts to special status plant species from air quality 
management, fire management, coal and sodium exploration, 
monitoring practices, recreation use, special management 
area, vegetation management, wild horses, and wildlife habi- 
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tat management would be the same as described for the 
Preferred Alternative. 


Increased mineral activity under this alternative could 
cause increased indirect impacts on special status plant habitat 
due to the higher number of cultural sites that would have to 
be mitigated or avoided. 


Increased activity under this alternative could potentially 
impact special status plant species locations due to increased 
risk of unauthorized dumping or spillage. 


Increased lands and realty activity would potentially cause 
additional impacts to special status plant locations through 
unintentional plant removal and habitat alteration from roads, 
pipelines, vehicle access, facility construction, unauthorized 
off-road vehicle use, facility maintenance, and chemical con- 
trol of noxious weeds. 


The impacts from livestock grazing would be the same as 
described in the No Action Alternative. In addition, proposed 
reconstruction of 11 stock ponds in the project area would 
encourage livestock congregation in these areas. Impacts to 
special status plants are expected to be insignificant as searches 
would be done prior to surface disturbing activities, and if 
found, would be avoided. Minor impacts from trailing in the 
general area could occur. Changes in seasons of use, class of 
livestock and numbers of livestock would change patterns of 
grazing and could have negative impacts on vegetation. Ani- 
mals would likely use areas previously unused. 


Under this alternative, increased oil and gas development 
would cause short- and long-term loss of vegetation of an 
estimated 600 acres due to construction of roads, wellpads, 
pipelines and associated structures. Drilling of an additional 
38 wells would be expected in the core area. This activity 
could have negative impacts on the large-fruited bladderpod 
(Lesquerella macrocarpa) habitat, under consideration as an 
ACEC, that occurs adjacent to a main county road. Increased 
vehicular traffic from drilling activity could cause indirect 
impacts by increasing air-laden dust to settle on the plants, 
decreasing photosynthesis activity. 


Year-long road use would increase loss of vegetation due 
to increased road blading for road maintenance and snow 
removal. 


Weed populations would also be expected to increase with 
increased vehicular traffic along existing roads. In addition, 
new roads and pipelines associated with development would 
provide openings for weed infestations in areas previously 
unused. Chemical control of noxious weeds could impact 
special status plant species populations. Roadside spraying 
could impact populations of the large-fruited bladderpod on 
the Tri-Territory Road near Bush Rim. Spraying of riparian 
areas for whitetop could also negatively impact populations of 
the Ute ladies’-tresses where they occur. 


The impacts from mineral material sales would be the same 
as described for the Preferred Alternative. In addition, the 
potential development of a pit to quarry volcanic rock next to 
the switchbacks on Steamboat Mountain would cause nega- 
tive impacts to an area of about 540 acres of vegetation. 
Searches would be conducted for special status plants prior to 
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the pit construction. Should any of these species be found at 
the project site, implementation of avoidance as a mitigation 
measure which reduce impacts to the species. 


More area would be open to mining claim activity, increas- 
ing the potential for impacts to special status plant species. 
Significant impacts would occur if mining claim activity 
removed special status plant species populations and contrib- 
uted to the listing of these plants as threatened or endangered. 
Increased vehicular traffic could cause increased impacts to 
known special status plant locations along roadsides due to 
dust accumulation and direct removal by vehicles and road 
blading. 


Special status plants and their habitat are closed to off-road 
vehicle use, such as those used for geophysical exploration. 
Searches would be required in previously unserved areas prior 
to geophysical exploration to determine the presence of spe- 
cial status plants. If found, they would be avoided. These 
habitats are also closed to explosives and blasting. Impacts to 
these species from this activity are expected to be insignifi- 
cant. 


The impacts from off-road vehicle use would be the same 
as described for the No Action Alternative. Actual plant 
locations (about 2,680 acres) would be closed to off-road 
vehicles. Off-road vehicle use in potential habitat areas would 
be limited to existing roads and trails; therefore, impacts to 
special status plant species populations would be minimal; 
however, unauthorized off-road vehicle use does occur and 
could impact current populations and potential habitat. 


The impacts from reclamation and reclamation monitoring 
would be the same as described for the No Action Alternative. 
Achievement of the revegetation objectives under reclama- 
tion would replace native plant communities in the long-term, 
providing healthy habitat for colonization and expansion of 
special status plant species. Monitoring of disturbed sites 
would enhance reclamation success. 


The impacts to special status species from wetland and 
riparian management would be the same as described for the 
No Action Alternative. Actions taken to attain Proper Func- 
tioning Conditions and restricting surface disturbing activi- 
ties in riparian areas and wetlands would restore and maintain 
healthy, native riparian plant communities, providing addi- 
tional potential habitat for special status plant species, espe- 
cially the Ute ladies’ -tresses. 


The impacts from transportation planning would be the 
same as described for the No Action Alternative, except that 
the number of stream and riparian crossings would increase, 
maintaining less riparian habitat and potential habitat for the 
Ute ladies’-tresses. The miles of road in sensitive areas could 
also increase. This along with additional disturbances that 
would occur with this alternative would increase the potential 
for adverse effects to special status plant species. 


The impacts from visual resource management would be 
the same as described for the No Action Alternative. Manage- 
ment actions described to protect visual quality would gener- 
ally benefit or not impact special status plant species popula- 
tions or potential habitat. 
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The impacts from watershed management would be the 
same as described for the No Action Alternative. In general, 
practices to conserve and stabilize soils would help maintain 
healthy ecosystems which can support special status plant 


species. 


Core Area 


This alternative would have the greatest potential to impact 
plant species due to increased development and recreational 
use activity. Restrictions on surface uses should reduce this 
somewhat. Continued protective actions specific to ACECs 
would also reduce potential impacts to special status plant 
populations. Known locations of the large-fruited bladderpod 
(Lesquerella macrocarpa) would be evaluated on a case-by- 
case basis to determine if they meet the relevance and impor- 
tance criteria to be considered for inclusion with the Special 
Status Plant Species ACEC. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The summary of impacts would be the same as described 
for the No Action Alternative. 


Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds and 
Riparian/Wetland Resources Impacts 


Impacts to Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds 


Impacts from air quality management, cultural and paleon- 
tological resource management, hazardous materials, healthy 
rangelands, geophysical exploration, moniioring and recla- 
mation practices, off-road vehicle use, special status species 
management, vegetation management, watershed manage- 
ment, wild horses, and wildlife habitat management would be 
the same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 


Impacts from fire management activities would be similar 
to those described for the Preferred Alternative; however, 
more acres could be burned in the big sagebrush/scurfpea 
plant communities as these areas would not be full suppres- 
sion areas. 


Impacts from lands and realty activities would be as 
described for the Preferred Alternative; however, less acreage 
would be identified for withdrawal from mineral entry which 
would provide less protection to vegetation. 


Impacts from livestock grazing management would be 
similar to those described in the No Action Alternative. The 
level of permitted livestock use under this alternative is 
assumed to be 26,032 AUMs. The year-end utilization level 
of 50 percent for riparian species or 2-inch stubble height for 
herbaceous species would also be in effect as guidelines. 
Water developments, vegetation treatments, riparian pas- 
tures, and a March turnout date could be authorized. It is 
doubtful that an upward trend in riparian condition could be 
achieved with this level of use. See the Riparian section of 
these Vegetation Impacts for further discussions. Additional 
effects would occur to upland vegetation types from increased 
grazing use, earlier turnout dates, and development of range 
improvements. 


Increased oil and gas activity is expected under this alter- 
native. An additional 36 oil and gas wells are expected to be 
drilled, amounting to an additional loss of 366 acres of 
vegetation. With implementation of reclamation standards 
and guidelines, the short- and long-term loss of vegetation 
would be about 600 acres. Depending on the location of these 
wells, impacts to vegetation could be slight or significant. 
Under this alternative, the big sagebrush/scurfpea communi- 
ties would be open to development. Loss of these plants 
would be considered a long-term significant loss due to the 
uncommonly long period of time it would take to stabilize 
their dunal habitat, develop the needed soil microbes and 
replace the 6-foot tall sagebrush, requiring a period of 70 to 
150 years (or more) to reach pre-disturbance conditions. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 125 wells would be 
drilled in the Reasonably Foreseeable Development scenario 
(RFD). This would mean there would be about 2,700 acres of 
surface disturbance. This amount of disturbance would only 
have a minimal impact if stringent mitigation measures were 
followed (as described in the RMP and the No Action Alter- 
native). Some mitigation measures (such as directional drill- 
ing and limiting the number of well pads per section) may not 
be applied if costs are unreasonable on existing leases. Re- 
stricting the types of mitigation to be applied could increase 
impacts. The acres of disturbance shown above assumes that 
each well would have a pad, road, and pipeline. 


Impacts coal exploration activities would be the same as 
described in the No Action Alternative. Big sagebrush/ 
scurfpea and other mountain shrub communities would be 
open to coal exploration and some development under this 
alternative. Removal of the plants and deterioration of their 
habitat would have long-term negative impacts on these 
communities through direct removal of the plants, and the 
long re-establishment times required by these shrubs. 


Impacts from sodium activities would be the same as 
described in the No Action Alternative. Areas of sensitive 
vegetation, such as the big sagebrush/scurfpea communities 
would be open to sodium exploration activities, potentially 
Causing direct negative impacts to these plants and their 
habitats by removing the plants and long-term loss of habitat. 


Impacts from mineral material sales would be the same as 
described in the No Action Alternative. Big sagebrush/ 
scurfpea and other sensitive plant communities would be open 
to mineral material sales, potentially causing removal of the 
plants and deterioration of the habitat. 


Fewer withdrawals would be pursued in this alternative, 
leaving more area open to mining claim activity. Direct 
removal of big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea communities and 
aspen communities could occur. In addition, seasonal road 
closures would not apply and with yearlong access, these 
sensitive communities could be impacted from over the snow 
vehicles, blading for snow removal and surface damage from 
off-road vehicles during frost melt periods. 


Removal of the seasonal road closure could result in both 
short- and long-term loss of unique and important big sage- 
brush communities due to increased OR V use and destruction 
of vegetation, especially when roads are impassable due to 
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wet muddy conditions. Unauthorized use would be expected 
to increase. 


A long-term loss of native vegetation due to weed inva- 
sions would be expected to increase with the higher rate of 
activity in the area, especially with unauthorized use of ORVs 
through previously undisturbed areas. 


Recreation area support facility construction would re- 
move vegetation. Concentrated recreational activities, espe- 
cially around and near riparian areas, can damage vegetation 
through trampling, digging, cutting, or pulling. Off-road 
vehicle rallies, cross country races, and other such events 
would damage or totally remove vegetation from the event 
route. 


Impacts from surface disturbing activities would be the 
same as described in the No Action Alternative. addition, 
surface disturbing activities such as those associated with 
roads, pipelines, well pads, coal and sodium exploration, 
locat.ble mineral exploration and development, and mineral 
material sales, would disturb about 2,900 acres in the long 
term. Reclamation practices would restore vegetation to all 
but about 750 acres in the long term. Although vegetative 
reestablishment would occur, some original plant communi- 
ties would not be reestablished for more than 20 years. This 
particularly applies to shrubland communities and the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea communities and stabilized sand dunes. 
Impacts could be significant if disturbance occurs throughout 
these communities, removing or fragmenting large portions 
of these communities. 


This alternative has the potential for the greatest increase 
in weeds due to the increased surface disturbance. 


Minimal transportation planning would be implemented. 
Impacts to sensitive vegetation resources such as riparian 
areas, mountain shrub, big sagebrush/scurfpea, and cushion 
plant communities would be increased. 


No limit to the number of stream crossings would result in 
more use and surface disturbance in riparian areas, thereby 
making it more difficult to obtain proper functioning condi- 
tion on area streams. Not limiting access through riparian 
areas Or sensitive plant communities would cause irreversible 
damage to vegetation, by direct removal, habitat degradation 
and deterioration of healthy native plant communities pro- 
moting noxious weed invasions. In addition, woodland habi- 
tat would be open to road construction which would have 
direct negative impacts to aspen and associated woodland 
species and their habitat. 


Generally, any management action that would preserve 
visual resources would also benefit vegetation. 


Impacts to Riparian/Wetland Resources 


Impacts to riparian and wetland resources from air quality 
management, fire management, hazardous materials, healthy 
rangelands, off-road vehicle use, recreation use, special status 
species management, vegetation management, watershed 
management, wild horses, and wildlife habitat management 
would be the same as described in the Preferred Alternative. 
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Impacts from cultural and paleontological management 
activities would be the same as described in the No Action 
Alternative. Management of cultural sites is generally for the 
protection or preservation of such sites. These types of 
actions, if they occur near riparian areas, generally would 
benefit these also. However, excavation of cultural sites in or 
near riparian areas could cause short- to long-term negative 
impacts. Erosion could increase and sedimentation of streams 
could occur if not adequately mitigated (e.g., seeding, protec- 
tive barriers, etc.). No activity of this type is anticipated at this 
time but if it should occur a site specific mitigation plan must 
be developed to mitigate any negative impacts (i.e., reclama- 
tion, seeding, re-contouring, etc.). 


Impacts lands and realty actions would be the same as listed 
in Preferred Alternative with the exception of fewer acres to 
be considered for withdrawal from mineral entry and the lack 
of avoidance areas for rights-of-way would allow impacts to 
“sensitive” resources. 


For wetlands and riparian areas, the minimum standard is 
Proper Functioning Condition (PFC). Stream (lotic) invento- 
ries began in 1995 and were completed in 1999. The ratings 
for lentic riparian areas (bogs, marshes, ponds, wetlands, and 
wet meadows) have not been completed. Twenty percent 
(16.5 miles out of 79.95 miles) of the stream (lotic) riparian 
areas in the Jack Morrow Hills planning area are in PFC. A 
significant portion (40 percent) is in upward trend and an 
equally significant portion (40 percent) is in downward or 
“not apparent” trend. These data were collected in 1995-6 
when a significant amount of non-use by livestock was occur- 
ring. Not all of the poor conditions in riparian areas are due 
to livestock grazing; however, livestock grazing, roads, and 
water diversions create the most significant impacts to the 
riparian areas in the planning area. However, it is known that 
season long use by livestock, concentrates use around riparian 
areas during the hot season, and that later fall use tends to be 
adverse to riparian plants. 


The general impacts listed in the No Action Alternative 
also apply to Alternative A. The assumed level of active 
AUMs would be full active permitted use of 26,032. The year- 
end utilization level of 50 percent for riparian species or 2- 
inch stubble height for herbaceous species would also be in 
effect as allowable use guidelines. Water developments, 
vegetation treatments, riparian pastures, and March turnout 
dates could be authorized where appropriate. It is doubtful 
that an upward trend in riparian condition could be achieved 
with this level of use. 


It is assumed that several (up to 25) livestock watering 
facilities (earthen ponds) would be constructed during the 
planning time frame. These would create short-term surface 
disturbance with minimal erosion but would increase live- 
stock utilization in the immediate area. By itself this could 
increase erosion but under a proper grazing scheme should 
benefit the overall vegetation resource, especially riparian 
areas. Assumptions under this alternative include possible 
earlier turnout dates, full active preference, and the 50 percent 
or 2-inch stubble height use level with no actual grazing 
rotation or seasonal rest required would probably not be 
suitable for maintaining riparian health. It may not be possible 
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to maintain these levels of livestock use when implementing 
appropriate actions under Standards and Guidelines. Appro- 
priate actions taken under this alternative may be insufficient 
to achieve significant progress towards riparian health objec- 
tives in the short term. Intensive management would be 
needed to meet riparian objectives. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 110 deep oil and 
gas wells would be drilled in the Reasonable Foreseeable 
Development scenario (RFD). This would mean there would 
be about 2,500 acres of surface disturbance. This amount of 
disturbance would only have a minimal impact if stringent 
mitigation measures were followed (as described in the RMP 
and the No Action Alternative). Some mitigation measures 
(such as directional drilling and limiting the number of well 
pads per section) may not be able to be applied if costs are 
unreasonable on existing leases. Restricting the types of 
mitigation to be applied could increase impacts. The acres of 
disturbance shown above assumes that each well would have 
a pad, road and pipeline. Unlimited and indiscriminate 
crossings of riparian areas or creeks (i.e., limited or no 
transportation planning) could cause significant impact by 
increasing erosion and sedimentation. The core area and big 
game migration corridor areas are closed to leasing and this 
would protect streams in those areas from any new surface 
disturbances due to drilling. 


In addition, 15 coalbed methane wells would be drilled on 
existing leases. They would be clustered in the sand dunes 
area. These are shallow wells (900 to 1,000 feet deep). In the 
process of coalbed methane production, large volumes of 
water are pumped from the aquifer at that level. It is unknown 
at this time if the aquifer at this level is directly connected to 
the surface water in the dunal ponds and wet meadows. If it 
is, there may be an adverse effect of drying up the riparian in 
the area. This would not only affect the riparian plants but all 
of the wildlife that depends on those plants, insects, and 
surface water. 


Hard rock mining (locatables) could pose significant threats 
to aquatic resources, especially when involving dredging or 
placer mining. The highest potential for this type of activity 
is in the Oregon Gulch area. Though there is no commercial 
activity anticipated at this time there 1s active prospecting in 
the area with the potential to create accelerated erosion. 


Demand for other types of mineral development (salables) 
such as gravel pits, etc., would increase with gas development 
but these areas would be located away from riparian areas and 
streams and should have negligible impact to these resources. 

No coal or sodium extraction is expected, thus no impacts 
are anticipated. 

Geophysical activities currently have sufficient protective 
stipulations in the Green River RMP to eliminate impacts to 
riparian areas and streams. 


Core Area 


The most surface disturbance would occur under this 
alternative which could have both short- and long-term im- 
pacts to vegetation in the core area and special management 
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areas and particularly affect the big sagebrush communities in 
the core. Road densities would not be established, allowing 
additional road construction which removes vegetation for the 
long term. Livestock grazing on stabilized dunes would be 
detrimental to native plant species, and would likely cause 
areas of destabilization, loss of native plants, and acceleration 
of weed invasions. Implementation of use levels and assess- 
ment of standards and implementation of guidelines would 
reduce this effect. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts would be the same as those described 
for the No Action Alternative. In addition, direct impacts to 
vegetation would increase under this alternative. Both ripar- 
ian and upland species would decline in vigor, age and 
structural diversity, and composition with prolonged seasonal 
livestock use, higher livestock numbers, or livestock conver- 
sions. Livestock watering facilities (earthen ponds) would be 
constructed creating short-term surface disturbance with mini- 
mal erosion, but would increase livestock utilization in the 
immediate area. This could increase erosion. Implementing 
proper grazing management should benefit the overall vegeta- 
tion resource, especially riparian areas in the long term. A 
possible earlier turnout date, full active preference, and 50 
percent or 2-inch stubble height use level, with no actual 
grazing rotation or seasonal rest required, would probably not 
be suitable for maintaining riparian health. It may not be 
possible to maintain these assumptions when implementing 
appropriate actions under Standards and Guidelines. Appro- 
priate actions taken under this alternative may be insufficient 
to achieve progress towards riparian health objectives in the 
short term. It would be very difficult, even with all mitigation 
measures applied, to reverse downward trends in riparian 
areas. Intensive management would be needed to meet 
riparian objectives. 


About 2,700 acres of surface disturbance would occur from 
all types of activities. This amount of disturbance would be 
reduced if stringent mitigation measures were followed. Some 
mitigation measures (such as directional drilling and limiting 
the number of well pads per section) may not be able to be 
applied on existing leases, causing increased impacts. The big 
sagebrush/lemon scurfpea communities would be open to 
development for all types of activities. Loss of these plants 
would be considered a long-term loss due to the uncommonly 
long period of time it would take to stabilize their dunal 
habitat, develop the needed soil microbes and replace the 6- 
foot tall sagebrush, requiring 70 to 150 years (or more) to 
reach pre-disturbance conditions. 


Removal of the seasonal road closure could result in both 
short- and long-term loss of unique and important big sage- 
brush communities due to increased OR V use and destruction 
of vegetation, especially when roads are impassable due to 
wet muddy conditions. Unauthorized use would be expected 
to increase. Recreation area support facility construction 
would remove vegetation. Concentrated recreational activi- 
ties, especially around and near riparian areas, can damage 
vegetation through trampling, digging, cutting, or pulling. 
Off-road vehicle rallies, cross country races, and other such 
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events would damage or totally remove vegetation from the 
event route. A long-term loss of native vegetation due to weed 
invasions would be expected to increase with the higher rate 
of activity in the area, especially with unauthorized use of 
ORVs through previously undisturbed areas. 


Limited transportation planning and access through ripar- 
ian areas or sensitive plant communities would cause irrevers- 
ible damage to vegetation, by direct removal, habitat degrada- 
tion and deterioration of healthy native plant communities that 
promotes noxious weed invasions. In addition, woodland 
habitat would be open to road construction which would have 
direct negative impacts to aspen and associated woodland 
species and their habitat. 


Visual Resource Management Impacts 


Increased development in VRM II and III areas would be 
difficult to mitigate due to increased development. Some 
impacts to the visual values on Steamboat Mountain and 
Pacific Butte would occur due to locating communication 
sites on these high points. 


The VRM Class III lands in the Eden Valley would be 
downgraded to VRM Class IV. This potentiaily could result 
in a negative visual effect to motorists driving along U.S. 
Highway 191 and from loca! residences. 


Protecting National Historic Trails and other trails by not 
allowing visual disturbance, by applying surface constraints 
to important cultural sites, and limiting geophysical vehicles 
to designated roads and trails in the South Pass Historic 
Landscape would enhance visual values and protect the visual 
sensitivity of these resources and areas. 


As more oil and gas development occurs, more effects to 
the visual quality of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC would 
occur. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Same as described for the general impact discussion. 


Watershed/Water Quality Impacts 


The impact on watershed values and water quality from air 
quality management, cultural and paleontological resource 
management, hazardous materials, monitoring practices, eco- 
nomic benefits, special status species management, and wild 
horses would be the same as described in the Preferred 
Alternative. 


Fire suppression activities and the associated potential for 
increased erosion from suppression activities and potential 
long-term benefits would be similar to the Preferred Alterna- 
tive but would differ in that aggressive fire suppression would 
not occur in the big sagebrush-scurfpea areas. 


Implementation of Standards for Healthy Rangelands and 
Guidelines for Livestock Grazing wouid reduce the effects to 
watersheds and water quality from surface disturbing activi- 
ties, recreation uses, and livestock grazing. The differences 
between the alternatives can be expressed in the level of 
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conflict that could occur between the actions that would take 
place under each alternative and the goals set forth by Stan- 
dards and Guidelines. The actions proposed under Alterna- 
tive A have the greatest potential for creating conflict in 
meeting Standards and Guidelines. 


Realty actions such as rights-of-ways for linear distur- 
bances such as pipelines and roads can adversely affect soils 
especially in areas of vegetated sand dunes which could be 
impacted by wind erosion when the vegetation is removed. 
Uncontrolled runoff from roads can create gullying in adja- 
cent drainages. Successful reclamation and maintenance of 
linear disturbances limits the impact of these actions. 


As most of the disturbances associated with communica- 
tion sites would be away from riparian areas and streams, the 
effects of the creation and maintenance of communication 
sites would be less than an equivalent disturbance located 
closer to water courses. The disturbance created by the 
creation and maintenance of communication sites has the 
potential to affect watershed values and water quality, as does 
any disturbance. 


Of primary concern is the potential for increased traffic 
during periods of inclement weather along portions of travel 
routes to and from the sites, where conditions can create an 
increased potential for erosion close to water bodies. Also of 
concern is the increased potential for erosion from the steeper 
portion of the access roads. While such sections of road would 
most likely have a larger average particle size and thus be 
more resistant to erosion than areas with finer average soil 
particle sizes, the concentration of the flow of water associ- 
ated with the creation and maintenance of the road would 
increase the potential for flow concentration and sediment 
production. 


More communication sites and rights-of-way are proposed 
under this alternative. This could result in greater amounts of 
surface disturbance and a greater potential for erosion and 
water quality degradation. The establishment of additional 
communication sites would create the potential for additional 
roads and traffic to the sites and increased disturbance from 
site construction. 


Livestock grazing has a major influence on land and stream 
conditions and thus erosion and water quality. Implementa- 
tion oi existing programs (primarily Standards for healthy 
rangelands and Guidelines for livestock grazing management 
(S&Gs)), as well as the management actions in this alternative 
would aid in improving watershed. 


Livestock grazing, roads, and water diversions can alter 
conditions in riparian areas. For riparian impacts, see Vegeta- 
tion Impacts. 


Activities that decrease plant vigor can increase erosion 
and decrease water quality. Depending on the actions taken, 
specific areas may show some changes, positive or adverse, 
but the overall trend would be closely related to the level of 
surface disturbing activities. 

Impacts to soils from grazing can be caused by 
overutilization of riparian and upland areas leading to soil 
compaction and vegetative removal. This can lead to loss of 
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the soil surface, rill, and gully formation which could impact 
water quality through more rapid runoff and higher sediment 
loads. 


Livestock could contribute to the degradation of areas that 
might cause further concern depending on their location. 
Areas in very erodible soil structure could have the possibility 
of washing, blowing, or being removed from further benefi- 
cial purposes. 


Increased grazing use, winter road plowing, extended 
grazing seasons, and managing riparian areas for livestock are 
all practices that would be in conflict with the goals of 
achieving PFC throughout the area. Adverse effects would be 
greater under this alternative than under the No Action Alter- 
native. 


Road construction could change the patterns of overland 
flow and increase erosion. Roads and well pads affect 
overland flow and groundwater infiltration. Roads and well 
pads interrupt natural surface flow patterns and reduce ground- 
water infiltration by compacting the soil. This can increase the 
erosive potential of runoff events by creating a shorter period 
of runoff and an increased volume. Drainage ditches, cul- 
verts, and surfacing can channelize surface flows and direct 
them away from the road surface. While this helps protects the 
road surface, it can also increase erosive potential along the 
path of concentrated flow. Proper design, construction, and 
maintenance reduce the erosive potential for road and well 
pad areas but do not fully compensate for the concentration of 
flows. 


Impacts to surface water quality from oil and gas develop- 
ment are generally the result of unsuccessful reclamation and/ 
or increased runoff from pads and roads, destabilizing drain- 
ages. With effective monitoring from industry and manage- 
ment from the BLM, most individual well sites and mines 
should have only a short-term impact on watershed stability. 


Other concerns which could arise include: sedimentation, 
soil contamination, salt and phosphate loading, groundwater 
contamination, bank and channel instability, loss of aquifers, 
augmented flows, and water disposal. 


The greatest level of development would occur under this 
alternative creating the greatest potential for erosion and 
watershed damage. Combined with a lack of a transportation 
plan, this potential level of development could produce the 
greatest amount of disturbance and thus the greatest amount of 
water quality degradation of any of the alternatives. 


In addition to the roads and other surface disturbances that 
would be required for coalbed methane production, there is 
the additional concern of water disposal. Any discharge into 
a surface channel that is unaccustomed to having similar flows 
creates the potential for increased erosion. 


If the water obtained from coalbed methane production is 
of a high quality and discharged, there may be some contro- 
versy at the end of the project when the water is no longer 
available for use as livestock or wildlife water. If the produced 
water contains high levels of salts there is a potential for 
creating conditions similar to those surrounding the evapora- 
tion ponds associated with trona production. Reinjection of 
the water may solve some of these problems but care should 
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be taken to avoid creating new ones. It is assumed that the 
primary means of water disposal would be through reinjec- 
tion. 

The level of disturbance that can be associated with coal 
bed methane production would largely be determined by the 
area of development. Current technology requires relatively 
close well spacing and a road network for maintenance. Even 
with total reinjection of the produced water this road and well 
network would increase the potential of erosion in the area of 
development. Because the level of development would be 
approximately the same per unit area within a production 
zone, an estimate of the potential level of disturbance and 
subsequent erosion and threat to water quality can be related 
to the areas that would be made available for leasing under 
each alternative. 


It is unknown whether there is a connection between the 
surface waters and the waters that would be removed to 
stimulate gas production. Investigations to determine if there 
is a connection and application of appropriate mitigation to 
protect water quality and quantity would be needed prior to 
production. 


The region with the greatest coal bed methane production 
has a surface of stabilized sand dunes, a condition that makes 
the area vulnerable to disturbance of the vegetation cover. 
Given the road and well density that would be required, this is 
aconcern. Proper land management would reduce the level of 
disturbance but not eliminate it. Maintenance of the vegeta- 
tive community and the transportation network would be a 
primary concern on any development in the area. 


The road network would create additional recreation ac- 
cess into the area of stabilized sand dunes. Given the sensitive 
nature of the soils in the area, this is aconcern. A transporta- 
tion and recreation management plan should be part of any 


development. 


The greater level of development allowed for under Alter- 
native A would produce the greatest potential for methane 
production related erosion. 


The mineral material with the greatest potential for devel- 
opment in the area is sand and gravel. As most of the potential 
sites within the planning area are located away from streams 
and wetlands, the primary effect of their development on 
water and vegetation quality would come from increased 
activity on the roads. There could be some additional runoff 
from the mine areas but the effect that they would have on 
downstream water quality would be difficult to determine. 
Surfacing of roads with hard surfaces or gravel has the 
potential to reduce watershed impacts. 


Additional areas would be available for mineral material 
sale activity which could increase the potential for erosion and 
watershed damage over the No Action Alternative. 


Coal exploration can be related to surface water quality 
through the amount of surface disturbed. Surface disturbance 
impacts would be the same as discussed in the No Action 
Alternative; however, more areas would be open to coal 
exploration activity. About 159,900 acres would be closed to 
coal exploration activities. 
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Impacts from sodium exploration and development would 
be the same as described for the No Action Alternative except 


that fewer acres would be closed to sodium prospecting 
activities. 

The more rapid and complete the reclamation of a dis- 
turbed site the lower the potential erosion and potential water 
quality degradation. Monitoring is essential is in the reclama- 
tion of disturbed sites. Without efficient reclamation tech- 
niques and timely monitoring by the BLM and industry, long- 
term landscape disruption such as linear scars, sand deflation 
and deposition, and drainage degradation could result. 


Off-road vehicle use impacts soil stability as a result of 
compaction of travel surfaces, disruption of vegetative cover, 
and disruption of the soil surface. 


Recreation within the planning area consists primanily of 
activities that require motorized vehicles. Thus, it is closely 
tied to transportation and reclamation, as well as any activities 
that create new roads of any sort. Because of the nature of 
much of the planning area new roads are easily created and 
road closures rely primarily on the public’s willingness to 
comply. The reduction of seasonal closures over the other 
alternatives would increase the potential erosion by allowing 
traffic on roads during a time when the soils are vulnerable. 


Surface disturbance is closely tied to water quality. The 
greater the disturbance in time and area and the closer to places 
where the flow of water is concentrated the greater the 
potential for erosion. Because much of the development 
would take place on a case-by-case basis, the exact amount of 
disturbance is difficult to forecast. 


The greatest level of development would occur under this 
alternative. Combined with a lack of a transportation plan, 
this potential level of development could produce the greatest 
amount of disturbance and thus the greatest amount of water 
quality degradation of any of the alternatives. About 2.900 
acres would be disturbed over the long term from various 
activities. With reclamation, most of this disturbance would 
be reclaimed with a net long-term disturbance of about 700 
acres. The reduction of seasonal closures over the other 
alternatives would increase the potential erosion by allowing 
traffic on roads during a time when the soils are more vulner- 
able to erosion. 


The lack of road density limits under this alternative would 
create increased erosion potential due to the number and miles 
of roads and pipelines that could be built, as would the winter 
plowing of roads. 


Roads are one of the primary sources of erosion in the 
planning area. They tend to concentrate the overland flow and 
reduce infiltration. They can often be thought of as a set of 
superimposed ephemeral stream channels. As roads become 
more numerous, their effects become cumulative and may 
even work in combination to create greater levels of erosion. 
Road maintenance is also important. Timely maintenance of 
road surfaces can reduce erosion. Maintaining as much of the 
right-of-way in an undisturbed or revegetated state as possible 
would reduce both maintenance cost and erosion. Surfacing 
of major arterial roads with appropriate materials would also 
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help limit the potential for soil erosion and reduced water 
quality. 


By not applying road densities, there is 2 greater potential 
for erosion than if the number and position of roads were 
planned. The higher levels of production under this alterna- 
tive suggest that there would be greater numbers of roads and 
thus a greater potential for cumulative effects to soils and 
water quality. 


As a general rule, the greater the vegetation cover, the less 
erosion and the better the water quality. A more diverse 
community is generally healthier. Implementation of stan- 
dards for healthy rangelands and guidelines for livestock 
grazing would have an effect upon the vegetative communi- 
ties. The differences between alternatives may not vary 
dramatically. 


Vegetation removal can adversely impact stream hydrau- 
lics. Vegetation removal can cause an augmented flow regime 
which forces the stream channel to readjust its width and depth 
to accommodate larger flows where vegetative conditions are 
impaired. Sedimentation would increase, due to a lack of 
filtering ability of the vegetation. 


Vegetation manipulation to enhance wildlife habitat such 
as controlled burns, mowing, and chemical applications could 
cause short-term impacts to physical and chemical character- 
istics of soils, increasing erosion susceptibility through the 
loss of both ground cover and litter accumulation. Over the 
long term, areas of treated vegetation should increase over 
pretreatment production levels which would decrease the 
erosion hazard. 


Under Alternative A, livestock management and higher 
levels of surface disturbance would create a less diverse and 
less dense vegetative community, which would result in an 
increasec vulnerability to erosion. 


The higher levels of activity under Alternative A would 
produce greater levels of disturbance. Given the existing 
levels of sensitivity to disturbance, conditions would most 
likely remain static or decline. As the existing conditions are 
less than minimally acceptable in some locations, remaining 
static could produce a reduction in resource conditions. 


Wildlife habitat management has some effect on land, 
water, and vegetation quality. Sufficient wildlife habitat 
creates a more varied environment that is better able to slow 
and filter overland flow, reduce erosive forces, and recover 
from disturbances. The emphasis placed upon production 
under this Alternative could reduce the diversity and distribu- 
tion of habitats and increase the potential for erosion. 


Groundwater 


Oil and gas and coalbed methane activities have the highest 
potential for impacting groundwater and possibly surface 
water quantity and quality. Refer to the groundwater discus- 
sion in the Preferred Alternative for a detailed description of 
the possible impacts and specifically, the hydrological inves- 
tigations that may be necessary for coalbed methane develop- 
ment. Alternative A and the No Action Alternative have a 
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similar level of projected activity. Therefore the potential for 
impacting groundwater and possibly surface water resources 
would be similar in the general area. Compared to the 
Preferred Alternative and Alternative B, this alternative has 
fewer restrictions allowing for increased development and a 
greater potential for impacting groundwater and possibly 
surface water resources. 


Core Area 


The core area, including the connectivity area, would be 
open to development of existing oil and gas leases and new 
leases. As part of the core area, Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 
would also be open to new leasing, including the developinent 
of coalbed methane. The increase in the number of projected 
wells over the other alternatives reflects the opening of these 
areas for oil and gas and coalbed methane development and 
the application of fewer restrictions. Such an increase in 
development would sesult in the highest potential among the 
alternatives for impacting groundwater and possibly surface 
water resources within the core area. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The cumulative impact summary for the baseline water- 
shed analysis would be the same as described for the Preferred 
Alternative. 


Erosion from livestock grazing activities would most likely 
be influenced by both the management actions in this alterna- 
tive and individual grazing practices and other activities that 
influence the distribution and timing of livestock use. Taking 
full use of the earlier turnout dates and other grazing practices 
allowed under this alternative could result in a general decline 
in vegetative health and increase the overall erosive potential. 
Stream banks and riparian areas would most likely continue to 
be the focus of erosion reduction related activities. The 
greatest potential for erosion would occur along streams that 
had not achieved the minimally acceptable standard of PFC. 


The greater level of activity permitted under this alterna- 
tive increases the potential for accelerated erosion. Most 
surface disturbing activities would most likely occur in areas 
with high oil and gas potential. The opening of the core area 
to further exploration would help distribute this activity over 
a larger area than if the core were closed but the total amount 
of disturbance could be greater 


The cumulative impact on groundwater resources over the 
planning period for oil and gas development is likely to be 
minimal and insignificant given the projected yearly drilling 
rate of 5 to 6 wells per year. Due to the lack of information, 
the cumulative impact on groundwater aquifers due to coalbed 
methane development cannot be determined. Investigation of 
aquifers and their possible connection to surface waters prior 
to development would provide the information necessary for 
determining cumulative impacts and any necessary mitiga- 
tion. 


The potential level of cumulative disturbance to watershed 
values is directly related to the amount, timing, and location 
of surface disturbance. The primary causes of surface distur- 
bance within the planning area are mineral development and 
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livestock grazing facilities. Under this alternative, the overall 
level of disturbance would be the highest of all alternatives. 
Thus, this alternative, has the highest level of concern of all the 
alternatives. 


Wild Horse Impacts 


The impacts on wild horses from air quality management, 
fire management, hazardous materials, monitoring and recla- 
mation practices, recreation use, vegetation management, 
wild horse management, and wildlife habitat management 
would be the same as described for the Preferred Alternative. 


The impacts on wild horses from cultural and paleontologi- 
cal resource management would be the same as described for 
the No Action Alternative. The management of cultural sites 
and properties is generally low impact and relegated to rela- 
tively small areas. Even under the most intense management 
(excavation) the amount of acreage disturbed is very small. 
These activities are not anticipated to have measurable impact 
on the forage resource for wild horses. The most likely impact 
to wild horses is temporary displacement while human activ- 
ity occurs on the site. Once activity ceases, the horses would 
quickly re-occupy the area. Horses quickly adapt to human 
activities that are regular and long-term in nature. 


The impact on wild horses from lands and realty actions 
would be the same as described for the No Action Alternative. 
Numerous activities such as pipelines, utility corridors, and 
other linear rights-of-ways have the potential to impact wild 
horses and their management. These impacts involve the 
removal of vegetative cover and disturbance caused by human 
activity. 


Standards for reclamation of linear surface disturbances 
are adequate to mitigate any potential impact to wild horses 
through vegetative removal. Impacts due to the actual loca- 
tion of linear facilities and the attendant human activity that 
goes with them are more problematic. 


Without restriction on the actual location of these types of 
facilities it is likely that they would be located in areas of 
critical habitat for wild horses. The most important of these 
are permanent water sources. Linear facilities would not be 
located on a pond; however, if located immediately adjacent 
to a water source, could reduce its utility or totally preclude 
wild horse use of the water, if human activity is too disturbing. 
An impact such as this becomes cumulative when more 
animals must use fewer water sources and therefore less 
habitat, at some point competition would ensue, animals 
would die, and habitat quality may be altered for wild horses 
and other species. 


Assessment of grazing allotments for conformance with 
Standards for Healthy Rangelands and implementation of 
appropriate actions to address non-conformance would be 
beneficial to wild horses and their habitat. Other impacts to 
wild horses and their habitat relative to conformance with 
Standards are the same as the No Action Alternative. 


Allowing early turn-out of domestic livestock and growing 
season-long use by livestock is expected to result in increased 
competition for forage and to cause changes in plant commu- 
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nities that would be deleterious to wild horses and their 
habitat. 


Planned actions relative to changes in class of livestock, 
suitability reviews, Proper Functioning Condition, Desired 
Plant Communities, and forage use limits have the same 
impacts as the No Action Alternative. 


Development of riparian pastures would most likely in- 
clude new fence construction. If such fencing precludes 
access of wild horses to permanent water sources it would 
have serious negative consequences for the horses and their 
habitat. Improvements in the condition of riparian vegetation 
would benefit wild horses only if access is not denied. 


Vegetation treatments have the potential to improve wild 
horse habitat, which would produce positive impacts to the 
wild horses and their habitat. 


Impacts from mineral activities would be the same as the 
No Action Alternative. In addition, the small variation in the 
number of oil and gas wells among the alternatives and the 
small difference in surface disturbance between them makes 
the impacts to all alternatives the same from a surface distur- 
bance standpoint. 


No limitations or planning for the development of locat- 
able and salable minerals under this alternative poses elevated 
risks to wild horses and wild horse habitat compared to the No 
Action Alternative. 


Modification of the existing seasonal closure for vehicle 
use would increase the opportunity for human activity during 
this period. The increased activity would negatively impact 
wild horses and their distribution during this period. 


Many of the planned actions to mitigate or limit impacts to 
surface resources from surface disturbing activities have been 
discussed in other sections (minerals, reclamation, livestock 
grazing, and lands and realty management). Under all alter- 
natives, controls on surface disturbance benefit wild horses 
and their habitat. The alternatives vary only in the degree of 
benefit. Alternative B and the Preferred Alternative are more 
beneficial than are the No Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


Establishment of a -mile buffer around the proposed wild 
horse viewing area would protect the public’s ability to enjoy 
their wild and free-roaming horses in a natural setting. It 
would also increase the likelihood that wild horses would be 
in the vicinity of the viewing area more often. 


Management actions to stabilize and conserve soils, in- 
crease vegetative production, maintain or improve surface 
and ground water quality, and to maintain or improve wet- 
lands, floodplains, and riparian areas would benefit wild 
horses and their habitat. 


Under all alternatives, improvement of the soil, vegetation, 
and water resources benefit wild horses and their habitat. The 
alternatives vary only in the degree of benefit. Alternative B 
and the Preferred Alternative are more beneficial than are the 
No Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


The planned actions to improve habitat for wildlife and 
protection from human activity and habitat fragmentation 
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would benefit wild horses and their habitat. This benefit is 
common to all alternatives. 


Core Area 


Only a very small portion of the Great Divide Horse Herd 
Management Area lies within the core area, connectivity 
areas, and the ACECs. Due to the limited area of overlap with 
the wild horse herd management area, it is anticipated that no 
impact to wild horses or their habitat would result from these 
activities. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Under all alternatives, no significant cumulative impacts to 
wild horses and wild horse management are anticipated. 


Wildlife Impacts 


Effects from air quality, cultural resources, fire manage- 
ment, off-road vehicle management, reclamation, recreation 
management, special status species plant management, veg- 
etation management, watershed/water quality management, 
and wild horse herd management would be the same as for the 
Preferred Alternative. 


Impacts to wildlife from rights-of-way would be similar to 
those described for the Preferred Alternative; however, under 
this alternative, more development activity would occur, 
causing the greatest impact to wildlife habitat of any alterna- 
tive. Displacement would occur to the greatest degree, more 
year round activity and access would be provided which 
would prevent a large number of animals from returning to 
their original habitat. 


Locatable mineral activity in and around parturition areas 
in the Oregon Buttes area has the potential to decrease the 
availability of these areas for calving and fawning. This 
particularly applies to the activities that might occur in or near 
the aspen stands associated with the parturition areas. These 
areas are also important to a variety of raptors, neotropical 
birds, and other wildlife and are generally rare habitat types in 
the planning area. Although current activities are seasonal 
with little or no activity during the winter, mining activities 
could continue at the current rate, or even increase during the 
fawning and calving periods causing displacement of ani- 
mals. 


Steamboat Mountain would be open to placement of com- 
munication sites which could adversely impact wintering 
wildlife and cause displacement of animals. 


Construction of livestock water developments within cru- 
cial big game winter ranges and connectivity areas would 
have adverse impacts to big game populations and habitat. 
Additional waters in these areas would increase forage con- 
sumption by livestock and could result in additional use by 
wildlife during the summer months reducing available forage 
for wintering big game. Large wild horse populations in the 
area would also be attracted, compounding impacts to vegeta- 
tion and winter ranges. Constructing water developments 
outside of crucial big game habitats could lessen competition 
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for forage between livestock and big game and could also help 
other wildlife since limited water resources occur there now. 


Sage grouse would be negatively impacted if waters are 
developed within a quarter mile of leks. This would result in 
less residual grass cover which could lead to increased nest 
depredation. Wildlife, livestock, and wild horses use these 
areas and lactating elk and mule deer especially use habitats 
in close proximity to riparian type habitats or developed 
water. Any water development authorized for livestock in the 
planning area under this alternative should occur where min- 
eral development is also occurring. Since big game show a 
reduction in use of habitats already disturbed by mineral 
development, the placement of water developments in those 
previously disturbed habitats could minimized the impacts to 
wildlife from the water developments. Any increase in 
livestock numbers due to water development would also 
decrease the amount of available forage, negatively affecting 
the wildlife that occur in the area. 


Increasing the season of use under this alternative would 
benefit livestock operators in the short term, but would have 
long-term detrimental effects to wildlife. Health of vegetation 
is key to maintaining wildlife habitats and continuously using 
vegetation throughout the growing period would eventually 
result in adecline of the plant’s vigor. This would result in less 
production and an increase in non-native weed species. This 
would have a negative impact on wildlife. 


The effects of plowing roads in the winter and early spring 
would be same as described in the No Action Alternative. 


Under this alternative, all unleased lands within the plan- 
ning area would be available for leasing with the prescriptions 
listed in Table 2-12 and the most crucial habitat for elk 
identified by the WGFD for the Steamboat Herd unit would 
be available for leasing. This crucial area also has the most 
fawning habitat for mule deer and is very important for a wide 
array of other wildlife species including raptors and amphib- 
ians. Due to the overall lack of cover for big game in the area, 
standard stipulations offer insufficient protection for the big 
game herds,. This would eventually result in loss of a viable 
elk herd in the planning area. If development occurs at 4 well 
locations per section, these habitats would still be unusable to 
elk; however, if development occurs in the area with only | or 
2 well locations per section, maintenance of a viable elk herd 
might be possible. 


Under this alternative, 125 wells could be drilled over the 
life of the plan. With all lands being available for leasing and 
development, the majority of interest lies within crucial win- 
ter ranges and migration corridors identified by the WGFD. 
Coalbed methane development potential is high in the core. 
Recent proposals for coalbed development include requests 
for 40-acre spacing. Although these proposals are just outside 
the planning area, drainage and interest inside the planning 
area would result in increased development. This would 
increase traffic and add additional oil/gas field activities into 
the field of view of the Steamboat Mountain elk herd and other 
wildlife species. Seasonal mitigation for surface disturbing 
activities (November 15 to April 30 for crucial winter range 
and May | to June 30 for parturition areas) would not provide 
adequate long-term protection for big game. Normal opera- 
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tions and activities conducted during the production phase and 
during crucial winter periods would most likely interfere with 
big game use of winter ranges. In addition, animal access 
(migration) to key winter ranges could be disrupted, resulting 
in risk to the long-term survival of the area’s elk herd. These 
impacts could cause abandonment of habitat, increased mor- 
tality, and a decrease in successful fawn-calf rearing. 


Areas with intensive development activity (40-acre well 
spacing or less, numerous roads, pipelines, etc.) would be- 
come unavailable for use by many species of wildlife as long 
as the activity occurs. This long-term displacement for big 
game may even result in permanent non-use of the area by the 
herds. 


As development occurs, habitats would become more 
fragmented, creating islands of undisturbed habitats. Al- 
though these undisturbed areas (i.e., WSAs) would provide 
habitat for elk and other wildlife species, they would be unable 
to support viable populations for many species. Maintenance 
of connectivity between habitats (spring-summer habitats, 
summer-fall, fall-winter, and winter-spring) would be crucial 
to sustaining big game population objectives. 


Displaced wildlife may move to less desirable habitats 
where they may be more adversely stressed resulting in an 
increase in mortality or loss of young. Displacement may also 
lead to a long-term change in migration patterns and overuse 
of crucial habitat. 


About 2,900 acres would be disturbed by various activities 
over 20 years. Impacts may be severe especially in areas 
where no physical barriers exist to provide cover and relief 
from the activity and where activity occurs year round during 
crucial periods. Since activities would occur in the core area, 
impacts would be increased in the key habitat in the core area 
which would adversely affect wildlife in the area, particularly 
elk and mule deer. 


No livestock water developments within 1/4 mile of leks 
(in addition to the 1/4 mile closure for the lek itself) would 
provide some benefit to sage grouse by not placing permanent 
livestock water sources on strutting grounds. Impacts would 
be greater than described for the No Action Alternative due to 
concentrating livestock use in the areas surrounding the lek. 
Placing water developments within one-quarter mile of sage 
grouse leks would have significant impacts to sage grouse 
nesting success. This would decrease nesting success due to 
a decrease in residual grass and forb cover. Studies have 
shown that average distance to sage grouse nests from a lek is 
approximately two miles. Depredation of nests due to a lack 
of nesting cover (residual grass) is extremely high near leks 
(Heath, et al. 1997). 


Most of the disturbed areas would be reclaimed with a 
long-term disturbance of about 750 acres. Reclamation could 
result in altered vegetation communities or introduction of 
undesirable plant species. This would cause negative impacts 
to sage grouse from the degradation of nesting and brood 
rearing habitat. 


Transportation planning impacts would be similar to those 
described in the No Action Alternative; however, since the 
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most disturbance would occur in this alternative, the adverse 
effects to wildlife and wiluiife habitat would be greatest. 


Constructing roads through woodland habitats under this 
alternative has the potential to greatly impact big game and 
other wildlife species that occur in the planning area. 


Impacts from visual resource management would be the 
same as described for the No Action Alternative. 


Potential exists for significant impacts to wildlife under 
this alternative. Drilling of 125 wells, no road density limita- 
tions, and limited mitigation requirements would eliminate 
elk from habitats near or adjacent to activities. Since much of 
this activity could occur in the core and connectivity area, 
habitats could be abandoned. Fragmentation of habitat and 
loss of habitat in the connectivity area would cause severe 
adverse impacts to big game and big game habitat. Riparian 
management impacts would be the same as in the No Action 
Alternative. 


Impacts to Fisheries Resources 


The effects from air quality management, cultural manage- 
ment, fire management, off-road vehicle management, recre- 
ation resource management, special status species manage- 
ment, vegetation management, visual resource management, 
watershed/water quality management, and wild horse herd 
management would be the same as described for Preferred 
Alternative. 


In general, impacts from livestock grazing management 
described in the No Action Alternative would also apply to 
Alternative A. 


Fisheries habitat would be adversely impacted as riparian 
areas are adversely impacted. It is assumed that several (up to 
23) livestock watering facilities (earthen ponds) would be 
constructed during the planning time frame. These, assuming 
proper design, would create short-term surface disturbance 
with minimal erosion but would increase livestock utilization 
in the immediate area. By itself this could increase erosion, 
but under a proper grazing scheme should benefit the overall 
vegetation resource, especially riparian areas. This, in turn, 
benefits fisheries. Water would be evaporated from these 
ponds. The depletion of water from the Colorado River 
drainage and its effect on T&E fish species downstream is 
described in the Green River RMP Record of Decision dated 
October 1997 (see page 209; USDI 1997 of that document) 
and the Biological Assessment (Appendix | 1) for this docu- 
ment. This activity is within the scope of that document. 


Actions under this alternative, which include a possible 
earlier turnout date, full active preference, and the 50 percent 
or 2-inch stubble height use level with no actual grazing 
rotation or seasonal rest required, would probably not be 
suitable for maintaining riparian health or fish habitat. It may 
not be possible to maintain these assumptions when imple- 
menting appropriate actions under Standards and Guidelines. 
When appropriate actions are taken as a result of Standards 
and Guidelines analysis under this alternative, there may not 
be significant progress achieved for riparian health in any 
reasonable time frame. 
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Under this alternative it is assumed that 125 wells would be 
drilled. This would mean there would be about 2,500 acres of 
surface disturbance. This amount of disturbance would only 
have a minimal impact if stringent mitigation measures were 
followed (as described in the RMP and the No Action Alter- 
native). However, unlimited and indiscriminate crossings of 
riparian areas or creeks (i.e., limited or no transportation 
planning) could cause significant impact by increasing ero- 
sion and sedimentation. 


Additionally, the drilling of these wells would require iocai 
water sources for drilling and completion. It is assumed that 
all water used for drilling and completion of wells within the 
Green River and Sweetwater River basins would have been 
part of the surface flows of the Colorado River or Platte River, 
respectively, or of its tributaries (though that would not 
always be the case). The estimate for the amount of water 
needed to drill and complete each well is 2.0 acre-feet. Of the 
125 wells in this alternative, 15 are shallow coalbed methane, 
10 are deep coalbed methane wells located entirely within the 
Great Divide Basin (Red Desert), and the remaining 100 are 
standard deep gas wells. For these 100 wells it is estimated 
that 75 percent would be within the Green River Basin, 23 
percent would be within the Great Divide Basin (Red Desert), 
and 2 percent would be within the Sweetwater River drainage 
(Platte River). Water use for these 100 wells, would total 200 
acre-feet in 20 years or 10 acre-feet/year. This would total 7.5 
acre-feet/year in the Colorado River drainage and 0.2 acre- 
feet/year in the Platte River drainage. The water depletion 
effects of the 15 shallow coalbed methane is the same as 
described in the Preferred Alternative. 


The depletion of water from the Colorado River drainage 
and its effect on T&E fish species downstream is described in 
the Green River RMP Record of Decision dated October 1997 
(see page 209; USDI 1997 of that document) and the Biologi- 
cal Assessment (Appendix 11) for this document. 


The effects of wildlife management actions on fisheries 
resources would be the same as described for the No Action 
Alternative. 


Core Area 


The impacts within the Core Area and Special Manage- 
ment Areas are the same as for what is listed under the general 
impacts for Alternative A. 


Fisheries 


Impacts to fisheries in the core area would be the same as 
described for the No Action Alternative. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Management actions under this alternative would result in 
the most adverse impacts to wildlife habitats. 


increased developments and human presence would con- 
tinue to remove and fragment wildlife habitats. Demands on 
public lands from recreationists would continue to increase, 
resulting in less un-occupied and undisturbed areas. More 
access into crucial habitats would increase displacement over 
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the long term (possibly even permanently). Maintaining 
habitat to support existing Wyoming Game and Fish Depart- 
ment population objectives for big game would become more 
difficult. 


Although about 148,000 acres in the planning area would 
be either closed to leasing or surface disturbing and disrupting 
activities, not all of the closed areas occur in crucial habitats, 
nor are they interconnected. Adverse impacts to crucial 
wildlife habitats (e.g., riparian areas, crucial winter ranges, 
parturition areas, game bird winter concentration areas, etc.) 
from livestock grazing would increase if all current nonuse 
AUMs are activated. These adverse impacts would be espe- 
Cially severe in crucial winter ranges where other commodity 
uses such as mining or oil and gas development is taking place. 
Displacement of livestock into these crucial habitats or con- 
centrating livestock in crucial habitats where vegetation has 
been decreased due to commodity development would result 
in less forage available for big game animals during winter 
periods. This would be especially critical in severe winters. 
Development of livestock water in crucial habitats and within 
1/4 mile of sage grouse leks removes vegetation and concen- 
trates livestock around the water development. These impacts 
could be reduced through implementation of new AMPs and/ 
or revision of management in old AMPs to include riparian 
objectives and implementation of actions associated with 
standards and guidelines assessments. 


Cumulative effects of year-long livestock activity com- 
pound habitat impacts through displacement, forage compe- 
tition, water competition, and social interaction. 


Development could occur throughout the planning area, 
including the core area, affecting crucial habitats and migra- 
tion routes and displacing wildlife. Production activities 
could occur year-round, causing disturbance and disruption in 
crucial habitats during crucial winter periods. This would add 
to the stress of displacement. 


Seasonal constraints would be used to mitigate impacts to 
wildlife from human activities during crucial periods and 
provide short-term protection for wildlife. Long-term main- 
tenance and operations activity in crucial wildlife habitats 
would continue to cause displacement of wildlife from crucial 
habitats, including disruption of nesting, fawning and calving 
areas, and crucial big game winter habitats. Increased access 
for recreationists due to development of new roads (especially 
all-weather roads that provide year-round access) would mag- 
nify the negative impacts to wildlife and their habitats and 
cause further displacement and habitat abandonment. 
Nondiscretionary closures to oil and gas leasing of about 
117,000 acres would reduce the effects somewhat; however, 
these acres are not contiguous and not all are in crucial 
habitats, so impacts to crucial habitats would still occur. 


Potential exists for impacts to the migrational capabilities 
of the Sublette antelope herd. However, these effects should 
not be significant as most development activity would occur 
outside antelope crucial winter range. Fragmentation of 
habitat areas and displacement from existing migration corri- 
dors due to roads and increased activity would occur; how- 
ever, it is anticipated that the activity in the migration corridor 
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would be minor and sufficient habitat and open space would 
still be provided. Impacts would be greater than those de- 
scribed for the other alternatives. However, impacts could be 
significant (cause large amounts of winter kill) if winter 
conditions are extremely severe (similar to the winters of 1978 
and 1983). 


Surface disturbing activities would continue to cause long- 
term losses of wildlife habitat. The greatest amount of acreage 
would be disturbed under this alternative. 


Management prescriptions for wildlife resources, water- 
shed, visual resources, and off-road vehicle use would provide 
long-term benefits to most wildlife populations and habitats. 
Fire (natural or prescribed) would result in a short-term loss of 
habitat but could benefit habitat in the long term. Wildfire 
could result in a long-term loss of habitat and aspen stands if 
these areas are not fenced after a fire. Livestock would not be 
allowed to graze the burned area immediately after the fire. 


Surface mining can result in an irreversible irretrievable 
loss of wetlands and springs, and although mitigation occurs, 
the original site is lost. Major road development also results 
in irretrievable losses of habitat as they are generally perma- 
nent structures. The adverse impacts from road development 
would be greatest under this alternative. 


Habitat fragmentation, particularly for big game, would 
occur in some areas, especially in areas with many access 
roads and surface disturbances. Transportation routes tend to 
dissect habitats and can act as barriers to some species, 
especially in severe winter conditions. This can also increase 
accessibility for the general public into areas that have previ- 
ously been somewhat inaccessible to vehicles. Plowing of 
roads in the winter months would add to this impact. This 
would become more important and increase adverse effects to 
wildlife as increased demands for use of public lands occur. 
Migration routes could be altered, changing some traditional 
use patterns on a local level. Seclusion areas for wildlife 
would become smaller and more dispersed. This could 
diminish the ability to maintain current population objectives 
for big game species. Transportation planning would help to 
reduce this overall effect; however, lack of road density limits 
in crucial habitats would cause additional adverse effects. 


Increased oil and gas activity, especially in areas with 
reduced well spacing (40- and 80-acre spacing) would elimi- 
nate use of some of these areas by wildlife species, especially 
deer and elk. 


A summary of impacts to the individual species that may be 
affected by actions in the planning area follows. 


Impacts to wintering antelope and antelope migration 
would be greater than described for the other alternatives. 
Most of the development would occur in portions of the 
planning area outside antelope crucial winter range and mi- 
gration areas, this impact should not be significant. 


The Steamboat elk herd is very susceptible to displacement 
by human activities because of the lack of hiding and escape 
cover. Continued development proposals and permanent uses 
on the Steamboat Mouniain, Essex Mountain, and Jack Mor- 
row Hills areas make maintenance of this herd population 
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objective very unlikely. Road construction and increased 
access into remote areas would also increase use by the 
general public adding to the impacts of this desert elk herd. 
Mitigation such as remote or off-site facility placement, and 
seasonally restricting human activity to reduce access and 
traffic in crucial habitat and calving areas would help reduce 
these adverse effects. 


Competition for forage between mule deer and cattle for 
saltbush and winterfat on crucial winter range would con- 
tinue. Control of wildfire has been responsible for the loss of 
key shrub species and the even-aged condition of sagebrush 
communities. 


The impacts to mule deer would be the most adverse under 
alternative A. Under this alternative the assumptions include 
increased amounts of surface disturbing activities and in- 
creased numbers of livestock. It would be very difficult, even 
with all mitigation measures applied under this alternative, to 
reverse downward or static trends in riparian areas. 


Fisheries 


Cumulative impacts to fisheries would be the same as 
described in the No Action Alternative. 


Special Management Areas 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and Special Rec- 
reation Management Area 


Oil and gas leasing would occur in the area that could lead 
to impacts to the visual integrity of the area. New surface 
facilities could have an adverse impact to the health and safety 
of the recreational users in the area. Up to 15 coal bed methane 
wells and 10 new wells could be drilled within this ACEC. 
Beneficial effects would occur to oil and gas operations due to 
increased availability of areas for leasing and development. 


Because of the additional producing wells associated with 
oil and gas production in this area, the public would have a 
reduced “open” area to play in. Concerns over safety would 
be reduced over the No Action Alternative because there 
would be fewer hazards in the reduced open area. Reducing 
the ORV open acreage in the planning area would have an 
adverse impact to this resource. 


The seasonal off-road vehicle closure within the Steam- 
boat Mountain and Greater Sand Dunes ACEC would not be 
maintained. New seasonal closures in crucial ranges would 
not be considered. This would adversely affect big gaine 
birthing activity. Failure to maintain this seasonal vehicle 
closure could slightly diminish efforts to manage heritage 
resources of all kinds. 


Fewer restrictions on surface disturbances would generally 
be adverse to efforts to manage heritage resources of all kinds. 
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Steamboat Mountain ACEC 


This alternative would provide the most benefit to oil and 
gas operations as more areas would be open to leasing and 
development. 


In addition to the effects described in the Preferred Alter- 
native for oil and gas developments, the top of Steamboat 
Mountain would be open to communication sites. This could 
have an impact to the visual values of the area and diminish 
efforts to manage Native American respected places. Under 
this alternative, Steamboat Mountain would be managed as a 
VRM II and III area which would net provide as much 
protection as the preferred alternative. If 4 communication 
site is located in and near crucial habitats, this liabitat could be 
lost which would be a significant impact. Year round access 
can result in displacing and disturbing wildlife during critical 
periods. 


Allowing mineral materia! sales on the face of Steamboat 
Mountain could adversely impact visual, cultural, and wild- 
life values. 


The effects of withdrawals and livestock grazing manage- 
ment would be the same as described for the No Action 
Alternative. 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC 


Allowing Pacific Butte to remain open for consideration of 
communication sites would significantly diminish BLM ef- 
forts to manage and protect certain classes of heritage re- 
sources, especially the South Pass Historic Landscape 
viewshed. Additionally, the Green River RMP and other 
management document prescriptions would significantly en- 
hance BLM efforts to manage and protect heritage resources 
of all kinds. Impacts to oil and gas development would be the 
same as the No Action Alternative. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC 


Impacts to the White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC would 
be the same as described for the Preferred Alternative. 


Red Desert Watershed Area 


Livestock water developments could be constructed 
throughout the planning area which could enhance livestock 
distribution. However, surface disturbance associated with 
construction of water developments could adversely affect 
sensitive resources. Livestock grazing use could also be 
concentrated in areas that would adversely affect wildlife use 
of the area, and cultural resource values. 


The entire watershed would be open to leasing consider- 
ation which would increase the adver: '« from oil and 
gas development activities, but benei.: .. al oil and gas 
operations. These effects to wildlife habitat, visual and 
heritage resources, and open space would be greatest under 
this alternative. 
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ALTERNATIVE B 
Cultural Impacts 


The impacts to cultural resources from air quality manage- 
ment, fire management, hazardous materials, access manage- 
ment, livestock grazing management, monitoring and recla- 
mation practices, off-road and recreation uses, special status 
species management, vegetation management, and watershed 
management would be the same as described in the Preferred 
Alternative. 


The impacts to cultural resources would be similar to those 
described in the Preferred Alternative. Seasonal restrictions 
and other mitigative measures applied to lands and realty 
actions generally have beneficial effects to cultural resources 
by limiting or otherwise controlling surface disturbing activi- 
ties. Special management prescriptions for Areas of Critical 
Environmental Concern, such as the South Pass Historic 
Landscape and White Mountain Petroglyphs are generally 
protective in nature and tend to benefit cultural resources. 
Enhanced avoidance distances would facilitate easier protec- 
tion of all kinds of heritage resources. 


Closure of Indian Gap and the face of Steamboat Mountain 
to rights-of-way would appreciably protect cultural resources 
in general and especially areas identified by Native Ameri- 
cans as respected places. Closure of Steamboat Mountain, 
Essex Mountain, Oregon Buttes ACEC, Continental Peak, 
and Pacific Butte to communication sites would likely protect 
cultural resources, including areas identified as respected 
places by Native Americans, in those areas. 


Development of fewer, e.g., 65, projected oil and gas wells 
and associated facilities with enhanced management prescrip- 
tions, including additional |-mile protection around areas 
identified by Native Americans as respected places would 
significantly increase protection of cultural resources of all 
kinds. 


Mitigation prescriptions for mineral material sales in Al- 
ternative B, including closure of the Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC, would generally enhance protection of cultural re- 
sources of all kinds. 


Additional withdrawals in the connectivity area, elk calv- 
ing areas, Steamboat Mountain ACEC, and eastern portion of 
the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC generally enhance protection 
of cultural resources of all kinds. Withdrawal of areas on 
White Mountain identified by Native American traditional 
elders as respected places, as well as the two areas within the 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC would significantly enhance 
protection of those heritage values. 


Additional prescriptions for geophysical exploration ac- 
tivities would generally enhance protection of cultural re- 
sources of all kinds. 


Increasing the areas closed to surface disturbing activities 
would provide greater protection for heritage resources of all 
kinds. Intensified transportation planning would additionally 
enhance efforts to protect heritage resources of all kinds. 
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Changing the VRM Class in the Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC and Red Desert from Class III to Class II partially in 
recognition of the increased heritage resource values of those 
areas brought to our attention by Native American traditional 
elders would significantly improve BLM management of 
heritage resources of all kinds. 


Grazing over-use can impact cultural resources both di- 
rectly by destroying archaeological sites, historic trails and 
associated viewsheds, and indirectly by accelerating erosion 
which can eventually destroy some of these resources. Expan- 
sion of the wild horse herd management area would somewhat 
enhance appreciation of the horses as a heritage resource. 


The impacts to cultural resources would be similar to those 
described for the Preferred Alternative. Efforts to prevent 
fragmentation of wildlife habitat and adverse effects to nipar- 
ian habitats would enhance appreciation of heritage resources 
within their environmental context. 


Core Area 


Impacts on cultural resources from management of the 
following resources would be the same as described above for 
the general planning area: air quality, cultural, fire, hazardous 
materials, land and realty, and livestock grazing. Manage- 
ment of other resources, such as minerals, wildlife, and 
vegetation, would have specific impacts on cultural resources 
within the core. 


Closure of the core area, and the connectivity area to oil and 
gas leasing would significantly enhance protection of heritage 
resources of all kinds. 


Development and surface disturbing activities of all kinds 
would be reduced in the core area and would greatly enhance 
BLM’s ability to manage heritage resources. Limitations on 
road density would generally enhance efforts to protect heri- 
tage resources of all kinds. 


Desired Plant Community objectives would generally en- 
hance efforts to manage heritage resources, and particularly 
Native American respected places. 


The ability to protect and manage heritage resources would 
be greatly enhanced by expanding Class I] VRM areas. 
Efforts to enhance wildlife and riparian habitats would gener- 
ally enhance heritage resource management efforts. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative impacts would be the same as described for the 
No Action Alternative except that prohibition of surface 
disturbing activities within the paleosol deposition area, and 
1 mile avoidance radius around Native American respected 
places would enhance protection of those kinds of heritage 
resources. 


Paleontological Impacts 


The types of direct, indirect, and cumulative impacts 
described under the Preferred Alternative for fossil resources 
would occur under this alternative, but the magnitude of the 
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impacts would be the least of any alternative being analyzed. 
Under this alternative, known scientifically significant fossil 
sites within the planning area would be closed to surface 
disturbing activity, which wouldeffectively preserve them for 
future study. 


Among the alternatives being analyzed, Alternative B is 
the most restrictive, with respect to allowable surface disturb- 
ing activities outside the core area. The large avoidance, 
withdrawal, and no lease areas means fewer fossil resources 
would be impacted, either positively or negatively. The 
development that may occur would have the same type of 
direct and indirect impacts to paleontological resources as that 
described for the other alternatives. However, the magnitude 
of the impacts would be the least of any alternative being 
analyzed. 


Core Area 


Except for development of the existing leases within the 
core, very little other surface disturbance would occur. With 
no new leases being issued, no new water developments 
permitted, and withdrawal of nearly the entire core area, this 
alternative would have the least amount of impact compared 
to the other alternatives, except for the No Action Alternative. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The types of cumulative impacts described for the other 
alternatives would occur under this alternative. However, the 
magnitude of the impacts would the least of any alternative 
being analyzed. 


Fire Impacts 


The impacts to fire management activities would be similar 
to those described for the Preferred Alternative except that 
more restrictions for resource protection would be applied to 
fire management activities. 


Lands Impacts 


Right-of-way holders would have some flexibility and 
opportunity for locating and routing rights-of-way under this 
alternative. However, right-of-way placement would be im- 
pacted by exclusion, avoidance, and no surface occupancy 
areas, and those areas with seasonal restrictions. These effects 
would be greatest under this alternative as more acres would 
be considered avoidance or exclusion areas than the No 
Action Alternative. 


The exclusion of rights-of-way within the South Pass 
Historic Landscape vista (about 23,640 acres) would have a 
major impact if activity should increase in this area since 
rights-of-way in exclusion areas would not be allowed unless 
mandated by law. Large avoidance areas would have a similar 
impact as avoidance of these areas may require a longer route 
which would affect other offsite areas and increase costs to the 
applicant. This alternative proposes the greatest number of 
avoidance and exclusion areas. About 70 percent of the 
planning area (393,680 acres) would be an avoidance area and 
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about 8 percent (39,870 acres) would be excluded from rights- 
of-way. Long linear facilities such as pipelines and powerlines 
would be affected the most by these restrictions, as extensive 
reroutes would be necessary. Additional mitigation may also 
be applied to activities that may occur in all avoidance areas, 
also increasing project costs and the amount of time needed to 
complete projects (Table 4-26). 


No surface occupancy restrictions affecting about 36,010 
acres preclude placement of rights-of-way because surface 
disturbing and disrupting activities are not allowed. Most of 
these areas are small and scattered throughout the planning 
area and can be easily avoided. However, effects increase 
when combined with avoidance and exclusion areas. Large 
areas with NSO restrictions have the same effect as large 
exclusion areas. 


Areas closed to communication site location (about 44,550 
acres) preclude placement of these types of facilities. If 
alternate locations cannot be found, this can cause gaps in 
communication signals, and inefficient communication cov- 
erage of areas. More areas would be closed to communication 
sites under this alternative. 


Seasonal restrictions and other mitigation measures to 
protect resource values and threatened and endangered spe- 
cies (T&E) would impact rights-of-way by restricting loca- 
tion or timing of construction. 


The possibility of high dust levels resulting from use of 
unpaved access roads would necessitate stipulations to con- 
trol dust. All construction rights-of-way as well as access road 
‘ights-of-way would include a stipulation requiring that the 
holder meet Federal and State air quality standards. 


Land tenure adjiistments would occur only if the benefits 
outweigh any udverse impacts, and if there are no significant 
impacts which cannot be mitigated. About 4,721 acres have 
been identified as possibly suitable for disposal/acquisition. 


The proposed withdrawal of about 193,180 acres, and the 
37,290 acres identified for withdrawal in the Green River 
RMP, would preclude disposal, entry, and mineral location in 
those areas (Table 4-27). Withdrawals for more than 5,000 
acres would require notification of Congress. Existing with- 
drawals, such as those for oil shale and coal, would be 
reviewed and those which no longer serve the purpose for 
which they were withdrawn, would be revoked. These lands 
would then be open for disposal, entry, and mineral location. 
About 211,130 acres would open to mineral location that 
previously were not available for this activity. Potential for 
mining claim activity is low except in the South Pass Area. 
This action would benefit mining claimants by allowing 
mining claim activity on areas that were previously closed. 


There is adequate vehicle access on the existing roads and 
trails to the lands in the planning review area. Closing or 
restricting specific areas to protect public health and safety 
and implementing transportation planning, should not cause 
severe adverse effects to vehicle users because so much of the 
area is currently accessible and such closures would likely be 
few. Implementing the ORV designations would keep ve- 
hicles on designated routes which could result in waveling 
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further to get to a destination, but should not preclude access- 
ing an area. Foot and horse traffic would not be affected. 


Core Area 


The core area, including the Greater Sand Dunes and 
Steamboat Mountain ACECs, would be an avoidance area for 
rights-of-way. Large avoidance areas such as this would 
require routing rights-of-way around the core area. This 
would affect other offsite areas and increase costs to the 
applicant. Land tenure, withdrawal, and access impacts 
would be the same as described for the general area. Steam- 
boat Mountain ACEC and Essex Mountain would be closed to 
communication sites which could result in inefficient commu- 
nication coverage for portions of the planning area. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The combined actions of no new oil and gas leasing in the 
core and connectivity areas, large areas of avoidance (393,680 
acres), much of it connecting, and about 39,870 acres of 
exclusion area (and about 44,550 acres excluded from com- 
munication sites) would affect nght-of-way placement. Long 
linear rights-of-way particularly would be affected by poten- 
tially longer routes increasing construction costs. Fewer 
rights-of-way would be needed as less acreage would be 
leased and fewer gas wells would be drilled. 


Withdrawal of 267,590 acres would preclude disposal, 
entry, and mineral location. Revocation of about 211,130 
withdrawn acres through the removal of the oil shale and coal 
withdrawals would allow for entry and mineral location, and 
consideration of land disposal. 


Lands would be irreversibly lost to the public land base 
when sold or exchanged. However, under exchanges, lands of 
comparable value would be obtained. 


Livestock Grazing Impacts 


Impacts to livestock grazing from air quality management, 
cultural and paleontological resource management, hazard- 
ous materials, healthy rangelands, vegetation treatments, live- 
stock grazing plan development, monitoring and reclamation 
practices, off-road and recreation uses, special status species 
management, threatened and endangered species manage- 
ment, transportation planning, weeds, and wilderness man- 
agement would be the same as described in the Preferred 
Alternative. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 50 gas wells and 15 
shallow coalbed methane weils would be drilled. This would 
mean that there would be approximately 2,000 acres dis- 
turbed. This is less than the No Action Alternative by about 
300 acres. Net long-term disturbance would decrease from 
the No Action Alternative by about 91 acres and would also be 
minimal. 


Impacts to livestock from Hard Rock Mining (Locatables), 
Gravel or other pits (salables), and Coal, Sodium, or Oil Shale 
Exploration and Development (leasables) would be the same 
as described in the Preferred Alternative. These activities 
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would not pose a concern for livestock production and man- 
agement. 


Actions concerning rights-of-ways, pipelines, roads, utili- 
ties and other surface disturbing actions such as well pads, 
water diversions, etc., can adversely affect livestock by reduc- 
ing available forage (see Minerals discussion). Reclamation 
of linear 1ights-of-ways that do not include permanent roads 
would mitigate these forage related impacts. Additionally, 
about 80,610 acres would be closed to rights-of-way which 
would benefit livestock by protecting available forage. 


Some areas are more suitable for cattle while other areas 
are more appropriate for sheep. Slopes greater than 20 percent 
are usually only accessible to sheep while the lower lying 
areas are more accessible to cattle grazing. Distance to water 
is also more critical for cattle than for sheep. Omitting areas 
of little or no productivity or very steep slopes from livestock 
grazing might have an impact on the livestock operators by a 
reduction in adjudicated AUMs. However, this would de- 
crease the potential overutilization of the vegetation in other 
areas. With sheep and cattle there is a diverse range of forage 
needs which separates each class of livestock. One area may 
indeed be unsuitable for one class of livestock but very 
suitable to another. 


Conversions from sheep to cattle would not be considered 
under this alternative. Conversions from cattle to sheep might 
alleviate problems with riparian habitat. Normally sheep are 
herded and are not allowed to stay in riparian areas except to 
water. Sheep are more likely to use snow in the higher 
elevations located within the planning area. Conversions 
from cattle to sheep could reduce the stress placed upon the 
riparian areas. Also, many operators would not run sheep or 
do not have the infrastructure to conduct a sheep operation. 


Salting for distribution of livestock could require some 
effort in planning and proper placement but would aid in the 
distribution of forage utilization and reduce impacts to other 
resources such as wildlife, water quality, and riparian re- 
sources. 


No new livestock management facilities would be devel- 
oped unless it would benefit wildlife and wildlife habitat. This 
may negatively impact livestock management by reducing 
options for addressing grazing related resource damage. Re- 
ductions in use and increased labor costs (herding) may result. 


Modifying the season of use to a later turnout date would 
ultimately force the operators to find forage for their livestock 
elsewhere. Normally range readiness is around July | of each 
year, conditions such as soil moisture, ambient temperatures, 
and growing conditions. In some cases, turn out could be as 
early as June 1. Livestock operators could not expect a 
consistent turn-out date each year. This would increase the 
time involved in livestock management and increase costs. 
This uncertainty would cause operations to become less 
profitable by increasing costs for trucking, equipment, and 
labor. 


Utilization levels would be set for willow at 30 percent, 
riparian vegetation at 35 percent, and upland vegetation at 40 
percent. Lower utilization levels could possibly cause live- 
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stock to be removed from an area within the allotment or the 
entire allotment due to utilization of critical areas meeting 
target levels prior to the end of the authorized grazing period. 
Livestock would initially be moved to other areas that have 
not reached the utilization levels. This may result in the 
operators having to take their livestock elsewhere earlier than 
currently occurs, thereby increasing costs. However, with the 
utilization levels set as they are, a positive change in vegeta- 
tion can be assumed in a short time frame. 


Anestimated | | water developments would be constructed 
outside the core area, connectivity, and crucial winter ranges. 
Eleven developments may not be sufficient to enhance distri- 
bution of livestock and some could not be located in the areas 
necessary to provide optimum distribution and use. Some 
areas would be underutilized or not utilized at all. Constraints 
on water development placement could result in an increased 
use of riparian areas and utilization limits could be reached 
within a short time frame. 


This alternative has the greatest amount of restrictions for 
livestock management of all the alternatives. There would be 
no new water developments in the core and connectivity areas. 
This in conjunction with utilization limits on riparian areas 
would reduce the amount of forage and water available for 
livestock. Livestock would be moved from riparian areas and 
may need to be removed from the entire allotment prior to the 
end of the authorized use period. Utilization limits would 
have similar effects. Hauling water would be done in some 
cases by the livestock operators but would be costly. 


Managing riparian pastures primarily for wildlife habitat 
and watershed resources, establishing riparian utilization at 
30 percent for shrub species and 35 percent for herbaceous 
species, and prohibiting water developments in crucial winter 
ranges, the core, and connectivity areas would adversely 
affect livestock management opportunities. Livestock would 
be removed from riparian areas sooner than currently occurs. 
Over time, with improved riparian areas and increased vegeta- 
tive production, livestock would benefit. 


For a detailed socioeconomic impacts discussion of the 
livestock industry, see Socioeconomic Impacts. 


Under Alternative B, 177,220 cattle AUMs and 19,800 
sheep AUMs would be available for livestock grazing during 
the 20-year life of the project. The total economic impact of 
livestock grazing would be $12.4 million. Employment in the 
livestock sector would be 139 annual job equivalents earning 
$16,396 average per year. Economic impacts to livestock 
grazing under Alternative B are the lowest of all alternatives. 
AUMs available for livestock grazing on an annual basis 
under Alternative B represent a decrease over the baseline 
year 1998 and the 5-year average of 1994-1998. 


Livestock grazing would be based on the last 5 years 
average use of 9,851 AUMs. This level of grazing activity 
could produce financial impacts to livestock operators, caus- 
ing them to sell, lease, or look for other grazing lands. See also 
Socioeconomic Impacts. 


No surface occupancy stipulations or rights-of-way avoid- 
ance areas in the South Pass Historic Landscape, Oregon 
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Buttes ACEC, and White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC could 
prevent construction of livestock management facilities; there- 
fore, livestock distribution patterns may not improve. 


Expanding the wild horse herd management area would 
have a slight effect on livestock grazing. Limited competition 
for forage could occur. The largest impact would be from 
competition for available water in areas where livestock water 
could not be developed. Limiting water developments could 
increase competition between domestic livestock and wild 
horses for available water. 


The prescriptions for grazing of livestock in this alternative 
would be the most restrictive, providing the least flexibility. 
The dietary overlap between elk and cattle and between deer 
and sheep has the potential for the most impact to livestock 
grazing. Restrictions on range improvements, watering sources 
and or areas, utilization levels, use of upland aad riparian 
areas, and use limits would be greatest under this alternative. 


The major impact to cattle from elk would be competition 
for forage. Areas managed for elk winter range would tend to 
cause cattle to be moved to other potentially less productive 
areas. Use of these areas would require increased manage- 
ment detail to address accessibility and water issues. Limita- 
tions on the use of management tools in areas historically 
grazed by cattle may require intensive management, increas- 
ing Operating costs. 


The major impact to sheep from elk or deer would be less 
dramatic than that of cattle. Since sheep are herded rather than 
allowed to roam freely, the costs of moving the animals would 
be lessened. Although there is still a cost to herding sheep, 
they can generally be moved to other areas at less expense than 
cattle. Herding sheep may displace elk or deer. The compe- 
tition for forage between elk and sheep is very limited. 
However, the direct competition may occur any time during 
the growing season. Even though sheep are termed browsers, 
like deer, they utilize a variety of forages. 


Impacts to sheep from application of utilization levels 
would be the same as for cattle by reducing the amount of 
forage available for grazing. These limits may cause sheep to 
be moved to areas of poorer quality of feed. Lower palatabil- 
ity forage might decrease their weight causing health concerns 
especially if they are lambing in these areas. 


The competition between elk and cattle over shade may 
cause concern in areas that have the means to provide such 
cover. This is evident in the big sagebrush areas surrounding 
or near Steamboat Mountain. Because of the height of the big 
sagebrush in these areas and the sparsely timbered areas, 
livestock, in general, would seek out these areas for shade in 
late summer to early fall. Competition for these limited areas 
might cause a decline in the density of the big sagebrush 
stands. Elk and deer have been known to cause resource 
damage to these areas as well. 


Operations in the core area such as limiting water sources 
may reduce the flexibility to manage both cattle and sheep. 
Additional management tools may have to be developed or 
adapted to allow the proper management of livestock within 
these areas. There may be additional expenses to livestock 
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operators due limiting available management tools. 


Restrictions in distance from water and utilization limits in 
Sage grouse nesting areas, May Cause management concerns 
and increase operating costs. Increased management and 
management tools may be needed to ensure compliance with 
stubble heights and utilization limits. 


Limiting seasons of use and livestock numbers would 
affect livestock operations. 


Limits on when livestock enter or are removed from an 
allotment may cause the livestock operators to utilize other 
resources which may or may not fit current grazing opera- 
tions. 


Limitations in the use of the connectivity area may create 
an impact to livestock operations. By limiting use and the 
duration of grazing within these areas, there may be increased 
costs associated with additional management tools. 


Core Area 


Impacts to livestock would be the same as described in the 
Preferred Alternative. Surface use constraints and manage- 
ment practices precluding construction of rangeland improve- 
ments may prevent improvement of livestock distribution 
patterns. This would affect the Pacific Creek, Steamboat 
Mountain, Sands, Bush Rim, and Fourth of July allotments. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Actions taken under this alternative could result in a short- 
term reduction in use as the area and time available for grazing 
would be limited. This potential impact would be the greatest 
under this alternative. The projected increase in forage 
production would also be the greatest and could help offset 
this loss in the long term. 


Minerals Impacts 


Leasables - Oil and Gas and Coalbed Methane 
Resources 


Oil and gas and coalbed methane development 
wouldrestricted or prohibited as the result of conflicts with 
environmentally related resource values. This cumulative 
impact is due to the restriction categories: 


* no leasing, 

* no surface occupancy, 

* seasonal access restrictions, and 

* controlled surface use restrictions. 


Approximately 38 percent of the planning area would be 
designated no leasing. Leasing would be prohibited within 
wilderness study areas, the core area, and the connectivity 
area. 


In areas of no surface occupancy, surface disturbing activi- 
ties are prohibited. About 6 percent of the planning area 
would be affected by this restriction (Map 21 and Table 2-15). 
Access to hydrocarbon resources located beneath these areas 


must be accomplished by drilling deviated or horizontal wells, 
which may not always be economically feasible. Directional 
dniling would increase well cost. 


About 60 percent of the planning area is affected by 
seasonal restrictions (Map 11 and Table 2-15). Seasonal 
restrictions limit oil and gas activities to certain time periods 
during the year. Activities can be prohibited from between 2 
and 9 months out of the year depending on the purpose of the 
time limitation, and number and kind of overlapping seasonal 
restrictions. This restriction is applied to leases in order to 
protect, big game winter ranges, certain calving and parturi- 
tion areas, raptor habitat, mountain plover nesting, and sage 
grouse nesting areas. Most of the seasonal restriction overlaps 
occur during the spring and early summer. The recent addition 
of a requirement for mountain plover nesting surveys would 
increase costs for any new wells or construction activities 


proposed. 


Controls on surface disturbing activities are applied to 
leases to mitigate adverse impacts. The effect of surface use 
restrictions can range from no effect, to added mitigation and 
reclamation requirements, to moving well locations, all the 
way to prohibiting exploration and development activity. The 
magnitude of the impact is generally not known until a well 
has been proposed. About 80 percent of the planning area 
would be affected by these controlled surface use restrictions 
(Table 2-15 and Map 36). 


The reasonable foreseeable development scenario pro- 
jected that 202 wells (includes five coalbed methane wells) 
could be drilled in the planning area if the entire area were 
open to exploration and development. The impacts of restric- 
tions on this projection are: 


1. five coalbed methane wells expected to be drilled under the 
No Action Alternative would not be drilled due to addi- 
tional restrictions resulting from no leasing, no surface 
occupancy, and controlled surface use mitigation and 
reclamation requirements being added for this alternative, 


2. an estimated direct loss of 48 percent of the potentially 
drilled wells (92 wells) through no leasing, 


3. an estimated indirect loss of 26 percent of the potentially 
drilled oil and gas wells (50 wells) because restrictions (no 
leasing, surface occupancy stipulations, and mitigation 
and reclamation requirements) over almost all of the plan- 
ning area could discourage industry from initiating explo- 
ration and development activities, 


4. increased operating costs related to trying to get access for 
drilling those available well locations and transporting 
production obtained, 


5. in the short term (through 2007), the number of producing 
wells could increase from 48 wells (46 oil and gas wells and 
2 coalbed methane wells) to 56 wells (51 oil and gas wells 
and 5 coalbed methane wells), 


. in the long term (through 2017), the number of producing 
wells could decrease to 33 wells (28 oil and gas wells and 
5 coalbed methane wells). 
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Impacts of Fewer Wells 


About 50 wells (24 producing oil and gas wells and 3 
producing coalbed methane wells) are expected to be drilled 
and 142 wells would not be drilled during the 20-year analysis 
period. The new producing wells would account for addi- 
tional royalty and tax revenue to the government. The 24 new 
oil and gas wells could have a total reserve of 58.8 billion 
cubic feet of gas. The projected reserves of the expected 3 new 
producing coalbed methane wells is not known. 


The unavailable product _n from the oil and gas wells not 
drilled represents unrealized royalty and tax revenue. Sev- 
enty-five of the 142 wells would be expected to produce and 
they could recover 165 billion cubic feet of gas. A loss of 
opportunity for revenue and royalty would occur if wells 
could not be drilled to obtain hydrocarbons under no leasing 
and no surface operations areas. Where leasing is deferred, 
the opportunity to recover hydrocarbon reserves would also 
be deferred for some period longer than 20 years. The amount 
of potential revenue from undrilled coalbed methane wells is 
unknown, since the number of potential undrilled coalbed 
methane wells could not be determined. Opportunities for 
direct and indirect employment would also be reduced with 
fewer producing wells. 


Significance of Impacts to Oil and Gas Activities 


Significance criteria 1, 2, 3, and 4 would be exceeded for 
the No Action Alternative. Two fields (Nitchie Gulch and 
Pine Canyon) lie in or partially in the planning area. They both 
exceed the 5 billion cubic feet of gas criteria. The Nitchie 
Gulch Field contains 48 wells and the Pine Canyon Field 
contains 22 wells (George 1992). The well average per field 
in this area is 35. Diedrich (1999) has indicated that field sizes 
are likely to range from 20 to 25 wells. In comparison, a 
natural gas field in southwestern Wyoming typically includes 
30 to 200+ wells (Barlow and Haun, 1994). It appears that at 
least two average fields would not be developed due to direct 
impacts of not leasing and due to indirect impacts of applying 
surface use restrictions. Possibly as many as four fields would 
not be developed due to these restrictions 


About 74 percent of expected potential exploration and 
development activity could not occur due to restrictions. 
Potential direct losses were determined to be 48 percent and 
indirect losses 26 percent. Collectively and individually 
two types of losses exceed the threshold loss of 25 | 
which was determined to be significant for criteria #2. 


About 74 percent of expected reserve additions would not 
occur due to restrictions. The threshold for criteria #3 was 
determined to be a loss of 25 percent of the potential reserves. 


The total number of producing wells would decrease by 31 
percent over the 20-year study period. This exceeds the 
significance level established for criteria #4. 


Core Area 


No further leasing would be allowed in the core area and in 
the connectivity area. Impacts as a result of resirictions in the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
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would be the same as for the core area since they lie within it. 
Types of impacts determined for the planning area as a whole, 
also apply to this area. 


The core area and the connectivity area make up about 38 
percent of the planning area. Some of the new wells that could 
be drilled would be drilled as step-out development wells 
from the Nitchie Gulch Field and some as part of another field 
(possibly as extensions of one or more of the small one- or 
two-well fields already present). Development of an entire 
field may be precluded in the core area and connectivity area 
under Alternative B, if productive areas are found to lay under 
unleasable areas. The criteria #1 impact threshold may be 
exceeded. 


Significance criteria #2 and #3 impact threshold levels are 
expected to be exceeded within the core area and connectivity 
area. 


Forty-seven (47) wells have been completed as gas produc- 
ers in the core area and connectivity area and 35 wells still 
produce. Over the long term, 35 of these wells are expected 
to be abandoned, leaving only 2 producing well(s). Approxi- 
mately 11 of the 20 new wells projected under the RFD are 
expected to be productive. The significant impact threshold 
for criteria #4 would be exceeded since the total number of 
producers would decrease from 35 to 13 over the life of this 
plan. This impact would be partly due to depletion of reservoir 
rocks in the area and partly due to the restrictions placed on 
exploration and development activity. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Impacts include those expected from all oil and gas devel- 
opment. Present impacts are due to 48 existing producing 
wells. Short-term impacts (1998-2007) expected are: 10 new 
exploratory unit proposals; 27 new wells; 15 new producing 
wells; 12 drilled and abandoned wells; and seven abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 2007 there would be 56 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be an 
increase of eight wells (three conventional and five coalbed 
methane wells) over the December 1997 total of 48 wells. 


Long-term impacts (1998-2017) expected are: 19 new 
exploratory unit proposals; 50 new wells; 27 new producing 
wells; 23 drilled and abandoned wells; and 42 abandoned 
producing wells. At the end of 2017 there would be 33 
producing wells in the planning area. This would be a 
decrease of 15 wells (an increase of 3 coalbed methane wells 
and a decrease of 18 conventional wells) over the December 
1997 total of 48 wells. 


Leasables - (Other Than Oil and Gas and 
Coaibed Methane), Locatables, and Salables 


Leasables - Coal 


The level of coal activity projected for this alternative is the 
same as that described for the No Action Alternative; how- 
ever, the level of restrictions would be increased compared to 
the No Action Alternative and Alternative A (Table 4-28). 
The core area including the Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
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would be closed to coal exploration as it would be under the 
No Action Alternative. Native American respected sites 
would be avoided by | mile as opposed to 1/4 mile in 
Alternative A and 100 feet in the No Action Alternative. 
Exploration would avoid sensitive areas. Sensitive areas 
include elk calving areas, tall sagebrush, mountain shrubs, 
and special status plant species habitat. The effect of these 
avoidance areas would be the same as described for other 
areas closed to exploration, surface mining, or construction of 
surface facilities associated with underground coal mining. 
The effects to coal exploration under this alternative would be 
similar to that described for the No Action Alternative, but the 
magnitude would be greater due to the increased restrictions 
and avoidance areas. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Leasables - Sodium 


The entire planning area would be closed to exploration 
and development of sodium. This would prohibit resource 
recovery and may make recovery of sodium on lands adjacent 
to the planning area uneconomic. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Locatables 


The impacts to locatable minerals development under this 
alternative would be the same as that described for the No 
Action Alternative; however, the magnitude of the impacts 
would be greater due to an increase in withdrawal areas. In 
addition to the withdrawals identified in the Green River 
RMP, the connectivity area, elk calving areas, Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC, and all of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 
would be withdrawn. 


Cumulative Impacts Same as described for the general 
impact discussion. 


Salables 


The impacts described for the general area under the No 
Action Alternative would be the same for this Alternative. In 
addition to the areas closed or restricted to development of 
mineral materials under the No Action Alternative, activities 
would avoid sensitive areas as described for coal exploration. 
About 406,080 acres would be closed to mineral material sale 
activity (Table 4-29). 


Core Area Alternative B would close the same areas to 
mineral materials development as the No Action Alternative. 
The effects would be the same as described for the No Action 
Alternative. 


Cumulative Impacts The cumulative effects on mineral 
materials would be the same as that described for the No 
Action Alternative. 
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Geophysical 


Under Alternative B, geophysical exploration could occur 
within the core area but would be limited to foot traffic and use 
of existing roads and trails. Outside the core area, geophysical 
activities would be limited to foot traffic in the following 
areas: active sand dunes, slopes greater than 20 percent, 
ACEC values, key habitat - unique vegetation and plant 
communities, key habitat - escape cover, cultural/historical/ 
Native American concerns, connectivity area, inaccessibility, 
special status species, stabilized dunes, and VRM Class II 
areas. Geophysical activities would be allowed only after a 
site-specific analysis was completed. 


Also carried forward from the Green River RMP, restric- 
tions, such as limiting the use of vehicles and explosive 
charges (Table 4-7) in sensitive resource areas inside and 
outside the core. Sensitive resources include Boars Tusk, a 
portion of White Mountain Petroglyphs, Crookston Ranch, 
developed recreation sites and the ORV parking lot in the 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, raptor nesting sites, portions of 
South Pass Historic Landscape, Oregon Buttes ACEC, special 
Status plant species habitat, Tri-Territory Marker, Native 
American respected sites, Wilderness Study Areas, and recre- 
ation interpretive sites. Some of these areas, such as the 
WSAs, would be open to foot traffic only. 


Under the Alternative B, direct and indirect impacts would 
be similar to those described for the No Action Alternative and 
Alternative A, except the magnitude of the impacts would be 
greater. The magnitude of the impacts would be greater due 
to the increase in the number of areas having restrictions. 
Geophysical activities would be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis. Detailed analysis of the potential restrictions would not 
be available prior to development of exploration proposals. 
However, given the potential resource conflicts between 
wildlife, cultural, vegetation, and recreation resources and 
geophysical activities, the direct impact would be an increase 
in the cost of operations from mitigation of impacts to these 
resources. The cost of geophysical activities would increase 
due to controlled surface use restrictions, time delays, and 
seasonal restrictions. 


The Green River RMP identified certain areas that would 
remain open to leasing but closed or restricted to geophysical 
activities. This alternative adds to this list of areas as de- 
scribed above. Such a situation may indirectly affect overall 
development of oil and gas resources in these areas and 
potentially increase the amount of surface disturbance associ- 
ated with development. If subsurface information can not be 
retrieved through conventional geophysical means, then op- 
erators assume a higher risk during exploration and develop- 
ment of these areas. The presence or absence of geophysical 
data can mean the difference between more efficient develop- 
ment, with fewer, more productive wells and missing the 
reservoir entirely. Areas that would remain open to leasing 
but closed or restricted to geophysical activities may incur less 
efficient development resulting in more surface disturbance 
than would otherwise occur were geophysical data available. 
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Core Area 


Under Alternative B, new leases would not be issued 
within the core area. Limited geophysical activities would be 
allowed, bui restricted to foot traffic and use of existing roads 
and trails. The impacts to geophysical operations would be the 
same as that described above for the general area. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The cumulative impacts would be similar to those de- 
scribed for the No Action Alternative. In addition, costs to the 
operator from mitigation would be greatest under this alterna- 
tive. Less area could be explored, increasing the potential for 
data gaps. Less efficient development could occur with a 
potential for more exploratory drilling related surface distur- 
bance due to a partial lack of data. 


Off-Road Vehicle Impacts 


Impacts to OR V use would be the same as discussed for the 
Preferred Alternative. 


Recreation Impacts 


The impact on recreation would be similar to those de- 
scribed for the Preferred Alternative; however, more areas 
would remain available for dispersed recreation and hunting 


opportunities. 


Socioeconomic Impacts 


The JMHCAP economic analysis was based on a 20-year 
planning period (1998-2017) with 1998 as the base year. In 
addition to looking at economic impacts by affected resource 
by alternative, cumulative economic effects are summarized 
for the short-term (1998-2007) and the long-term (1998- 
2017) portions of the planning period. The short-term and 
iong-term cumulative effects for Alternative A, Alternative B, 
and the Preferred Alternative were compared with the impacts 
for the No Action Alternative on a percentage basis. All dollar 
figures used for evaluating impacts in the socioeconomic 
analysis are in current dollars. Economic tables which were 
used for the analysis in the document are on file at the Rock 
Springs Field Office. 


Oil and Gas 


Forty-five oil and gas wells and 20 coalbed methane wells 
would be drilled over the 20-year period of 1998 to 2017. 
Approximately 104 thousand barrels of oil and 75,534.2 
MMCF of natural gas would be produced. The total economic 
impact for drilling and production would be approximately 
$212 million. Employment produced by the oil and gas 
activity over the life of the project would be 587 annual job 
equivalents with a total earnings of about $19 million. On an 
annual basis, about 29 jobs earning a range of salaries of 
$27,180 to $34,921 would be supported. Economic impacts 
to oil and gas activities under Alternative 8 are the lowest of 
all alternatives. 
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Livestock Grazing 


Annual grazing AUMs were based on the five-year aver- 
age actual use of 9.851 AUMs (8,861 cattle and 990 sheep). 
This grazing level was held constant throughout the planning 
period. 


Under Alternative B 177,220 cattle AUMs and 19,800 
sheep AUMs would be available for livestock grazing during 
the 20-year life of the project. The total economic impact of 
livestock grazing would be $12.4 million. Employment in the 
livestock sector would be 139 annual job equivalents earning 
$16,396 average per year. Economic impacts to livestock 
grazing under Alternative B are the lowest of all alternatives. 


Recreation 


Average elk hunter days the same as the No Action Allter- 
native. Average deer and antelope hunter days the same as the 
Preferred Alternative. Non-consumptive recreation day im- 
pacts are the same as the Preferred Alternative. 


Under Alternative B, 1.18 million resident and nonresident 
non-consumptive recreation days would be used in the 20- 
year life of the project. The total economic impact of the non- 
consumptive nonresident recreation days would be $62.7 
million. Some 19,040 nonresident hunting days (elk, deer, 
and antelope) with a total economic impaci >of $6 mullion 
would be realized over the life of the project. Employment in 
the recreation sector would be 875 annual job equivalents 
earning approximately $12,521 average per year. 


Short-Term Cumulstive (impacts (1998-2007) 
and Comparison of Aiternatives 


See Table 4-14 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for short-term physical outputs. 


Due to increased restrictions, Alternative B generates the 
least oil and gas well development activity of all alternatives 
with about 30 percent less oil and gas well drilling than the No 
Action Alternative and 54 percent less drilling than Alterna- 
tive A. Alternative B also generates less oil and gas produc- 
tion than the other alternatives with 6 percent less production 
than the No Action Alternative and | 2 percent less production 
than Alternative A. The decrease in oil and gas production for 
Alternative B is less than the decrease in oil and gas well 
drilling due to the continued production from the existing 
inventory of producing wells in the short term. Coalbed 
methane well drilling for Alternative B is 20 percent lower 
that for either the No Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


AUMsof livestock grazing for Alternative B are the lowest 
of all alternatives with 50 percent less AUMs than the No 
Action Alternative and 62 percent less AUMs than Alterna- 
tive A. This alternative is lower because it projects that the 
previous five-year average actual use would continue through- 
out the planning period. Nonresident and resident hunting 
days are the same as the No Action Alternative and about | 
percent lower than Alternative A because the protective 
restrictions are not projected to increase hunter days. Nonresi- 
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dent and resident non-consumptive recreation days for Alter- 
native B are the same as the No Action Alternative because ihe 
protective restrictions are not projected to increase the growth 
rate in non-consumptive use. However, non-consumptive 
recreation days are about five percent higher for Alternative B 
than for Alternative A due to the lower growth rate projected 
for Alternative A. 


See Table 4-15 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for short-term economic effects. 


Due to the increased emphasis on protection, Alternative B 
generates the least economic activity in Southwest Wyoming 
of all alternatives. Under Alternative B, direct and total 
economic impacts are 11 percent lower than the No Action 
Alternative and about 20 percent lower than Alternative A. 
Total labor earnings are 14 percent lower than the No Action 
Alternative and 27 percent lower than Alternative A. Total 
employment is 14 percent lower than the No Action Alterna- 
tive and 22 percent lower than Alternative A. Revenues to 
local government are 8 percent lower than the No Action 
Alternative and 14 percent lower than Alternative A. Resident 
recreation benefits under Alternative B are the same as the No 
Action Alternative. Because there is more emphasis on 
protection, Alternative B generates 3 percent more resident 
recreation benefits than Alternative A. 


Long-Term Cumulative Impacts (1998-2017) 
and Comparison of Alternatives 


See Table 4-16 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for long-term physical outputs. 


Due to increased restriction, Alternative B generates the 
least oil and gas well development activity of all alternatives 
with about 30 percent less wells drilled than the No Action 
Alternative and 55 percent less drilling than Alternative A. 
Alternative B also generates less oil and gas production than 
the other alternatives with about 10 percent less production 
than the No Action Alternative and 24 percent less production 
than Alternative A. The decrease in oil and gas production is 
less than the decrease in oil and gas well drilling due to 
continued production from the existing inventory of produc- 
ing wells. Coalbed methane drilling activity for Alternative B 
is 20 percent lower than for either the No Action Alternative 
or Alternative A. 


AUMs of livestock grazing for Alternative B are the lowest 
of all alternatives with 50 percent less AUMs than the No 
Action Alternative and 62 percent less AUMs than Alterna- 
tive A. This alternative is lower because it projects that the 
previous five-year average actual use would continue through- 
out the planning period. Nonresident and resident hunting 
days are the same as the No Action Alternative and slightly 
lower than Alternative A because the protective restrictions 
are not projected to increase hunter days. Nonresident and 
resident non-consumptive recreation days for Alternative B 
are the same as the No Action Alternative because the protec- 
tive restrictions are not projected to increase the growth rate 
in non-consumptive use. However, non-consumptive recre- 
ation days are about 10 percent higher for Alternative B than 
for Alternative A due to the lower growth rate projected for 
Alternative A. 





See Table 4-17 in the Preferred Alternative impacts section 
for long-term economic effects. 


Due to the increased emphasis on protection, Alternative B 
generates the least economic activity in Southwest Wyoming 
of all alternatives. Under Alternative B, direct and total 
economic impacts are about 13 percent lower than the No 
Action Alternative and 26 percent lower than Alternative A. 
Total employment is 14 percent lower than the No Action 
Alternative and 23 percent lower than Alternative A. Rev- 
enues to local government are 12 percent lower than the No 
Action Alternative and 24 percent lower than Alternative A. 
Resident recreation benefits under Alternative B are the same 
as the No Action Alternative. Because there is more emphasis 
on protection, Alternative B generates 8 percent more resident 
recreation benefits than Alternative A. 


Special Status Plant Species Impacts 


The impacts to special status plant species from air quality 
management, fire management, lands and realty manage- 
ment, livestock grazing management, coal and sodium activi- 
ties, mineral material sales, monitoring and reclamation prac- 
tices, recreation use, riparian and wetland area management, 
transportation planning, vegetation management, watershed 
management, and wildlife habitat management would be the 
same as described for the Preferred Alternative. 


Under this alternative, lower levels of activity and more 
stringent protective measures would cause less surface distur- 
bance, resulting in fewer cultural sites being mitigated and 
potentially lower impacts to special status plants. 


More limited permitting of mineral development and ve- 
hicle use would generally decrease the likelihood of uninten- 
tional spilling or unauthorized dumping of hazardous materi- 
als on these habitats. 


Under this alternative, 65 new weils are proposed for 
drilling, about half of which would be expected in the core 
area. Fewer wells and access roads would have beneficial 
impacts to special status plants, both known locations and 
potential habitat by creating fewer surface disturbances, less 
removal of vegetation and fewer indirect impacts such as dust 
settling and trampling by off-road vehicle use. Restrictive 
measures such as directional drilling and other space-saving 
techniques could reduce impacts to special status plant species 
by reducing the amount of surface disturbance. Weed inva- 
sions associated with surface disturbing activities would be 
minimized. 


Known special status plant species and their habitat could 
be negatively, and perhaps significantly, impacted from min- 
ing claim activity; however, additional withdrawals would 
protect more area from potential mining claim activity. Steam- 
boat Mountain ACEC, the elk calving areas, and the eastern 
portion of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC would be with- 
drawn from mineral location protecting any special status 
plant species in these areas. 

Vehicle use, such as those used in geophysical activities 
would be limited to existing roads and trails, and foot-only 
traffic off-road inside the core area, and in sensitive areas (this 
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would include special status plant locations, as well as the 
unique big sagebrush/scurfpea communities). Under this 
alternative, impacts to known special status plants and their 
habitats would be beneficial due to less surface disturbance. 


Special status plant species are closed to off-road vehicle 
use, as well as to the use of explosives and blasting, providing 
protection of these plants from these activities. Specifying 
roads and trails to be designated would potentially provide 
benefits to special status plants by allowing more land to be 
reclaimed and return to native plant communities. 


About 2,660 acres of large fruited bladderpod (Lesquerella 
macrocarpa) would be added to the existing Special Status 
Plant Species ACEC (designated in the Green River RMP, 
USDI 1997). This would benefit the plant by closing the 
actual plant locations to rights-of-way activity. A plan of 
operations would be required for any mining claim activity in 
an ACEC. However, under all alternatives the plant locations 
would be withdrawn from mineral entry and mining claim 
activity, so no effect would occur. 


The impacts from visual resource management would be 
similar to those described for the Preferred Alternative. In 
addition, this alternative would have the greatest benefit from 
visual resource management actions as more areas would be 
managed for class II visual values. 


The impacts to special status plant species from wild horses 
would be similar to those described for the Preferred Alterna- 
tive. In addition, expanding the wild horse herd management 
area could result in continued minimal trampling of vegeta- 
tion in the expanded area as existing horses would not be 
removed. 


Core Area 


The effects to special status plant species would be similar 
to those described for the No Action Alternative. In addition, 
known locations of the large-fruited bladderpod (Lesquerella 
macrocarpa) would be added to the existing Special Status 
Plant Species ACEC. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The effect to special status plant species would be similar 
to those described for the Preferred Aiternative. However, use 
in the area would be less than that oi the Preferred Alternative. 
Livestock grazing management practices including not con- 
verting from sheep to cattle, closing more areas to mineral 
leasing, transportation planning would provide less potential 
for impacts to occur to these plant species. 


Inclusion of the large-fruited bladderpod (Lesquerella 
macrocarpa) into the special status species ACEC would only 
change the land designation for the known lands occupied by 
the large-fruited bladderpod from avoidance areas to exclu- 
sion areas for rights-of-way. 


Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds and 
Riparian/Wetland Resources Impacts 


Impacts to Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds 


Impacts from air quality management, fire management, 
hazardous materials, healthy rangelands, coal and sodium 
exploration, mineral material sales, geophysical exploration, 
monitoring and reclamation practices, off-road and recreation 
uses, special status species management, transportation plan- 
ning, vegetation management, watershed management, and 
wildlife habitat management would be the same as described 
in the Preferred Alternative. 


Impacts from cultural and paleontological resource man- 
agement would be the same as described in the Preferred 
Alternative. In addition, the mitigation measures applied to 
protect cultural sites are expanded in most cases preventing 
further surface disturbance under this alternative. 


Impacts would be similar to those described for the Pre- 
ferred Alternative. In addition, designated ROW avoidance 
areas that include the big sagebrush/scurfpea communities 
would have beneficial impacts on this rare plant association. 


Rights-of-way corridors or windows (concentration areas) 
and avoidance areas would be identified that would minimize 
the impacts to a larger area. This should serve to decrease 
erosion and other impacts to sensitive resources. 


More acreage in lands identified for withdrawal from 
mineral entry under this alternative than for the other alterna- 
tives would provide the most protection to vegetation from 
this activity than the other alternatives. 


For purposes of analysis, the anticipated actual use would 
not exceed 9,851 AUMs. Less intensive grazing would 
promote healthier, more biologically diverse native plant 
communities. Implementation of more restrictive riparian 
utilization standards would directly benefit willows, grasses, 
and sedges by maintaining plant vigor, community structure, 
and diversity. 


Locating salt licks as far as 1/4 mile from special status 
plant locations and riparian areas would benefit these popula- 
tions and vegetation types by protecting them from livestock 
trailing and congregation impacts. 


Delaying grazing livestock turnout unt] native range grasses 
are in the boot stage of phenological development would 
promote healthy, vigorous stands which could more easily 
repel weed invasions, and be more capable of withstanding 
drought. 


Proposed reconstruction of 11 stock ponds in the project 
area would encourage livestock congregation in these areas, 
causing negative effects to surrounding vegetation. However, 
water developments, including wells, springs, and pipelines 
should improve livestock and wild horse distribution patterns, 
encouraging more uniform utilization of forage and causing 
less damage to certain vegetation types. 
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Guidelines for appropriate turnout dates (boot stage on 
plants), an active permitted use level limited to 9,851 AUMs, 
riparian vegetation utilization not to exceed levels of 30 
percent on shrubs, 35 percent “relative use” on herbaceous 
plants or an 8-inch stubble height, eliminating any season- 
long grazing, conducting suitability reviews, taking aggres- 
sive appropriate actions for standards for healthy rangelands 
and guidelines for livestock grazing that would bring riparian 
health to PFC, all would benefit riparian health and productiv- 
ity. It is assumed that with these planned actions, substantial 
progress toward riparian health and Desired Plant Communi- 
ties would be achieved. See the Riparian section of these 
Vegetation Impacts for further discussions. 


Decreased oil and gas activity is expected under this 
alternative as 24 fewer wells would be drilled than under the 
No Action Alternative, and 244 fewer acres disturbed. With 
implementation of reclamation standards and guidelines, the 
short-term loss of vegetation would be 430 acres and the long- 
term loss would be 275 acres. Under this alternative, the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea communities would not be open to devel- 
opment and little or no long-term loss of these plants would 
occur. Some activity on existing leases could affect this 
vegetation community but impacts would not be significant. 
Long-term beneficial effects would occur. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 65 wells would be 
drilled in the Reasonable Foreseeable Development scenario 
(RFD). This would mean there would be about | ,700 acres of 
surface disturbance. This amount of disturbance would only 
have a minimal impact if stringent mitigation measures were 
followed (as described in the RMP and the No Action Alter- 
native). Some mitigation measures (such as directional drill- 
ing and limiting the number of well pads per section) may not 
be applied if costs are unreasonable on existing leases. Re- 
stricting the types of mitigation to be applied could increase 
impacts. The acres of disturbance shown above assumes that 
each well would have a pad, road and pipeline. 


Containerized shrub seedlings used in reclamation would 
help re-establish shrubs in sensitive areas under this alterna- 
tive, decreasing impacts to the short term. 


Proposed mitigation measures such as directional drilling, 
combining facilities, and multiple-hole, single pad drilling on 
currently leased areas would reduce negative impacts to 
vegetation in some critical areas, where these measures would 
be applied. These measures would not be applied in all cases. 


Although weeds would increase due to surface disturbing 
activities, the impacts would be less than under the No Action 
Alternative as less area would be disturbed. 


Surface disturbing activities such as those associated with 
roads, pipelines, well pads, coal and sodium exploration, 
locatable mineral exploration and development, and mineral 
material sales, would disturb about 2,300 acres in the long 
term. Reclamation practices would restore vegetation to all 
but about 500 acres in the long term. Although vegetative 
reestablishment would occur, some original plant communi- 
ties would not te reestablished for more than 20 years. This 
particularly applies to shrubland communities and the big 
sagebrush/scurfpea communities and stabilized sand dunes. 
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Impacts are not expected to be significant because few of these 
communities would be disturbed with management actions. 


Impacts would be similar to those described for the Pre- 
ferred Alternative. Generally any management action that 
would preserve visual resources would also benefit vegeta- 
tion. In addition, this alternative would provide a greater 
benefit than the No Action Alternative as more areas would be 
managed for Class II visual values. This alternative would 
have the greatest benefit from visual resource management 
actions as more areas would be managed for Class II visual 
values. 


Proposed wild horse numbers would be managed at a level 
that would not adversely affect vegetation. However, contin- 
ued concentration of wild horses and other large animals near 
water sources could damage vegetation in localized areas 
through trampling, trailing, and overgrazing. Expanding the 
wild horse herd management area could distribute these 
impacts over a larger area. 


Impacts to Riparian/Wetland Resources 


Impacts from air quality management, fire management, 
hazardous materials, healthy rangelands, off-road vehicle and 
recreation use, special status species management, vegetation 
management, watershed management, and wildlife habitat 
management would be the same as described in the Preferred 
Alternative. 


Impacts from cultural and paleontological resource man- 
agement would be similar to those described for the Preferred 
Alternative depending on the exact mitigation distance aj 
plied. 


Generally, impacts from lands and realty actions would be 
the same as the Preferred Alternative. Rights-of-way corri- 
dors or windows (concentration areas) and avoidance areas 
would be identified that would minimize the impacts to a 
larger area. This should serve to decrease erosion and other 
impacts to sensitive resources. Additional areas identified for 
withdrawal from mineral development would also benefit 
riparian/wetland and aquatic areas by increasing the acreage 
prohibited from that type of surface disturbance. Increased 
emphasis on proper planning of access to public lands would 
provide for decreased erosion and sedimentation to rivers, 
streams and riparian areas. 


For wetlands and riparian areas, the minimum standard is 
Proper Functioning Condition (PFC). Stream (lotic) invento- 
ries began in 1995 and were completed in 1999. The ratings 
for lentic riparian areas (bogs, marshes, ponds, wetlands, and 
wet meadows) have not been completed. Twenty percent 
(16.5 miles out of 79.95 miles) of the stream (lotic) riparian 
areas in the Jack Morrow Hills planning area are in PFC. A 
significant portion (40 percent) is in upward trend and an 
equally significant portion (40 percent) is in downward or 
“not apparent” trend. These data were collected in 1995-6 
when a significant amount of non-use by livestock was occur 
ring. Not all of the poor conditions in riparian areas are due 
to livestock grazing: however, livestock grazing, roads, and 
water diversions create the most significant impacts to the 
riparian areas in the planning area. However, it is known that 
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season long use by livestock, concentrates use around riparian 
areas during the hot season, and that later fall use tends to be 
adverse to riparian plants. 


In this alternative, guidelines for appropriate turn out dates 
(boot stage on plants), an active permitted use level of 9,851 
AUMs (which is the 5-year average), riparian vegetation 
utilization not to exceed levels of 30 percent on shrubs, 35 
percent “relative use” on herbaceous plants or an 8-inch 
stubble height, eliminating season-long grazing, conducting 
suitability reviews, taking aggressive appropriate actions for 
S&G’s that would bring riparian health to PFC within 5 years, 
etc., all would benefit riparian health and productivity. It is 
assumed that under the actions significart progress toward 
riparian health and Desired Plant Communities would be 
achieved. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 50 deep oil and gas 
wells would be drilled in the Reasonably Foreseeable Devel- 
opment scenario (RFD). This would mean there would be 
about 1,700 acres of surface disturbance. This amount of 
disturbance would only have a minimal impact if stringent 
mitigation measures were followed (as described in the RMP 
and the No Action Alternative). Some mitigation measures 
(such as directional drilling and limiting the number of well 
pads per section) may not be able to be applied if costs are 
unreasonable on existing leases. Restricting the types of 
mitigation to be applied could increase impacts. The acres of 
disturbance shown above assumes that each well would have 
a pad, road and pipeline. A transportation plan would be 
developed that would protect streams and riparian areas from 
poor or excessive numbers of crossings. The core area and big 
game migration corridor areas are closed to leasing and this 
would protect streams in those areas from any new surface 
disturbances due to drilling. 


In addition, 15 coalbed methane wells would be drilled on 
existing leases. They would be clustered in the sand dunes 
area. These are shallow wells (900 to 1 000 feet deep). In the 
process of coalbed methane production, large volumes of 
water are pumped from the aquifer at that level. It is unknown 
at this time if the aquifer at this level is directly connected to 
the surface water in the dunal ponds and wet meadows. If it 
is, there may be an adverse effect of drying up the riparian in 
the area. This would not only affect the riparian plants but all 
of the wildlife that depends on those plants, insects and surface 
water. 


Hard rock mining (locatables) could pose significant threats 
to aquatic resou-ces, especially when involving dredging or 
placer mining. The highest potential for this type of activity 
is in the Oregon Gulch area. Though there is no commercial 
activity anticipated at this time there is active prospecting in 
the area with the potential to create accelerated erosion. The 
areas that are proposed for withdrawal would not be subject to 
impacts from this activity. 


Demand for other types of mineral development (salables ) 
such as gravel pits, etc., would increase with gas development 
but these areas would be located away from riparian areas and 
Streams and should have negligible impact to these resources. 


No coal or sodium extraction is expected, thus no impacts 
are anticipated 


Geophysical activities currently have sufficient protective 
stipulations in the Green River RMP to eliminate impacts to 
riparian areas and streams. 


Impacts from wild horses would be similar to those de- 
scribed for the Preferred Alternative. Proposed wild horse 
numbers would be managed at a level that would not adversely 
affect vegetation. However, continued concentration of wild 
horses and other large animals near water sources could 
damage vegetation in localized areas through trampling, trail- 
ing, and overgrazing. These effects could occur over a larger 
area if the wild horse herd management area is expanded. 


Core Area 


Fewer surface disturbing activities in the core area would 
reduce both short- and long-term impacts to vegetation. Pro- 
tective measures designed for vegetation in the ACECs would 
have short- and long-term benefits to native plant communi- 
ties. Establishment of road densities would decrease the loss 
of critical vegetation types to surface disturbing activities to a 
lesser degree than the Preferred Alternative. Livestock graz- 
ing on stabilized dunes would be detrimental to native plant 
species, and would likely cause areas of destabilization, loss 
of native plants and acceleration of weed invasions. Imple- 
mentation of use levels and assessment of standards and 
implementation of guidelines would reduce this effect. With- 
drawal from mineral entry and any future leasing eliminates 
impact to riparian areas from mining claim ac.ivities. The 
stringent mitigation measures and guidelines tha‘ are assumed 
in this alternative for all other activities would allow riparian/ 
wetland areas to recover or reach DPC very rapidly. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Impacts would be the same as described in the No Action 
Alternative. In addition, full fire suppression in the big 
sagebrush/lemon scurfpea plant communities would provide 
for protection for this unique vegetation association. Also, 
designated right-of-way avoidance areas would include this 
rare plant association and provide beneficial impacts. 


Less intensive grazing would promote healthier, more 
biologically diverse native plant communities. Implementa- 
tion of more restrictive riparian utilization standards would 
directly benefit willows, grasses, and sedges by maintaining 
plant vigor, community structure, and diversity. Addition- 
ally, setting appropriate turn out dates (boot stage on grasses), 
using seasonal utilization levels for riparian vegetation, elimi- 
nating any season long grazing, conducting suitability re- 
views, taking aggressive appropriate actions for standards and 
guidelines that would bring riparian health to proper function- 
ing condition, and other riparian related management actions 
would benefit riparian health and productivity. Rapid progress 
in reversing downward trends and achieving the Desired Plant 
Community would be expected. 


Decreased activity and surface disturbance is expected 
under this alternative with 244 fewer acres disturbed. With 
implementation of reclamation standards and guidelines, the 
short-term loss of vegetation would be 430 acres and the long- 
term loss would be 275 acres. The big sagebrush/lemon 
scurfpea communities would closed to development and little 
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or no long-term loss of these plants would occur. Some 
activity on existing leases could affect this vegetation commu- 
nity but impacts would not be significant. This amount of 
disturbance would have a minimal impact if stringent mitiga- 
tion measures were followed. Some mitigation measures 
(such as directional drilling aud limiting the number of well 
pads per section) may not be applied on existing leases. 
Restricting the types of mitigation to be applied could increase 
impacts. Additional withdrawals would protect additional 
areas from mining claim activity for locatables. Impacts to 
vegetation communities would be reduced due to manage- 
ment actions that limit vehicle use and explosive charges for 
geophysical exploration. Long-term beneficial effects would 
occur. 


Transportation planning would benefit sensitive vegeta- 
tion resources, such as riparian areas, mountain shrubs, big 
sagebrush/scurfpea and cushion plant communities, by chan- 
neling access to certain areas, allowing other areas to remain 
undisturbed or to revegetate. In addition, seasonal road 
closures and limitations on riparian area crossing would 
reduce impacts to vegetation and help meet proper function- 
ing condition objectives. 


Visual Resource Management Impacts 


Not allowing communication sites on high points such as 
Steamboat Mountain, Essex Mountain, and Pacific Butte 
would maintain the visual values in the planning area. 


Increasing the amount of VRM Class II lands on Steamboat 
Mountain would not only benefit the visual values but help 
mitigate negative impacts to Native American respected places, 
and protect soils and plants. 


Changing the VRM III classification in the Red Desert 
Watershed area to VRM Class II would enhance the visual 
values in this area. Upgrading the VRM classification would 
help mitigate development activities that could impede upon 
the area's vast open space values. 


Upgrading the VRM classification on portions of White 
Mountain to VRM II would help maintain the viewshed from 
U.S. Highway 191 and mitigate negative impacts to Native 
American respected places. 


The initiation of a program to improve the visual quality of 
the oil fields would benefit the visual resources in those areas 
and, in many cases, would benefit other resources such as soil, 
watershed, and vegetation. The avoidance of identified areas 
which are not suitable for linear rights-of-way would protect 
the sensitive visual resources in these areas. 


Protecting National Historic Trails and other trails by not 
allowing visual disturbance, by applying no surface con- 
straints to important cultural sites, and limiting geophysical 
vehicles to designated roads and trails in the South Pass 
Historic Landscape would enhance visual values and protect 
the visual sensitivity of these resources and areas. 


Not allowing surface mining activities and surface occu- 
pancy areas around the Boars Tusk and the Steamboat Moun- 
tain-Killpecker Dune Fields, including the wild horse viewing 
area, would retain and enhance visual resources found in the 
area. 


As more oil and gas development occurs, more effects to 
the visual quality of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC would 
occur. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Same as described for the general impact discussion. 


Watershed/Water Quality Impacts 


The impact on watershed values and water quality from air 
quality management, cultural and paleontological resource 
management, fire management, monitoring practices, eco- 
nomic benefits, special status species management, and veg- 
etation management would be the same as described in the 
Preferred Alternative. 


The level of activity under this alternative would create the 
least volume of hazardous material. This would create the 
smallest potential for a problem involving hazardous mate- 
rial. 


Implementation of Standards and Guidelines for Healthy 
Rangelands would reduce the effects to watersheds and water 
quality from surface disturbing activities, recreation uses, and 
livestock grazing. The differences between the alternatives 
can be expressed in the level of conflict that could occur 
between the actions that would take place under each alterna- 
tive and the goals set forth by Standards and Guidelines. The 
actions proposed under Alternative B would have the greatest 
potential for reducing conflicts and meeting standards and 
guidelines. 


Realty actions such as nghts-of-ways for linear distur- 
bances such as pipelines and roads can adversely affect soils 
especially in areas of vegetated sand dunes which could be 
impacted by wind erosion when the vegetation is removed. 
Uncontrolled runoff from roads can create gullying in adja- 
cent drainages. Successful reclamation and maintenance of 
linear disturbances limits the impact of these actions. 


As most of the disturbances associated with communica- 
tion sites would be away from riparian areas and streams, the 
effects of the creation and maintenance of communication 
sites would be less than an equivalent disturbance located 
closer to water courses. The disturbance created by the 
creation and maintenance of communication sites has the 
potential to affect watershed values and water quality, as does 
any disturbanice. 


Of primary concern is the potential for increased traffic 
during periods of inclement weather along portions of travel 
routes to and from the sites, where conditions can create an 
increased potential for erosion close to water bodies. Also of 
concern is the increased potential for erosion from the steeper 
portion of the access roads. While such sections of road would 
most likely have a larger average particle size and thus be 
more resistant to erosion than areas with finer average soil 
particle sizes, the concentration of the flow of water associ- 
ated with the creation and maintenance of the road would 
increase the potential for flow concentration and sediment 
production. 
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Closing areas to potential communication sites and limit- 
ing of rights-of-way to existing disturbances would have the 
effect of concentrating activity. This would decrease the 
overall disturbance but might create a greater level of distur- 
bance for an individual project. The transportation and 
pipeline corridors would experience repeated disturbance but 
would also be more visible and thus be more likely to have any 
developing erosional problems fixed. 


Livestock grazing has a major influence on land and stream 
conditions and thus erosion and water quality. Implementa- 
tion of existing programs (primarily standards for healthy 
rangelands and guidelines for livestock grazing manage- 
ment), as well as the management actions in this alternative 
would aid in improving watershed. 


Livestock grazing, roads, and water diversions can alter 
conditions in riparian areas. However, not all of the impaired 
conditions in riparian areas are a direct result of livestock 
grazing. For riparian impacts, see Vegetation Impacts. 


Activities that decrease plant vigor can increase erosion 
and decrease water quality. Depending on the actions taken, 
specific areas may show some changes, positive or adverse, 
but the overall trend would be closely related to the level of 
surface disturbing activities. 


Impacts to soils from grazing can be caused by 
overutilization of riparian and upland areas leading to soil 
compaction and vegetative removal. This can lead to loss of 
the soil surface, rill, and gully formation which could impact 
water quality through more rapid runoff and higher sediment 
loads. 


Livestock could contribute to the degradation of areas that 
might cause further concern depending on their location. 
Areas in very erodible soil structure could have the possibility 
of washing, blowing, or being removed from further benefi- 
cial purposes. 


Alternative B would provide the greatest positive effect 
and potential to achieve water quality goals in the least amount 
of time. 


Road construction could change the patterns of overland 
flow and increase erosion. Roads and well pads affect 
overland flow and groundwater infiltration. Roads and well 
pads interrupt natural surface flow patterns and reduce ground- 
water infiltration by compacting the soil. This can increase the 
erosive potential of runoff events by creating a shorter period 
of runoff and an increased volume. Drainage ditches, cul- 
verts, and surfacing can channelize surface flows and direct 
them away from the road surface. While this helps protects the 
road surface, it can also increase erosive potential along the 
path of concentrated flow. Proper design, construction, and 
maintenance reduce the erosive potential for road and well 
pad areas but do not fully compensate for the concentration of 
flows. 


Impacts to surface water quality from oil and gas develop- 
ment are generally the result of unsuccessful reclamation and/ 
or increased runoff from pads and roads, destabilizing drain- 
ages. With effective monitoring from industry and manage- 
ment from the BLM, most individual well sites and mines 
should have only a short-term impact on watershed stability. 
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Other concerns which could arise include: sedimentation, 
soil contamination, salt and phosphate loading, groundwater 
contamination, bank and channel instability, loss of aquifers, 
augmented flows, and water disposal. 


The closing of both the core and connectivity areas to 
leasing and subsequent development would produce less 
overall disturbance. The extended avoidance areas around 
archeological sites would have an undetermined effect on the 
severity of disturbance. The greater area of avoidance has the 
potential to protect areas but would direct roads and other 
disturbances to other areas. 


Coalbed Methane 


In addition to the roads and other surface disturbances that 
would be required for coalbed methane production there is the 
additional concern of water disposal. Any discharge into a 
surface channel that is unaccustomed to having similar flows 
creates the potential for increased erosion. 


If the water obtained from coalbed methane production is 
of a high quality and discharged, there may be some contro- 
versy at the end of the project when the water is no longer 
available for use as livestock or wildlife water. If the produced 
water contains high levels of salts there is a potential for 
creating conditions similar to those surrounding the evapora- 
tion ponds associated with trona production. Reinjection of 
the water may solve some of these problems but care should 
be taken to avoid creating new ones. It is assumed that the 
primary means of water disposal would be through reinjec- 
tion. 


The level of disturbance that can be associated with coalbed 
methane production would largely be determined by the area 
of development. Current technology requires relatively close 
well spacing and a road network for maintenance. Even with 
total reinjection of the produced water this road and well 
network would increase the potential of erosion in the area of 
development. Because the level of development would be 
approximately the same per unit area within a production 
zone, an estimate of the potential level of disturbance and 
subsequent erosion and threat to water quality can be related 
to the areas that would be made available for leasing under 
each alternative. 


It is unknown whether there is a connection between the 
surface waters and the waters that would be removed to 
stimulate gas production. Investigations to determine if there 
is a connection and application of appropriate mitigation to 
protect water quality and quantity would be needed prior to 
production. 


The region with the greatest coalbed methane production 
has a surface of stabilized sand dunes, a condition that makes 
the area vulnerable to disturbance of the vegetation cover. 
Given the road and well density that would be required, this is 
aconcern. Proper land management would reduce the level of 
disturbance but not eliminate it. Maintenance of the vegeta- 
tive community and the transportation network would be a 
primary concern on any development in the area. 
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The road network would create additional recreation ac- 
cess into the area of stabilized sand dunes. Given ine sensitive 
nature of the soils in the area, this is aconcern. A transporta- 
tion and recreation management plan should be part of any 
development. 


The greater area of protection provided under Alternative 
B would result in the lowest potential of methane production 
related erosion and overall water quality degradation. How- 
ever, the concentrated nature of the roads and well pads 
required for coalbed methane production could mean that 
local erosive potentials in production areas would not differ 
between alternatives. 


The mineral material resource with the greatest potential 
for development in the area is sand and gravel. As most of the 
potential sites within the planning area are located away from 
streams and wetlands, the primary effect of their development 
on water and vegetation quality would come from increased 
activity on the roads. There could be some additional runoff 
from the mine areas but the effect that they would have on 
downstream water quality would be difficult to determine. 
Surfacing of roads with hard surfaces or gravel has the 
potential to reduce watershed impacts. The effects would be 
similar to the Preferred Alternative, although less activity 
could occur. 


Coal exploration can be related to surface water quality 
through the amount of surface disturbed. Surface disturbance 
impacts would be the same as described in the No Action 
Alternative; however, more areas would be closed to coal 
exploration activity (about 224,400 acres). Activities would 
avoid areas with sensitive resources unless a plan could be 
developed to mitigate adverse impacts. 


No impacts from plants, refineries, or wastewater ponds 
related to sodium exploration and development would occur. 
Some sodium development could occur. The entire planning 
area would be closed to sodium prospecting activity. 


The more rapid and complete the reclamation of a dis- 
turbed site the lower the potential erosion and potential water 
quality degradation. Monitoring is essential is in the reclama- 
tion of disturbed sites. Without efficient reclamation tech- 
niques and timely monitoring by the BLM and industry, long- 
term landscape disruption such as linear scars, sand deflation 
and deposition, and drainage degradation could result. 


Off-road vehicle use impacts soil stability as a result of 
compaction of travel surfaces, disruption of vegetative cover, 
and disruption of the soil surface. 


Recreation within the planning area consists primarily of 
activities that require motorized vehicles. Thus, it is closely 
tied to transportation and reclamation, as well as any activities 
that create new roads of any sort. Because of the nature of 
much of the planning area new roads are easily created and 
road closures rely primarily on the public's willingness to 
comply. 

The maintaining of existing seasonal closures and consid- 
ering seasonal closures for new roads would help mitigate the 
disturbance caused by roads. 


Surface disturbance is closely tied to water quality. The 
greater the disturbance in time and area and the closer to places 
where the flow of water is concentrated the greater the 
potential for erosion. Because much of the development 
would take place on a case-by-case basis, the exact amount of 
disturbance is difficult to forecast. 


The closing of both the core and connectivity areas to 
leasing and development activities would reduce overall dis- 
turbance. About 2,200 acres would be disturbed over the long 
term from various activities. With reclamation, most of this 
disturbance would be reclaimed with a net long-term distur- 
bance of about 500 acres. The extended avoidance areas 
around archeological sites would have an undetermined effect 
on the severity of disturbance. The greater area of avoidance 
would protect archeological sites but might direct roads and 
other disturbances to other areas. 


Maintaining the existing seasonal road closure and consid- 
eration of seasonal closures for new roads would help mitigate 
the disturbance caused by roads and their use during periods 
when soil moisture and runoff may be high. This would 
reduce adverse effects to soils from rutting and damage to 
roads from vehicle use. 


Roads are one of the primary sources of erosion in the 
planning area. They tend to concentrate the overland flow and 
reduce infiltration. They can often be thought of as a set of 
superimposed ephemeral stream channels. As roads become 
more numerous, their effects become cumulative and may 
even work in combination to create greater levels of erosion. 
Road maintenance is also important. Timely maintenance of 
road surfaces can reduce erosion. Maintaining as much of the 
right-of-way in an undisturbed or revegetated state as possible 
would reduce both maintenance cost and erosion. Surfacing 
of major arterial roads with appropriate materials would also 
help limit the potential for soil erosion and reduced water 
quality. 


Planning the roads in terms of number, location, and season 
of use should have a marked effect on reducing the level of 
disturbance. Individual projects may be expanded beyond the 
immediate need but the overall disturbance would be less. 
Planning other linear facilities, pipelines, power lines, cables, 
etc., in conjunction with roads would help localize distur- 
bance and reduce the use of linear rights-of-way as access 
routes. Travel on rights-of-way, not designed for such use, 
can increase erosion by creating additional disturbance. When 
this occurs, vegetation, and soil stability are reduced and the 
potential for water quality degradation increases. 


The greatest opportunity for recovery and improvement of 
land and water conditions occurs under Alternative B. The 
higher levels of protection has the potential of producing the 
greatest amount of recovery in the least amount of time. As 
with all other alternatives, natural even's combined with 
existing conditions could still cause systems to reset them- 
selves to earlier successional stages but the recovery from 
such events would be more rapid under this alternative than 
the others. 


The greater detail that would be given to road design and 
dissipation of runoff would assist in the reduction of erosive 
forces and help reduce nonpoint pollution. 
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Expanding the wild horse herd management area would 
extend limited effects throughout the planning area. 


Wildlife habitat management has some effect on land, 
water and vegetation quality. Sufficient wildlife habitat 
creates a more varied environment that is better able to slow 
and filter overland flow, reduce erosive forces, and recover 
from disturbances. 


The greatest variety of wildlife habitats would be nurtured 
under this alternative with the greatest potential for reducing 
erosion and its associated problems. 


Groundwater 


Oil and gas and coalbed methane activities have the highest 
potential for impacting groundwater and possibly surface 
water quantity and quality. Refer to the groundwater discus- 
sion in the Preferred Alternative for a detailed description of 
the possible impacts and specifically, the hydrological inves- 
tigations that may be necessary for coalbed methane develop- 
ment. Alternative B has fewest new oil and gas and coalbed 
methane wells projected for the general area, not including the 
connectivity area. With the lowest level of projected activity, 
Alternative B would have the lowest potential for impacting 
groundwater and possibly surface water resources among the 
alternatives. 


Core Area 


The core area, including the connectivity area, would not 
be open to issuance of new oil and gas leases. Existing leases 
would be developed, resulting in the drilling of 20 new oil and 
gas wells over the planning period. The projected develop- 
ment under Alternative B is greater than that of the No Action 
Alternative; therefore, the potential for impacting groundwa- 
ter and possibly surface water resources would be greater. 
Compared to the Preferred Alternative and Alternative A, 
Alternative B projects less development and would therefore 
have less potential to impact these resources within the core 
and connectivity areas. 


Cumulative Impacts 


The cumulative impact summary for the baseline water- 
shed analysis would be the same as described for the Preferred 
Alternative. 


Livestock grazing related erosion would most likely be 
influenced by both the management actions in this alternative 
and individual grazing practices and other activities that 
influence the distribution and timing of livestock use. The 
guidelines set forth under this alternative would create the 
greatest number of opportunities for vegetative growth and 
recovery. This would result in the greatest potential for 
reduced erosion. Streambanks and riparian areas would most 
likely continue to be the focus of erosion reduction related 
activities. The greatest potential for erosion would occur 
along streams that had not achieved the minimally acceptable 
standard of PFC. 


The potential level of cumulative disturbance to watershed 
values is directly related to the amount, timing, and location 


of surface disturbance. The primary causes of surface distur- 
bance within the planning area are mineral development and 
livestock grazing facilities. Under Alternative B, the overall 
level of disturbance would be lower than the other alterna- 
tives, but there could still be areas of concentrated activity 
causing elevated levels of erosion that would need to be 
addressed. 


The closing of the core area, elk birthing and connectivity 
areas under this alternative would reduce the overall level of 
disturbance and reduce the potential erosion. Areas that are 
open for exploration would most likely experience a more 
rapid rate of development and increase in erosive potential but 
the overall level of disturbance would be less. This more rapid 
development in limited areas could cause a local increase in 
overland flow and potential erosion. 


The cumul!auve impact on groundwater resources over the 
planning period for oil and gas development is likely to be 
minimal and insignificant given the projected yearly drilling 
rate of 3 to 4 wells per year. Due to the lack of information, 
the cumulative impact on groundwater aquifers due to coalbed 
methane development cannot be determined. Investigation of 
aquifers and their possible connection to surface waters prior 
to development would provide the information necessary for 
determining cumulative impacts and any necessary mitiga- 
tion. 


Wild Horse Impacts 


The impact on wild horses from air quality management, 
cultural and paleontological resource management, fire man- 
agement, hazardous materials, lands and realty management, 
off-road and recreation uses, reclamation practices, vegeta- 
tion management, and wildlife habitat management would be 
the same as described for the Preferred Alternative. 


Assessment of grazing allotments for conformance with 
Standards for Healthy Rangelands and implementation of 
appropriate actions to address non-conformance would be 
beneficial to wild horses and their habitat. Reducing livestock 
numbers as the primary tool to address non-conformance with 
Standards would produce the greatest benefits to wild horse of 
all other alternatives analyzed in detail. Use of range readi- 
ness and eliminating growing-season-long use by domestic 
livestock would benefit wild horses. 


Denial of sheep to cattle conversions would in most cases 
have positive impacts on wild horses. Removal of areas 
unsuitable for livestock grazing from the forage base for 
domestic livestock would benefit wild horses and their habi- 
tat. Limiting forage use to levels more strict than under the 
other alternatives makes this alternative the most beneficial to 
wild horses. 


Impacts from minerals management activities would be 
the same as the No Action Alternative. In addition, closing 
certain portions of the planning area to new leasing would 
produce benefits to wild horses and their habitat. Expansion 
of the herd management area into areas of high potential for oil 
and gas development could increase impacts to wild horses. 
This is because in the absence of expansion, all wild horses in 
the expansion area are “excess” and subject to removal. 
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Many of the planned actions to mitigate or limit impacts to 
surface resources from surface disturbing activities have been 
discussed above. Under all alternatives, controls on surface 
disturbance benefit wild horses and their habitat. The alterna- 
tives vary only in the degree of benefit. Alternative B and the 
Preferred Alternative are more beneficial than are the No 
Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


Establishment of a 1/2-mile buffer around the proposed 
wild horse viewing area would protect the public's ability to 
enjoy their wild and free-roaming horses in a natural setting. 
It would also increase the likelihood that wild horses would be 
in the vicinity of the viewing area more often. 


Management actions to stabilize and conserve soils, in- 
crease vegetative production, maintain or improve surface 
and ground water quality, and to maintain or improve wet- 
lands, floodplains and riparian areas would benefit wild 
horses and their habitat. 


Under all alternatives, improvement of the soil, vegetation, 
and water resources benefit wild horses and their habitat. The 
alternatives vary only in the degree of benefit. Alternative B 
and the Preferred Alternative are more beneficial than are the 
No Action Alternative or Alternative A. 


Expanding the boundary of the existing wild horse herd 
management area to include the rest of the planning area and 
managing for no more than a total of 100 horses in the 
expansion area, would produce no impact to the managed 
population in the existing wild horse herd management area. 
These 100 horses would be part of the existing appropriate 
management level of 500 head (range 415 to 600). Some 
benefit may accrue to those horses and the habitat within the 
existing wild horse herd management area as the managed 
animals could be less dense (same number of horses with near 
doubling of the wild horse herd management area). Another 
benefit would be that much more habitat would be available 
for the same number of horses thereby reducing the impact of 
the horses on forage and water resources. Over time this 
should improve habitat quality for the wild horses. It should 
also reduce the potential for competition for forage and water 
with domestic livestock. 


Expansion would benefit at least 100 of the wild horses 
presently residing within that portion of the planning area not 
presently managed for wild horses. One hundred (100) horses 
would be allowed to remain in the western two thirds of the 
planning area instead of being removed. 


Expansion of the wild horse herd management area bound- 
ary would also benefit the wild horse viewing recreational 
public by maintaining wild horse populations on a much 
larger area. 


Core Area 


Expansion of the wild horse herd management area would 
include the core area and most of the special management 
areas. Management actions would benefit wild horses and 
their habitat. 
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Cumulative Impacts 


Under all alternatives, no significant cumulative impacts to 
wild horses and wild horse management are anticipated. 


Wildlife Impacts 


The effects from air quality, cultural resources, fire man- 
agement, off-road vehicle management, reclamation, recre- 
ation management, special status species management, veg- 
etation management, visual resource management, and water- 
shed/water quality management would be the same as de- 
scribed for the Preferred Alternative. 


The types of impacts associated with lands and realty 
actions would be similar to those described for the Preferred 
Alternative; however, under this alternative, less develop- 
ment activity would occur and more areas would be closed or 
restricted to rights-of-ways. The greatest benefit to wildlife 
species would occur under this alternative due to the reduced 
activity. 


Fewer new roads would be developed under this alterna- 
tive and less year round access would be provided, benefitting 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. 


Closing additional areas to communication site placement 
would greatly reduce adverse impacts, benefitting wildlife 
and wildlife habitat. 


Pursuing mineral withdrawals in the Greater Sand Dunes 
and Steamboat Mountain ACECs, elk calving areas, and the 
entire connectivity area would provide the most protection to 
crucial habitat areas of all alternatives. Reasonable Foresee- 
able Development Potential for locatable mineral develop- 
ment in the planning area is minimal at this time except the 
South Pass Historic Landscape area. 


Not allowing conversions from sheep to cattle under this 
alternative would provide the most benefits to riparian habi- 
tats which in turn would provide the most benefits to wildlife. 
Riparian habitats are very limited in the planning area and are 
extremely important to wildlife. 


Not allowing livestock water developments in the core, 
crucial winter ranges, and the connectivity areas would pro- 
vide the most benefits to big game. Protecting waters with 
fences and developing offsite waters would also benefit wild- 
life, especially waterfowl and sage grouse. 


No water development within 2 miles of sage grouse leks 
(in addition to the 1/4 mile closure for the lek itself) would 
provide the most protection to sage grouse and would increase 
nesting success due to an increase in residual grass cover. 
Studies have shown that average distance sage grouse nest 
from a lek is approximately two miles. Depredation of nests 
due toa lack of nesting cover (residual grass) is extremely high 
near leks (Heath, et al. 1997). 


Instituting delayed livestock turnout (mid to late June), 
range readiness (boot stage), and preventing season-long use 
under this alternative would provide the most benefits to 
wildlife. 
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Limiting use of key riparian shrub species to 30 percent and 
riparian herbaceous species to 35 percent would provide the 
most benefits to wildlife. 


Under this alternative, approximately 65 wells would be 
drilled. Impacts to wildlife would be much smaller but would 
still occur depending on where development and activities 
occur. 


Not allowing any new leases to be issued within the core 
area, connectivity area, White Mountain, and Split Rock 
Canyon would offer the most protection to elk. Having areas 
without development activity is the only way the elk herd 
would be maintained over ine life of this plan. 


Abor' > Xacres would be disturbed by various activities 
over 20 years. Impacts may be severe in areas where no 
physical barriers exist to provide cover and relief from the 
activity and where activity occurs year round during crucial 
periods. Since activities would be limited in the core area 
(222,790 acres not leased and 36,000 acres of NSO restric- 
tion), impacts would be reduced in the key habitat in the core, 
White Mountain, and Split Rock areas which would benefit 
wildlife in the area, particularly elk and mule deer. 


Permanent high profile facilities would avoid sage grouse 
leks and the area within 2 miles, eliminating perches for aerial 
predators, which would benefit sage grouse. No new live- 
stock water developments within 2 miles of leks (in addition 
to the 1/4 mile closure for the lek itself), would increase 
nesting success due to an increase in residual grass and forb 
cover. Studies have shown that the average distance to sage 
grouse nests from a lek is approximately two miles. Predation 
of nests with insufficient cover (residual grass and forbs) is 
extremely high near leks (Heath, et al. 1997). These benefits 
would be greater than under any of the other alternatives. 


Permanent high profile facilities would avoid sage grouse 
leks and the area within 2 miles, eliminating perches for aerial 
predators, which would benefit sage grouse. No new live- 
stock water developments within 2 miles of leks (in addition 
to the 1/4 mile closure for the lek itself) would also benefit 
Sage grouse. 


Most of the disturbed areas would be reclaimed with a 
long-term disturbance of about 365 acres. Reclamation could 
result in altered vegetation communities or introduction of 
undesirable plant species. This would cause negative impacts 
to sage grouse from the degradation of nesting, brood rearing, 
and wintering habitat if it occurs in sage grouse habitat. 


Application of road densities of no greater than 0.5 to | 
mile of road per square mile of improved (all weather) road 
under this alternative would provide the most protection for 
elk. This would reduce the amount of noise and activity and 
allow for areas of escape. 


This alternative would provide the greatest benefit for 
wildlife and wildlife habitat due to the amount of area man- 
aged as VRM Class II (about 384,000 acres). 


Expanding the wild horse herd management area would 
allow horses to continue to concentrate in the core area and 
compete with wildlife for available forage. In the long term, 





this could adversely affect the use of the area by big game. 
However, this potential impact could be mitigated by limiting 
the wild horse population in the expansion area to 100 indi- 
viduals. 


The effects of wildlife habitat management would be the 
same as described for the Preferred Alternative. In addition, 
riparian management actions under this alternative would 
provide the most benefits to wildlife. Managing the four 
exclosures on Pacific Creek for salmonids would benefit a 
large array of wildlife, especially sage grouse and waterfowl. 


Limiting the numbers of roads under this alternative would 
provide the best opportunity to limit the amount of fragmen- 
tation occurring in the planning area. 


Management of upland and riparian habitats primarily for 
wildlife would provide long-term benefits to wildlife if pro- 
posed actions under other resources occurs. 


Not leasing areas in the core and connectivity areas provide 
Opportunities to sustain big game populations in the planning 
area. 


Management of the flockets for wildlife and vegetation 
enhancement would benefit wildlife, especially waterfowl, 
Sage grouse, and amphibians. 


Impacts to Fisheries 


The effects from air quality management, fire manage- 
ment, hazardous materials management, off-road vehicle 
management, recreation resource management, special status 
species management, vegetation management, visual resource 
management, watershed/water quality management, wild horse 
management, and wildlife management would be the same as 
described for the Preferred Alternative. 


The effects from cultural management would be the same 
as described for the Preferred Alternative, depending on the 
exact mitigation distance applied. 


Lands and realty management impacts would be the same 
as listed in the Preferred Alternative with the exception of 
more acres to be considered for withdrawal from mineral 
entry and the potential for more exceptions to the rights-of- 
way windows. 


The assumptions for this alternative have more prescrip- 
tions for the management of livestock grazing than the other 
alternatives. There would be more guidelines for riparian 
management which would be very beneficial to fisheries 
habitat in the long run. The aggressive approach of appropri- 
ate actions following standards and guidelines assessments to 
recover riparian areas would also benefit fisheries habitat to a 
great extent. 


On Pacific Creek, managing the upper (hay meadow) 
exclosures forthe maintenance of suitable nparian and instream 
fish habitat would allow for the continuation and expansion of 
a fishable salmonid population. 


Ponds for livestock watering could be installed where 
appropriate and allowable but there probably would not be as 
many as Alternative A. The depletion of water from the 
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Colorado River drainage and its effect on T&E fish species 
downstream is described in the Green River RMP Record of 
Decision dated October 1997 (see page 209; USDI 1997 of 
that document) and the Piological Assessment (Appendix | 1) 
for this document. 


Under this alternative it is assumed that 65 wells would be 
drilled in the Reasonable Foreseeable Development scenario 
(RFD). This would mean there would be about | ,700 acres of 
surface disturbance. This amount of disturbance would only 
have a minimal impact if stringent mitigation measures were 
followed (as described in the RMP and the No Action Alter- 
native). A transportation plan would be developed that would 
protect streams and riparian areas from poor or excessive 
numbers of crossings. The core area and big game migration 
corridor areas are closed to leasing and this would protect 
streams in those areas from any new surface disturbances due 
to drilling. 


Additionally, the drilling of these wells would require local 
water sources for drilling and completion. It is assumed that 
all water used for drilling and completion of wells within the 
Green River and Sweetwater River basins would have been 
part of the surface flows of the Colorado River or Platte River, 
respectively, or of its tributaries (though that would not 
always be the case). The estimate for the amount of water 
needed to drill and complete each well is 2.0 acre-feet. Of the 
65 wells in this alternative, 15 are shallow coalbed methane, 
5 «re deep coalbed methane wells located entirely within the 
Great Divide Basin (Red Desert), and the remaining 45 are 
standard deep gas wells. For these 45 wells it is estimated that 
75 percent would be within the Green River Basin, 23 percent 
would be within the Great Divide Basin (Red Desert), and 2 
percent would be within the Sweetwater River drainage (Platte 
River). Water use for these 45 wells, would total 90 acre-feet 
in 20 years or 4.5 acre-feet/year. This would total 3.4 acre- 
feet/year in the Colorado River drainage and 0.09 acre-feet/ 
year in the Platte River drainage. The water depletion effects 
of the 15 shallow coalbed methane is the same as described in 
the Preferred Alternative. 


The depletion of water from the Colorado River drainage 
and its effect on T&E fish species downstream is described in 
the Green River RMP Record of Decision dated October 1997 
(see page 209; USDI 1997 of that document) and the Biologi- 
cal Assessment (Appendix 11) for this document. 


Hard rock mining (locatables) could pose significant threats 
to aquatic resources, especially when involving dredging or 
placer mining. The highest potential for this type of activity 
is in the Oregon Gulch area. Though there is no commercial 
activity anticipated at this time there is active prospecting in 
the area with the potential to create accelerated erosion. Fish 
habitat in the areas that are proposed for withdrawal would not 
be subject to impacts from this activity. 


Impacts from other types of mineral activity are the same 
as in the Preferred Alternative. 
Core Area 


Impacts within the Special Management Areas and the 
core are the same as for what is described under general 
impacts for Alternative B. 
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Fisheries 
Impacts are the same as for the Preferred Alternative. 


Cumulative Impacts 


Management actions under this alternative would result in 
fewer adverse impacts to wildlife habitats than the No Action 
Alternative and Alternative A and would provide the most 
benefit to wildlife. 


Developments and human presence would continue to 
remove and fragment wildlife habitats. Demands on public 
lands from recreationists would continue to increase, result- 
ing in less occupied and undisturbed areas which would 
increase displacement over the long term, but to a much 
smaller extent than would occur under Alternative A or the No 
Action Alternative. 


Seasonal constraints would be used to mitigate impacts to 
wildlife from human activities during crucial periods and 
provide short-term protection for wildlife. Long-term main- 
tenance and operations activity in crucial wildlife habitats 
would continue to cause displacement of wildlife from crucial 
habitats, including disruption of nesting, fawning and calving 
areas, and crucial big game winter habitats. Increased access 
for recreationists due to development of new roads, especially 
all-weather roads that provide for year-round access, would 
magnify the negative impacts to wildlife and their habitats. 
These impacts would be reduced through establishment of 
road density limitations in crucial habitats, transportation 
planning, and the closing of about 220,790 acres to oil and gas 
leasing and 36,010 acres to surface disturbance. With 
nondiscretionary closures, about 337,790 acres would be 
closed to oil and gas leasing and development activities. 


Surface disturbing activities would continue to cause long- 
term losses of wildlife habitat. Overall, less acreage would be 
disturbed than under the No Action Alternative, Alternative 
A, and the Preferred Alternative. 


Adverse impacts to crucial wildlife habitats (e.g., riparian 
areas, crucial winter ranges, parturition areas, game bird 
winter concentration areas, etc.) from livestock grazing would 
increase if all current nonuse AUMs are activated. These 
adverse impacts would be severe in crucial winter ranges 
where other commodity uses such as mining or oil and gas 
development is taking place. Placement of livestock into 
these crucial habitats or concentrating livestock in crucial 
habitats where vegetation has been decreased due to commod- 
ity development would result in less forage available for big 
game animals during winter periods. This would be especially 
critical in severe winters. Not developing livestock water in 
crucial habitats or within 2 miles of sage grouse leks (in 
addition to the 1/4 mile closure for the lek itself) would benefit 
wildlife, especially sage grouse. Removal of forage in these 
crucial habitats would not occur. These impacts could be 
further reduced through implementation of new AMPs and/or 
revision of management in old AMPs to include riparian 
objectives and implementation of actions associated with 
standards and guidelines assessments. Delaying turnout dates 
and limiting livestock use to 40 percent on upland key species, 
30 percent on key riparian shrub species, and 35 percent (or 8- 
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inch height) on riparian herbaceous species would further 
benefit wildlife use of mparian areas. 


Potential exists for minor impacts to the migrational capa- 
bilities of the Sublette antelope herd. Most activity would 
occur outside antelope crucial habitat and migration areas. 
Fragmentation of habitat areas and displacement from exist- 
ing migration corridors due to roads and activity would have 
the greatest effect. This could be significant when winter 
conditions are extremely severe (similar to the winters of 1978 
and 1983). 


Management prescriptions for wildlife resources, water- 
shed, visual resources, and off-road vehicle use would provide 
long-term benefits to wildlife populations and habitats. Fire 
(natural or prescribed) would result in a short-term loss of 
habitat but would benefit habitat in the long term. Wildfire 
could result in a long-term loss of habitat and could be 
considered an unavoidable adverse impact to the habitat if 
livestock graze the burned area immediately after the fire. 


Surface mining can result in an irreversible irretrievable 
loss of wetlands and springs, and although mitigation occurs, 
the original site is lost. Major road development also results 
in irretrievable losses of habitat as they are generally perima- 
nent structures; however, transportation planning would re- 
duce these effects. 


Habitat fragmentation, particularly for big game, would 
occur in some areas, especially in areas with many access 
roads and surface disturbances. Transportation routes tend to 
dissect habitats and can act as barriers to some species, 
especially in severe winter conditions. This can also increase 
the accessibility to the general public into areas that have 
previously been somewhat inaccessible to vehicles. This 
would become more important and increase adverse effects to 
wildlife as increased demands for use of public lands occur. 
Migration routes could be altered, changing some traditional 
use patterns on a local level. Seclusion areas for wildlife 
would become smaller and more dispersed in some areas. 
Increased oil and gas activity, especially in areas with reduced 
well spacing (40- and 80-acre spacing ) would eliminate use of 
some of these areas by wildlife species, especially deer and 
elk. This could diminish the ability to maintain current 
population objectives for big game species. Transportation 
planning and the establishment of road densities in some 
crucial habitats would help to reduce this overall effect. 


A summary of impacts to the individual species that may be 
affected by actions in the planning area follows. 


Impacts to wintering antelope and antelope migration 
would be minimized in this alternative. 


Continued development proposals and other permanent 
uses in the Steamboat Mountain, Essex Mountain, and Jack 
Morrow Hills areas would affect this herd somewhat, how- 
ever, these effects are anticipated to be less than under the 
other alternatives. Some minor displacement of animals may 
occur, however, total abandonment of key habitats such as 
those found tn the core area, should not occur. Road construc- 
tion and increased access into remote areas would also in- 
crease use by the general public adding ic the impacts of this 


desert elk herd. Mitigation such as remote or off-site facility 
placement, and seasonally restricting human activity to re- 
duce access and traffic in crucial habitat and calving areas 
would reduce adverse effects. 


Although mule deer are probably more tolerant of human 
activities than elk and impacts would be reduced in this 
alternative, it is still unlikely the objective for this herd unit 
could be met. The habitat at this time is not capable of 
achieving the population objective for this herd, with the 
development that is occurring in this portion of the herd area. 
Also, because this herd area is predominantly a desert type 
environment, areas for good fawn rearing are very limited. 
Direct competition between elk and deer for these parturition 
and winter use areas is probably more prevalent here than in 
most herd units. Therefore the capability of the habitat to meet 
the objectives for mule deer and elk could affected; however, 
with the management proposed in this alternative, the effects 
from surface disturbing and disrupting activities would be 
minimized. 


Fisheries 
Impacts are the same as for the Preferred Alternative. 


Special Management Areas 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC and Special Rec- 
reation Management Area 


Impacts would be similar to those described for the Pre- 
ferred Alternative. Restrictions on activities such as rights-of- 
way, mineral materials and geophysical operations would 
generally enhance resource values in the ACEC. Withdrawal 
of entire the ACEC would greatly enhance efforts to manage 
heritage resources of all kinds as well as wildlife, recreation, 
and visual resource values. Livestock grazing management 
prescriptions would generally enhance efforts to manage for 
other resource values and reduce effects to the flockets the 
most under any alternative. Designation of roads would 
enhance efforts to manage heritage resources of all kinds, 
wildlife, visual and recreation resources. Possible additional 
seasonal closures would generally enhance efforts to manage 
heritage resources and wildlife resources. Adverse effects 
would occur to oil and gas operations due to increased costs 
and lost drilling opportunities. 


Expanding the wild horse herd management area would 
somewhat enhance BLM’s ability to manage heritage values 
associated with this resource which have been identified by 
Native Americans and others. However, horses could concen- 
trate around water sources increasing the grazing impacts to 
these areas. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC 


Impacts would be similar to those described for the Pre- 
ferred Alternative. However, not issuing new leases in the 
ACEC would greatly enhance BLM’s ability to protect wild- 
life resources and some kinds heritage resource values, espe- 
cially respected areas identified by Native American tradi- 
tional elders. However, this would adversely affect oil and gas 
operations. 
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Closing Steamboat Mountain ACEC to mineral material 
sales would enhance BLM efforts to manage wildlife, visual, 
and heritage resources of all kinds. Pursuing additional 
withdrawals would enhance BLM’s ability to manage and 
protect these resources. 


Expanding the wild horse herd management area would 
somewhat enhance BLM’s ability to manage heritage values 
associated with this resource which have been identified by 
Native Americans and others. 


Expanding the ACEC to include the remainder of the core 
area (an additional 22,300 acres) would provide additional 
protection for the expanded area through application of ACEC 
management objectives and actions. However, most of the 
area would be protected regardless of the expansion, through 
the general prescriptions identified for this alternative (no 
leasing, closure to mineral location and mineral material sales, 
etc.) 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC 


Closing Pacific Butte to consideration of communication 
sites would enhance BLM efforts to manage and protect 
certain classes of heritage resources, especially the South Pass 
Historic Landscape viewshed. Additionally, the Green River 
RMP and other management document prescriptions would 
significantly enhance BLM efforts to manage and protect 
heritage resources of all kinds. Impacts to oil and gas 
development would be similar to the preferred alternative. 
However, portions of the ACEC would not be available for 
leasing and impacts from leasing restrictions could be signifi- 
cant if future analysis indicates no leasing areas have high 
exploratory drilling potential. 


White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC 


Management actions would protect the rock art and sur- 
rounding 500 acres which would address Native American 
traditional cultural and religious concerns. No development 
would be allowed unless it were for the benefit of the cultural 
resource. Long-term beneiits would be realized by restricting 
any activity that could degrade the site. Benefits would also 
be provided to the public and especially the local communities 
through the educational opportunities provided by the area. 
Unauthorized uses could damage rock art and impact area 
values. Inclusion of the White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC 
within the connectivity area and accompanying no lease 
prescription would enhance BLM efforts to manage and 
protect heritage resources of all kinds. Any development 
activity that may occur could easily avoid this area. 


Preparing a recreation project plan would provide further 
protection of the petroglyph resources. 


Red Desert Watershed Area 


Portions of the core, connectivity, and Split Rock areas 
would be closed to fluid mineral leasing which would benefit 
sensitive resources in this area. This would, however, ad- 
versely affect oil and gas operations. 


Benefits to wildlife, heritage resources, vegetation and 
watershed would be greatest under this alternative. This 
alternative would also have the greatest adverse effects to 
devel~pment activities, including mineral resource develop- 
ment. 


Management of the entire area as a VRM Class II area 
would benefit visual resource values and protect the area’s 


vast open space. 














TABLE 4-1 





SUMMARY COMPARISON OF IMPACTS 





AFFECTED 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO AC7iON ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





GENERAL AREA IMPACTS 





Adverse impacts to users could 
occur because of restricted location 
for placement of facilities to meet air 
quality standards. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Pyveferred Alternative. 





Significant effects to air quality 
resources would not occur. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Noise levels in the planning area 
have not been monitored, but are 
likely to be in the “quiet” category. 
Constant noise levels greater than 
49 decibels (d.b.a.) are considered 
significant. Drilling rigs and 
compressor sites exceed the 49 
d.b.a. level; but no dwellings are 
within 800 feet of projected drill 
sites or 2,500 feet of projected 
compressor sites. Therefore, no 
impact to human activities is 
expected. Compressor facilities 
located within 2,500 feet of a sage 
grouse lek could impact use of the 
lek. However, no such activity is 
expected. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 








AIR QUALITY 
(Cumulative) 





The surface disturbances and activi- 
ties that could occur could 
contribute to increased dust and 
emission levels; however, additional 
mitigation over a broader area 
would ensure air quality standards 
are met. 








Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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pte nerd PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CULTURAL Given standard BLM mitigation Same as Preferred Alternative. Generally, actions taken under Generally, actions taken under 
RESOURCES measures, actions related to Air Alternative A are slightly less Alternative B are slightly more 
Quality Management, Hazardous beneficial to Cultural Resources beneficial to Cultural Resources 
Management, Lands Withdrawals, 
Lands Access and Easements, 
Reclamation and Monitoring, 
Special Status Species, No Surface 
Occupancy stipulations, Vegetation 
Management, Transportation 
Planning, Visual Resource 
Management, Watershed/Soil 
Management, Wild Horses, and 
Wildlife Management would have 
little, no, or slightly beneficial 
impacts on Cultural Resources. 
Same as No Action Alternative and With increased development, Same as No Action Alternative. Same as No Action Alternative and 
enhanced avoidance distances impacts may occur to Heritage enhanced avoidance distances 
would lessen impacts to heritage Resources such as Native American would lessen impacts to heritage 
resources. Closure of Indian Gap respected places and cultural resources. Closure of Indian Gap 
and the face of Steamboat Mountain resources in general. Consultation and the face of Steamboat 
would benefit cultural and heritage with Native American traditional Mountain would benefit cultural 
resources. Closure of Steamboat elders would attempt to avoid or and heritage resources. Closure of 
Mountain, Oregon Buttes ACEC, mitigate impacts, especially to Steamboat Mountain, Essex 
and Continental Peak to viewsheds. Impacts could be Mountain, Oregon Buttes ACEC, 
communication sites would benefit mitigated somewhat, but not Continental Peak, and Pacific 
cultural and heritage resources. totally. Butte to communication sites 
would benefit cultural and heritage 
resources. 
Fire suppression activities can Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
impact cultural resources. 
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ened PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 

CULTURAL Same as No Action Alternative and Spring developments associated Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

RESOURCES AUM limitations would benefit with livestock operations, 

(continued) cultural resources as would actions | concentrated use, rubbing, and 
taken to meet Standards and overgrazing Can negatively impact 
Unavoidable negative impacts Unavoidable negative impacts Unavoidable negative impacts Unavoidable negative impacts 
could occur to cultural resources could occur to cultural resources could occur to cultural resources could occur to cultural resources 
from activities associated with from activities associated with from activities associated with from activities associated with 
drilling 85 new oil and gas wells. drilling 89 new oil and gas wells. drilling 125 new oil and gas wells. drilling 65 new oil and gas wells. 
Efforts to identify and avoid cultural | Efforts to identify and avoid Efforts to identify and avoid Efforts to identify and avoid 
resources may ameliorate much of cultural resources may ameliorate cultural resources may ameliorate cultural resources may ameliorate 
this potential impact. In the much of this potential impact. In much of this potential impact. In much of this potential impact. In 
Paleosol Deposition Area, the Paleosol Deposition Area, the Paleosc)] Deposition Area, the Paleosol Deposition Area, 
avoidance measures would likely be avoidance measures would likely avoidance measures would likely Closing the area to surface 
ineffective. A 2.5-mile protection be ineffective. be ineffective. A 1/4-mile disturbance would provide the 
area around areas of Native protection area around areas of most protection. A 1|-mile 
American concern would help Native American concern would protection area around areas of 
mitigate some impacts. help mitigate some impacts. Native American concern would 

help mitigate some impacts. 

Effects to resources in the paleosol Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Effects to the paleosol deposition 
deposition area could be significant area from surface disturbance 
if destroyed by surface disturbing would not occur. 
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jae oa PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CULTURAL Additional mitigation measures and Locatable and salable mineral Same as No Action Alternative. Additional mitigation measures 
RESOURCES withdrawals would lessen cultural development activities and and withdrawals for Steamboat 
(continued) and heritage resource impacts from geophysical activities could Mountain ACEC, portions of 
locatable and salable mineral adversely impact cultural and White Mountain, and portions of 
resource impacts from locatable 
and salable mineral deve opment 
activities and geophysical 
Designating roads and trails would Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative 
benefit cultural resources. Proper 
ORV use has no impact on cultural 
resources; however, ORV use can 
Cause significant damage to 
archaeological and historical sites 
when operated outside of 
Increased numbers of people Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
recreating on public lands would 
Cause more pressure on BLM to 
protect resources such as the White 
Mountain Petroglyphs and 
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eed PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
CULTURAL The types of direct and indirect No new oil and gas or livestock New oil and gas and livestock The magnitude of impacts under 
RESOURCES impacts are the same as described in | project development would occur project developments would occur | the Alternative B for the core area 
(Core) the Preferred Alternative general within the core area. Therefore, the | within the core area. Therefore, the | would be greater than the No 
impacts discussion. The magnitude magnitude of impacts would be the magnitude of impacts would be the Action Alternative and less than 
of impacts under the Preferred lowest of all alternatives. highest of all alternatives. the Preferred Alternative and 
Alternative for the core area would Alternative A. 
be greater than the No Action 
Alternative and Alternative B and 
less than Alternative A. 

CULTURAL As with Alternative A, more cultural | More cultural information would Alternative A would create a larger | Less cultural information would be 
RESOURCES information would be discovered be discovered through inventory of | effect than the Preferred discovered as fewer site 
(Cumulative) through inventory of sites in the sites in the area; however, frag- Alternative, No Action Alternative, | inventories would occur in the 

area; however, fragmentation of mentation of historic trails and or Alternative B on cultural values, expanded area, and fragmentation 
historic trails and associated historic | associated historic landscapes particularly the unfragmented of historic trails and associated 
landscapes would increase would increase. This would be less | historic landscapes. historic landscapes would stay the 
somewhat. Cumulatively, intru- than Alternative A. Cumulatively, Same as it is currently or slightly 
sions could significantly diminish intrusions could significantly increase. Cumulatively, intrusions 
the historic trail resource. However, | diminish the historic trail resource. could still diminish the historic 
management prescniptions would trail resource but not to the extent 
reduce this effect over the No Action of the other alternatives. 
Alternative and Alternative A. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL New resources would be discovered Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

RESOURCES providing beneficial effects by 

providing new information. Some 
resources may be destroyed 





resulting in a loss of scientific 
information. However, it is 
anticipated that more resources 
would be discovered than 
destroyed, so impacts overall would 


not be significant. 
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penned PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
PALEONTOLOGICAL All surface disturbing activities The types of direct and indirect The types of direct and indirect The types of direct and indirect 
RESOURCES have two types of impacts on impacts are the same as Preferred impacts are the same as Preferred impacts are the same as Preferred 
(continued) undiscovered scientifically Alternative with more potential for Alternative with more potential for | Alternative with the least potential 
important fossils. The activities impacts than the Preferred impacts than all other alternatives. for impacts than all other 
may inadvertently damage or Alternaiive and Alternative B, but Under Alternative A, known alternatives. Under Alternative B, 
destroy fossils buried below the less than Alternative A. Under the scientifically significant fossil sites | known scientifically significant 
surface. Such an impact is No Action Alternative, known in the planning area would be fossil sites in the planning area 
unavoidable. Also, discovery of scientifically significant fossil sites | closed to surface disturbing would be closed to surface 
significant fossi! sites could occur in the planning area would not be activities. disturbing activities. 
during preconstruction field surveys closed to surface disturbing 
or during monitoring of activities. 
construction. Upon discovery, a 
mitigatn plan would be developed 





for recovery, study, and housing of 
the fossils. New roads associated 
with development make public 
access easier which can lead to the 
discovery and study of new fossils; 
but may also provide more 
opportunities for unauthorized 
collection. At this time, 
unauthorized collection does not 
appear to be a problem in the 
planning area. 


Projected development (with 
associated surface disturbing 
activities) under the Preferred 
Alternative is less than Alternative 
A and No Action, but greater than 
Alternative B. Under the Preferred 
Alternative, known scientifically 
significant fossil sites in the 


Dlanning area would be closed to 
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J 2 need ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
PALEONTOLOGICAL The types of direct and indirect No new oil and gas or livestock New oil and gas and livestock The magnitude of impacts under 
RESOURCES impacts are the same as described in | project development would occur project developments would occur | the Alternative B for the core area 

(Core) the Preferred Alternative general within the core area. Therefore, the | within the core area. Therefore, the | would be greater than the No 
impacts discussion. The magnitude magnitude of impacts would be the | magnitude of impacts would be the | Action Alternative and less than 
of impacts under the Preferred lowest of all alternatives. highest of all alternatives. the Preferred Alternative and 
Alternative for the core area would Alternative A. 
be greater than the No Action 
Alternative and Alternative B and 
less than Alternative A. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL No additional effects would occur Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
RESOURCES either to or from the general analysis 
(Cumutative) area relative to paleontological 
resources. 

FIRE Impacts would occur from costs for Impacts would occur from costs for | Benefits would occur from reduced | Impacts would occur from addi- 
wildfire suppression and prescribed wildfire suppression and prescribed | costs for wildfire suppression and tional costs, over Preferred, for 
fire, accrued from restnctions im- fire, accrued from restrictions prescribed fire activity, due to wildfire suppression and pre- 
posed by other resource manage- imposed by other resource fewer imposed restrictions than scribed fire, accrued from re- 
ment requirements. management requirements, but under the Preferred Alternative or strictions imposed by other 

would be less than the Preferred No Action Alternative. resource management require- 
Alternative. ments. 
Increased activity would increase Same as Preferred Alternative Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative 
the probability that wildfire would 
occur. 
FIRE No additional effects would occur Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(Cumulative) relative to fire. 
HAZARDOUS Immediate attention to releases of Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MATERIALS hazardous wastes would protect the 





























TABLE 4-1 (continued) 

















pe nd PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
HAZARDOUS No additional effects would occur. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
MATERIALS 
(Cumulative) 
LANDS AND REALTY Mineral withdrawals would be Mineral withdrawals would be Same as No Action Alternative. Mineral withdrawals would be re- 
revoked and other lands withdrawn revoked and other lands withdrawn voked and other lands withdrawn 
for resource protection (46,270 for resource protection. An for resource protection (217,840 
acres). The newly withdrawn lands additional 37,290 acres would also additional acres). The newly with- 
would be unavailable for mineral be withdrawn. The newly drawn lands would be unavailable 
entry, causing a long-term loss of withdrawn lands would be for mineral entry, causing a long- 
productivity of locatable mineral unavailable for mineral entry, caus- term loss of productivity of locat- 
resources. ing a long-term loss of able mineral resources. 
productivity of locatable mineral 
resources. 
Approximately 75% of the planning Approximately 39% of the Approximately 31% of the Same as Preferred Alternative. 
area would be affected by avoidance planning area would be affected by planning area would be affected by 
and exclusion areas for surface avoidance and exclusion areas for avoidance and exclusion areas for 
disturbing activities. surface disturbing activities. surface disturbing activities. 











Small right-of-way exclusion areas 
(10 to 20 acres) would not impact 
rights-of-way placement. The 
exclusion of 9,400 acres on the face 
of Steamboat Mountain, Indian Gap 
(690 acres), and the Oregon Buttes 
ACEC (3,450 acres) would have 
minimum impact unless production 
activity increases in these areas. 








Small right-of-way exclusion areas Same as No Action Alternative. 
(10 to 20 acres) would noi impact 
rights-of-way placement. The 
exclusion of the Oregon Buttes 
ACEC would have minimum 
impact unless production activity 
increases in this area. 








Smal! nghi-of-way exclusion areas 
(10 to 20 acres) would not impact 
nghis-of-way placement. The 
exclusion of 9,400 acres on the 
face of Steamboat Mountain, 
Indian Gap (690 acres), the Oregon 
Buttes ACEC (3,450 acres), and 
special status plant Lasquerella 
macrocarpa would have minimum 
impact unless production activity 




















TABLE 4-1 (continued) 











roads, the Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC, portions of South Pass 
Historic Landscape ACEC, the 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC, the 
core area including the connectivity 
areas, areas of Native American 
concer, and the paleosol 
deposition area may require major 
reroutes and extensive planning to 
limit impacts. 


Landscape ACEC, Steamboat 
Mountain ACEC, historic trails and 
expansion era roads, afd paleosol 
deposition area may require major 
reroutes and extensive planning to 
limit impacts. 


Landscape ACEC, historic trails 
and expansion era roads, and 
paleosol deposition area may 
require major reroutes and exten- 
sive planning to limit impacts. 


— PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LANDS AND REALTY | Exclusion of rights-of-way in por- Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

(continued) tions of the South Pass Historic 

Landscape (vista) would have a 

major effect on the location of 

rights-of-way and would require 

major reroutes. 

Management resulting in avoidance Management resulting in Management resulting in Same as Preferred Alternative. 

of placing rights-of-way in the big avoidance of placing rights-of-way avoidance of placing rights-of-way 

sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation type, in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC, 

historic trails and expansion era portions of the South Pass Historic portions of the South Pass Historic 











Closing the Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC and Continental Peak to 
communication sites could cause 
gaps in communication signals. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Closing Continental Peak to 
communication sites could cause a 
minor gap in communication 


Signals. 





Closing the Steamboat Mountain 
ACEC, Continental Peak, Essex 
Mountain, and Pacific Butte to 
communication sites would cause 


gaps in communication signals. _ 
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teen ad PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LANDS AND REALTY The core area, including the Greater Since no new activities would be New activities would be allowed The core area, including the 
(Core) Sand Dunes and Steamboat allowed within the core area within the core area, and new Greater Sand Dunes and Steamboat 
Mountain ACECs, would be an (80,410 acres), no new rights-of- rights-of-way would be issued for - | Mountain ACECs, would be an 
avoidance area for rights-of-way way would be issued for actions actions within the core. Large avoidance area for rights-of-way. 
requiring routing around these areas within the core. This would avoidance areas (Greater Sand Large avoidance areas such as this 
and could increase costs to the require routing around the core Dunes ACEC) would require would require routing around these 
applicant. The face of Steamboat area which would affect other longer, less direct routes which areas which would affect other 
Mountain (9,400 acres) would be offsite areas and increase costs to would affect other offsite areas and | offsite areas and increase costs to 
excluded from rights-of-way the applicant. Land tenure, increase costs to the applicant. the applicant. Land tenure, 
requiring placement of facilities withdrawal, and access impacts Land tenure, withdrawal, and withdrawal, and access impacts 
outside this area. Land tenure, would be the same as described for | access impacts would be the same would be the same as described for 
withdrawal, and access impacts the general area. as described for the general area. ihe general area. Steamboat 
would be the same as described for Mountain ACEC and Essex 
the general area. Communication Mountain would be closed to 
sites would be excluded from the communication sites which could 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC which result in inefficient 
could cause inefficient communication coverage for 
communication coverage in some portions of the planning area. 
areas. 
LANDS AND REALTY | The combined actions of large areas | The combined actions of no new The combined areas of avoidance The combined actions of no new 
(Cumulative) of avoidance and exclusion, much development in the core, and exclusion would affect right- oil and gas leasing in the core and 





of it connecting, would affect rght- 
of-way placement. Long linear 
rights-of-way particularly would be 
affected by potentially longer routes 
increasing construction costs. 
However, fewer rights-of-way would 
be needed as less acreage would be 
leased and fewer gas wells would be 
drilled. 





avoidance, and exclusion areas, 
much of it connecting, would affect 
rights-of-way placement. Long 
linear rights-of-way particularly 
would be affected by potentially 
long reroutes increasing 
construction costs. 





of-way placement but not as much 
as identified in the No Action 
Alternative as there are less 
contiguous acres of avoidance 
areas. Long linear rights-of-way 
particularly would be affected by 
potentially longer routes 
increasing Construction costs, but 
this would be less than for the No 
Action Alternative. 





connectivity areas, large areas of 
avoidance, and exclusion areas 
would affect right-of-way 
placement. Long linear rights-of- 
way particularly would be affected 
by potentially longer routes 
increasing construction costs. 
Fewer rights-of-way would be 
needed as less acreage would be 
leased and fewer gas wells would 
‘led. 
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pte etd PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 

LANDS AND REALTY Withdrawal of 46,270 acres would Withdrawal of 37,290 acres would Withdrawal of 37,290 acres would Withdrawal of 267,590 acres 

(Cumulative) preclude disposal, entry, and preclude disposal, entry, and preclude disposal, entry, and would preclude disposal, entry, 
(continued) mineral location. Revocation of mineral location. Revocation of mineral location. Revocation of and mineral location. Revocation 
about 211,130 withdrawn acres 211,130 acres of oil shale and coal about 211,130 withdrawn acres of about 211,130 withdrawn acres 
would allow for entry and mineral withdrawals would allow for entry would allow for entry and mineral through the removal of the oil 
location, and consideration of land and mineral location, and location, and consideration of land Shale and coal withdrawals would 
disposal. consideration of land disposal. No | disposal. allow for entry and mineral 
new development within the core location, and consideration of land 
area would result in no new right- disposal. 
of-way needs from within the core. 

LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Authorized grazing use would not Authorized grazing use would not Authorized grazing use would not Authonzed grazing use would not 
exceed the recognized permitted exceed the recognized permitted exceed the recognized permitted exceed the recognized permitted 
use. For analysis purposes, use. For analysis purposes, use. For analys's purposes, use. For analysis purposes, 
anticipated actual use would range anticipated actual use would range anticipated actual use would be anticipated actual use would be 
from approximately 9,851 AUMs (5- | from approximately 13,038 AUMs 26,032 AUMs (22,767 cattle and based on the 5-year average actual 
year average 1994-1998) to the total (1998 base year usage) to the total 3,265 sheep). This grazing level use of 9,851 AUMs (8,861 cattle 
perrnitted use of 26,032 AUMs. The | permitted use of 26,032 AUMs. was held constant throughout the and 990 sheep). This erazing level 
average between the two amounts is The average between the two planning period for analysis was held constant throughout the 
17,941 AUMs (15,814 cattle and amounts is 19,535 AUMs (17,379 purposes. planning period for analysis 
2,127 sheep). Again, for analysis cattle and 2,156 sheep). Again, for purposes. 
purposes, this grazing level was analysis purposes, this grazing 
held coiscant throughout the level was held constant throughout 
planning penod. the planning period. 

Assessment of standards and Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Assessment of standards and 

guidelines and applying a variety guidelines and reducing levels of 

appropriate actions would benefit livestock use as the primary 

livestock grazing in the long term appropriate action would 

by providing healthy rangelands. adversely affect livestock 
operators and constrain 














management options. Some 
benefit would occur to livestock 
grazing in the long term by 


providing healthy rangelands. _ 
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ae need PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Modifying turn-out dates to provide Continuing existing tum-out dates Modifying turn-out dates to Modifying turn-out dates to 

(continued) for growing season rest would could adversely livestock grazing provide for early turn-out and provide for growing season rest 
benefit livestock grazing operations in the long term by not providing season-long use would benefit would benefit livestock grazing in 
in the long term by providing growing season rest. However, livestock grazing operations in the the long term by providing healthy 
healthy rangelands. However, beneficial effects could occur to short term. However, adverse rangelands. However, adverse 
adverse effects could occur to livestock operations in the short effects could occur to livestock effects would occur to livestock 
livestock operations in the short term as turn-out dates would not operations in the long term as operations in the short term as 
term as turn-out dates may be later. change. vegetation may be damaged, turn-out dates would be later. 

reducing available iwage. 

Considering changes of class of Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Considering only changes to sheep 
livestock on a case-by-case basis use could adversely affect 
would benefit livestock grazing livestock operations by limiting 
operations in the long term by opportunities to diversify 
providing opportunities for management and adjust to 
Operators to adjust to changing changing economic conditions. 
economic situations. However, Adverse effects could occur to 
adverse effects could occur to livestock operations in the short 
livestock operations in the short term until suitability reviews were 
term until suitability reviews were completed. 
completed. 
Not plowing roads in winter for Consideration of plowing of roads Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 





livestock access except for 
emergency situations could limit 
opportunities for moving livestock 
into certain areas. However, effects 
of adverse weather on livestock, 
particularly calving and lambing, 
would be reduced. 





in winter on a case-by-case basis 
could allow for access into areas in 
winter conditions. This would 
enhance flexibility of 
management, however, effects of 
adverse weather on livestock, 
particularly calving and lambing, 
would be increased. 
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ae ead PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Limiting livestock use on upland Limiting livestock use on upland Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) key grass species to 40% would key grass species to 50% would 
adversely affect livestock operations | continue current operations and 
in the short term as livestock may be | benefit livestock operations in the 
removed from areas earlier. Benefit short term as livestock would 
to livestock grazing would occur in remain in areas longer. Adverse 
the long term by providing healthy effects to livestock grazing could 
rangelands. occur in the long term by taking 
longer to provide for healthy 
rangelands. 
Management actions implemented No similar action. No similar action. No similar action. 
to achieve proper functioning 
condition could impact grazing 
through establishment of utilization 
limits or reduction of permitted 
active preference. 
Establishing nparian pastures only Not establishing riparian pastures Establishing nparian pastures to Same as Preferred Alternative. 
to enhance wildlife habitat and would reduce livestock enhance livestock grazing 
watershed needs would reduce management options. management would benefit 
livestock management options. livestock grazing and increase 
Limiting placement of salt to no Limiting placement of salt to a0 Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
closer than ¥% mile of water and 1/4 closer than 500 feet of water and 
mile from sensitive plant species sensitive plant species locations, 
locations and historic trails would and no closer than 1/4 mile to 
reduce options for piacement but historic trails would incvese 
enhance distribution in certain options for placement and «nhance 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





AFFECTED 

















RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Closure of areas to surface disturb- Same as Preferred Alternative A reduction in closed areas (no Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) ing activities (no surface surface occupancy) would allow 
occupancy) would adversely affect project placement and develop. 
project placement and development ment aimed at improving livestock 
aimed at improving livestock distribution in more areas. This 
distribution. would have a beneficial effect on 
livestock distribution. 
Placing range improvements outside Not developing any range Allowing range improvement Considering range improvements 
crucial habitats would limit improvements would adversely placement where necessary would only in areas where wildlife and 
opportunities for placement and affect management opportur..cies enhance livestock management wildlife habitat would benefit 
affect livestock distribution. and livestock distribution. opportunities and improve would limit opportunities for 
livestock distribution. placement and opportunities to 
improve livestock distribution. 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Effects would be similar as Effects would be similar as Effects would be similar as Same as No Action Alternative. 
(Core) described for the general area. described for the general area. Not described for the general area. 
However, limitations on placement allowing any new livestock Allowing new livestock 
of livestock water facilities would management facilities would limit management facilities would 
limit livestock grazing management livestock management provide the most livestock 
opportunities. opportunities. management opportunities. 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING | Approximately 2,400 acres would Approximately 2,500 acres would Approximately 2,900 acres would Approximately 2,200 acres would 
(Cumulative) be disturbed by various activities. be disturbed by various activities. be disturbed by various activities. be disturbed by various activities. 





ihis surface disturbance could cause 
displacement of wildlife into the 
surrounding herd areas. This could 
affect the ability cf these areas to 
support existing wildlife popu- 
lations and livestock numbers. 





This surface disturbance could 
cause displacement of wildlife into 
the surrounding herd areas. This 
could affect the ability of these 
areas to support existing wildlife 
populations and livestock 
numbers. 





This surface disturbance could 
cause displacement of wildlife into 
the surrounding herd areas. This 
could affect the ability of these 
areas to support existing wildlife 
populations and livestock 
numbers. 





This surface disturbance could 
cause displacement of wildlife into 
the surrounding herd areas. This 
could affect the ability of these 
areas to support existing wildlife 
populations and livestock 
numbers. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





AFFECTED 
RESOURCE 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





LIVESTOCK GRAZING 
(Cumulative) 
(continued) 


A combination of activities could 
result in future displacement of 
wildlife and fewer livestock 
numbers and/or shorter periods of 
livestock use. If livestock numbers 
remain the same, the impact from 
displaced wildlife should be 
minimal. The guidelines for vegeta- 
tive management in nparian and 
upland areas should mitigate any 
impact to vegetative resources. 
However, in concentrated areas of 
surface disturbance livestock graz- 
ing could be impacted by limiting 
the length of time grazing is allowed 
on public lands or by decreasing 
livestock AUMs. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


A combination of activities would 
result in future displacement of 
wildlife. If livestock numbers 
increase for the planning area, the 
impact from displaced wildlife 
could be severe. The guidelines 
for vegetative management in 
nparian and upland areas should 
mitigate any impact to vegetative 
resources. However, increased 
livestock numbers with displaced 
wildlife would result in an impact 
to livestock by limiting the length 
of time grazing is allowed on 
public lands. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 








MINERALS 
Oil and Gas and Coalbed 
Methane 





Fewer wells would be drilled than 
under Alternative A, reducing 
production. 





About 64 wells would be drilled, 
resulting in production of 116 
thousand barrels of oil and 84,177 
million cubic feet of gas. 





More weils would be drilled than 
under any alternative, increasing 
production. 





Fewer wells would be drilled than 
under Alternative A, reducing 
production. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 








oo, PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS Approximately 27% of the planuing Approximately 34% of the Approximately 20% of the Approximately 38% of the 
Oil and Gas and Coalbed | area would be designated no leasing _| planning area would be designated —_|_ planning area would be designated | planning area would be designated 
Methane and about 10% would have no no leasing and about 5% would no leasing and about 5% would no leasing and about 6% would 
(continued) surface occupancy/surface have no surface occupancy/surface 


disturbance activity prohibitions. 
About 60% of the planning area 
would be affected by seasonal 
restrictions. About 72% of the area 
would be affected by controlled 


surface use restrictions. Restrictions 


would increase the costs of doing 
business and possibly preclude 
some activities. 


disturbance activity prohibitions. 
About 60% of the planning area 
would be affected by seasonal 
restrictions. About 56% of the area 
would be affected by controlled 
Surface use restrictions. 
Restrictions would increase the 
costs of doing business and 
possibly preclude some activities. 


have no surface occupancy/surface 
disturbance activity prohibitions. 
About 60% of the planning area 
would be affected by seasonal 
restrictions. About 56% of the area 
would be affected by controlled 
Surface use restrictions. 
Restrictions would increase the 
costs of doing business and possi- 
bly preclude some activities. 
However, this impact would be 
greatly reduced from the No Action 
Alternative, Preferred Alternative, 
and Alternative B. 


have no surface occupancy/surface 
disturbance activity prohibitions. 
About 60% of the planning area 
would be affected by seasonal 
restrictions. About 80% of the area 
would be affected by controlled 
surface use restrictions. Restrictions 
would increase the costs of doing 
business and possibly preclude 
some activities. This impact 
would be greater than Alternative 
A. 





The reasonable foreseeable 
development (RFD) scenario 
projected that 202 wells (including 
5 coalbed methane wells) could be 
drilled if the entire planning area 
were open to exploration and 
development. 


The reasonable foreseeable 
development (RFD) scenario 
projected that 202 wells (including 
10 coalbed methane wells) could 
be drilled if the entire planning 
area were open to exploration and 
development. 


Same as No Action Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











5 coalbed methane wells would not 
be drilled because of use 
restrictions. 55 oil and gas wells 
would not be drilled because of no 
leasing stipulations. 67 oil and gas 
wells would not be drilled because 
of use restrictions. Operating costs 
would increase. 











An unknown number of coalbed 
methane wells would not be drilled 
because of use restrictions. 61 oil 
and gas wells would not be drilled 
because of no leasing stipulations. 
67 oil and gas wells would not be 
drilled because of use restrictions. 


Operating costs wouid increase. 








An unknown number of coalbed 
methane wells would not be drilled 
because of use restrictions. 35 oil 
and gas wells would not be dniled 
because of no leasing stipulations. 
47 oil and gas wells would not be 
drilled because of use restrictions. 
Operating costs would increase. 
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5 coalbed methane wells would 
not be drilled because of use 
restrictions. 92 oil and gas wells 
would not be drilled because of no 
leasing stipulations. 50 oil and gas 
wells would not be drilled because 
of use restrictions. Operating costs 
would increase. 
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—— PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS In the short term (through 2007) the In the short term (through 2007) In the short term (through 2007) In the short term (through 2007) 
Oil and Gas and Coalbed | number of producing wells would the number of producing wells the number of producing wells the number of producing wells 
Methane increase from 48 to 58. In the long would increase from 48 to 61. In would increase from 48 to 71. In would increase from 48 to 56. In 
(continued) term (through 2017) the number of the long term (through 2017) the the long term (through 2017) the the long term (through 2017) the 


producing wells would decrease to 
41. 


number of producing wells would 
decrease to 43. 


number of producing wells would 
decrease to 64. 


number of producing wells would 
decrease to 33. 





Not drilling 122 wells during the 
20-year analysis period represents a 
loss of opportunity for royalty and 
tax revenue to the government on 
143 billion cubic feet of gas; and an 
opportunity loss for direct and 
indirect employment. The 
opportunity loss for coalbed 
methane gas is not known. These 
losses of opportunity could be 


Not dniling 128 wells during the 
20-year analysis period represents a 
loss of opportunity for royalty and 
tax revenue to the government on 
150 billion cubic feet of gas; and 
an opportunity loss for direct and 
indirect employment. The 
opportunity loss for coalbed 
methane gas is not known. These 
losses of opportunity could be 


Not drilling 82 wells during the 
20-year analysis period represents a 
loss of opportunity for royalty and 
tax revenue to the government on 
116.6 billion cubic feet of gas; and 
an opportunity loss for direct and 
indirect employment. The 
opportunity loss for coalbed 
methane gas is not known. These 
losses of opportunity could be 


Not drilling 142 wells during the 
20-year analysis period represents 
a loss of opportunity for royalty 
and tax revenue to the government 
on 165 billion cubic feet of gas; 
and an oppcrtunity loss for direct 
and indirect employment. The 
opportunity loss for coalbed 
methane gas is not known. These 
losses of opportunity could be 











considered significant. considered significant. considered significant. considered significant. 

At least one and possibly up to three At least one and possibly up to At least one and possibly two At least one and possibly up to 
average natural gas “fields” would three average natural gas “fields” average natural gas “fields” would four average natural gas “fields” 
not be developed due to direct would not be developed due to not be developed due to direct would not be developed due to 
impacts of staged leasing and direct impacts of not leasing and impacts of not leasing and indirect direct impacts of not leasing and 
indirect impacts of applying no indirect impacts of applying impacts of applying surface use indirect impacts of applying 
surface occupancy and surface use surface use restrictions. restrictions. Surface use restrictions. 


restrictions. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





AFFECTED 
RESOURCE 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 








Minerals 
Oil and Gas and Coalbed 
Methane 
(Core) 





47 wells have been completed of 
which 35 wells currently produce in 
the core and migratory corndor area. 
Over the long term, 33 of these wells 
are expected to be abandoned due 
to depletion of reservoir rocks in the 
area leaving 2 producing wells. 
Under the RFD, 35 wells could be 
drilled and 18 would be expected to 
be productive which means 20 wells 
could still be producing after 20 
years. 





30 wells currently produce in the 
core area. Over the long term, 29 
of these wells are expected to be 
abandoned due to depletion of 
reservoir rocks in the area leaving | 
producing well. With restrictions 
on leasing, exploration and 
development activity, no new wells 
could be drilled to repiace 
abandoned wells which means | 
well could still be producing after 
20 years. 





30 wells currently produce in the 
core area. Over the long term, 29 
of these wells are expected to be 
abandoned due to depletion of 
reservoir rocks in the area leaving | 
producing well. Under the RFD, 
28 wells could be drilled and 15 
would be expected to be 
productive which means 16 wells 
could still be producing after 20 


years. 





47 wells have been completed of 
which 35 wells currently produce 
in the core and migratory corndor 
area. Over the long term, 33 of 
these wells are expected to be 
abandoned due to depletion of 
reservoir rocks in the area leaving 
2 producing wells. Under the RFD, 
20 wells could be dniled and 1! 
would be expected to be 
productive which means 13 wells 
could still be producing after 20 
years. 
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je reed PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS The cumulative impact on the oil The impact on the oil and gas The impact on the oil and gas The impact on the oil and gas re- 
Oil and Gas and Coalbed | and gas resource would be a greater | resource would be a greater or resource would be similzr to the source would be less than Alter- 
Methane or lesser depletion/use of that lesser depletion/use of that re- Preferred Alternative. However, de- | native A. Depletion/use of the oil 

(Cumulative) resource within the time frame of the | source within the time frame of the | pletion/use of the oil and gas and gas resource would be least 

plan, and the total preservation of plan, and the total preservation of resource would be greatest with with this alternative due to the 

some potential resources. Economic | some potential resources. Eco- this alternative. additional areas closed or 

and market factors are the major nomic and market factors are the restricted to resource uses. 

controlling influences that deter- major controlling influences that 

mine the actual rate and extent of oil | determine the actual rate and ex- 

and gas exploration and tent of oil and gas exploration and 

development. Land use restrictions development. Land use restrictions 

result in higher costs, and therefore result in higher costs, and therefore 

influence to an unknown and influence to an unknown and 

variable degree the rate of resource variable degree the rate of resource 

exploration and development. No exploration and development. No 

lease areas remove potential lease areas remove potential 

resources from exploration and resources from exploration and 

development consideration, as can development consideration, as can 

some NSO stipulations if they block some NSO stipulations if they 

the perceived only feasible access block the perceived only feasible 

route to a reservoir. This would access route to a reservoir. This 

eliminate from depletion/use poten- would eliminate from deple- 

tial resources which might lay be- tion/use potential resources which 

neath these restnctions. Somewhat might lay beneath these 

lesser amounts of resource depletion | restrictions. Depletion/use of the 

would be found in this alternative oil and gas resource would occur 

than Alternative A, but more than over much of the area due to acces- 

Alternative B. sibility and limited restrictions. 
MINERALS More opportunities for coal Opportunities for coal exploration The greatest opportunity for coal Same as No Action Alternative. 

Coal exploration would occur over the could occur but would be limited exploration would occur in this 
No Action Alternative. due to about 218,420 acres that alternative. 
would be closed to coal 
ex iON activities. 
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RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS No additional effects would occur. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Coal 
(Cumulative) 
MINERALS Closing areas to sodium prospecting Closing areas to sodium Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Sodium would preclude any potential prospecting would preclude any 
development in these areas. potential development in these 
Potential for development is low so areas; however, potential for 
these impacts should be minor. The development is low. Resource 
impact to exploration and management prescnptions for other 
development would be an increased activities would increase the cost 
cost of doing business, but would of development and may inhibit 
not likely preclude activities. some further development in this 
area. Specifically, the number of 
facilities and their locations may 
be relocated or even denied. 
Development of sodium brine 
would result in an irreversible 
irretnievable loss of the resource. 
MINERALS No additional effects would occur. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alt>rnative. 
Sodium 
(Cumulative) 
MINERALS Increased mitigation (about 235,100 Mitigation (about 207,850 acres Mitigation (about 207,490 acres Mitigation (about 406,080 acres 
Mineral Materials acres closed to salable minerals) closed to salable minerals) would closed to salable minerals) would closed to salable minerals) would 
would increase <osts of doing increase costs of doing business in decrease from the Preferred increase costs of doing business 
business ove; Alternative A, in both both the short and long term. Alternative, resulting in reduced over Alternative A in both the 
the short and long term. Some Some unauthorized use would con- | costs of doing business in both the short and long term. Some 
unauthorized use would continue. tinue. Materials sold would be an short and long term. Some unau- unauthorized use would continue. 
Materials sold would be an irreversible irretrievable Icss the thorized use would continue. Materials sold would be an 
irreversible irretrievable loss of the mineral resource but would provide | Materials sold would be an irre- irreversible irretrievable loss the 
mineral resource but would provide an economic benefit. versible irretrievable loss of the mineral resource but would 





an economic benefit. 








an economic benefit. 


mineral resource but would provide 
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provide an economic benefit. 














TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





AFFECTED 




















RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
MINERALS Additional areas would be available Areas closed to mineral material More areas would be available for Fewer areas would be available for 
Mineral Materials for mineral material sales than in sales would reduce the amount of mineral material sales than for any | mineral material sales than for any 
(Cumulative) Alternative B. materials available from within the | alternative. alternative. 
planning area. 
MINERALS Approximately 211,130 acres of Existing withdrawals on approxi- Approximately 211,130 acres of Approximately 211,130 acres of 
Locatable Minerals withdrawals would be revoked thus mately 211,130 acres would be withdrawals would be revoked thus | withdrawals would be revoked 
opening the lands to mineral loca- revoked and 37,290 acres of new opening the lands to mineral loca- thus opening the lands to mineral 
tion. Approximately 46,270 acres withdrawals close the lan’; to tion. Approximately 37,290 acres location. Approximately 267,590 
would be subject to new withdraw- mineral location. This would cause | would be subject to new withdraw- acres would be subject to new 
als and 4,150 acres of existing with- an adverse effect to the exploration als and about 4,150 acres of exist- withdrawals. These withdrawals 
drawals would be retained. These and development of mineral ing withdrawals would be retained. close the lands to mineral location. 
withdrawals close the lands to min- resources. These withdrawals close the lands Adverse effects would be more 
eral location; however, effects to mineral location. Adverse ef- than Alternative A and the 
would be much reduced from Allter- fects would be less than either Al- Preferred Alternative. 
native B. ternative B or the Preferred 
Alternative. 
Additional requirements and mitiga- Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
tion for Special Management Areas 
would increase costs of doing busi- 
ness for both short- and long-term 
pends. 
MINERALS See discussion under Lands and Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Locatable Miner.is Realty. 
(Cumulative) 
MINERALS Areas closed io geophysical activity Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Geophysical result in a loss of data, which would 
be considered an unavoidable ad- 





verse impact. Increased costs for 


mitigation would affect operations. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continu 2d) 

















jae nnd PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 

MINERALS Areas open to off-road vehicle use Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Geophysical and exploration activity provide 
(continued) beneficial effects because retrieval 

of information is allowed. 

MINERALS About 245,580 acres would be About 119,890 acres would be Same as the No Action Alternative. | About 245,580 acres would be 
Geophysical closed to geophysical vehicles and closed to geophysical vehicles and closed to geophysical vehicles and 
(Cumulative) explosive charges which affects the {| explosive charges which affects explosive charges. Effects would 

off-road use of vehicles in retrieval off-road use of vehicles in retrieval be the same as the Preferred 
of information and can increase of information and can minimally Alternative. 
costs of operations. increase costs of operations. 
Effects would be substantially less 
than the Preferred Alternative. 
OFF-ROAD VEHICLES | 80% of the planning area would Same as Preferred Alternative. 80% of the planning area would Same as Preferred Alternative. 
remain available for off-road vehicle remain available for off-road 
use. All-terrain vehicle (ATV) or 4- vehicle use. ORV use in the 
wheeler use will continue to grow in Greater Sand Dunes open area 





popularity (300-400% over the next 
5 years). 10,500 acres in the Sand 
Dunes ORV open area would remain 
open as an off-road vehicle play 
area. Existing health and safety 
issues between vehicles and oil and 
gas facilities in the Sand Dunes 
would continue. 








would be limited to 5,500 acres 
because of increased oil and gas 
production. Safety concerns would 
be reduced because there would be 
fewer hazards in the reduced open 
area. Reducing the ORV open 
acreage in the planning area would 
be an adverse impact to ORV users. 
Removing the 16,000-acre 
Steamboat Mountain seasonal 
Closure would benefit some ORV 


_enthusiasts. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 




















RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
OFF-ROAD VEHICLES ORV use would be more restricted ORV use would be somewhat less Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(contin: . by limiting winter access to restricted than for the Preferred 
identified roads and accessing areas Alternative. 
off identified roads by over-the- 
snow vehicles only. 
OFF-ROAD VEHICLES Long-term beneficial effects would Long-term beneficial effects would | Long-term beneficial effects would Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(Cumulative) result from the large number of result from the large amount of area | be similar to the Preferred 
existing roads and trails available available to off-road vehicle use. Alternative. There would be 
for vehicle use, and from newly The off-road vehicle user enjoys additional ORV opportunities over 
constructed roads anticipated with few restrictions on vehicle use. Alternative A in areas with the 
additional development which increased access development. 
would provide access to new areas. However, the ORV open area 
The areas closed or limited to desig- would be reduced in size, 
nated roads and trails are small in restricting some ORV use. 
comparison. 
RECREATION Because of increasing demand for Same as Preferred Alternative. Non-consumptive recreation days Same as Preferred Alternative. 
recreation opportunities, visitor use were projected to increase by 1% 
in the planning area would continue per year during the planning 
to grow. Non-consumptive period. About 1.07 million 
recreation days are projected to resident and nonresident non- 
increase by 2% per year during the consumptive recreation days would 
planning period. About 1.18 be used in the 20-year life of the 
million resident and nonresident project. 
non-consumptive recreation days 
would be used in the 20-year live of 
the project. 
As developments occur and Same as Preferred Alternative. Increased development would Same as Preferred Alternative. 
recreation pressure increases, affect recreation more than the 
opportunities for unconfined and other alternatives. 
solitary recreation experiences 





would diminish and the “quality” of 
recreation would be affected._ 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 








AFFECTED 














RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
RECREATION Recreation demand and uses could It is anticipated that as develop- More impacts would occur to Impacts would be lessened from 
(Cumulative) increase to a point where conflicts ments occur, populations increase, recreation users than for No Action | Alternative A as more areas would 
would occur to unconfined and other traditional recreation use Alternative. The settings available remain unmodified, providing 
dispersed recreation opportunities. areas become saturated, more de- for dispersed recreation areas for dispersed recreation 
However, management prescriptions | mands would continue to be Opportunities would be further opportunities. 
would mitigate these impacts placed on recreation sites and diminished over a larger area by 
somewhat, to lessen the effects facilities in the planning area. increased development activity, 
identified in Alternative A. vehicular travel and access into 
previously undeveloped areas. 
This would create lost op- 
portunities for unconfined recre- 
ation experiences for some recre- 
ation users. 
Some hunting opportunities may Some hunting opportunities may Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as the No Action Alternative. 
diminish for the general public in diminish for the general public but 
areas where development occurs due | these would be less than the 
to the displacement of animals and Preferred Alternative. 
because of measures applied to 
protect public health and safety. 
The ability of some pristine habitat 
areas to support wildlife may also be 
diminished due to increased 
recreation uses and access into these 
areas. 
SOCIOECONOMICS Mineral development and Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
exploration (oil, gas, and coalbed 
("Cumulative economic | methane), recreation related 
_ Output" includes direct, | businesses (travel, tourism, and 
indirect, and induced €00- | hunting) and agricultural livestock 
nomic values) would remain the area’s major 
economic activities. _ 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 














RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
SOCIOECONOMICS 65 oil and gas wells and 20 coalbed 64 oil and gas wells and 25 100 oil and gas wells and 25 45 oil and gas wells and 20 
Oil and Gas methane wells would be drilled over | coalbed methane wells would be coalbed methane wells would be coalbed methane wells would be 
the 20-year period of 1998 to 2017. drilled over the 20-year period of drilled over the 20-year period of drilled over the 20-year period of 
Almost 116 thousand barrels of oil 1998 to 2017. Almost 116 1998 to 2017. Almost 138 1998 to 2017. Approximately 104 
and 83,669.4 MMCF of natural gas thousand barrels of oil and 84,177 thousand barrels of oil and thousand barrels of oil and 
would be produced. The total MMCF of natural gas would be 99,489.6 MMCF of natural gas 75,534.2 MMCF of natural gas 
economic impact for drilling and produced. The total economic would be produced. The total would be produced. The total 
production would be approximately impact for drilling and production economic impact for drilling and economic impact for drilling and 
$242 million. Employment would be approximately $246 production would be production would be 
produced by the oil and gas activity million. Employment produced by | approximately $303.5 million. approximately $212 million. 
over the life of the project would be the oil and gas activity over the life | Employment produced by the oil Employment produced by the oil 
734 annual job equivalents with a of the project would be 711 annual and gas activity over the life of the and gas activity over the life of the 
total earnings of about $22.5 job equivalents with a total project would be 915 annual job project would be 587 annual job 
million. earnings of about $23 million. equivalents with a total earnings of | equivalents with a total earnings of 
about $29 million. about $19 million. 
SOCIOECONOMICS 316,280 cattle AUMs and 42,540 347,580 cattle AUMs and 43,120 455,340 cattle AUMs and 65,300 177,220 cattle AUMs and 19,800 
Livestock Grazing sheep AUMs would be available for | sheep AUMs would be available sheep AUMs would be available sheep AUMs would be available 
livestock grazing during the 20-year for livestock grazing during the for livestock grazing during the for livestock grazing during the 





life of the project. The total 
economic impact of livestock 
grazing would be $22.3 million. 
Employment in the livestock sector 





20-year life of the project. The 
total economic impact of livestock 
grazing would be $24.4 million. 
Employment in the livestock sector 





20-year life of the project. The 
total economic impact of livestock 
grazing would be $32.3 million. 
Employment in the livestock sector 





20-year life of the project. The 
total economic impact of livestock 
grazing would be $12.4 million. 
Employment in the livestock 


would be 252 annual job would be 274 annual job would be 365 annual job sector would be 139 annual job 
equivalents earning $16,353 equivalents earning $16,373 equivalents earning $16,337 equivalents earning $16,396 
average per year. average per year. average per year. average per year. _ 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 














recreation days would be used in the 
20-year life of the project. The total 
economic impact of the non- 
consumptive nonresident recreation 
days would be $62.7 million. 

19,070 nonresident hunting days 
(elk, deer, and antelope) with a total 
economic impact of $6 million 
would be realized over the life of the 
project. Employment in the 
recreation sector would be 875 
annual job equivalents earning 
approximately $12,521 average per 
year. 








to potential impacts from 
development that could impact 
open spaces and opportunities for 
solitude. 1.07 million resident and 
nonresident non-consumptive 
recreation days would be used in 
the 20-year life of the project. The 
total economic impact of the non- 
consumptive nonresident 
recreation days would be $56.8 
million. 19,070 nonresident 
hunting days (elk, deer, and 
antelope) with a total economic 
impact of $6 million would be 
realized over the life of the project. 
Employment in the recreation 
sector would be 798 annual job 
equivalents earning approximately 
$12,521 average per year. 
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pop rere d PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
SOCIOECONOMICS Non-consumptive recreation days Same as Preferred Alternative. Non-consumptive recreation days Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Recreation were projected to increase by two were projected to increase by one 
percent per year during the planning percent per year during the 
period. 1.18 million resident and planning period. The growth rate 
nonresident non-consumptive is lower under this alternative due 














TABLE 4-1 (continued) 











RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
SOCIOECONOMICS The Preferred Alternative is The total economic impact for all Due to the increased emphasis on Due to the increased emphasis on 
(Cumulative) basically comparable to the No economic sectors (oil and gas, production, Alternative A protection, Alternative B generates 
Action Alternative and represents a recreation, and livestock grazing) generates the most economic the least economic activity in 
midpoint between Alternative A and | over the 20-year life of the project activity in southwes: Wyoming of southwest Wyoming of all 
Alternative B. Direct impacts, total is $338.9 million. The total all the alternatives in the long term. | alternatives. Under Alternative B, 
impacts, total earnings, total employment or annual job Under Alternative A, direct and direct and total economic impacts 
employment, local government equivalents is 1,860.1 with total total economic impacts are 18 are about 13 percent lower than the 
revenue, and resident recreation earnings of $38.4 million. percent higher than the No Action No Action Alternative and 26 
benefits are all 99 to 100 percent of Revenues to local governments is Alternative. Total labor earnings percent lower than Alternative A. 
the No Action Alternative. approximately $11 million. are 17 percent higher than the No Total employment is 14 percent 
Action Alternative. Total lower than the No Action 
The total economic impact for all employment is 12 percent higher Alternat. ve and 23 percent lower 





economic sectors (oil and gas, 
recreation, ana '.vestock grazing) 
over the 20-year life of the project is 
$333.6 million. The total 
employment or annual job 
equivalents is 1,860.2 with total 
earnings of $37.7 million. 
Revenues to local governments is 
approximately $10.9 million. 








than the No Action Alternative. 
Revenues to local governments are 
16 percent higher than the No 
Action Alternative. Because there 
is less emphasis on protection of 
resources, Alternative A generates 
the least resident recreation 
benefits of all alternatives with 7 
percent less net economic benefits 
than the No Action Alternative. 


The total economic impact for all 
economic sectors (oil and gas, 
recreation, and livestock grazing) 
over the 20-year life of the project 
is $398.8 million. The total 
employment or annual job 
equivalents is 2,078 with total 
earnings of $45.1 million. 
Revenues to local governments is 
approximately $12.8 million. 





than Alternative A. Revenues to 
local government are 12 percent 
lower than the No Action 
Alternative and 24 percent lower 
than Alternative A. Resident 
recreation benefits under 
Alternative B are the same as the 
No Action Alternative. Because 
there is more emphasis on 
protection, Alternative B generates 
8 percent more resident recreation 
benefits than Alternative A. 


The total economic impact for all 
economic sectors (oil and gas, 
recreation, and livestock grazing) 
over the 20-year life of the project 
is $292.6 million. The total 
employment or annual job 
equivalents is 1,600.5 with total 
earnings of $32.5 million. 


Revenues to local governments is__ 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





AFFECTED 
RESOURCE 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





SPECIAL STATUS 
PLANT SPECIES 
MANAGEMENT 


Given standard BLM mitigation 
measures (avoidance), actions 
related to Air Quality Management, 
Cultural Resource Management, 
Fire, Hazardous Materials, Coal 
Exploration, Sodium Leasing, 
Leasable Minerals, Mineral 
Materials, Geophysical Activities, 
Reclamation and Monitoring, 
Recreation Management, 
Riparian/Wetlands, Special 
Management Areas, 
Vegetation/Woodlands/Weeds, 
Visual Resource Management, 
Watershed/Water Quality 
Management, Wild Horses, and 
Wildlife would have little, no, or 
slightly beneficial impacts on 
Special Status Plant Species 
resources. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Generally, actions taken under 
Alternative A are slightly less 
beneficial to special status plant 
species than the other alternatives. 


Generally, actions taken under 
Alternative B are slightly more 
beneficial to special status plant 
species than the other alternatives. 











Increased activity could cause 
unintentional plant removal and 
habitat alteration. Chemical control 
of weeds along rights-of-way could 
cause significant loss of plant 
populations if their habitat is on or 


adjacent to the nght-of-way. 








Chemical control of weeds along 
rights-of-way could cause 
significant loss of plant 
populations if their habitat is on or 
adjacent to the nght-of-way. 





Same as No Action Alternative and 
increased activity could cause 
unintentional plant removal and 
habitat alteration to a greater 
extent than the Preferred 
Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 

















jean nnd PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
SPECIAL STATUS Activities related to livestock Activities related to livestock Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
PLANT SPECIES grazing such as assessing Standards | grazing such as salting or 
MANAGEMENT and applying Guidelines, limiting providing concentration areas, 
(continued) upland utilization levels, and chemical control of noxious weeds, 
developing grazing plans would changing numbers of AUMs, 
benefit special status plant species. conversions from sheep to cattle, 
Management prescriptions for and chaaging seasons of use could 
salting, conversions, and changing cause significant loss of plant 
seasons of use would reduce adverse | populations. 
effects over the No Action 
Alternative. 
There would be more potential Special status plant locations Same as the No Action Alternative. | There would be fewer impacts to 
impacts to special status plant would be managed for No Surface Additionally, increased surface special status plant communities 
species under this alternative than Occupancy for surface disturbing disturbing activity could under Alternative B because less 
Alternative B, but fewer impacts activities, providing protection for negatively impact large-fruited surface disturbing activity would 
than No Action or Alternative A. the plants and their habitat. bladderpod habitat. Controlling occur. 
noxious weeds spread by increased 
activity could negatively impact 
special status plant communities. 
Withdrawals would benefit special Mining claim development could Same as No Action Alternative. Same as No Action Alternative; 
Status plants communities. This cause significant loss of plant however, additional withdrawals 
alternative would provide more populations if their habitat is on or would protect more area from 
protection from mining claims for adjacent to the claims. potential mining claim activity. 





special status plant communities 
than No Action or Alternative A, but 
less Al ive B. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





AFFECTED 














RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE 8B 
SPECIAL STATUS Transportation planning would Transportation planning would Same as No Action Alternative and | Same as Preferred Alternative. 
PLANT SPECIES benefit special status plant benefit special status plant the number of stream crossings 
MANAGEMENT communities and fewer stream communities. Some loss of special could increase thereby impacting 
(continued) crossings would benefit special status plant habitat could occur habitat for Ute ladies’ -tresses. 
status plant habitat. Rehabilitation from vehicle access. 
of unused roads and trails would 
reduce vehicular access in sensitive 
habitat. 
SPECIAL STATUS More activity would occur than No surface disturbing activity The most activity would occur in Same as No Action Alternative. 
PLANT SPECIES under the No Action Alternative and | would occur in the core area, this alternative, providing the 
MANAGEMENT Alternative B, but less than in providing the least potential greatest potential for impact. 
(Core) Alternative A. Conducting searches | impact to special status plant Searches for plant species and 
for plant species and applying species. protective measures would help 
protective measures would prevent mitigate this impact. 
adverse effects. 
SPECIAL STATUS Development activities, such as Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
PLANT SPECIES those associated with recreation 
MANAGEMENT sites and minerals actions, could 
(Cumulative) have an impact on Special Status 





Plant species in areas where several 
different resource concerns may 
limit options for placement of devel- 
opment facilities. However, in- 
creased inventory for these species 
in areas projected for development 
could provide more information 
about rare plant species and their 
status. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Grandfathered mining claims and 
unauthorized uses could impact 
these species through unavoidable 
surface disturbance. However, im- 
pacts from future mineral location 
activities would be minimal. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Given standard BLM mitigation 
measures, actions related to Air 
Quality Management, Cultural 
Resource Management, Hazardous 
Materials, Leasable Minerals 
(geothermal), Geophysical 
Activites, Monitoring, 
Reclamation, Special Status Species 
Management, Visual Resource 
Management, Woodlands, 
Watershed/Water Quality 
Management, and Wildlife 
Management would have little, no, 
or slightly beneficial impacts on 
Vegetation. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Generally, actions taken under 
Alternative A are slightly less 
beneficial to vegetation than the 
other alternatives. 


Generally, actions taken under 
Alternative B are slightly more 
beneficial to vegetation than the 
other alternatives. 











Prescribed burning and wildfires 
would cause long-term decrease in 
sagebrush species, a short-term 
increase in annual weeds, and long- 
term increase in grasses. Two or 
three years after a fire, total forage 
production increases. Surface 
disturbance from fire suppression 








Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 














RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
VEGETATION/ Rights-of-way for pipelines, access Same as Preferred Alternative Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
WOODLANDS/WEEDS § | roads, and utility lines would cause except big sagebrush/scurfpea 
(continued) short-term decreases in vegetation, communities could be impacted. 
but reestablishment of desirable 
grasses and forbs would occur 3 to 5 
years after reclamation. Big 
sagebrush/scurfpea communities 
would be avoided. 
Direct impacts to vegetation would Direct impacts to vegetation would Same as No Action Alternative and Same as Preferred Alternative but 
decrease with decreased livestock increase with increased livestock active AUMs would increase to full | with decreased livestock use. 
use. Less intensive grazing would use, although implementing permitted use of 26,032 per year, 





promote healthier and more diverse 
plant communities. Vegetation 
would benefit from actively 
managed grazing turnout dates. 





standards and guidelines would 
mitigate the impacts somewhat. 
Continuing season-long cattle use 
would have negative impacts on 
grasses. Localized overuse could 
result in less desirable plant species 
establishing. Establishing new 
grazing management plans with 
riparian objectives and desired 
plant communities would benefit 
vegetation. 








which could increase impacts to 
vegetation. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Up to 85 oil, gas, and coalbed 
methane wells would be drilled. 
Constructing drill pads, roads, 
pipelines, etc., associated with oil 
and gas operations would remove 
vegetation on about 2,240 acres in 
the long term. After reclamation, the 


Up to 89 oil, gas, and coalbed 
methane wells would be drilled. 
Constructing drill pads, roads, 
pipelines, etc., associated with oil 
and gas operations would remove 
vegetation on about 2,285 acres in 
the long term. After reclamation, 


Up to 125 oil, gas, and coalbed 
methane weils would be drilled. 
Constructing drill pads, roads, 
pipelines, etc., associated with oil 
and gas operations would remove 
vegetation on about 2,650 acres in 
the long term. After reclamation, 


Up to 65 oil, gas, and coalbed 
methane wells would be drilled. 
Constructing drill pads, roads, 
pipelines, etc., associated with oil 
and gas operations would remove 
vegetation on about 2,040 acres in 


oe 46> seed 

















net loss of vegetation would be the net loss of vegetation would be the net loss of vegetation would be the net loss of vegetation would be 
about 365 acres. about 381 acres. Disturbance to about 525 acres. Disturbance to about 289 acres. 

big sagebrush/scurfpea big sagebrush/scurfpea 

communities could result in long- communities could result in long- 

term loss. term loss. 
Coal exploration activities would Disturbance to big Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
avoid sensitive plant communities, sagebrush/scurfpea communities 
such as big sagebrush/scurfpea from coal or sodium exploration or 
communities, and those mineral materials sales could result 
communities would be closed to in long-term loss. 
sodium exploration and mineral 
material sales (gravel pit, etc.). 
Sensitive plant communities, such Disturbance to big Same as No Action Alternative. Sensitive plant communities 
as big sagebrush/scurfpea sagebrush/scurfpea communities would be protected by additional 
communities, would be protected by | from mining claim activities could mineral withdrawals. 
additional mineral withdrawals, result in long-term loss as mineral 
though there would be fewer withdrawals would not be pursued. 
withdrawals than Alternative B. Location of mining claims on 

Steamboat Mountain could result 

in vegetation loss. 
All vegetation classifications can be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


damaged and eventually destroyed 
by repeated off-road vehicle use._ 
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all actions would affect about 2,500 
acres in the long term resulting in 
loss of vegetation on about 600 


all actions would affect about 
2,500 acres in the long term 
resulting in loss of vegetation on 


all actions would affect about 
2,900 acres in the long term 
resulting in loss of vegetation on 


RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
VEGETATION Retaining the seasonal road closure Same as Preferred Alternative. Removing the seasonal road Same as Preferred Alternative. 
WOODLANDS/WEEDS =| would benefit important sagebrush closure could result in long-term 
(continued) communities. Higher activity rates loss of important sagebrush 
could lead to increased weed communities due to increased ORV 
invasions resulting in vegetation use and driving in wet, muddy 
loss. Recreation facilities conditions. 
construction would remove 
use could damage vegetation. 
Surface disturbance activities from Surface disturbance activities from Surface disturbance activities from Surface disturbance activities from 


all actions would affect about 
2,300 acres in the long term 
resulting in loss of vegetation on 














acres after reclamation. Weed about 600 acres after reclamation. about 750 acres after reclamation. about 500 acres after reclamation. 
invasions would increase due to Weed invasions would increase Weed invasions would increase Weed invasions would increase 
surface disturbing activities, but due to surface disturbing activities. due to surface disturbing activities. due to surface disturbing activities, 
would be less than the No Action but would be less than the No 
Alternative. Action Alternative. 
Transportation planning would Same as Preferred Alternative. Minimal transportation planning Same as Preferred Alternative. 
benefit vegetation by avoiding would be done. Benefits to 
riparian areas and sensitive plant vegetation would be less than the 
communities. other alternatives and there would 

be more use and <listurbance in 
Continued concentration of wild Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 


























TABLE 4-1 (continued) 














— PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
VEGETATION/ Given standard BLM mitigation Same as Preferred Alternative. Generally, actions taken under Generally, actions taken under 
WOODLANDS/WEEDS | measures, actions related to Air Alternative A are slightly less Alternative B are slightly more 
(continued) Quality Management, Cultural beneficial to riparian/wetland beneficial to riparian/wetland 
Resource Management, Hazardous resources than the other resources than the other 
Materials, Vegetation and Weed alternatives. alternatives. 
Management, Visual Resource 
Management, Watershed/Water 
Quality Management, Wild Horses, 
and Wildlife/Fisheries Management 
would have little, no, or slightly 
beneficial impacts on 
riparian/wetlands resources. 
Prescribed fire activity would have Same as Preferred Alternative but Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 





short-term negative impacts to water 
quality due to sedimentation and 
erosion, but would have long-term 
benefits to watersheds and riparian 
areas through increased plant health 
and diversity. Wildfire would have 
more negative impacts to watersheds 
and streams than prescribed fire. 
There would be more full 
suppression areas under this 
alternative than the No Action or 
Alternative A. 








with fewer full suppression areas. 
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AFFECTED 














RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
VEGETATION/ Rights-of-way corridors and Lands and realty actions for linear Same as No Action Alternative. Rights-of-way corridors and 
WOODLANDS/WEEDS | avoidance areas would be identified | activities (pipelines, roads, etc) can avoidance areas would be 
(continued) to minimize impacts to riparian negatively impact riparian areas in identified to minimize impacts to 
areas. Fewer areas would be the short term after mitigation. riparian areas. Additional areas 
identified for mineral withdrawal Mineral withdrawals can protect identified for mineral withdrawal 
than Alternative B. riparian areas from disturbance. would benefit riparian areas by 
Lack of rights-of-way avoidance protecting them from disturbance. 
areas would impact sensitive 
resources. 
Keeping active AUMs at the 9,851 If season-long grazing use Same as No Action Alternative Same as Preferred Alternative but 
five-year average level and continues, riparian areas would except active AUMs would aggressive action for Standards 
implementing Standards and remain static and not move towards | increase making appropriate and Guidelines and Desired Plant 
Guidelines would recover degraded Proper Functioning Condition. actions taken to improve riparian Communities would bring riparian 
riparian areas and improve water Even with utilization levels not areas insufficient. Intensive health to Proper Functioning 
quality. exceeding 50% and no change in management would be needed to Condition within shorter time 
active AUMs, riparian areas might meet riparian objectives. frames. 
not improve. Implementing 
Standards and Guidelines and 
setting Desired Plant Community 
objectives would improve riparian 
health. 
Most actions associated with Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative and Same as Preferred Alternative. 
mineral development have adequate unrestricted crossings of riparian 
mitigation measures to prevent areas and streams could increase 
damage to riparian areas. erosion and sedimentation. 
Prospecting in the Oregon Gulch 





could increase erosion. 
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bated PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
VEGETATION/ Proper ORV use has no impact on Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
WOODLANDS/WEEDS riparian areas; however, ORV use 
(continued) causes significant damage to 
wetlands and riparian areas when 
operated outside of management 
prescriptions. If predicted increases 
in ORV sales occur, negative 
impacts could also increase. 
Camping and recreation in riparian Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
areas and wetlands can have 
negative impacts. Enforcement of 
the 200-foot buffer zone protects 
riparian areas. 
VEGETATION/ Fewer surface disturbing activities No surface disturbing activities in Surface disturbing activities in the Same as Preferred Alternative. 
WOODLANDS/WEEDS | in the core area would reduce short- _|_ the core area would prevent short- core area could have both short- 
(Core) and long-term impacts to and long-term impacts to and long-term impacts to 
vegetation. vegetation. vegetation. 
VEGETATION/ Vegetation and habitat quality Development activities, such as Impacts would be greater than The most beneficial impacts to 
WOODLANDS/WEEDS | would improve in some areas; those associated with recreation those described under No Action as | vegetation communities in riparian 
(Cumulative) however, more surface disturbance sites and minerals actions, and use | more acreage would be disturbed. areas and wetlands would occur 
from development, recreational, and | authorizations such as livestock The cumulative effect of surface under this alternative. 
ORV activities could occur. Effects grazing, could affect vegetation disturbing activities, developments Management actions limiting 
could become more severe when quality, diversity, density, and and use authorizations would surface disturbance and providing 
high intensity development occurs general health; however, no increase effects to vegetation com- for less intensive grazing of 
over broader areas. One result could | activity in the core area, reclama- munities. Removal of the seasonal riparian areas would benefit 
be a reduction in forage availability tion prescriptions and livestock road closure could result in both riparian plant communities. Less 
and, consequently, livestock and management practices would re- short- and long-term loss of unique intensive grazing would promote 
wildlife use. However, an duce this effect. Weeds would and important big sagebrush healthier, more biologically 
evaluation would be conducted of increase and in some places, and communities due to increased diverse native plant communities. 
rates and levels of development and impacts would be considered long vehicle use and destruction of Implementation of more restrictive 
reclamation to determine if further term due to the difficulty of vegetation, especially when roads riparian utilization standards 
activities, such as leasing of areas, eradicating established weed are i sable due to wet muddy would directly benefit willows, 
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AFFECTED 
RESOURCE 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 











would be allowed and still meet 
stated management objectives. The 
evaluation would assess exploration 
and development activity and its 
effects on elk, habitat use (potential 
fragmentation), effects on wildlife 
species and habitat, and other 
sensitive resources. This would 
benefit these resources. Habitat 
degradation and deterioration of 
healthy native plant communities 
that promotes noxious weed 
invasions would be minimal. 
Desired Plant Community 
objectives would be established to 
enhance wildlife habitat, watershed, 
and biodiversity values. Livestock 
grazing systems would be designed 
to achieve desired plant 
communities. These actions would 
have a long-term positive impact on 
uplands and riparian areas. 





infestations. Surface disturbing 
activities in the stabilized dune 
areas would cause an increase in 
blowout areas, and long-term loss 
of vegetation. Disturbance of the 
unique big sagebrush/lemon 
scurfpea plant community on the 
stabilized dunes would likely 
result in the long-term loss of this 
unique vegetation type. Desired 
plant community objectives for 
upland and riparian areas would be 
established for the planning area 
through individual site specific 
activity and ‘mplementation 
planning, and as updated 
ecological site inventory data 
become available. Establishment 
of these objectives would have a 
positive long-term impact to plant 
community biological diversity 
and health. 





conditions. A long-term loss of 
native vegetation due to weed 
invasions would be expected to 
increase with the higher rate of 
activity in the area, especially with 
unauthorized use of ORVs through 
previously undisturbed areas. Not 
limiting access through riparian 
areas or sensitive plant 
communities would cause 
irreversible damage to vegetation, 
by direct removal, habitat 
degradation and deterioration of 
healthy native plant communities 
that promotes noxious weed 
invasions. In addition, woodland 
habitat would be open to road 
construction which would have 
direct negative impacts to aspen 
and associated woodland species 
and their habitat. 





grasses, and sedges by maintaining 
plant vigor, community structure, 
and diversity. The quickest 
progress toward riparian health and 
Desired Plant Communities would 
be achieved. Minimal 
development would occur in the 
big sagebrush/lemon scurfpea 
communities and long-term 
beneficial effects would occur. 
Transportation planning would 
benefit sensitive vegetation 
resources, such as riparian areas, 
mountain shrubs, and big 
sagebrush/scurfpea and cushion 
plant communities, by channeling 
access to certain areas, allowing 
other areas to remain undisturbed 
or to revegetate. In addition, 
seasonal road closures and 
limitations on riparian area 
crossings would reduce impacts to 
vegetation. _ 
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AFFECTED 














RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
VISUAL RESOURCES Allowing communication sites No additional development in the Visual values on Steamboat Not allowing communications 
would cause potential visual core would maintain current VRM Mountain and Pacific Butte would sites on Steamboat Mountain, 
impacts on Essex Mountain and classes in the Greater Sand Dunes be impacted by communication Essex Mountain, and Pacific Butte 
Pacific Butte. The Red Desert and Steamboat Mountain ACECs. sites. VRM Class III lands in Eden | would maintain visual values. 
Watershed would remain a VRM Visual values for National Historic Valley would be downgraded to Increasing VRM Class II lands on 
Class III area. Avoiding unsuitable Trails and the South Pass Historic Class IV. Visual values for Steamboat Mountain would 
areas for rights-of-way would protect | Landscape would be protected. National Historic Trails and the benefit visual values, Native 
visual resources. Visual values for Not allowing surface mining and South Pass Historic Landscape American respected places, and 
National Historic Trails and the surface occupancy around the would be protected. protect soil and plants. Upgrading 
South Pass Historic Landscape Boars Tusk and Steamboat the Red Desert Watershed Area 
would be protected. Not allowing Mountain-Killpecker Dune Fields from Class III to Class II would 
surface mining and surface would retain and enhance visual enhance visual values. Visual 
occupancy around the Boars Tusk resources. values for National Historic Trails 
and Steamboat Mountain-Killpecker and the South Pass Historic 
Dune Fields would retain and Landscape would be protected. 
enhance visual resources. Not allowing surface mining and 
surface occupancy around the 
Boars Tusk and Steamboat 
Mountain-Killpecker Dune Fields 
would retain and enhance visual 
resources. 
VISUAL RESOURCES No additional effects would occur. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(Cumulative) 
WATERSHED/WATER More benefits than for Alternative A | Same as Preferred Alternative. Generally, actions taken under Generally, actions taken under 
QUALITY would occur to watershed resources Alternative A are slightly less 





from management prescriptions for 
mitigation measures and particularly 
no surface occupancy restrictions 
and right-of-way avoidance/ 
exclusion areas preventing disrup- 
tion of soil and watershed values. 











beneficial to watersheds than the 
other alternatives. 





Alternative B are slightly more 
beneficial to watersheds than the 
other alternatives. 
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So PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WATERSHED/WATER _| Prescribed fire activity would have Same as Preferred Alternative but Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
QUALITY short-term negative impacts to water | with fewer full suppression areas. 
(continued) quality due to sedimentation and Full suppression would not take 
erosion, but would have long-term place in as many areas. 
benefits to watersheds and riparian 
areas through increased plant health 
and diversity. Wildfire would have 
more negative impacts to watersheds 
and streams than prescribed fire. 
There would be more full 
suppression areas under this 
alternative than the No Action 
Alternative or Alternative A. 
Achieving proper functioning Same as Preferred Alternative. Achieving proper functioning con- Achieving proper functioning 
condition on streams and riparian dition on mparian areas over a condition on riparian areas in a 
areas would greatly benefit longer period would benefit shorter time frame would benefit 
watershed and soil resources. watershed and soils less than the watershed and soils more than the 
Preferred Alternative. Preferred Alternative. 

Hazardous materials are generally Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative; Same as Preferred Alternative and 
confined to areas such as drilling however, this alternative has the has the least activity and therefore 
Sites and transportation systems. greatest activity and therefore the the lowest potential for problems 
Soil contamination can occur from greatest anticipated potential for involving hazardous materials. 





drilling fluids and chemicals. These 
effects should be minor due to 
ied miti 











problems involving hazardous 
material. 
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RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WATERSHED/WATER | Closing areas to potential Same as Preferred Alternative. More communication sites and Similar to Preferred Alternative as 
QUALITY communication sites and limiting rights-of-way are proposed under location of communication sites 
(continued) ri -way to existing this alternative than the others and transportation corridors would 
disturbances would concentrate which would result in more surface | be limited. 
activity and decrease overall disturbance over a wider area and 
disturbance but might create a potential water quality 
greater level of disturbance for an degradation. 
individual project. 
Livestock grazing has a major Similar to Preferred Alternative. Increased grazing use, winter road This alternative provides the most 
influence on land and stream plowing, extended grazing positive effects and potential for 
conditions and thus erosion and seasons, and managing nparian achieving water quality goals. 
water quality. Assessing Standards areas for grazing would conflict 
and implementing appropriate with watershed goals. Negative 
Guidelines benefits watersheds and impacts to watersheds would be the 
helps achieve water quality goals. greatest under this alternative. 
More development activity and Similar to Preferred Alternative, This alternative has the most This alternative has the least 
resulting surface disturbance could except that an unleased corridor potential development activity and potential development activity 
impact water quality. Standard would not be established. therefore the greatest potential for and therefore the least potential for 
mitigation measures would offset water quality degradation. water quality degradation. 
the level of disturbance. Creating 
an unleased corridor could reduce 
water quality impacts by reducing 
development activity on steep areas. 
Disposal methods of water obtained Higher levels of potential coalbed Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
from coalbed methane operations is methane development activities 
a concern and would be addressed would have higher potential to 
on a case-by-case basis. Standard impact watershed values. 
mitigation measures for surface 
disturbance associated with coalbed 
methane operations would offset the 
level of disturbance and protect 
watershed values. 
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AFFECTED 














RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WATERSHED/WATER | Maintaining seasonal road closures Same as Preferred Alternative. Reducing seasonal road closures Same as Preferred Alternative. 
QUALITY for existing roads and seasonal would increase erosion potential 

(continued) closures for new roads would by allowing traffic on roads during ° 

m**igate erosion impacts. a time when soils are vulnerable to 
erosion. 

Transportation planning benefits By not using effective Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
watersheds by effectively managing transportation planning, there is a 
road networks thereby reducing greater potential for erosion. 
erosion. Planning other linear 
facilities in conjunction with roads 
increases benefits. 
Oil and gas drilling, completion, Same as Preferred Alternative with Same as No Action Alternative. Alternative B has the lowest level 
and plugging operations, and water more potential for impacts as much of projected oil and gas activity 
well plugging could impact of the planning area is open to new and therefore the lowest potential 
groundwater resources. Adheringto | oil and gas development with fewer for impacting groundwater and 
BLM and Wyoming DEQ guidelines | restrictions than the Preferred surface water resources. 
for protecting groundwater quality Alternative. 





would make impacts unlikely. 
Likewise, cleaning up spills and 
following guidelines for 
evaporation ponds and fluid pits 
would prevent groundwater impacts. 
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AFFECTED 























RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WATERSHED/WATER | Coalbed methane development Same as Preferred Alternative with | Same as No Action Alternative. Alternative B has the lowest level 
QUALITY involves dewatering the coalbed to more potential for impacts as much of projected coalbed methane 
(continued) stimulate gas production. of the planning area is open to new activity and therefore the lowest 

Dewatering aquifers would be a coalbed methane development related potential for impacting 
direct impact that would last until with fewer restrictions than the groundwater and surface water 
methane production ceased and the Preferred Alternative. resources. 
aquifer is recharged. Water wells 
and surface waters connected to the 
affected aquifer could be affected by 
water table drawdown. 
Hydrological investigations to 
determine the extent of impacts 
would be required of proponents 
before development is allowed. 
Appropriate mitigation would be 
applied to protect water quality and 
quantity. 

WATERSHED/WATER The potential for water quality The potential level of disturbance The greatest amount of surface Although the level of activity 

QUALITY degradation would be closely under this alternative would be disturbance would be allowed proposed under this alternative is 
(Core) related to the level of disturbance moderate overall. However, under this alternative and therefor slightly greater than that proposed 

that would occur under each because of the areas that would be it has the highest potential for under the No Action Alternative, it 
alternative. The potential for this closed to surface disturbing water quality degradation of all the would have a greater distribution 
alternative would be somewhere activities, there is a potential for alternatives. over the landscape, which would 
between the No Acton Alternative areas of concentrated disturbance lower the potential for water 
and Alternative B. outside the core area. quality degradation. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





AFFECTED 





RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WATERSHED/WATER New oil and gas leases would not be No new oil and gas development The core area, connectivity area, The core area and the connectivity 
QUALITY issued within the Greater Sand would occur within the core area. and Greater Sand Dunes ACEC area would not be open to issuing 
(Core) Dunes ACEC; however, existing Therefore, no impacts from new would be open to development of new oil and gas leases. Existing 
(continued) leases could be developed. Portions | development would occur. existing oil and gas leases and new | leases; however, would be 


of the remaining core area and the 


Accidentai spills from existing 


leases. See general discussion of 


developed. Projected 














connectivity area would be open to facilities would be cleaned up impacts under the No Action development is greater than the No 
new oil and gas leases. Existing under existing guidelines. Alternative. Alternative A has the Action Alternative, but less than 
leases within those areas could be highest potential among all the Preferred Alternative or 
developed as well. See general alternatives for impacting Alternative A. 
discussion of impacts under the groundwater and possibly surface 
Preferred Alternative. water resources in the core area. 
Coalbed methane development No new coalbed methane The core area, connectivity area, Same as Preferred Alternative. 
within the core area, especially on development would occur within and Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 
existing leases within the Greater the core area. would be open to development of 
Sand Dunes ACEC, could impact coalbed methane leases. See the 
certain groundwater aquifers. See general discussion of impacts 
the general discussion of coalbed under the No Action Alternative. 
methane impacts under the Preferred Alternative A has the highest 
Alternative. potential among all alternatives for 
impacting groundwater and 
possibly surface water resources in 
the core area. 
It would be expected that It would be expected that Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
riparian/wetiand areas in the core riparian/wetland areas in the core 
area would recover quickly from area would recover from degraded 
degraded states or would achieve States or would achieve Desired 
Desired Plant Communities in a Plant Communities in a timely 
timely manner because greater manner. 


attention would be given to those 
SESOUrCEs . 
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AFFECTED 











RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WATERSHED/WATER Impacts would be less than The greater the degree of surface Alternative A would produce the This alternative would provide for 
QUALITY described for Alternative A. This disturbance the greater the poten- greatest disturbance, and thus the the greatest conservation of water- 
(Cumulative) alternative would provide for tial for adverse impacts to water greatest potential impact. shed resources due to a decline in 
reclamation of current and future quality. Soil productivity would Increased development of resources | surface disturbing activities and 
surface disturbances. Constraints on | continue to be disrupted in areas would cause a temporary increase implementation of management 
surface disturbing activities on steep | with surface disturbance, but with in disturbed landscapes and prescriptions. 
Slopes would help maintain soil no new activity in the core areaand | consequently could increase soil 
stability thereby reducing sediment proper management this would be loss and subsequent sedimentatioi:. 
load. Revoking withdrawals and temporary and short term. This 
allowing increased locatable principle applies to immediate and 
mineral development has the cumulative impacts. 
potential of causing adverse effects 
on a local scale. 
With mitigation and proper manage- Increased sedimentation could This alternative would produce the Long-term benefits should occur to 
ment practices, increased sedimen- result from any activity which greatest amount of sediment. soils resources as a result of mitiga- 
tation should be containable. Not disturbs vegetation and causes soil tion measures and pro-active 





leasing areas for mineral develop- 
ment, constraining road location 
and rights-of-way, and requiring 
designed road plans should reduce 
soil erosion. Application of guide- 
lines from EPA's Stormwater Dis- 
charge policy would aid in main- 
taining landscape stability. 





compaction, such as road and pad 
construction, livestock trampling, 
and recreational use (especially off- 
road vehicle activity). Concomi- 
tant with loss of vegetative cover 
and soil loss is increased runoff 
from denuded surfaces which could 
de-stabilize drainages. Appropriate 
mitigation and project design dur- 
ing site specific analysis would 
minimize off-site sedimentation to 
a lesser extent than the Preferred 
Alternative. 








efforts to prevent long-term 
disruption of landscapes, 
decreasing sedimentation. 
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PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Given standard BLM mitigation, 
actions related to Air Quality 
management, Cultural Resource 
management, Reclamation, 
Recreation, Special Status Species 
management, Surface Disturbance, 
Vegetation management, Visual 
Resource management, Watershed 
management, and Wildlife Habitat 
management would have little, no, 
or slightly beneficial impacts on 
wild horses. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Generally, actions taken under this 
alternative are slightly less 
beneficial to wild horses than the 
other alternatives. 


Generally, actions taken under this 
alternative are slightly more 
beneficial to wild horses than the 
other alternatives. 





Natural and prescribed fires have the 

potential to benefit wild horses by 

converting shrub communities to 
_grass communities. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





The use of hazardous materials 
poses a threat to wild horses if they 
come into contact with them or 
consume contaminated forage or 
water. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Transportation planning for linear 
rights-of-way using existing roads 
and locating utility corridors to 
avoid critical habitat areas would 
mitigate impacts to wild horses from 
land and realty actions. 





Pipelines, utility corridors, and 
other linear rights-of-way have the 
potential to impact wild horses. 
Linear facilities and frequent 
human activity located adjacent to 
water sources can negatively 
impact wild horses. Impacts can be 
mitigated with transportation 
planning. 








Same as No Action Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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je teceened PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WILD HORSES New fencing in the Great Divide Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) Wild Horse Herd Management Area 
could cause negative impacts to 
wild horses including nparian 
fencing which precludes access to 
water. Cattle conversions to sheep 
would benefit wild horses and sheep 
conversions to cattle would 
negatively impact wild horses. 
Current seasons of livestock use Same as Preferred Alternative. Early turnout of livestock and Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would continue or be modified and season-long use would negatively 
no additional impact to wild horses impact wild horses and their 
would occur. habitat. 
Oil and gas developments inside the Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
HMA could impact wild horses 
because of surface disturbance and 
human activity. Developments 
outside HMA would have no 
impact. 
Locatable minerals withdrawals Same as Preferred Alternative. Fewer withdrawals could allow for | Same as Preferred Alternative. 
inside the HMA would benefit wild increased activity which could 
horses. impact wild horses by reducing 
habitat. 
Retaining the seasonal Steamboat Same as Preferred Alternative. Modifying the Steamboat Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Mountain road closure would Mountain seasonal closure 
benefit wild horses. allowing for increased human 











activity would negatively impact 
wild horses and their distribution 
during the peniod. 
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neve d PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WILD HORSES The existing Great Divide Basin Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Expanding the boundaries of the 
(continued) Wild Horse Herd Management Area Great Divide Basin Wild Horse 
boundary would be maintained. Herd Management Area to include 
Horses residing outside the HMA the Jack Morrow Hills planning 
would be removed. area would benefit existing horses 
by decreasing density and 
competition for forage and water. 
WILD HORSES A small portion of the Great Divide Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Great Divide Basin Wild 
(Core) Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Horse Herd Management Area 
Area lies within the core area, and boundary would be expanded to 
no impacts to wild horses are include the core area. 
benefit wild horses and their 
habitat. 
WILD HORSES Wild horses would not be adversely Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Wild horses would not be ad- 
(Cumulative) affected by activities largely due to versely affected by activities in the 
their ability to move into other expanded area largely due to their 
areas, and the large amount of area ability to move into other areas, 
they have to move into. Long-term and the large amount of area they 
displacement would not necessarily have to move into. Long-term dis- 
affect wild horses as they seem to placement would not necessarily 
adapt to activities. affect wild horses as they seem to 
adapt to activities. 
WILDLIFE Management actions under this Activities would continue to have Increased activity overall and em- Wildlife habitat would benefit the 





alternative would result in fewer 
adverse impacts to wildlife and their 
habitat than Alternative A and the 
No Action Alternative. 





direct and indirect effects to wild- 
life habitat, although impacts 

would be less than under Alterna- 
tive A. Continuation of existing 
management would show contin- 
ued impacts to wildlife habitat 

_both beneficial and adverse. 








phasis on production of other com- 
modities would increase adverse 
effects to wildlife habitat and pop- 
ulations. 





rnost under this alternative. 
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AFFECTED 

















of habitat from development and 
disruptive activities would create 


an unavoidable adverse impact. 








RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A\ ALTERNATIVE B 
WILDLIFE Seasonal constraints wou'd be used Same as Preferred Alternative. Impacts would be greatest under Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(continued) to mitigate impacts to wildlife dur- this alternative, as more activity 

ing crucial periods and would pro- would take place and some roads 

vide short-term protection for wild- currently closed seasonally would 

life. Long-term maintenance and remain open year round. 

Operations activities in crucial wiid- 

life habitats would comitnue to 

cause displacement of wildlife from 

crucial habitats, including 

disruption of nesting, fawning and 

calving areas, and crucial big game 

winter habitats, creating long-term 

adverse impacts. Effects would be 

less than Aliernative A. 

Management prescriptions under The combination of mineral and The effects of activities causing Effects of activities causing 
this alternative would provide long- livestock activities in crucial wild- displacement would be greatest displacement would be less than 
term benefits to wildlife habitat by life habitats would continue to under this alternative. for the Preferred Alternative. 
providing for continued use of cru- Create impacts that may be unac- 

cial habitats. However, displace- ceptable in some locations. Dis- 

ment and loss of habitat from devel- placement of part of the Steamboat 

opment and disruptive activities Mountain elk herd could result in 

would create an unavoidable an inability to maintain this herd 

adverse impact. objective. Displacement and loss 
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bon reed PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
Wildfire would generally result in a Same as Preferred Alternative; Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
short-term loss of habitat but would however, no activity in the core 
over the long term. Wildfire could 
result in a long-term loss of habitat 
and could be considered an 
unavoidable adverse impact to the 
habitat if livestock graze the burned 
area immediately after the fire. 

Conducting a resource evaluation of | A resource evaluation would not A resource evaluation would not A resource evaluation would not 
activities prior to issuing oil and gas_ | be conducted prior to issuing oil be conducted prior to issuing oil be conducted prior to issuing oil 
leases or other actions in crucial and gas leases or other actions in and gas leases or other actions in and gas leases or other actions in 
habitats would benefit wildlife crucial habitats which could crucial habitats which could crucial habitats which could 
resources. adversely affect wildlife resources. adversely affect wildlife resources adversely affect wildlife resources. 
to the greatest extent under this However, other management 
alternative as the most prescriptions proposed for this 
development activity would take alternative would reduce these 
place. effects and provide benefits to 
wildlife resources. 
Rights-of-way construction and use, Rights-of-way construction and Rights-of-way construction and Rights-of-way construction and 
especially road construction and use | use, especially road construction use, especially road construction use, especially road construction 
would cause adverse effects to and use would cause adverse and use would cause adverse and use would cause adverse 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. effects to wildlife and wildlife effects to wildlife and wildlife effects to wildlife and wildlife 
locations of rights-of-way in for the locations of rights-of-way in | for the locations of rights-of-way in | prescriptions for the locations of 
identified windows and identified windows and identified windows and rights-of-way in identified 
reduce these effects. reduce these effects to a lesser reduce these effects as much as the | planning would reduce these 
extent than the Preferred other alternatives. effects to a greater extent than the 
Alternative. Preferred Alternative. 
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= PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WILDLIFE Pursuing withdrawals for portions of | Fewer withdrawals would be Same as No Action Alternative. Pursuing withdrawals for portions 
(continued) the planning area, particularly for pursued than for the Preferred of the planning area, particularly 
parturition areas, would benefit Alternative, providing fewer for parturition areas, would benefit 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. benefits for wildlife and wildlife wildlife and wildlife habitat to the 
habitat. greatest extent under this 
alternative as more areas would be 
withdrawn. 
Livestock grazing management Fewer livestock grazing Livestock grazing management Livestock grazing management 
developments, and utilization levels | conversions, and utilization levels developments, and utilization water developments, and 
would benefit wildlife and wildlife would benefit wildlife and wildlife | levels would provide the least utilization levels would provide 
habitat. habitat to a lesser extent than the benefit wildlife and wildlife habitat | the greatest benefit to wildlife and 
Preferred Alternative. of any alternative. wildlife habitat of all alternatives. 
Substantial progress would be Under this alternative, currently, all | Same as No Action Alternative. Assumptions under this alternative 
expected in improving trends in possible mitigation measures to require very stringent mitigation 
riparian/wetland areas and correct problems in measures and “tools” to be applied 
achieving Desired Plant Community | riparian/wetland areas would not that protect and/or correct adverse 
objectives with the application of be applied. With the assumptions conditions in riparian/wetland 
mitigation measures and guidelines of this alternative in effect, areas (and thus fishery habitat). 
proposed in this alternative. reversing the downward trends or Progress in reversing downward 
correcting the problems in the trends and achieving the Desired 
riparian areas might be achievable Piant Community objectives 
but the progress may be very slow would be expected to be very 
in coming and not constitute a rapid. 
“significant” rate. 
Surface mining exploration activity Same as Preferred Alternative Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
could result in an irreversible 
irretrievable loss of wetlands and 
springs, and although mitigation oc- 
he original si Id be | 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 


























RESOURCE ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WILDLIFE Closing portions of the core area to The entire core area would be A larger portion of the core area Limiting surface disturbing and 
(Core) surface disturbing activities would closed to surface disturbing and would be open to surface disruptive activities in the core are 
fragmentation, animal displacement, | benefits would occur to wildlife activities. The greatest adverse habitat. These benefits would be 
and provide protection for some of and wildlife habitat in the core area | effects would occur to wildlife and somewhat less than the No Action 
the most crucial habitats, such as elk | under this alternative. wildlife habitat under this Alternative but greater than for 
and deer wintering and parturition alternative. Alternative A. 
areas. Benefits would be somewhat 
less than the No Action Alternative 
but greater than Alternative A. 
WILDLIFE The effects to wildlife habitat would | The combined effects of habitat The effects would be greatest for The effects would be lessened from 
(Cumulative) be lessened somewhat from Alterna- | fragmentation, access, surface and | this alternative. Fewer. those described for Alternative A 
tive A mostly due to transportation human disturbances, livestock prescriptions for habitat protection and the Preferred Alternative due 
planning, and management prescrip- | grazing management practices, and | would be applied, which would to transportation planning, fewer 
tions for oil and gas leasing, increased recreation could adverse- | have a direct effect on the ability of | developments, and management 
livestock grazing management, and ly affect the capability of crucial a crucial winter range to support prescriptions for livestock grazing. 
surface disturbing and disrupting habitats to support herd objective population objectives, especially However, the combined effects of 
activities. However, the capability numbers in some areas. for elk. habitat fragmentation, access, sur- 
of crucial habitats to support some face and human disturbances and 
herd objective numbers for big game availability of forage could still 
would still be adversely affected. affect the capability of some 
crucial habitats to support herd 

















TABLE 4-1 (continued) 











Sa PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
WILOLIFE Conducting a resource evaluation of | Not conducting a resource Not conducting a resource A resource evaluation would not 
(Cumulative) activities prior to issuing oil and gas | evaluation of activities prior to evaluation of activities prior to be conducted prior to issuing oil 
(continued) leases or other actions in crucial issuing Oil and gas leases or other issuing oil and gas leases or other and gas leases or other actions in 
habitats would benefit wildlife actions in crucial habitats would actions in crucial habitats could crucial habitats which could 
resources. Activity could occur on have no effect on wildlife resources | adversely affect wildlife resources adversely affect wildlife resources. 
existing leases which could have in the core area as no additional to the greatest extent under this However, limitations on new 
some adverse effects on wildlife areas would be leased and no alternative. New leases would be activities such as leasing and 
resources. activity would occur under this issued and activity would occur on livestock grazing improvements 
alternative. Wildlife resources in existing leases providing for the would provide the greatest benefit 
the core would benefit the most most developmeat activity to take to wildlife resources. 








under this alternative. However, 
activities could be concentrat«:’ 
outside the core area which could 
adversely affect the capability of 
crucial habitats to support herd 
biecti bers i ' 








place. 
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RESOURCE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
DESIGNATED SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Greater Sand Dunes No impacts are anticipated with Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
ACEC implementation of the prescribed 
Western Portion Management actions and 
mentation of the Interim Man- 
agement Guideli es for Lands Under 
Wilderness Review. 
Greater Sand Dunes Management prescriptions would Same as Preferred Alternative. Adverse effects would occur to Same as Preferred Alternative. 
ACEC minimize effects to geological, geological, cultural, and visual 
Eastem Portion cultural, visual, and wildlife habitat. values and wildlife habitat. Addi- 
Effects from mineral development, tional impacts would occur from 
rights-of-way construction, ORV increased mineral development and 
use, and residual effects would be rights-of-way construction. Off- 
minor but would include: road vehicle use would be reduced 
on 5,000 acres and residual effects 
would include: 
-Seasonal displacement of elk -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Seasonal displacement of elk, 
and deer through CRV activity. deer, and wild horses through: 


















































ten J PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
a 
Greater Sand Dunes -Additional development on -No additional development -The effects to deer and elk -Same as Preferred 
ACEC existing leases in the Sand would result in no direct distribution would be greatest Alternative. 
Easter Portion Dunes ACEC would have a effects to deer and elk under this alternative. 
(continued) direct effect on the ability of distribution. 
the area to support deer and 
elk. This would place more 
importance on other undevel- 
oped areas such as Steamboat 
Rim. Displacement of deer and 
vons would increase competi- 
tion and could lead to dete- 
noration of these areas. 
-Reductions in the visual -No reductions in visual -Reductions in visual -Same as Preferred 
integrity of the Greater Sand integrity through surface integrity through surface Alternative. 
facilities (e.g., pump jacks, development would occur. development of new oil and 
tanks, dehydrators, etc.) gas wells. This would affect 
associated with the the ability to retain the scenic 
development of new oil and quality for the area. 
£35 wells. 
-An increase in safety hazards -No increases in safety hazards Although 5,000 acres may -Effects would be less than the 
to ORV users through the would occur. not be open to off-road Preferred Alternative or 
development of oil and gas vehicle use, there would still Alternative A. 
related surface facilities (c.g. be an increase in 
Pipelines, snow fencing, etc.) hazards to ORV users 
This alternative would be less the development of oil and 
hazardous to off-road vehicle gas related surface facilities 
users than Alternative A. (e.g. pipelines, snow fencing, 

















TABLE 4-1 (continued) 


















































a PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
Greater Sand Dunes -Trampling and use of dune -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred 
ACEC ponds and adjacent riparian Alternative. 
Eastem Portion habitat by livestock would 
(continued) continue in the short term. 
Beneficial effects realized through Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
the implementation of the proposed 
management prescniptions ‘nclude: 
-Protection of sensitive cultural -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred 
resource sites. Alternative. 
-Protection of the structures -Same as Preferred Altzinative. -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred 
and historical setting of the Alternative. 
Crookston Ranch. 
-Protection of Native American -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Same as Preferred 
religious and important Alternative. 
geological values. 
-Maintaining forage and native -Same as Preferred Alternative. -Maintaining some forage and -Same as Preferred 
plant composition for wildlife. native plant composition for Alternative. 
wildlife. 
Greater Sand Dunes No additional effects would occur. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
ACEC 
(Cumulative) 
Oregon Buttes ACEC The natural values of the ACEC Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
would benefit from resource 
management actions 
Oregon Buttes ACEC | No additional effects would occur Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
__ (Cumulative) _ 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 


























pnt nnd PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 

South Pass Historic Adverse effects to historical and Surface disturbing activities would | Same as No Action Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Landscape ACEC scenic resources from surface dis- adversely affect historical and 

turbing activities would be reduced scenic resources more than in the 

by implementation of management Preferred Alternative. 

actions. 

Requiring proposed communication | Closing Pacific Butte as a possible Allowing Pacific Butte to remain Same as No Action Alternative. 

sites on Pacific Butte to conform communication site would greatly open for consideration of 

with prescriptions in place for the enhance BLM efforts to manage communication sites would 

South Pass Historic Landscape and protect certain classes of significantly diminish BLM efforts 

would greatly enhance BLM efforts heritage resources and especially to manage and protect certain 

to manage and protect certain the South Pass Historic Landscape classes of heritage resources, 

classes of heritage resources and viewshed. The Green River RMP especially the South Pass Historic 

especially the South Pass Historic and other management document Landscape viewshed. The Green 

Landscape viewshed. The Green prescriptions would significantly River RMP and other management 

River RMP and other management enhance BLM efforts to manage document prescriptions would 

document prescriptions would and protect heritage resources of all | significantly enhance BLM efforts 

significantly enhance BLM efforts kinds. to manage and protect heritage 

to manage and protect heritage resources of all kinds. 

Tesources of all kinds. 














TABLE 4-1 (continued) 








PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE A 


ALTERNATIVE B 





Given standard BLM mitigation 
measures actions related to Air 
Quality Management, Cultural 
Resource Management, Fire, 
Hazardous Materials, Coal 
Leasable Minerals, Mineral 


Wildlife would have little, no, or 
slightly beneficial impacts on the 
South Pass Historic Landscape. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Generally, actions taken under 
Alternative A are slightly less 
beneficial to the South Pass 
Historic Landscape than the other 
alternatives. 


Generally, actions taken under 
Alternative B are slightly more 
beneficial to the South Pass 
Historic Landscape than the other 
alternatives. 





Management prescriptions for the 
locatable mineral activity would 
reduce adverse effects to the land- 
scape. Closure to mineral location 
and entry under the land laws of 
4,790 acres would preclude mineral 
location and disposal, and benefit 
cultural and historical resources in 
the landscape. 


Locatable mineral activity could 
Create adverse effects to the land- 
scape and cultural and historical 
values. 


Same as No Action Alternative. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 











Exclusion and avoidance areas 
would protect the visual integrity of 








the National Historic Trails corridor. 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 





Same as Preferred Alternative. 














TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





























pe renee d PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
South Pass Historic Impacts upon the visual integrity of Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alter iative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Landscape ACEC historic trails would be the same as 

(Cumulative) for the general area. 

Special Status Wildfire, livestock concentration Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
(Candidate) Plant areas, increased recreation use, and 
Species Management | trampling by wild horses could 

Cause adverse impacts to actual 

plant populations and potential 

habitat. 

Management actions for off-road Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

vehicle use, geophysical activities, 

and fire suppression within the habi- 

tat area would reduce impacts to 

plant populations. 

Closure to mineral location and Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 

entry under the land laws would 

reduce effects associated with 

locatable mineral development and 

exploration. 

The Special Status Plant Species Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. The Special Status Plant Species 
ACEC would not be expanded by ACEC would be expanded by 

2,660 acres. These acres would 2,660 acres to include Lesquerella 
remain avoidance area for rights-of- macrocarpa. These acres would be 
way. exclusion areas for rights-of-way. 

Speciai Status No additional effects would occur to | Same as referred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Some additional benefits would 
(Candidate) Plant special status plant species areas. occur from including 2,660 acres 
Species Management in the Special Status Plant ACEC. 
(Cumulative) 














These acres would be exclusion 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 




















RESOURCE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
ACEC take place but at a reduced rate from | not take place and displacement of result in loss of wildlife habitat and | bance activities would be less than 
Alternative A. Management of the the Sands elk and deer herds on displacement of the Sands elk and for the Preferred Alternative since 
area could protect wildlife values Steamboat Mountain would not deer herds on Steamboat Mountain. | the area would be closed to 
and reduce impacts to the elk and occur. mineral leasing. 
deer herds if mitigation took place. 
Closure to mineral location and Closure to mineral location and Same as No Action Alternative. Closure to mineral location and 
entry under the lands laws of up to entry under the lands laws would entry under the land laws of up to 
960 acres would benefit wildlife not occur which would adversely 43,310 acres would benefit 
habitat but could adversely affect affect wildlife habitat but could ad- wildlife habitat but could 
the opportunity for development of versely affect benefit the adversely affect the opportunity 
locatable minerals. opportunity for development of for development of locatable 
locatable minerals. minerals. 
Effects from not expanding the Same as Preferred Alternative. Effects from not expanding the Expanding the ACEC boundary to 
ACEC would be somewhat less ACEC would be less beneficial include the core area outside 
beneficial than Alternative B. than Alternative B. Management existing ACECs (to 65,610 acres) 
However, management prescriptions prescriptions for this alternative would provide some additional 
for this alternative would still would provide less protection for protection to the expanded area 
provide protection for resources in resources in the core than the other through application of ACEC 
Steamboat Mountain With additional management pre- Beneficial effects would occur due Development activities, human Due to additional management 
ACEC scriptions applied, impacts would to management prescriptions disturbance, competition with live- | prescriptions preventing new 
(Cumulative) be reduced from Alternative A for preventing surface disturbance and | stock, and access into remote areas} disturbances and access, impacts 
the elk herd. However, similar new soads and access. would significantly affect the abili- would be reduced from Alternative 
effects would still occur to the deer Maintenance of elk herd objectives ty of the habitat in this area to A. The ability to meet herd 
herd due to development activities would be very likely. support deer and elk herd objective | objectives would not be 
and intrusions into the few areas levels. significantly affected. 





that offer good fawning, and 
competition with elk for parturition 
and winter use areas. 
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TABLE 4-1 (continued) 





























oe PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE | NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A 
White Mountsin The existing withdrawal would be Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Petroglyphs ACEC retained to protect cultural values 
which would protect the area from 
adverse effects associated with 
locatable mineral exploration and 
development. 
Management prescriptions for sur- Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
face disturbing activities applied to 
% mile surrounding the rock ast site 
(petroglyphs) would increase bene- 
fits to the visual integrity and tradi- 
tional cultural values. 
White Mountain No additional effects would occur Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Petroglyphs ACEC 
L_(Cumulative) _ 
































TABLE 4-1 (continued) 












































— PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE A ALTERNATIVE B 
OTHER MANAGEMENT AREAS 
Red Desert Watershed Management prescriptions would Same as Preferred Alternative. Management prescriptions would Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Management Area allow some development activities allow the most development 
which could cause localized adverse activities which would cause 
effects; however, these would not localized adverse effects greater 
have a significant impact on the than for all the alternatives. 
watershed. 
Adverse effects to visual values from | Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. Increased benefits to visual values 
construction of facilities could would occur from managing the 
occur, particularly in VRM Class II entire area as a VRM Class II. 
areas. Effects are expected to be 
minimal as most i. ‘ivity would 
occur adjacent to the area. 
Red Desert Watershed No additional effects would occur Same as Preferred Alternative. Same ac Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative. 
Management Area relative to the Red Desert Watershed 
(Cumuiative) Management Area. 
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TABLE 4-2 
VISIBILITY IMPAIRMENT IN SENSITIVE AREAS 
IN THE JACK MORROW HILLS REGION 









































‘In accordance with transportation planning. 
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Sensitive Area PSD Designation | * —_ os | ¢ — 1.0 | Maximum dv 
Bridger Wilderness Area i 9 0 0.9 
Fitzpatrick Wilderness Area | 2 0 0.7 
Washakie Wilderness Area | 0 0 0.4 
Grand Teton National Park | 0 0 0.4 
Popo Agie Wilderness Area i 2 0 0.6 
Wind River Roadless Area il 2 0 0.7 
TABLE 4-3 
SUMMARY OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCLUSION AREAS 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE’ 

Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres’ 

Back Country Byway Interpretive Sites 10 

Big Sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation associations and mountain shrub 

communities 21,500 

Boars Tusk® 90 

Connectivity Area 140,380 

Core Area, including Steamboat Mountain ACEC 80,410 

Crookston Ranch® 40 

Historic Trails and Expansion Era Roads (1/4 mile)* ‘ 17,890 

Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (and lands within 1 mile or visual horizon)? 70,850 

Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed recreation sites, ORV parking lot) 50 

Native American areas of concern (1 mile to 2.5 miles) 28,470 

Paleosol deposition area (individual sites)° 18,200 

Rock Art Sites (1/2 mile)® 280 

Sage Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer)° 8,170 

South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC (not visible within landscape boundary)° 22,190 

Special Status Plants (actual sites)* ’ 2,680 

Special Status Plants (potential sites)* ’ 4,970 

White Mountain Petroglyphs (Vista)* ® 480 

Estimated Total 416,660 

Right-of-Way Exciusion Areas 

South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC (visible within landscape boundary)° 23,640 

Steamboat Mountain ACEC (communication sites) 43,310 

Oregon Buttes ACEC® 3,450 

Continental Peak (communication sites) 90 

Indian Gap 690 

Face of Steamboat Mountain 9,400 

Tri-Territory Marker 10 

White Mountain Petroglyphs* ° 20 

Estimated Toial 80,610 














? Actual acreage to be determined. 
> Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
* Managed in their historical context. 


* Only those cultural properties discovered within the identified area would be avoided by 100 feet. 


® Petroglyphs and vistas total 760 acres. 


’ The actual plant sites are closed to surface disturbing rights-of-way. The existing two-track roads could 


be considered for non-surface disturbing uses. 


TABLE 4-4 
SUMMARY OF WITHDRAWALS TO BE PURSUED 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
Estimated 

Site Acres' 

Crookston Ranch* 40 
Cultural Site 320 
Elk Calving Areas (2 northern areas) 7,440 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC® (Western portion) 23,850 
Native American Respected Places (White Mountain and Steamboat) 280 
Public Water Reserve® 5,900 
South Pass Historic Landscape* 4,790 
Special Status Plant Species* 2,680 
Steamboat Mountain Area 960 
Tri-Territory Marker® 10 
Estimated Total 46,270 


‘ Actual withdrawal acreage to be determined. 


? Data is unavailable at this time to delineate the actual overiap with existing withdrawals identified for 


revocation in the Green River RMP. 
3 Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 


TABLE 4-5 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO COAL EXPLORATION AND SODIUM PROSPECTING 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk’ 90 
Crookston Ranch’ 40 
Floodplains'* 41,170 
NSO areas? 29,710 
Oregon Buttes ACEC' 3,450 
Petroglyphs: White Mountain (1/2 mile vista)’ 480 
Raptor Nesting’ 83 
Sage Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer)’ 8,170 
South Pass Historic Landscape’ 23,640 
Special Status Plant Species Sites' 2,680 
Steamboat Mountain Area (outside area with coal recommendation) 33,530 
Tri-Territory Marker' 10 
Wilderness Study Areas’ 117,060 
Estimated Totai ‘ 227,600 
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‘ Established inthe Green River RMP (USDI 1997) 

? Floodpiains, wetlands, riparian areas, floodplains, waters, and the area within 500 feet 

> Exploration activities would be limited to existing roads and trails 

* Acres do not add due to overlap of NSO areas, Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, floodplains, ACECs, and 
WSAs. There are about 32,513 acres of overlap. 


TABLE 4-6 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO MINERAL MATERIAL SALES 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 

Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk' 90 
Crookston Ranch’ 40 
Crucial habitats and other sensitive resource values 29,380 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 
Mountain Sagebrush Communities (including sagebrush/scurfpea communities) 21,500 
Occupied Raptor Nests' 83 
Oregon Buttes ACEC’ 3,450 
Rock Art Sites (including White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC)' 480 
Sand Dunes ACEC' 38,650 
South Pass Historic Landscape’ 4,790 
South Pass Historic Landscape (in the Vista and not including 

the above noted 4,790 acres)' 18,850 
Special Status Plant Species Sites’ 2,680 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC? ° 1,710 
Wilderness Study Areas' 117, 060 
Estimated Acres ‘ 235,100 


NOTE: Surface collecting (picking materials off the ground by hand) would be considered in these areas on 
a case-by-case basis. 

' Established in the Green River RMP (USD! 1997) 

? Top of Steamboat Mountain would be closed (lava material only). No pits would be developed in the 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC. 

> Mineral material disposal would only occur when in support of project development in this area and the core 
area. Appropriate mitigation would be applied to insure this activity would not detract from the important 
resource values of the respective areas. New road construction and upgrading of existing roads for mineral 
material extraction would only be allowed if in accordance with transportation planning 

* Acres do not add due to overlap of WSAs, ACECs, special status plants, elk calving areas, crucial habitats 
and other sensitive resource values, Crookston Ranch, and Boars Tusk. There are about 62,553 acres of 
overlap. 


TABLE 4-7 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO GEOPHYSICAL VEHICLES & EXPLOSIVE CHARGES 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE and ALTERNATIVE B 


Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk’ 90 
Core Area’ 80,410 
Cultural Site 320 
NSO Areas’ 56,550 
Special Status Plant Species Locations 2,680 
Crookston Ranch' 40 
White Mountain Petroglyphs’ 480 
Wilderness Study Areas’ 117,060 
Estimated Total’ 245,580 
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‘ Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997) 
? Exploration activities without the use of explosive charges could occur on existing roads and 
trails in conformance with transportation planning. 


> Acres do not add due to overlap of core area, NSO areas, Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, 


and WSAs. There are about 12,050 acres of overiap. 


TABLE 4-8 
ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR OIL AND GAS DEVELOPMENT 






































Oil & Gas Welis Coalbed Methane Welis 
riled & | Driled & | Completed | Abandoned | Competed 
(Deep) (Deep) (Shallow) 
Expenditures (1) $567,600 $277,800 $500,000 $244,700 $65,000 
Total Impact (1) $774,600 $377,700 $682,400 $332,800 $88,705 
lEarnings (1) $119,500 $57,600 $105,300 $50,800 $13,685 
Jobs - AJE* (1) 4.395 2.121 3.872 1.869 0.503 





* Annual Job Equivalent (AJE) 
Source: Southwest Wyoming Resource Evaluation, Socio/Economic Evaluation, 1997 


















































TABLE 4-9 
DRILLING PROJECTIONS FOR OIL AND GAS DEVELOPMENT 
Oil & Gas Wells Coalbed Methane Wells 
| mnt |abunane [mete] Atendoe | omg 
(Deep) (Deep) (Shallow) 
|No Action (1998-2007) 17 15 5 5 15 
INo Action (1998-2017) 34 30 5 5 15 
Alternative A (1998-2007) 25 23 5 5 15 
ternative A (1998-2017) 53 47 5 § 15 
Alternative B (1998-2007) 12 10 3 2 15 
Alternative B (1998-2017) 24 21 3 2 15 
|Preferred (1998-2007) 16 15 3 2 15 
IPreterred (1998-2017) 34 31 3 2 15 











Source: Jack Mccrow Hills CAP Reasonable Foreseeabile Development Scenario, 1997 











TABLE 4-10 
ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION 























Crude Oil Natural Gas 
(Barrel) (MMCF) 
Value of Production (1) $15.00 | $1,750.00* 
Total impact (2) $23.16 $2,363.38 
lEarnings (2) $2.50 $188.14 
Jobs - AJE (2) 0.000072 0.005387 
|LG Revenue (2) $1.00 $107.38 














*The value of production for natural gas is based on a price of $1.75 per MCF. 
Sources: 

(1) CREG, Wyoming State Government Revenue Forecast, January 1999; 

(2) Southwest Wyoming Resource Evaluation, Socio/Economic Evaluation, 1997. 



































TABLE 4-11 
OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION PROJECTIONS 

amarnetve ous a 
No Action (1998-2007) 62,244 45,007.2 
INo Action (1998-2017) 116,415 84,177.0 
Alternative A (1998-2007) 66,573 48,137.4 
Alternative A (1998-2017) | 137,592 99,489.6 
Alternative B (1998-2007) | 58,734 42,469.2 
Alternative B (1998-2017) 104,130 75,534.2 
|Preferred (1998-2007) 61,308 44,330.4 
Preferred (1998-2017) 115,722 83,669.4 














Source: Jack Morrow Hills CAP Reasonable Foreseeable Development Scenario 
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TABLE 4-12 
ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR LIVESTOCK GRAZING 



























































Cattle Sheep 
Grazing Grazing 
(Per AUM) (Per AUM) 
Production (1) $33.27 $22.82 
Total Impact (2) $65.07 $41.16 
lEarnings (2) $11.81 $8.99 
Jobs (2) 0.000710 0.000639 
|LG Revenue (3) $1.88 $1.44 
Sources: 
(1) Five-year average derived from Wyoming Agricultural Statistic, 
1993-97 
(2) Updated from Southwest Wyoming Resource Evaluation, Socio/Economic 
Evaluation, 1997. 
(3) Estimated. 
TABLE 4-13 
ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR RECREATION 
Elk Deer Antelope : 
Hunters Hunters Hunters a 
(Per Day) (Per Day) (Per Day) 
Expenditures (1) $239.40 $139.06 $239.62 $55.00 
Total Impact (2) $330.69 $181.06 $331.25 $80.78 
Earnings (2) $47.28 $21.09 $45.59 $13.16 
Jobs (2) 0.003307 0.001525 0.003214 0.001051 
ILG Revenue (3) $3.69 $1.85 $3.85 $1.33 
INet Econ Value (4) $41.46 $41.46 $41.46 $26.57 




















Sources: 

(1) Wyoming Game and Fish Department, Annuai Repor:, 1998 for hunting and Wyoming Division of Tourism, 
Region 2, 1997 for non-consumptive. 

(2) Updated from Southwest Wyoming Resource Evaluation, Socio/Economic Evaluation. 

(3) Estimated 

(4) USDA Forest Service, Intermountain Region, 1999. 
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SHORT-TERM CUMULATIVE PHYSICAL OUTPUTS (1998-2007) 





TABLE 4-14 













































































No Action | Alternative | Alternative | Preferred 
Alternative ay B Alternative 
Oil & Gas Wells Drilled 32 48 22 31 
Oil & Gas Wells Completed 17 25 12 16 
Oil Production (BBLs) 62,244 66,573 58,734 61,308 
Gas Production (MMCF) 45,007.2 48,137.4 42,469.2 44,330.4 
Coalbed Wells Drilied 25 25 20 20 
Coalbed Wells Completed 20 20 18 18 
Livestock Grazing (AUM) 195,350 260,320 98,510 179,410 
|Nonresident Hunting Days 9,520 9,589 9,520 9,589 
Resident Hunting Days 35,760 36,140 35,760 36,140 
INRNC Rec Days 349,844 334,268 349,844 349,844 
Resident NC Rec Days 183,408 175,242 183,408 183,408 
Oil & Gas Wells Drilled 100.0% 150.0% 68.8% 96.9% 
Oil & Gas Wells Completed 100.0% 147.1% 70.6% 94.1% 
Oil Production (BBLs) 100.0% 107.0% 94.4% 98.5% 
Gas Production (MMCF) 100.0% 107.0% 94.4% 98.5% 
Coalbed Wells Drilled 100.0% 100.0% 80.0% 80.0% 
_ Coalbed Welis Completed 100.0% 100.0% 90.0% 90.0% 
Livestock Grazing (AUM) 100.0% 133.3% 50.4% 91.8% 
Nonresident Hunting Days 100.0% 100.7% 100.0% 100.7% 
Resident Hunting Days 100.0% 101.1% 100.0% 101.1% 
NRNC Rec Days 100.0% 95.5% 100.0% 100.0% 
Resident NC Rec Days 100.0% 95.5% 100.0% 100.0% 
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SHORT-TERM CUMULATIVE ECONOMIC EFFECTS (1998-2007) 


TABLE 4-15 






































































































































No Action Alternative | Alternative Preferred 
Alternative A B Alternative 
Direct Impacts $125,931,969} $139,443,420} $112,376,699 $121,921,014 
Total Impacts $176,547,748) $195,991,237| $156,320,910 $170,781 ,215) 
Total Earnings $19,771,046} $23,321,742] $16,925,705 $18,974,740] 
Total Employment (AJE) 923.9 1,022.4 796.2 891.4 
Local Govt. Revenue $5,753,214] $6,190,458; $5,300,248 $5,650,01 
Resident Recreation $6,355,755} $6,154,552} $6,355,755 $6,371,517) 
Direct Impacts 100.0% 110.7% 89.2% 96.8% 
Total Impacts 100.0% 111.0% 88.5% 96.7% 
Total Earnings 100.0% 118.0% 85.6% 96.0% 
Total Employment (AJE) 100.0% 110.7% 86.2% 96.5% 
Local Govt. Revenue 100.0% 107.6% 92.1% 98.2% 
Resident Recreation 100.0% 96.8% 100.0% 100.2% 
TABLE 4-16 
LONG-TERM CUMULATIVE PHYSICAL OUTPUTS (1998-2017) 
No Action Alternative | Alternative Preferred 
Alternative A B Alternative 
Oil & Gas Wells Drilled 64 100 45 65 
Oil & Gas Wells Completed 34 53 24 34 
Oil Production (BBLs) 116,415 137,592 104,130 115,722 
Gas Production (MMCF) 84,177.0 99,489.6 75,534.2 83,669.4 
Coalbed Wells Drilied 25 25 20 20 
Coalbed Wells. Compieted 20 20 18 18 
Livestock Grazing (AUM) 390,700 520,640 197,020 358,820 
INonresident Hunting Days 19,040 19,070 19,040 19,070 
Resident Hunting Days 71,520 71,686 71,520 71,686 
INRNC Rec Days 776,301 703,507 776,301 776,301 
IResident NC Rec Days 406,981 368,818 406,981 406,981 
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il & Gas Wells Drilied 100.0% 156.3% 70.3% 101.6% 
Oil & Gas Wells Completed 100.0% 155.9% 70.6% 100.0% 
Oil Production (BBLs) 100.0% 118.2% 89.4% 99.4% 
Gas Production (MMCF) 100.0% 118.2% 89.7% 99.4% 
|Coalbed Wells Drilled 100.0% 100.0% 80.0% 80.0% 
lLoaibed Wells Completed 100.0% 100.0% 90.0% 90.0% 
Livestock Grazing (AUM) 100.0% 133.3% 50.4% 91.8% 
INonresident Hunting Days 100.0% 100.2% 100.0% 100.2% 
Resident Hunting Days 100.0% 100.2% 100.0% 100.2% 
INRNC Rec Days 100.0% 90.6% 100.0% 100.0% 
lResident NC Rec Days 100.0% 90.6% 100.0% 100.0% 

TABLE 4-17 
LONG-TERM CUMULATIVE ECONOMIC EFFECTS (1998-2017) 

No Action Alternative Alternative Preferred 

Alternative a B Alternative 
Direct impacts $241,042,651 | $283,759,214 | $209,623,136 | $237,640,262 
Total Impacts $338,894,815 | $398,767,593 | $292,630,396 | $333,642,985 
Total Earnings $38,446,126 | $45,144,903 | $32,491,821 | $37,670,140 
Total Employment (AJE) 1,860.1 2,078.0 1,600.5 1,860.2 
Local Govt. Revenue $10,973,457 $12,776,687 $9,679,263 $10,858,691 
Resident Recreation $13,778,703 $12,771,602 | $13,778,703 $13,785,583 
Direct impacts 100.0% 117.7% 87.0% 98.6% 
Total Impacts 100.0% 117.7% 86.3% 98.5% 
Total Earnings 100.0% 117.4% 84.5% 98.0% 
Total Employment (AJE) 100.0% 111.7% 86.0% 100.0% 
Local Govt. Revenue 100.0% 116.4% 88.2% 99.0% 
[Resident Recreation 100.0% 92.7% 100.0% 100.0% 
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TABLE 4-18 
WATERSHED ANALYSIS SUMMARY 


Watershed Comments 


Nitch Creek (J2NC . . )’ Four of the 48 sub watersheds listed in Appendix 10 as having the highest 
percentage disturbance, excluding tables A and B, were in Nitch Creek. The 
watershed has stabilized sand cunes, that are sensitive to disturbance. it is 
located within a known gas producing area and also has a potential for coal 











and methane development. 
Jack Morrow Creek Seven of the 48 sub watersheds listed in Appendix 10 as having the highest 
(J1JM.. percentage disturbance, excluding tables A and B, were in Jack Morrow 


Creek. The Proper Functioning Condition (PFC) survey of the main channel 
of Jack Morrow Creek showed 18 miles of stream in an at Risk condition 
with an apparent upward trend and 2 miles in an At Risk condition with an 
apparent downward trend. This indicates a stream that is in a situation that 
is sensitive to disturbance. 





Pacific Creek (J1PC ..)° | Eleven of the 48 sub watersheds listed in Appendix 10 as having the highest 
percentage disturbance, excluding tables A and B, were in Pacific Creek. 
The Proper Functioning Condition (PFC) survey of Pacific Creek showed 1.5 
miles had achieved or exceeded the minimal condition of PFC, 1.2 miles of 
stream in an At Risk condition with an apparerit upward trend, 4 miles in an 
At Risk condition with no apparent trend, and 13 miles in an At Risk 
condition with an apparent downward trend. The tributaries to Pacific Creek 
showed similar conditions. This indicates that Pacific Creek is sensitive to 
disturbance. 














‘ Nitch Creek is a tributary to Killpecker Creek (J2KP...). Several of the subwatersheds of Kililpecker Creek have similar 
soils and similar concerns with development. 

2 Jack Morrow Creek is a tributary to Pacific Creek (J1PC...). Tributaries to Jack Morrow include South Pack Saddle 
Creek (J1SPC...), Rock Cabin Creek (J1RCC...), Box Canyon Creek (J1BXC...), Johnson Canyon (J1JC...), LaFonte 
Canyon (J1LAF...), and Parnell Creek (J1PAR...). 

> Tributaries to Pacific Creek include: Jack Morrow Creek (J1JM...), North Pacific Creek (J1NPC...), North Pack Saddle 
Creek (JINPS...), Alkali Creek (J1AKC...), Alkali Wash (JIAKW...), and White Horse Creek (J1WH...). 


TABLE 4-19 
SUMMARY OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCLUSION AREAS 
NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 
Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres’ 
Boars Tusk’ 90 
Crookston Ranch? 40 
Historic Trai!s and Expansion Era Roads* ° (1/4 mile) 17,890 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (and lands within 1 mile or visual horizon)* 70,850 
Native American areas of concern (100 feet) 42 
Paleosol deposition area (100 feet of individual sites)‘ 18,200 
Sage Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer)’ 8,170 
South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC? (not visibie within landscape boundary) 22,190 
Special Status Plants (actual sites)* ° 2,680 
Special Status Plants (potential sites)* ° 4,970 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC’ 43,310 
White Mountain Petroglyphs (Vista)’ 480 
Estimated Total 188,912 
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Right-of-Way Exciusion Areas 


South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC? (visible within landscape boundary) 23,640 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC (Communication sites) 43,310 
Oregon Buttes ACEC? 3,450 
Continental Peak (Communication sites) 90 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 
White Mountain Petroglyphs? 20 
Estimated Total 70,520 

‘ Actual acreage to be determined. 

? Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 

> Managed in their historical context. 


* Only those cultural properties discovered within the identified area would be avoided by 100 feet. 
* The actual plant sites are closed to surface disturbing rights-of-way. The existing two-track roads could 
be considered for non-surface disturbing uses. 


TABLE 4-20 
SUMMARY OF WITHDRAWALS TO BE PURSUED’ 
NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE and ALTERNATIVE A 


Site Estimated Acres Existing Withdrawal Overiap 
Crookston Ranch 40 

Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 23,870 

Public Water Reserve 5,900 

South Pass Historic Landscape’ 4,790 Coal 

Special Status Plant Species 2,680 Oil Shale/Coal 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 Coal 

Estimated Total 37,290 


' Established in the Green River Resource Management Pian (USD! 1997). 
? Actual  . cirawal acreage to be determined. 


TABLE 4-21 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO MINERAL MATERIAL SALES' 
NO ACTION ALTERNATIV = 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk 90 
Crookston Ranch 40 
Occupied Raptor Nests 83 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 
Rock Art Sites (including White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC) 480 
Sand Dunes ACEC 38,650 
South Pass Historic Landscape 4,790 
South Pass Historic Landscape (in the Vista and outside the 4,790 of the ACEC) 18,850 
Special Status Plant Species Sites 2,680 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC 310 
Wilderness Study Areas 060 
Estimated Acres’ zu ,850 


NOTE: Surface collecting (picking materials off the ground by hand) would be considered in these 
areas On a case-by-case basis. 

' Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 

? Acres do not add due to overlap of WSAs, ACECs. special status plants, Crookston Ranch, and Boars 
Tusk. There are about 21,633 acres of overiap 
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TABLE 4-22 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO GEOPHYSICAL VEHICLES & EXPLOSIVE CHARGES’ 


NO ACTION AND ALTERNATIVE A 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk 90 
Special Status Plant Species Locations 2,680 
Crookston Ranch 40 
White Mountain Petroglyphs 20 
Wilderness Study Areas 117,060 
Estimated Total 119,890 


‘ Established in the Green River RMP (USD! 1997). 


TABLE 4-23 
SUMMARY OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCL’ _9N AK_AS 
ALTERNATIVE A 

Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres' 
Back Country Byway Interpretive Sites 10 
Boars Tusk’ 90 
Crookston Ranch? 40 
Historic Trails and Expansion Era Roads* * (1/4 mile) 17,890 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (& lands within 1 mile or visual! horizon)’ 70,850 
Native American areas of concern (% mile) 610 
Paleosol deposition area (100 feet of individual sites)‘ 18,200 
Sage Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer)’ 8,170 
South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC? (not visible within landscape boundary) 22,190 
Special Status Plants (actual sites)* ° 2,680 
Special Status Plants (potential sites)* ° 4,970 
White Mountain Petroglyphs (Vista)* 480 
Estimated Total 146,180 
Right-of-Way Exciusion Areas 

Sout!) Pass Historic Landscape ACEC (visible within landscape boundary) 23,640 
Oregon Buttes ACEC’ 3,450 
Continental Peak (Communication sites) 90 
Tri-Territory Marker? 10 
White Mountain Petroglyphs? 20 
Estimated Total 27,210 

' Actual acreage to be determined. 


* Brought forward frorn the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 

> Managed in their historical context. 

* Only those cultural properties discovered within the identified area would be avoided by 100 feet. 
° The actual plant sites are closed to surface disturbing rights-of-way. The existing two-track 
roads Could be considered for non-surface disturbing uses. 
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TABLE 4-24 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO (AL EXPLORATION AND SODIUM PROSPECTING 


ALTERNATIVE A' 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk 90 
Crookston Ranch 40 
Floodplains 41,170 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 
Petroglyphs: White Mountain (1/2 mile vista) 480 
Raptor Nesting 83 
Saye Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer) 8,170 
South Pass Historic Landscape 23,640 
Special Status Plant Species Sites 2,680 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 
Wilderness Study Areas 117,060 
Estimated Total ? 188,420 


‘ Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
2 Acres do not add due to overlap of Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, special status pliant 
species, floodplains, and WSAs. There are about 8,453 acres of overiap. 


TABLE 4-25 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO MINERAL MATERIAL SALES 
ALTERNATIVE A 

Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk’ 90 
Crookston Ranch’ 40 
Occupied Raptor Nests' 83 
Oregon Buttes ACEC’ 3,450 
Rock Art Sites (including White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC)' 480 
Sand Dunes ACEC' 38,650 
South Pass Historic Landscape’ 4,790 
South Pass Historic Landscape (in the Vista and outside the 

4,790 of the ACEC)' 18,850 
Special Status Plant Species Sites’ 2,680 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC? 42,770 
Wilderness Study Areas’ 117,060 
Estimated Acres °* 207 ,490 


NOTE: Surface collecting (picking materials off the ground by hand) would be considered in these 
areas on a case-by-case basis. 


‘ Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 

2 A portion of the lava material on Steamboat Mountain proper (in SE 1/4 of Section 10; W1/2W1/2 of 
Section 11; N1/2N1/2 of Section 15; T. 23 N., R. 102 W.) would be available for mineral material 
disposal. The remainder of the ACEC wouid be closed to disposal. 

3 Acres do not add due to overlap of WSAs, ACECs, special status plants, Crookston Ranch, and 
Boars Tusk. There are about 21,633 acres of overiap. 
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TABLE 4-26 
SUMMARY OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY AVOIDANCE AND EXCLUSION AREAS 


ALTERNATIVE B' 

Right-of-Way Avoidance Areas Estimated Acres’ 
Back Country Byway Interpretive Sites 10 
Big Sagebrush/scurfpea vegetation associations and mountain shrub 

communities 21,500 
Boars Tusk* 90 
Connectivity Area 140,380 
Core Area, including Steamboat Mountain ACEC 80,410 
Crookston Ranch?® 40 
Historic Trails and Expansion Era Roads (1/4 mile)* ‘ 17,890 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (and lands within 1 mile or visual horizon)° 70,850 
Greater Sand Dunes ACEC (developed recreation sites, ORV parking lot) 50 
Native American areas of concern (1 mile) 5,490 
Paleosol deposition area (entire area) 18,200 
Rock Art Sites (1/2 mile)® 280 
Sage Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer)’ 8,170 
South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC (not visible within 

landscape boundary)* 22,190 
Special Status Plants (actual sites)* ° 2,680 
Special Status Plants (potential sites)° ° 4,970 
White Mountain Petroglyphs (Vista)° ° 480 
Estimated Total 393,680 
Right-of-Way Exclusion Areas 
South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC (visible within landscape boundary)’ 23,640 
Special Status Plant (Lesquerella macrocarpa)® 2,660 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC (communication sites) 43,310 
Essex Mountain (communication sites) 140 
Oregon Buttes ACEC 3,450 
Continental Peak (communication sites) 90 
Pacific Buttes (communication sites) 1,010 
Indian Gap 690 
Face of Steamboat Mountain 9,400 
Tri-Territory Marker® 10 
White Mountain Petroglyphs® 20 
Estimated Total 84,420 


‘ in accordance with transportation planning. 

? Actual acreage to be determined. 

3 Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 
‘ Managed in their historical context. 
° Petroglyphs and vistas tota! 760 acres. 

® The actual plant sites are closed to surface disturbing righ s-of-way. The existing two-track 
roads could be considered for non-surface disturbing uses 
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TABLE 4-27 
SUMMARY OF WITHDRAWALS TO BE PURSUED 


ALTERNATIVE B 
Site Estimated Acres' Existing 
Withdrawal 

Overlap’ 

Connectivity Area 140,380 

Core Area 80,410 

Crookston Ranch?® 40 

Cultural Site 320 

Elk Calving Areas 58,890 

Greater Sand Dunes ACEC? 23,870 

Public Water Reserve® 5,900 

South Pass Historic Landscape* 4,790 Coal 

Special Status Plant Species* 2,680 Oil Shale/Coal 

Steamboat Mountain ACEC 43,310 Coal 

Tri-Territory Marker 10 Coal 

White Mountain (Native American Respected Places) 280 

Estimated Total‘ 267,590 


‘ Actual withdrawal acreage to be determined. 

? Data is unavailable at this time to delineate the actual overlap with existing withdrawals identified for 
revocation in the Green River RMP. 

3 Established in the Greer: River RMP (USDI 1997). 

* Acres do not add due to overlapping sites. 


TABLE 4-28 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO COAL EXPLORATION AND SODIUM PROSPECTING 
ALTERNATIVE B' 

Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk? 90 
Crookston Ranch? 40 
Floodplains?® 41,170 
Oregon Buttes ACEC? 3,450 
Petroglyphs: White Mountain (1/2 mile vista)’ 480 
Raptor Nesting” 83 
Sage Grouse Leks (1/4 mile buffer)’ 8,170 
South Pass Historic Landscape’ 23,640 
Special Status Piant Species Sites” 2,680 
Steamboat Mountain Area (outside area w/coal recommendation) 33,530 
Tri-Territory Marker* 10 
Wilderness Study Areas’ 117,060 
Estimated Total ‘ 218,420 


' The entire planning area would be closed to sodium exploration activities. 

? Established in the Green River RMP (USD! 1997). 

> Floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas (within 500 feet of 100-year floodplains and waters). 

“ Acres do not add due to overlap of Oregon Buttes ACEC, floodplains, special status plant species, and 
WSAs. There are about 11,983 acres of overiap. 
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TABLE 4-29 
SUMMARY OF AREAS CLOSED TO MINERAL MATERIAL SALES 


ALTERNATIVE B 
Areas Closed Estimated Acres 
Boars Tusk' yO 
Core Area 80,410 
Connectivity Area 140,380 
Crookston Ranch' 40 
Elk Calving Areas 58,890 
Mountain Sagebrush Communities (including sagebrush/scurfpea com nunities) 1,500 
Occupied Raptor Nests' 83 
Oregon Buttes ACEC' 3,450 
Rock Art Sites (including White Mountain Petroglyphs ACEC)' 480 
Sand Dunes ACEC' 38,650 
South Pass Historic Landscape’ 4,790 
South Pass Historic Landscape (in the Vista and outside the 4,790 of the ACEC)' 18,850 
Special Status Plant Species Sites’ 2,680 
Split Rock 12,340 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC' 43,310 
Tri-Territory Marker 10 
White Mountain 32,890 
Wilderness Study Areas' 117,060 
Estimated Acres * 406,080 


NOTE: Surface collecting (picking materials off the ground by hand) would be considered in these areas on a 


case-by-case basis. 


‘ Established in the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 


2 Acres do not add due to overlap of core area, elk calving areas, mountain sagebrush communities, and 


connectivity area. There are about 169,823 acres of overlap. 
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CHAPTER 5 


CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Jack Morrow Hills CAP was prepared by an interdis- 
ciplinary team of specialists from the Rock Springs Field 
Office, and the Wyoming State Office (Table 5-1). Reviews 
and accuracy and consistency were provided by both the field 
office and the state office staffs. 


Consultation, coordination, and public involvement have 
occurred throughout the process through public meetings, 
informal meetings, individual contacts, news releases, and 
Federal Register notices. 


Initial steps in the process began in 1997 with the develop- 
ment of a preparation plan. Other early efforts included 
research, inventory, analysis, and interagency co ordination. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


A public participation plan was prepared to ensure that the 
public would have numerous opportunities to be actively 
involved in the planning and environmental process. Formal 
and informal input has been encouraged and used. 


A scoping notice was mailed out to the public in January of 
1998. A Notice of Intent to prepare the Cap was published in 
the Federal Register of February 5, 1998. Open houses were 
held during February 1998 in Lander and Rock Springs, 
Wyoming and again in February of 1999. Two field tours 
were conducted in September and October of 1998, providing 
a field review of the area. 


Each operator of a grazing allotment has been contacted 
either in person or in writing to discuss standards and guide- 
lines review of their allotment. 


BLM personnel have met formally or informally with 
many members of the ranching and minerals industries and 
with other interest groups and agencies. A summary of 
comments generated from these meetings is on file in the Rock 
Springs Field Office. 


A total of 197 comment letters were received during the 
scoping process. Comment points included concern for 
addressing wildlife resources, cultural resources, visual qual- 
ity, air quality, water quality, recreation use, socioeconomic 
affects, vegetation and livestock grazing, minerals manage- 
ment, and recommendations for transportation planning. 


CONSISTENCY 


Coordination with other agencies and consistency with 
other plans was accomplished through frequent communica- 
tions and cooperative efforts between the BLM and involved 
federal, state, and local agencies and organizations (Table 5- 
2). 


The Wyoming Governor's Clearinghouse receive 
ies of this draft document for review to ensure c: 
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with ongoing State plans. The interdisciplinary team reviews 
county land use plans to ensure consistency. Meetings are 
held with the respective county planners and commissioners 
to promote greater understanding of goals, objectives, and 
resources of both the counties and the BLM. 


CONSULTATION AND 
COORDINATION 


Members of the interdisciplinary team have consulted 
formally or informally with numerous agencies, groups, and 
individuals in the CAP development process. The following 
list is representative of the businesses, agencies, organi7a- 
tions, and individuals who have indicated an interest in the 
JMHCAP and who have been contacted during the planning 
process. This list is not all-inclusive. A complete list is on file 
in the Rock Springs Field Office. 


Meetings were held with and Sweetwater and Fremont 
County representatives. 


Meetings and communications occurred throughout the 
preparation of the DEIS with the Wyoming State Clearing- 
house. 


The USFWS was contacted for Section 7 consultation and 
threatened and endangered species lists and initial screens in 
December 1998. An updated species list was received in 
October 1999. Meetings and communications also occurred 
throughout the preparation of the DEIS. 


As part of the general scoping process, scoping letters were 
sent to the Northern Arapaho, Eastern Shoshone, Shoshone- 
Bannock, and Ute tribes, and to the Medicine Wheel Alliance. 
These letters described the JMHCAP project and asked for 
information and input. Additionally, in the spring of 1998, 
written communication was initiated with the four tribes. 
Letters were sent to the tribes requesting assistance in obtain- 
ing cultural resource management information for the plan- 
ning area. BLM officials Bernard Weynand and Russel 
Tanner also met with the Medicine Wheel Alliance in June of 
1998. They outlined the JMHCAP effort to several elders at 
the meeting. As a result of this meeting, a tour with represen- 
tatives of the Eastern Shoshone tribe was scheduled to identify 
the kinds of places that might be of concern to Native Ameri- 
can peoples. A field tour was conducted with tribal represen- 
tatives Haman Wise and Delphine Clair, in September 1998. 
As a result of this tour, areas noted as “respected places” were 
identified. Management recommendations were identified 
and used in the alternative formulation process. Following the 
field trips, staff archaeologists Russel Tanner, Terry Del 
Bene, Haman Wise, and Delphine Clair met and discussed 
Native American concerns both in general and relative to 
several specific sites such as rock art sites, petroglyphs, and 
altar and stone circle sites. Information gathered from these 
field trips and meetings was used in formulating management 
recommendations for rock art sites, the Steamboat Mountain 
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CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 


area, Monument Ridge, Steamboat Rim, stone circles, and 
aliar sites. 


Since 1986, Native Americans (i.e., Haman Wise, John 
Tarnesse, and Delphine Clair) have been taken on tours of 
sites in the Rock Springs Field Office area that could be of 
concern to Native Americans relative to develop- 
ments. The other tribes (Northern Arapaho, Shoshone- 
Bannock, and Ute tribes) are known to have had a major 
presence in the area in historic times (i.¢., 1650-1900) and 
have been invited to participate in all of the tours; however, 
they either did not respond to our invitation or indicated that 
the Eastern Shoshone could take the “lead.” 


Federal Agencies 


Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Bureau of Land Manageme 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Geological Survey 
National Park Service 
Minerals Management Service 
Office of Environmental Affairs 


Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 
Natural Resource Conservation Service 


nt of Commerce 
Department of Defense 
Department of Energy 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 


State of Wyoming 


Department of Environmental Quality 
Game and Fish Department 
Geological Survey of Wyoming 
Governor of Wyoming 

State Clearinghouse 

State Department of Transportation 
State Engineer 

State Historic Preservation Office 
University of Wyoming 

Wyoming Recreation Commission 


Federal Elected Officials 


Congresswoman Barbara Cubin 
Senator Craig Thomas 
Senator Mike Enzi 


State Elected Officials 


Senators and Representatives of Fremont, Sublette, 
and Sweetwater counties. 








Local Governments 


County governments of Fremont, Sublette, and 
Sweetwater counties. 

Mayors’ offices of Green River, Rock Springs, and 
Superior. 


Tribal Councils 


Northern Arapaho, 
Eastern Shoshone, 
Shoshone-Bannock, and 
Ute Tribal Councils 


Industry 


Black Butte Coal Co. 
Bridger Coal Company 
Chevron USA, Inc. 
Exxon Company U.S.A. 
Hunt Oil 

Marathon Oil Co. 
Pacific Power 
Pacificorp 

Questar Corporation 
Questar Pipeline Co. 
River Gas Corporation 
Texaco Inc. 

Texas Gulf, Inc. 

Union Pacific Resources Co. 


Associations and Interest Groups 


American Humane Association 

Animal Protection Institute of America 
Defenders of Wildlife 

Environmental Defense Fund 

Fund for Animals 

Greater Yellowstone Coalition 

Independent Petroleum Association of Mountain 
States 

National Wildlife Federation 

Natural Resources Defense Council 
Oregon-California Trails Association 
Petroleum Association of Wyoming 

Public Lands Advocacy 

Rock Springs Grazing Association 

Sierra Club 

Southwest Wyoming Industrial Association 
Sweetwater Economic Development Association 
(SWEDA) 

The Nature Conservancy 

Wilderness Society 

Wyoming Wildlife Federation 


Others 


Many individuals were contacted, including all range 
permittees, mining claimints, and lessees in the plan- 
ning area. 














Agency 


FEDERAL AGENCIES: 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Reclamation 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


Geological Survey 
Minerals Management Service 


Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 


Environmental Protection Agency 


STATE AGENCIES 


TABLE 5-1 
KEY COORDINATION ACTIONS 


Coordination/Responsibility 


Coordinate mineral leasing and other activities that affect lands that are 
administered by the BOR. Review the JMHCAP for consistency with BOR 


planning. 


Review actions affecting threatened or endangered species of fish, wildlife, 
or plants. Consultation and review. 


Review of JMHCAP for consistency with USGS planning. 


Review of JMHCAP for consistency with MMS planning. 


Coordinate mineral leasing and other activities that affect lands 
administered by USDA Forest Service. Review tie JMHCAP for 
consistency with USDA Forest Service planning. 


Review of JMHCAP for consistency with the management actions. The 
proposed actions would also be discussed with the Wyoming State 
Forestry Division and other agencies involved in wild land fire 
management. 


Coordinate and cooperate with USDA Forest Service, DEQ, and EPA on 
monitoring and collecting of air quality data. 


Coordinate and cooperate with USDA Forest Service, DEQ, and EPA on 
monitoring and collecting of air quality data. 


BLM would cooperate with the State of Wyoming on the 208 plan and 
coordinate the development of water quality plans consistent with BLM 
programs and JMHCAP recommendations. 


BLM would coordinate with Wyoming DEQ and EPA on air quality 
standards and regulations that could affect BLM-managed activities. 


BLM would coordinate with Wyoming DEQ and EPA on the development 
of visibility standards and guidelines. 


BLM would coordinate and cooperate with USDA Forest Service, DEQ, 
and EPA on monitoring and collecting of air quality data. 


Vegetation manipulation projects would involve coordination with affected 
livestock operators and the Wyoming Game and Fish Department. 


Consultation and review with Wyoming Game and Fish Department. 


Coordinate and cooperate with WYDOT on transportation planning and 
highway access. 
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STATE AGENCIES (continued) Consultatior: with the State Historic Preservation Officer on compliance 
with Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act in accordance 
with the National Programmatic Agreement, as implemented in the 




































































Wyoming Protocol to that agi eement. 
COUNTY AGENCIES 
Fremont, Sublette, Review JMHCAP for consistency. 
Sweetwater Zoning. 
Access permits. 
TABLE 5-2 
LIST OF PREPARERS 
Name Job Title CAP Responsibility 
Rock Springs Field Office 
Don Judice Petroleum Engineer Team coordination, coordination 
Rick Amidon Wildlife Biologist with State Office, review of 
Renée Dana Resource Advisor public comments, co-author, review 
and release of any public information 
Barbara Amidon Botanist Vegetation, Woodlands, Threatened 
| and Endangered Plants 
Rick Amidon Wildlife Biologist Wildlife 
Mike Brown Public Affairs Officer Public Affairs, Socioeconomics 
Teri Deakins Environmental Protection Specialist NEPA Compliance 
Dennis Doncaster Hydrologist Watershed, Surface Water 
Jim Glennon Botanisi Vegetation, Woodlands, Threatened 
and Endangered Plants 
Patricia Hamilton Realty Specialist Lands, Rights-of-Ways, Travel 
Management 
John Henderson Fisheries Biologist Riparian, Wetlands, Fisheries 
Don Judice Petroleum Engineer Fluid Minerals, GIS Technical 
Assistance 
Jon Kautt Rangeland Management Specialisi Livestock Grazing 
Lorraine Keith Wildlife Biologist Wildlife 
John MacDonald Natural Resource Specialist Soils, Vegetation 
Lance Porter Rangeland Management Specialist Livestock Grazing 
George Schoenfeld Environmental Scientist Hazardous Materials 
Thor Stephenson Rangeland Management/Wild Horse Wiid Horses 
Specialist 
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L Name Job Title CAP Responsibility 
Russ Tanner Archaeologist Cultural Resources 
Andy Tenney Outdoor Recreation Planner Recreation, Visual Resources, 
Off-Road Vehicle, Wilderness, ACECs, 
Transportation Planning 
Tony Tezak Fire Control Officer Fire 
David Valenzuela Geologist Paleontology, Coal, Sodium, Salables, 
Locatabies, Groundwater 
J. David Chase Geologist (Casper Field Office) Fluid Minerals, Drainage 
Dean Stilwell Geologist (Casper Field Office) Fluid Minerals, Drainage, Geologic 
Hazards 
Mary Apple Public Affairs Officer (Rawlins Field Public Affairs 
Office) 
Wyoming State Office 
Roy Allen Economist Socioeconomics 
Laurie Bryant Geologist Palentology 
Susan Caplan Physical Scientist Air Quality 
Jerry Carter Printing Specialist Printing 
Tom Enright Rangeland Management Specialist Livestock Grazing 
Don Glenn Rangeland Management Specialist Wild Horses 
Tamara Hammack Printing Technician Typesetting 
Jon Johnson Environmental Protection Specialist WSO planning and NEPA 
technical/policy guidance, and 
coordination of WSO Staff input and 
coordination among fieid and WSO 
Staffs 
Roger Lawrence Visual Information Specialist Illustrations 
Gretchen Meyer Natural Resource Specialist Remote Sensing 
Terri Mitchell Supervisory Cartographic Technician | Manual Cartography 
Sheri Morris Printing Specialist Typesetting, Prefliphting 
Larry Neasloney GIS Specialist GIS Technical Assistance, Mapping 
Joe Patti Natural Resource Specialist; Field WSO pianning and NEPA 
Planning Coordinator technical/policy guidance, and 
coordination of WSO Staff input and 
coordination among field and WSO 
Staffs 
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GLOSSARY 


Active Use. The current authorized use, including livestock 
grazing and conservation use. Active use may constitute a 
portion, or all, of permitted use. Active use does not include 
temporary nonuse or suspended use of forage within all or a 
portion of an allotment. 


Avoidance Areas. Areas on public lands where future rights- 
of-way may be granted only when no feasible alternative 
route or designated right-of-way corndor is available. 


Current Annual Growth. The amount of forage produced by 
a plant in one growing season. 


Disruptive Activities. The physical presence, sounds, and 
movements of people and their activities (on, below, or above 
the land surface) whether on foot, riding animals, or using 
non-motorized or motorized vehicles or equipment. 


The bulk of the concern for nitigation of disruptive activities 
is associated with the effects of human presence and activity 
on wildlife. That is, the effect that human presence, move- 
ments and sounds (including those of the equipment used) 
may have on the well-being of wildlife during critical life- 
cycle stages (breeding, nesting, birthing), or during periods of 
severe weather conditions (severe winter storms, long periods 
of severe cold or deep snow conditions), when forage or 
habitat are severely limited, and when the animals are under 
high stress and depleted body-energy conditions. Harassment 
of wildlife from human presence, movements, or sounds 
during these kinds of periods and conditions can cause exces- 
sive and unnecessary impacts, including mortality, fetal abor- 
tion, and abandonment of young. While these types of 
activities can be associated with the performance of surface- 
disturbing activities, they are not exclusive to that. 


Disruptive activities can also be associated with effects to 
other resources, such as excessive or adverse influences and 
effects of human presence or modern society's imprint on 
areas of highly primitive, seclusive, scenic, or historic value. 


Disturbance Zone. Area of influence around a disturbance 
causing a change in animal behavior such as: leaving the area, 
increased stress, abandoning young, not breeding, and aber- 
rant behavior. Examples of disturbances include: road 
construction and road use, facility construction and place- 
ment, pipeline construction, field facility maintenance, rights- 
of-way construction, range improvement construction. 


Eolian Ice Cells. Perennial ice formed from snowfall and 
insulated from summer heat by a cover of windblown sands. 
This ice feeds small ponds within the dunes. 


Exclusion Areas. Areas on public lands where future rights- 
of-way mat be granted only when mandated by law. 


Flockets. A local term for the ponds and associaied wet 
meadows created in the Sand Dunes from melting eolian ice 
cells. 


Minimum Heights. The amount of plant material remaining 
during the grazing season. 


Native American respected place. A physical location about 
which Native American tribal representati, es have expressed 
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concern. The location could be a traditional cultural property, 
a sacred site, or a site important to tribal history. Management 
strategies at these sites may be different from those commonly 
used at typical archeological sites. For instance, viewsheds 
are usually important, and other issues, including audible 
intrusions, may need to be considered. Data recovery mitiga- 
tion is usually not an appropriate mitigation at a respected 
place. 


No Surface Occupancy (NSO). The term “no surface occu- 
pancy” (NSO) is used in two ways. It is used in one way to 
define a no surface occupancy area where no surface disturb- 
ing activities, of any nature or for any purpose, would be 
allowed. For example, construction or the permanent or long- 
term placement of structures or other facilities for any purpose 
would be prohibited in an NSO area. 


The other way the “no surface occupancy” term is used is as 
a stipulation or mitigation requirement for controlling or 
prohibiting selected land uses or activities that would conflict 
with other activities, uses, or values in a given area. When 
used in this way, the NSO stipulation or mitigation require- 
ment is applied to prohibit one or more specific types of land 
and resource development activities or surface uses in an area, 
while other—perhaps even similar—types of activities or 
uses (for other purposes) would be allowed. For example: 
Protecting important rock art relics from destruction may 
require closing the area to the staking of mining claims and 
surface mining, off-road vehicle travel, construction or long- 
term placement of structures or pipelines, power lines, general 
purpose roads, and livestock grazing. Conversely, the con- 
struction of fences to protect the rock art from vandalism or 
from trampling or breakage by livestock, an access road or 
trail, and other visitor facilities to provide interpretation and 
opportunity for public enjoyment of the rock art would be 
allowed. Further, if there were interest in development of 
leasable minerals in the area, leases for oil and gas, coal, and 
so forth, could be issued with a “no surface occupancy” 
Stipulation or mitigation requirement for the rock art site, 
which would still allow access to the leasable minerals from 
adjacent lands and underground. 


The term “no surface occupancy” has no relationship or 
relevance to the presence of people in an area. 


Nondiscretionary Closures. Areas closed to fluid mineral 
development by law, regulation, Executive Order, and Secre- 
tarial decision. 


Non-motorized Vehicle (or Non-motorized Mechanical 
Transport). Any contrivance for moving people or material 
in or over land, water, snow, or air, that has moving parts, and 
that is powered by a living or non-motorized power source. 
This includes, but is not limited to, sailboats, hang gliders, 
parachutes, bicycles, game carriers, carts, and wagons. The 
term does not include wheelchairs when used as necessary 
medical appliances, nor does it include skis, snowshoes, non- 
motorized river craft, sleds, travois, or similar primitive 
devices without moving parts. 


Off-Road Vehicle Management Designations. Designa- 
tions apply to all off-road vehicles regardless of the purposes 
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for which they are being used. Emergency vehicles are 
excluded. The ORV designation definitions have been devel- 
oped in cooperation with representatives of the USDA/Forest 
Service, U.S. Park Service, and BLM State and Field Office 
personnel. BLM recognizes the differences between off-road 
vehicles and oversnow vehicles in terms of use and impact. 
Therefore, travel by oversnow vehicles will be permitted off 
existing routes and in all open or limited areas (unless other- 
wise specifically limited or closed to oversnow vehicles) if 
they are operated in a responsible manner without damaging 
the vegetation or harming wildlife. 


Closed: Vehicle travel is prohibited in the area. Access 
by means other than motorized vehicle is permitted. 


Open: Vehicle travel is permitted in the area (both on 
and off roads) if the vehicle is operated responsibly in a 
manner not causing, or unlikely to cause significant, 
undue damage to or disturbance of the soil, wildlife, 
wildlife habitat, improvements, cultural, or vegetative 
resources or other authorized uses of the public lands. 


Limited: a. Vehicle travel is permitted only on existing 
roads and vehicle routes which were in existence prior 
to the date of designation in the Federal Register. 
Vehicle travel off of existing vehicle routes is permitted 
only to accomplish necessary tasks and only if such 
travel does not result in resource damage. Random 
travel from existing vehicle routes is not allowed. Cre- 
ation of new routes or extensions and/or widening of 
existing routes is not allowed without prior written 
agency approval. 

b. Vehicle travel is permitted only on roads and vehicle routes 
designated by BLM. In areas where final designation has 
not been completed, vehicle travel is limited to existing 
roads and vehicle routes as described above. Designations 
are posted as follows: 


1. Vehicle route is open to vehicular travel. 
2. Vehicle route is closed to vehicular travel. 


c. Vehicle travel is limited by number or type of vehicle. 
Designations are posted as follows: 


1. Vehicle route limited to four-wheel drive vehicles only. 
2. Vehicle route limited to motorbikes only. 
3. Area is closed to oversnow vehicles. 


d. Vehicle travel is limited to licensed or permitted use. 
e. Vehicle travel is limited to time or season of use. Posted: 


Seasonal closure to all motor vehicles (the approximate 
dates of closure are indicated). 


f. Where specialized restrictions are necessary to meet re- 
source management objectives, other limitations may also 
be developed. Posted: 

Recreational ORV open play areas. 


Paleosol. A term used by archeologists and some geologists 
to refer to an ancient soil deposit. Paleosols are particularly 
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important because they often contain evidence about some of 
the earliest cultures to inhabit North America. 


Permitted Use. The forage allocated by, or under the guid- 
ance of, an applicable land use plan for livestock grazing in an 
allotment under a permit or lease and is expressed in AUMs. 


Proper Functioning Condition. A riparian-wetiand area is 
considered to be in proper functioning condition when ad- 
equate vegetation, landform, or large woody debris is present 
to: 


¢ dissipate stream energy associated with high waterflow, 
thereby reducing erosion and improving water quality; 

¢ filter sediment, capture bedload, and aid floodplain 
development; 

* improve flood-water retention and groundwater re- 
charge 

¢ develop root masses that stabilize streambanks against 
cutting action 

¢ develop diverse ponding and channel characteristics to 
provide the habitat and the water depth, duration, and 
temperature necessary for fish production, waterfowl 
breeding, and other uses 


* support greater biodiversity. 


The components of this definition are in order relative to how 
processes work on the ground. 


Range Readiness. Stage of piant development at which 
grazing may begin in an area/pasture/allotment without dam- 
age to vegetation or soil. 


Respected Places. The term Eastern Shoshone informants 
use to identify places that are important to them. 


Seasonal Utilization (relative). Seasonal utilization is the 
amount of utilization that has occurred before the end of the 
growing season. 


Season-long use (passive, continuous grazing). The term 
season-long use or passive, continuous grazing means grazing 
throughout the growing period, with little or no effort to 
control the amount of distribution of livestock use in area/ 
pasture/allotments. 


Surface Disturbing Activities (or Surface Disturbance). 
The physical disturbance and movement or removal of the 
land surface and vegetation. It ranges from the very minimal 
to the maximum types of surface disturbance associated with 
such things as off-road vehicle travel or use of mechanized, 
rubber-tired, or tracked equipment and vehicles; some timber 
cutting and forest silvicultural practices; excavation and de- 
velopment activities associated with use of heavy equipment 
for road, pipeline, power line and other types of construction; 
blasting: strip, pit, and underground mining and related activi- 
ties, including ancillary facility construction; oil and gas well 
drilling and field construction or development and related 
activities; range improvement project construction; and recre- 
ation site construction. 
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Utilization. The portion of forage that has been consumed (07 
destroyed) by livestock, wild horses, wildlife, and insects 
during a specified period. The term is also used to refer to the 
pattern of such use (43 CFR 4100.0-5). 


Utilization is the proportion or degree of the current year’s 
forage production by weight that is consumed or destroyed by 
animals (including insects). The term may refer either to a 
single plant species, a group of species, or the vegetation 
community as a whole. Utilization is synonymous with use. 


Viable. Capable of sustaining a healthy and reproducing 
population over a long period of time. 


Visual Resource Management Classes (definition of). 


Class I. The objective of this class is to maintain a 
landscape setting that appears unaltered by humans. It is 
ap *hed to designated wilderness areas, wilderness study 
ar w”.¢ natural areas. wild portions of the wild scenic 
ri ad other similar situations where management 
a —s- ey ae to be restricted. 


Class II. The objective of this class is to design proposed 
alterations so as to retain the existing character of the 
landscape. The level of change to the characteristic land- 
scape should be low. Management activities may be seen, 
but should not attract attention of the casual observer. Any 
changes must repeat the basic elements of form, line, color, 
and texture found in ihe predominant natural features of the 
characteristic landscape. 


Class IIL. The objective of this class is to design proposed 
alterations so as to partially retain the existing character of 
the landscape. Contrasts to the basic elements (form, line, 
color, and texture) caused by a management activity may 
be evident and begin to attract attention in the characteristic 
landscape. However, the changes should remain subordi- 
nate ‘o the existing characteristic landscape. Structures 
located in the foreground distance zone (Oto 1/2 mile) often 
create a contrast that exceeds the VRM class, even when 
designed to harmonize and blend with the characteristic 
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landscape. This may be especially true when a distinctive 
architectural motif or style is designed. Approval by the 
District Manager is required on a case-by-case basis to 
determine whether the structure(s) meet the acceptable 
VRM class standards, and if not, whether they add accept- 
able visual variety to the landscape. 


Class IV. The objective of this class is to provide for 
management activities which require major modification 
of the existing character of the landscape. Contrasts may 
attract attention and be a dominant feature of the landscape 
in terms of scale; however, the change should repeat the 
basic elements (form, line, color, and texture) inherent in 
the characteristic landscape. Structures located in the 
foreground distance zone (0-1/2 mile) often create a con- 
trast that exceeds the VRM class, even when designed to 
harmonize and blend with the characi.stic landscape. 
This may be especially true when a distinctive architectural 
motif or style is designed. Approval by the District 
Manager is required on a case-by-case basis to determine 
whether the structure(s) meet the acceptable VRM class 
standards, and if not, whether they add acceptable visual 
variety to the landscape. 


Rehabilitation Area. Change is needed or change may 
add acceptable visual variety to an area. This class applies 
to areas where the naturalistic character has been disturbed 
to a point where rehabilitation is needed to bring it back 
into character with the surrounding landscape. This class 
would apply to areas identified in the scenic evaluation 
where the quality class has been reduced because of unac- 
ceptable cultural modification. The contrast is inharmoni- 
ous with the characteristic landscape. It may also be 
applied to areas that have the potential for enhancement; 
i.e., add acceptable visual variety to an area or site. It 
should be considered an interim or short-term classifica- 
tion until one of the other VRM class objectives can be 
reached through rehabilitation or enhancement. The de- 
sired visual resource management class should be identi- 
fied. 
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FIGURE 1 


CRUCIAL WILDLIFE HABITATS AND OTHER SENSITIVE RESOURCE VALUES 
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Key habitat (e.g., escape cover, parturition areas) 

Cultural/Native American respected places, historical values 
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Inaccessible areas (overlapping resource concerns, i.e., 1-8 above) 
10. Special status plant species 
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12. Visual values (VRM Class II areas) 
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Figure 2 
Mean Monthly Temperatures in the Jack Morrow Hills region 
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Figure 3 
Mean Monthly Precipitation in the Jack Morrow Hills Region 
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Figure 4 
Capacity to Disperse Air Pollutants in the Jack Morrow Hills Region 
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Figure 5 
Windrose at Rock Springs, Wyoming 
Jack Morrow Hills CAP 
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Figure 6 
Visibility in Bridger Wilderness Area 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Conglomerate and sandstone with local ash beds 


Olive and drab banded tuffaceous sandstone and shale 
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Generalized Stratigraphic Nomenclature Chart 
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Figure 9 
Cross Section of Green River Basin and Adjacent Areas 
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Figure 10 
Air Quality in the Jack Morrow Hills Region 
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Figure 11 
Comparison of Concentration from Jack Morrow Hills to Total PSD Increment 
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Figure 12 


Air Quality in Class | and Class Il Areas in the Jack Morrow Hills Region 
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Figure 13 
Noise Levels and Sources in the Jack Morrow Hills Region 
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Location Layout for a Well 9,000 to 15,000 Feet Deep 





Figure 14 
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Diagram of Rotary Rig 
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APPENDIX 1 
PLANNING CRITERIA 


Planning criteria are the constraints or ground rules that 
will guide the planning effort for the Jack Morrow Hills 
Coordinated Activity Plan (JMHCAP) and that will guide the 
scope of the various management prescriptions and alterna- 
tives that are considered and analyzed. The planning criteria 
serve the following purposes: 


1. To ensure that the planning effort is focused on the 
issues, follows and incorporates legal requirements, 
addresses management of all public land resources and 
land uses in the planning area, and that plan preparation 
is accomplished efficiently; 


2. To identify the scope and parameters of the planning 
effort for the decision maker, the interdisciplinary 
planning team, and the public; and 


The JMHCAP will focus on the potential environmental 
consequences of reasonably foreseeable development and 
other land use activities in the planning review area, such as 
staking mining claims and mineral exploration and develop- 
ment, construction of rights-of-way, and the transfer or pat- 
enting of public lands through mineral patent, recreation uses 
and livestock grazing. Other criteria in relation to reasonably 
foreseeable development include v-hicular use and transpor- 
tation, and construction of range and watershed improvement 
projects and recreation site developments. 


Criteria for Hydrocarbon Leasing and Development. As 
an aid in developing alternatives for the EIS, special criteria 
were developed relative to the leasing and development of 
carbon-based minerals (oil, gas, and coalbed methane). By 
inference from available geologic information, reports of past 
production, and information from the minerals industry, parts 
of the planning area were determined to have a high potential 
for the occurrence of oil and gas, and to have high and 
moderate potential for the occurrence of coal and related 
coalbed methane. 


This information, along with analysis of past mineral 
leasing and development activity and production, was then 
utilized to project Reasonably Foreseeable Development sce- 
narios for carbon-based mineral development. These sce- 
narios are used as assumptions to aid in analysis of impacts. 
Because they are so broad, these resource occurrence and 
development potential classifications, projected for planning 
purposes, are not appropriate for or intended to predict future 
activity or the exact locations of new discoveries. 


Criteria for Locatable Minerals. Areas of potential for 
occurrence of locatable minerals were developed from the 
Green River RMP to help analyze effects of other land and 
resource uses and management actions on locatable minerai 
development and vice versa. These areas of potential were 
refined for the JMHCAP. This evaluation is based on a 
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representative analysis by inference and does not imply that 
there may or may not be undiscovered locatable minerals, of 
economic value in the planning area. 


Areas identified as having potential for the occurrence of 
locatable minerals, include areas with current or past mining 
activity, areas where mining claims are located, areas where 
mineral occurrence has been proven from some type of 
activity (such as stratigraphic test holes), and areas where 
geologic formations are known to include locatable mineral 
occurrences (like zeolite, gold, jade, etc.). 


Criteria for Use of Wyoming BLM Mitigation Guidelines. 
A consistent aspect of the activity planning process will be 
considering the application of mitigation or protective mea- 
sures for surface disturbing or disruptive activities. These 
would be based on using the Wyoming BLM Mitigation 
Guidelines for Surface Disturbing and Disruptive Activities. 
Mitigation or protective measures would be applied as condi- 
tions of land and resource use: 


(a) to minimize soil movement; 

(b) to minimize disturbance of vegetation in sensitive areas 
such as riparian areas; 

(c) toprotect important cultural and paleontological resources, 
recreational values, wildlife and wildlife habitat resources 
and threatened or endangered plant and animal species); 
and 

(d) to protect visual quality. 


Criteria for Healthy Rangelands. Another consistent as- 
pect of the activity planning process will be considering the 
application of measures to achieve the four fundamentals of 
rangeland health. These would be based on using the Wyo- 
ming Standards for Healthy Rangelands. Appropriate man- 
agement prescriptions and protection measures would be 
applied. The fundamentals are: 


(1) watersheds are functioning properly: 

(2) water, nutrients, and energy are cycling properly; 
(3) water quality meets State standards; and 

(4) habitat for special status species is protected. 


Criteria for Livestock Grazing Management. Another 
consistent aspect of the activity planning process will be 
considering the application of measures to meet the Wyoming 
Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Management, and the Imple- 
mentation plan for the Wyoming Standards for Healthy Range- 
lands and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Management. 
Appropriate management prescriptions and protection mea- 
sures would be applied. However, such prescriptions may not 
be allotment specific. Site specific measures would be applied 
on an allotment basis after a site specific standards and 
guidelines review, and in developing allotment management 
plans. 
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Some issues that directly or indirectly apply to the planning 
area were raised and addressed in the Green River RMP 
planning effort. These same issues will not again be raised 
and addressed in the EIS for the JMHCAP. These include: 


Criteria for the Coal Screening/Planning Process. The 
coal screening/planning process for management of the fed- 
eral coal resources in the planning area was conducted in the 
Green River RMP planning process. A complete application 
of the coal screening process, including application of the 
Coal Unsuitability Criteria (43 CFR 3461), (documented in 
Appendix 3-2 of the RMP) was completed in the course of the 
Green River RMP planning effort. The coal screening/ 
planning process will not be revisited in the JMHCAP plan- 
ning effort. However, potential coalbed methane develop- 
ment in the area will be considered. 


Criteria for Wilderness Study Areas. Interim management 
of Wilderness Study Areas (WSA) will not be addressed in the 
Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan. Management 
of WSAs within the planning area is addressed in the Rock 
Springs District Final Wilderness EIS (August 1990). Within 
the planning area, there are approximately 117,100 acres of 
BLM-administ#red public land in WSAs, of which approxi- 
mately 70,000 acres have been recommended for designation 
as wilderness and are pending Congressional decision (see 
Map 4). When Congress makes decisions regarding the 
WSAs in the planning area, they will be incorporated into the 
Green River RMP. Until Congress acts, these WSAs will be 
managed under the Interim Management Policy and Guide- 
lines for Lands Under Wilderness Review (USDI 1987). No 
other potential wilderness areas in the planning area have been 
identified for wilderness review. 


Should Congress designate any of the WSAs (partially or 
wholly) as wilderness, the management of the designated 
areas will be in conformance with the Wilderness Act of 1964 
and as described in the above-mentioned Wilderness EISs 
and/or in the designation legislation. Wilderness activity 
plans will be prepared for any wilderness areas designated by 
Congress. 


Should Congress not designate part or all of any of the 
WSAs as wilderness, the nondesignated areas will lose their 
identity as WSAs and will be managed along with the adjoin- 
ing land area as prescribed in the approved Green River RMP. 


It must be understood that this Coordinated Activity Plan 
will not address management prescriptions specifically for the 
WSAs. If WSAs are included in an area with management 
prescriptions that are more stringent than wilderness manage- 
ment prescriptions, the WSA would be managed under those 
more stringent prescriptions. Where this occurs, it is to be 
assumed that the more stringent management prescriptions 
would apply, whether or not the areas involved were desig- 
nated as wilderness. 


Criteria for Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC). The relevance and importance criteria for ACEC 
designation, found in BLM Manual 1613, were applied and 
documented in the Green River RMP EIS. These criteria and 
their application, and the determinations made in the RMP 
regarding the designation or non designation of ACECs, will 


not be revisited in developing the JMHCAP. However, if new 
areas are identified that meet the ACEC relevance and impor- 
tance criteria, this information will be included in the EIS for 
the JMHCAP. 


Criteria for Wild Horses. The Green River RMP EIS 
considered appropriate management levels for wild horses. 
These will not be revisited in developing the JMHCAP. 


Criteria for Wild and Scenic Rivers. The Green River RMP 
EIS identified BLM-administered public lands along water- 
ways that meet the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act suitability 
factors to be given further consideration for inclusion in the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System. Wild and scenic 
river reviews will not be revisited in developing the JMHCAP. 


Criteria for Livestock Grazing. The Green River RMP EIS 
addressed and provided for livestock grazing management. 
As aresult, the JMHCAP will consider some level of grazing 
use in all alternatives and a no grazing alternative will not be 
revisited in developing the JMHCAP. 


GENERAL CRITERIA AND 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
ALTERNATIVE 
FORMULATION 


The following factors will be considered in one or more of 
the alternatives of the JMHCAP EIS: 


Fire management and fire suppression options. 


Intensive management of cultural and historic resources, 
including rock art occurrences, historic trails and Native 
American respected places. 


Various types and levels of vegetation uses, including 
wildlife habitat, watershed protection, livestock grazing, etc. 


Minerals exploration and development, authorizations re- 
lated to rights-of-way and other lands and realty actions, off- 
road vehicle use, and other activities that may result in surface 
disturbance. 


Opportunities for land disposal or acquisition that could be 
useful in meeting goals for resource manageability and condi- 
tion. 


Acquisition of access to provide reasonable levels of 
resource uses for the public and for resource development and 
manageability. 


Recommendation of protective withdrawals needed to 
improve resource manageability. 


Identification of right-of-way concentration areas, exclu- 
sion areas, and avoidance areas to provide for development 
needs and protection of resource values. 


Various levels of livestock grazing. 
Management of recreational use. 


Protecting unique and nonrenewable geological, cultural, 
paleontological, and recreational values. 
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Management options for protecting or enhancing wetlands 
and riparian areas. 

The big game population goals of the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Department (WGFD). 


Protection and enhancement of habitat for sensitive or 
important wildlife and plant species, including the protection 
of key elk and deer habitat. 


Protection of recovery and essential habitat for threatened 
or endangered wildlife and plant species. 


Criteria for Effects to be Considered 


The following types of effects will be addressed in identi- 
fying and analyzing the environmental consequences of the 
planning alternatives: 


Effects of wild horse use and management . 


Effects of surface disturbing land uses and other disruptive 
human activities on air quality, cultural resources, recre- 
ational opportunities, watershed, and wildlife resources. 


Effects caused by livestock grazing, disposal or acquisition 
of land, and use of or restrictions on Off Road Vehicular use. 


Effects of fencing on wildlife movement and nigration. 


Effects of all types of land and resource uses on the 
vegetation resource. 


Economic impacts of land use restrictions on economic 
sectors that are heavily dependent on the use of public lands 
and resources (for example, minerals exploration and devel- 
opment, livestock grazing, recreation activities). 


Effects in all alternatives generally use existing data for 
analysis. 


Criteria for Selection of the Preferred Alternative 


Answers to the following questions will be used to guide 
selection of the preferred alternative: 


Does the alternative(s) meet guidelines for reduction of 
sedimentation and salinity, as stated in water quality plans of 
the State of Wyoming and the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA)? 


What levels of land use restrictions are needed to provide 
adequate protection of resource values? 


Does the alternative(s) retain reasonable accessibility of 
public lands for purposes of public access, public land use, and 
resource development? 


In proposing resource allocations that would affect the 
availability of lands for mineral development, has the BLM 
considered the potential of those lands for occurrence and 
development of energy and mineral resources? 


Is/Are the alternative(s) consistent with plans, programs, 
and policies of other federal agencies, state and local govern- 
ments, and Indian tribes? 


Is/Are the alternative(s) consistent with the objectives 
established in the Green River RMP? 
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ACEC CRITERIA 


As part of the process for developing the Jack Morrow Hills 
Coordinated Activity Plan, BLM planning team members 
reviewed all BLM-administered public lands in the planning 
area to determine if any areas should be considered for 
designation as Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC). Existing ACECs were not reviewed to determine if 
any existing ACEC designations should be modified or termi- 
nated because this task was recently accomplished and docu- 
mented through preparation of the Green River RMP. Only 
BLM-administered public lands (i.e., public land “surface”) 
can be considered for ACEC designation. 


To be eligible for designation as an ACEC, an area must 
meet the relevance and i criteria described in 43 
CFR 1610.7-2 and BLM Manual 1613. 


Relevance and Importance are defined as follows: 


(1) Relevance. There shall be present a significant historic, 
cultural, or scenic value; a fish or wildlife resource or other 
natural system or process; or natural hazard. 


(2) Importance. The above described value, resource, sys- 
tem, process, or hazard shall have substantial significance 
and values. This generally requires qualities of more than 
local significance and special worth, consequence, mean- 
ing, distinctiveness, or cause for concern. A natural 
hazard can be important if it is a significant threat to life 
or property. 


An area meets the “relevance” criterion if it contains one or 
more of the following: 


1. A significant historic, cultura!, or scenic value (in- 
cluding but not limited io rare or sensitive archeo- 
logical resources and religious or cultural resources 
important to Native Americans). 


2. A fish and wildlife resource (including but not lim- 
ited to habitat for endangered, sensitive, or threat- 
ened species, or habitat essential for maintaining 
species diversity). 


3. A natural process or system (including but not lim- 
ited to endangered, nonsensitive, or threatened plant 
species; rare, endemic, or relic plants or plant com- 
munities which are terrestrial, aquatic, or riparian; or 
rare geological features). 


. Natural hazards (including but not limited to areas of 
avalanche, dangerous flooding, landslides, unstable 
soils, seismic activity, or dangerous cliffs). A hazard 
caused by human action may meet the relevance 
criteria if it is determined through the resource man- 
agement planning process that it has become part of 
a natural process. 


An area meets the “importance” criterion, if it further 
meets one or more of the following: 


1. Has more than locally significant qualities which 
give it special worth, consequence, meaning, dis- 
tinctiveness, or cause for concern, especially com- 
pared to any similar resource. 
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. Has qualities or circumstances that make it fragile, 
sensitive, care, irreplaceable, exemplary, unique, 
endangered, threatened, or vulnerable to adverse 
change. 

Has {wen recognized as warranting protection in 
order i. satisfy national priority concerns or to carry 
out the mandates of FLPMA. 

. Has qualities which warrant highlighting in order to 
satisfy public or management concerns about safety 
and public welfare. 

. Poses a significant threat to human life and safety or 
to property. 
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Table Al-1 shows the areas that were identified in the 
review and the BLM relevance and importance determina- 
tions that were made. 


The Green River RMP Interdisciplinary Team identified 
potential expansions to two of the existing ACECs, to be 
addressed during the Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity 
planning effort. 


Based on the criteria, expansions were reviewed for two 
areas. The existing ACECs were not reevaluated. One of the 
proposed expansions would add an additional species io the 
existing Special Status Plant Species ACEC. The other 
expansion would add the wildlife habitat and migration coiri- 
dors of the core area to the Steamboat Mountaia ACEC. 











16S 


Existing or 
Proposed ACECs 


SPECIAL STATUS (CANDIDATE) 
PLAN SPECIES (proposed 


expansion) 
Lesquerella macrocarpa 


STEAMBOAT MOUNTAIN 
(Proposed expansion) 


Relevance 
Criteria 
(resources) 


Criterion 3 


Criteria 1, 2, 3 


TABLE Al1-1 
EVALUATION OF ACEC RELEVANCE AND IMPORTANCE CRITERIA 


Importance 

Criteria Recommended 
Criteria 1, 2, 3 No 
Criteria 1, 2 Undetermined 


54 | 


Comments 


Meets the relevance criteria for natural processes or 
systems and importance criteria of more than local 
significant qualities, fragile, sensitive, rare and 
vulnerable to adverse change, and warrants 
protection to satisfy national priority concerns and 
Carry out the mandates of FLPMA. The plant already 
receives special emphasis as a candidate species. 
Populations of this plant are found outside the plan 
ning area. The status of this plant has not changed 
since completion of the Green River RMP. The 
ACEC designation is unnecessary. 


Meets the relevance and importance criteria for wild 
life and cultural values of national significance. Unique 
habitat features found nowhere else in the planning 
area. The values in this area need special emphasis to 
be effectively managed. 
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WYOMING BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
(BLM) MITIGATION GUIDELINES FOR SURFACE- 
DISTURBING AND DISRUPTIVE ACTIVITIES 


INTRODUCTION 


These guidelines are primarily for the purpose of attaining 
statewide consistency in how requirements are determined for 
avoiding and mitigating environmental impacts and resource 
and land use conflicts. Consistency in this sense does not 
mean that identical requirements would be applied for all 
similar types of land use activities that may cause similar types 
of impacts. Nor does it mean that the requirements or 
guidelines for a single land use activity would be identical in 
all areas. 


There are two ways the mitigation guidelines are used in 
the resource management plan (RMP) and environmental 
impact statement (EIS) process: (1) as part of the planning 
criteria in developing the RMP alternatives, and (2) in the 
analytical processes of both developing the alternatives and 
analyzing the impacts of the alternatives. In the first case, an 
assumption is made that any one or more of the mitigations 
will be appropriately included as conditions of relevant ac- 
tions being proposed or considered in each alternative. In the 
second case, the mitigations are used (1) to develop a baseline 
for measuring and comparing impacts among the alternatives; 
(2) to identify other actions and alternatives that should be 
considered, and (3) to help determine whether more stringent 
or less stringent mitigations should be considered. 


The EIS for the RMP does not decide or dictate the exact 
wording or inclusion of these guidelines. Rather, the guide- 
lines are used in the RMP EIS process as a tool to help develop 
the RMP alternatives and to provide a baseline for compara- 
tive impact analysis in arriving at RMP decisions. These 
guidelines will be used in the same manner in analyzing 
activity plans and other site-specific proposals. These guide- 
lines and their wording are matters of policy. As such, specific 
wording is subject to change primarily through administrative 
review, not through the RMP EIS process. Any further 
changes that may be made in the continuing refinement of 
these guidelines and any development of program-specific 
standard stipulations will be handled in another forum, includ- 
ing appropriate public involvement and input. 


PURPOSE 


The purposes of the “Wyoming BLM Mitigation Guide- 
lines” are (1) to reserve, for the BLM, the right to modify the 
operations of all surface and other human presence distur- 
bance activities as part of the statutory requirements for 
environmental protection, and (2) to inform a potential lessee, 
permittee, or operator of the requirements that must be met 
when using BLM-administered public lands. These guide- 
lines have been written in a format that will allow for (1) their 
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direct use as stipulations, and (2) the addition of specific or 
specialized mitigation following the submission of a detailed 
plan of development or other project proposal, and an environ- 
mental analysis. 


Those resource activities or programs currently without a 
standardized set of permit or operation stipulations can use the 
mitigation guidelines as stipulations or as conditions of ap- 
proval, or as a baseline for developing specific stipulations for 
a given activity or program. 

Because use of the mitigation guidelines was integrated 
into the RMP EIS process and will be integrated into the site- 
specific environmental analysis process, the application of 
stipulations or mitigation requirements derived through the 
guidelines will provide more consistency with planning deci- 
sions and plan implementation than has occurred in the past. 
Application of the mitigation guidelines to all surface and 
other human presence disturbance activities concerning BLM- 
administered public lands and resources will provide more 
uniformity in mitigation than has occurred in the past. 


MITIGATION GUIDELINES 


1. Surface Disturbance Mitigation 
Guideline 


Surface disturbance will be prohibited in any of the follow- 
ing areas or conditions. Exception, waiver, or modification of 
this limitation may be approved in writing, including docu- 
mented supporting analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


a. Slopes in excess of 25 percent. 
b. Within important scenic areas (Class I and Il Visual 
Resource Management Areas). 
Within 500 feet of surface water and/or riparian areas. 
d. Within either one-quarter mile or the visual horizon 


(whichever is closer) of historic trails. 


e. Construction with frozen material or during periods when 
the soil material is saturated or when watershed damage 
is likely to occur. 


Guidance 


The intent of the SURFACE DISTURBANCE MITIGA- 
TION GUIDELINE is to inform interested parties (potential 
lessees, permittees, or operators) that when one or more of the 
five (1a through le) conditions exist, surface-disturbing ac- 
tivities will be prohibited unless or until a permittee or his 
designated representative and the surface management agency 
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(SMA ) arrive at an acceptable plan for mitigation of antici- 


pated impacts. This negotiation will occur prior to develop- 
ment. 


Specific criteria (for example, 500 feet from water) have 
been established based upon the best information available. 
However, such items as geographical areas and seasons must 
be delineated at the field level. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of :equirements devel- 
oped from this guideline must be based upon environmental 
analysis of proposals (for example, activity plans, plans of 
development, plans of operation, applications for permit to 
drill) and, if necessary, must allow for other mitigation to be 
applied on a site-specific basis. 

2. Wildlife Mitigation Guideline 

a. Toprotect important big game winter habitat, activities or 
surface use will not be allowed from November 15 to 
April 30 within certain areas encompassed by the autho- 
rization. The same criteria apply to defined big game 
birthing areas from May | to June 30. 
Application of this limitation to operation and mainte- 
nance of a developed project must be based on environ- 
mental analysis of the operational or production aspects. 
Exception, waiver, or modification of this limitation in 
any year may be approved in writing, including docu- 
mented supporting analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


To protect important raptor and/or sage and sharp-tailed 
grouse nesting habitat, activities or surface use wil! not be 
allowed from February | to July 31 within certain areas 
encompassed by the authorization. The same criteria 
apply to defined raptor and game bird winter concentra- 
tion areas from November 15 to April 30. 


Application of this limitation to operation and mainte- 
nance of a developed project must be based on environ- 
mental analysis of the operational or production aspects. 
Exception, waiver, or modification of this limitation in 
any year may be approved in writing, including docu- 
mented supporting analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


c. Noactivities or surface use will be allowed on that portion 
of the authorization area identified within (legal descrip- 
tion) for the purpose of protecting (for example, sage/ 
sharp-tailed grouse breeding grounds, and/or other spe- 
cies/activities) habitat. 

Exception, waiver, or modification of this limitation in 
any year may be approved in writing, including docu- 
mented supporting analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Portions of the authorized use area legally described as 
(legal description), are known or suspected to be essential 
habitat for (name) which is a threatened or endangered 
species. Prior to conducting any onsite activities, the 
lessee/permittee will be required to conduct inventories 
or studies in accordance with BLM and U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service guidelines to verify the presence or 
absence of this species. In the event that (name) occur- 
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rence is identified, the lessee/permittee will be required to 
modify operational plans to include the protection re- 
quirements of this species and its habitat (for example, 
seasonal use restrictions, occupancy limitations, facility 
design modifications). 


Guidance 


The WILDLIFE MITIGATION GUIDELINE is intended 
to provide two basic types of protection: seasonal restriction 
(2a and 2b) and prohibition of activities or surface use (2c). 
Item 2d is specific to situations involving threatened or 
endangered species. Legal descriptions will ultimately be 
required and should be measurable and legally definable. 
There are no minimum subdivision requirements at this time. 
The area delineated can and should be defined as necessary, 
based upon current biological data, prior to the time of 
processing an application and issuing the use authorization. 
The legal description must eventually become a part of the 
condition for approval of the permit, plan of development, 
and/or other use authorization. 


The seasonal ; ><:riction section identifies three example 
groups of species and delineates three similar time frame 
restrictions. The big game species including elk, moose, deer, 
antelope, and bighorn sheep, all require protection of crucial 
winter range between November 15 and April 30. Elk and 
bighorn sheep also require protection from disturbance from 
May | to June 30, when they typically occupy distinct calving 
and lambing areas. Raptors include eagles, accipiters, falcons 
(peregrine, prairie, and merlin), buteos (ferruginous and 
Swainson’s hawks), osprey, and burrowing owls. The raptors 
and sage and sharp-tailed grouse require nesting protection 
between February | and July 31. The same birds often require 
protection from disturbance from November 15 through April 
30 while they occupy winter concentration areas. 


Item 2c, the prohibition of activity or surface use, is 
intended for protection of specific wildlife habitat areas or 
values within the use area that cannot be protected by using 
seasonal restrictions. These areas or values must be factors 
that limit life-cycle activities (for example, sage grouse strut- 
ting grounds, known threatened and endangered species habi- 
tat). 


Exception, waiver, or modification of requirements devel- 
oped from this guideline must be based upon environmental 
analysis of proposals (for example, activity plans, plans of 
development, plans of operation, applications for permit to 
drill) and, if necessary, must allow for other mitigation to be 
applied on a site-specific basis. 


3. Cultural Resource Mitigation 
Guideline 


When a proposed discretionary land use has potential for 
affecting the characteristics which qualify a cultural property 
for the National Register of Historic Places (National Regis- 
ter), mitigation will be considered. In accordance with Sec- 
tion 106 of the Historic Preservation Act, procedures speci- 
fied in 36 CFR 800 will be used in consultation with the 
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Wyoming State Historic Preservation Officer in arriving at 
determinations regarding the need and type of mitigation to be 
required. 


Guidance 


The preferred strategy for treating potential adverse effects 
on cultural properties is “avoidance.” If avoidance involves 
project relocation, the new project area may also require 
cultural resource inventory. If avoidance is imprudent or 
unfeasible, appropriate mitigation may include excavation 
(data recovery), stabilization, monitoring, proteci.on barriers 
and signs, or other physical and administrative measures. 


Reports documenting results of cultural resource inven- 
tory, evaluation, and the establishment of mitigation alterna- 
tives (if necessary) shal! be writtea according ‘o standards 
contained in BLM Manuals, the cultural resource permit 
stipulations, and in other policy issued by the BLIM. These 
reports must provide sufficient information for Section 106 
consultation. Reports shall be reviewed for adequacy by the 
appropriate BLM cuitural resource specialist. {f cultural 
properties on, or eligible for, the National Register are located 
within these areas of potential impact and cannot be avoided, 
the Authorized Officer shall begin the Section 106 consulta- 
tion process in accordance with the Wyoming Protocol to the 
National Programmatic Agreement. 


Mitigation measures shall be implemented according to 
the mitigation plan approved by the BLM Authorized Officer. 
Such plans are usually prepared by the land use applicant 
according to BLM specifications. Mitigation plans will be 
reviewed as part of Section 106 consultation for National 
Register eligibie or listed properties. The extent and nature of 
recommended mitigation shail be commensurate with the 
significance of the cultural resource involved and the antici- 
pated extent of damage. Reasonable costs for mitigation will 
be bore by the land use applicant. Mitigation must be cost 
effective and realistic. It must consider project requirements 
and limitations, input from concerned parties, and be BLM 
approved or BLM formulated. 


Mitigation of paleontological and natural history sites will 
be treated on a case-by-case basis. Factors such as site 
significance, economics, safety, and project urgency must be 
taken into account when making a decision to mitigate. 
Authority to protect (through mitigation) such values is pro- 
vided for in FLPMA, Section 102(a)(8). When avoidance is 
not possible, appropriate mitigation may include excavation 
(data recovery), stabilization, monitoring, protection barriers 
and signs, or other physical and administrative protection 
measures. 


4. Special Resource Mitigation 
Guideline 


To protect (resource value), activities or surface use will 
not be allowed (that is, within a specific distance of the 
resource value or between date to date) in (legal description). 


Application of this limitation to operation and mainte- 
nance of a developed project must be based on environmental 
analysis of the operational or production aspects. 
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Exception, waiver. or modification of this limitation in any 
year may be approved in writing, including documented 
supporting analysis, by the Authorized Officer. 


Example Resource Categories (Select or identify category 
and specific resource value): 


a. Recreation areas. 

b. Special natural history or paleontological features. 
c. Special management areas. 

d. Sections of major rivers. 


e. Prior existing rights-of-way. 


f. Occupied dwell ngs. 
g. Other (specify). 
Guidance 


The SPECIAL RESOURCE MITIGATION GUIDELINE 
is intended for use only in site-specific situations where one oi 
the first three general mitigation guidelines will not ad- 
equately address the concern. The resource value, location, 
and specific restrictions must be clearly identified. A detailed 
plan addressing specific mitigation and special restrictions 
will be required prior to disturbance or development and will 
become a condition for approval of the permit, plan of devel- 
opment, or othe: use authorization. 


Exception, waiver, or modification of requirements devel- 
oped from this guideline must be based upon environmental 
analysis of propusals (for example, activity plans, plans of 
development, plans of operation, applications for permit to 
drill) and, if necessary, must allow for other mitigation to be 
applied on a site-specific basis. 


5. No Surface Occupancy Guideline 


No Surface Occupancy will be allowed on the following 
described lands (legal description) because of (resource value). 


Example Resource Categories (Select or identify category 
and specific resource value): 


a. Recreation Areas (for example, campgrounds, historic 
trails, national monuments). 


Major reservoirs/dams. 


c. Special management area (for example, known threat- 
ened or endangered species habitat, areas suitable for 
consideration for wild and scenic rivers designation). 


d. Other (specify). 


Guidance 


The NO SURFACE OCCUPANCY (NSO) MITIGATION 
GUIDELINE is intended for use only when other mitigation 
is determined insufficient to adequately protect the public 
interest and is the only alternative to “no development” or “no 
leasing.” The legal description and resource value of concern 
must be identified and be tied to an NSO lund use planning 
decision. 
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Waiver of, or exception(s) to, the NSO requirement will be 
subject to the same test used to initially justify its imposition. 
If, upon evaiuation of a site-specific proposal, it is found that 
less restrictive mitigation would adequately protect the public 
interest or value of concern, then a waiver or exception to the 
NSO requirement is possible. The record must show that 
because conditions or uses have changed, less restrictive 
requirements will protect the public interest. An environmen- 
tal analysis must be conducted and documented (for example, 
environmental assessment, environmental impact statement, 
etc., as necessary ) in order to provide the basis for a waiver or 
exception to an NSO planning decision. Modification of the 
NSO requirement will pertain only to refinement or correction 
of the location(s) to which it applied. If the waiver, exception, 
or modification is found to be consistent with the intent of the 
planning decision, it may be granted. If found inconsistent 
with the intent of the planning decision, a plan amendment 
would be required before the waiver, exception, or modifica- 
tion could be granted. 
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When considering the “no development” or “no leasing’ 
option, a rigorous test must be met and fully documented in the 
record. This test must be based upon stringent standards 
described in the land use planning document. Since rejection 
of all development rights is more severe than the most restric- 
tive mitigation requirement, the record must show that consid- 
eration was given to development subject to reasonable miti- 
gation, including “no surface occupancy.” The record must 
also show that other mitigation was determined to be insuffi- 
cient to adequately protect the public interest. A “no develop- 
ment” or “no leasing” decision should not be made solely 
because it appears that conventional methods of development 
would be unfeasible, especially where an NSO restriction may 
be acceptable to a potential permittee. In such cases, the 
potential permittee should have the opportunity to decide 
whether or not to go ahead with the proposal (or accept the use 
authorization), recognizing that an NSO restriction is in- 
volved. 
































APPENDIX 3 
GREEN RIVER LAND USE PLAN(S) OBJECTIVES AND ACTIONS 
APPLICABLE TO THE JMH PROJECT AREA ON BLM-ADMINISTERED PUBLIC LANDS 


_Objectives and Actions 











AIR-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) maintain and, where possible, enhance present air quality levels; 2) protect public health and 
safety and sensitive natural resources; and 3) within the scope of BLM’s authority, minimize emissions which may add to acid rain, cause 
violations of air quality standards, or reduce visibility. 


AIR-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Special requirements to alleviate air quality impacts will be identified on a case-by-case basis and 
included in use authorizations (including mineral leases). Special requirements would include limiting emissions and restricted spacing 
of project locations. Industrial plant facilities could be located where they minimize air quality impacts. 


AIR-3 BLM will continue to participate with other agencies in the collection of air quality data and air quality pollution analysis. 


AIR-4 Surface disturbing activities will be managed to prevent violation of air quality regulations. Construction and surface disturbing 
ivities will be desi l j ity i visibility i . 











CULTURAL AND 
PALEONTOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 


Cultural Resources 


(and associated 
historic sites) 





CULT-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) expand the opportunities for scientific study, and educational and interpretive uses of 
cultural and paleontological resources; 2) protect and preserve important cultural and paleontological resources and/or their historic 
record for future generations; and 3) resolve conflicts between cultural/paleontological resources and other resource uses. Of particular 
concem are significant sites of historic or prehistoric human habitation, sites demonstrating unique ethnic affiliation, places having 
traditional cultural significance to Native Americans, and vertebrate fossil localities. 


CULT-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Sites eligible for or listed on the National Register of Historic Places (NRHP) will be managed for 
their local, regional, and national significance, under the guidelines of the National Historic Preservation Act (especially sections 106 
and 110) and the Archeological Resources Protection Act (ARPA). These sites will be managed to ensure against adverse effects through 
proper mitigation, if disturbance or destruction is not avoidable. Management prescriptions for sites that are not eligible for the NRHP 
will be determined on a case-by-case basis accordiiig to values involved. 


CULT-3 The BLM will cooperate with the National Park Service in implementing the Qregon/Mormo 
Management Pian. 


CULT-4 Geophysical activities such as shotholes, blasting, and vibroseis locations could, generally, be allowed, provided they are at 
least 300 feet from the trail, do not occur directly on the trail, and a site specific analysis determines that visual intrusions and adverse 
effects will not occur. Trails are not available for use as industrial access roads. Blading of historic trails is not allowed unless necessary 


to protect life or property. 


CULT-S The area within % mile or the visual horizon (whichever is less) of any contributing trail segment will be an avoidance area 
for surface disturbing activities. 
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APPENDIX 3 (continued) 


Objectives and Actions 








Rock Art Sites 


Other Cultural Sites 
and Areas 








CULT-6 Motorized vehicles, such as those used for geophysical exploration, or large heavy vehicles such as buses used in recreational 
tours, or similar activities, could cross and drive down the trails, provided a site specific analysis determines that no adverse effects will 
occur. 


CULT-7 Management of historic roads and trails that are eligible for the NRHP but are not Congressionally designated will generally 
be the same as for designated trails including a % mile protective setback on either side of the trails. 


CULT-8 Geophysical activities such as shotholes, blasting, and vibroseis locations could, generally, be allowed, provided they are at 
least 300 feet from the trail, do not occur directly on the trail, and a site specific analysis determines that visual intrusions and adverse 
effects will not occur. 


CULT-9 No biading will be allowed on any historic trail unless necessary to protect life or property. Historic trails are not available 
for use as industrial access roads. 


CULT-10 Various Expansion Era (i.e., een ane Se SS Ge ee © SS Sere aie Management 
prescriptions similar to those in the Oregon/Mormon Pioneer National Hi: n: ent Plan will be applied, although the % mile 
protective setback might not always be applied. 


CULT-1! Significant rock art sites, and their surrounding viewsheds (within ‘2 mile) will be managed to protect their cultural and his- 
toric values. Surface disturbing activities and visual intrusions will be prohibited within these areas if they would adversely affect these val- 
ues. 





CULT-12 The vistas surrounding these significant rock art sites (i.e., the actual area that can be seen from the rock art sites, within 2 
mile), are avoidance areas for surface disturbing activities and visual intrusions. Most surface disturbing and other activities visible 
within these vistas will be prohibited if they would adversely affect rock art site values. Some activities within % mile of the rock art, but 
not visible from the rock art panels, may be allowed. Other kinds of activities, such as audible disturbances, may not be allowed if they would 
adversely affect the sacred Native American values at the rock art sites. 


CULT-13 All other rock art sites will be managed on a case-by-case basis according to resource values. 


CULT-14 Archeological data will be synthesized in the Greater Nitchie Gulch concentrated oil and gas development area, and the area 
will be managed with the objective of facilitacing surface disturbing or disrupting activities without sacrificing significant archeological 


values. 


CULT-15 The Tri-Territory Marker is an exclusion area and is closed to: 1) surface disturbing activities that could adversely affect 
it; and 2) exploration and development of locatable minerals. A withdrawal will be pursued. The site will be open for consideration 
of activities such as fencing, interpretive signs, or barriers to ensure protection of the area. 
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APPENDIX 3 (continued) 


Objectives and Actions _ 





Resources 








CULT-16 The Eden-Farson, Finley, Krmpotich, and Morgai archeological sites, and similar sites identified in the future, will be man- 
aged to preserve and record their archeological information and scientific values. Site interpretation for these areas would not be dev- 


eloped for public use. 


CULT-17 All known human burial sites will be protected regardless of their ethnic affiliation. Management of Native American burial 
sites will take into account recommendations from appropriate tribes. Data recovery will not be the preferred method for mitigation of adverse 
effects to any burial location. 


CULT-18 Other cultural sites would be managed on a case-by-case basis according to their resource values. 

CULT-19 Coordination and consultation with Native American tribes would be conducted to identify appropriate management prescriptions 
for areas significant to them for traditional cultural purposes. 

CULT-20 Exchanges for acquisition and cooperative agreements will be pursued to enhance management of cultural resources. 


CULT-21 Significant paleontological resources will be managed for their scientific and educational values and in accordance with 43 
CFR 3600, 43 CFR 3622, and 43 CFR 8365. 


CULT-22 Collecting of vertebrate fossils may be allowed with written authorization which may be issued only to an academic, scientific, 
governmental, or other qualified institution or individual. Collection of common invertebrate fossils and petrified wood for hobby 
purposes is allowed on public lands and is regulated under 43 CFR 3600, 43 CFR 3622, and 43 CFR 8365S. 


CULT-23 Surface disturbing activities that affect known vertebrate fossil localities will be considered in site specific analyses and 
potential adverse effects will be mitigated. 


CULT-24 The Steamboat Mountain and Boars Tusk- a nay ay Smee pet pamela, tr a a ce 








FIRE MANAGEMENT 








FIRE-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) use prescribed fire as a management tool to help meet multiple use resource management 
goals; and 2) provide cost-effective protection from wildfire to life, property, and resource values. 


FIRE-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Wildfire suppression will emphasize appropriate management response. Immediate control actions 
will be used only in cases of arson, direct threat to public safety, or a strong potential to threaten structural property. 


FIRE-3 Fire suppression actions will be based on achieving the most efficient control and allowing historical acres burned to increase. 
Activity plans will be developed for designated fire management areas defining specific parameters for all fire occurrence. 


FIRE-4 Ambient air quality standards will be maintained during prescribed fire operations. 
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APPENDIX 3 (continued) 


Objectives and Actions 








FIRE-5 Heavy equipment or actions that will cause surface disturbance will be used only after a site specific analysis has been performed 
and approved. Activities that cause surface disturbance will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 


FIRE-6 Use of chemical fire suppression agents is prohibited in rock art sites. Generally, use of chemical fire suppression agents is 
prohibited in special management areas, unless or until a wildland fire situation analysis is completed or activity plan for the special 
management areas identifies chemical suppression agents as an allowable use. 


FIRE-7 Wildfires occurring in forested areas will be appropriately suppressed in accord with resource values threatened, as determined 
on a case-by-case basis. 


FIRE-8 Wildfires occurring in or directly threatening a developed or active timber sale will receive priority suppression control action. 
Non-commercial timber stands may be included in prescribed fire activities. Standard management practices such as pile and broadcast 
burning may be permitted in all forested areas. Wildfires occurring in woodland areas would be suppressed as determined by resource values 
threatened on a case-by-case basis. 


FIRE-9 A site specific analysis will be prepared for sensitive areas such as special status plant species, cultural! sites, historic trails, and ACECs 
ine the ion activity that will be , : 





HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 
° MANAGEMENT 





HAZ-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) protect public and environmental health and safety on BLM-administered public lands; 2) 
comply with applicable federal and state laws; 3) prevent waste contamination due to any BLM-authorized actions; 4) minimize federal 
exposure to the liabilities associated with waste management on public lands; and 5) integrate hazardous materials and waste 
management policies and controls into all BLM programs. 


HAZ-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: For BLM-authorized activities that involve hazardous materials or their use, precautionary measures 
will be used to guard against releases or spills into the environment. If safety hazards are identified as a result of hazardous waste spills 
on BLM-administered public lands, the BLM would provide appropriate warnings to the public. 


HAZ-3 BLM-administered public land sites contaminated with hazardous wastes will be reported, secured, and cleaned up according 
to applicable federal and state regulations and contingency plans. Parties responsible for contamination will be liable for cleanup and 














LANDS-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) manage the public lands to support the goals and objectives of other resource programs; 
2) respond to public demand for land use authorizations; and 3) acquire administrative and public access where necessary. 


LANDS-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Disposal of public lands will be considered on a case-by-case basis. The preferred method of 
disposal will be land exchanges. 


APPENDIX 3 (continued) 


Objectives and Actions. 











LANDS-3 Acquisition of lands will be considered to facilitate various resource management objectives. The preferred method for 


acquisition will be through exchange. Land exchanges are considered discretionary and voluntary real estate transactions between 
parties involved. Consideration will be given for exchanges for State lands in special management areas such as WSAs and ACECs. 


LANDS-4 Pubiic lands will be made available throughout the planning area for rights-of-way, permits, and leases. 


LANDS-S The ROD and Federal Register notice for the RMP will meet the criteria for public notification for linear or site rights-of-way within 
floodplains as required by BLM Manual 7221, except for those associated with perennial streams. The BLM will solicit public comment 
on site facilities or major linear rights-of-way along perennial streams unless another agency (federal, state, or local) already had solicited 
such comments. 


LANDS-6 Areas designated as utility windows, rights-of-way concentration areas, and existing communication sites will be preferred 
locations for future grants. Five windows have been identified: 2 east-west, 3 north-south. Other areas will be considered for rights-of-way 
on a case-by-case basis. 


LANDS-7 Areas are designated for avoidance or exclusion to rights-of-way where these uses are incompatible with management of sensi- 
tive resources and/or would have unacceptable impacts. 


LANDS-S8 Withdrawals and classifications will be processed to protect important resource values. Withdrawals which no longer serve 
the purpose for which they were established will be revoked. Prior to revocation, withdrawn lands will be reviewed to determine if any 
other resource values require withdrawal protection. 


LANDS-9 Some locatable mineral decisions are deferred in the JMH core area. Additionally, determining where withdrawals from mineral 
location (i.e., filing of mining claims) and related mining activities will be pursued, is also deferred in the core area until completion of the 
activity plan. 

LANDS-10 Public water reserves will be terminated where no longer needed and acquired where the need exists. 


LANDS-11 No BLM-administered public lands within the planning area are available for agricultural entry under Desert Land Entry 
(43 CFR 2520) due to one or more of the following factors: unsuitable soils, salinity contributions into the Colorado River System, lack 
of water supplies, rugged topography, lack of access, small parcel size, and presence of sensitive resources. 


LANDS-12 Access to public lands will be provided throughout the planning area. Where necessary and consistent with ORV 
designations, access will be closed or restricted in specific areas to protect public health and safety, and to protect significant resource 


values. 














LVSTK-!1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: To: 1) improve forage production and ecological conditions for the benefit of livestock use, 
wildlife habitat, watershed, and riparian areas; 
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Objectives and Actions 











LVSTK-2 2) maintain, improve, or restore riparian habitat to enhance forage conditions, wildlife habitat, and stream quality; and 


LVSTK-3 3) achieve proper functioning condition or better on riparian areas (this is the first priority for vegetation management). 
Riparian objectives developed in the JMHCAP will be incorporated into AMPs for allotments in the Jack Morrow area. 


LVSTK-4 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Public lands will be made available for livestock grazing while considering the needs of other 
resources. 


LVSTK-S5 The kinds and seasons of livestock grazing use will continue to be licensed until monitoring, negotiation, consultation, or a 
change in resource conditions indicate that a modification is needed. The authorized active livestock use and existing forage reservations 
for wildlife and wild horses will be maintained. Historic levels and types of rangeland monitoring will continue and additional levels and 
types of monitoring or evaluation may be initiated, as necessary, to determine any need for forage allocation adjustment. 


LVSTK-6 Interdisciplinary monitoring studies will be conducted at a level sufficient to detect changes in grazing use, trend, and range 
conditions and to determine if vegetation objectives will be met for all affected resource values and uses (livestock grazing, wild horses, 


wildlife, watershed, etc.). 


LVSTK-7 Requests for conversions of kinds of livestock and changes in seasons of grazing use will be considered on a case-by-case basis 
through an environmental analysis. Such changes will be consistent with wildlife, wild horse, watershed, and riparian objectives. Special 
Status plant species and vegetation objectives must be considered before allowing livestock conversions, and all conversions will be 
consistent with available forage. 

LVSTK-8 All developed and some semi-developed recreation areas are closed to livestock grazing and will be fenced to reduce conflicts 
between uses. 


LVSTK-9 Authorized grazing preference may be reduced in areas with excessive soil erosion and poor range condition, if allotment 
evaluation warrants such a change, or to provide forage for wildlife, wild horse, and recreational uses. 


LVSTK-10 All AMPs will incorporate desired plant community objectives and riparian objectives where such resources exist. Grazing 
systems will be designed to maintain or improve plant diversity and will be implemented on all I category allotmenis. 


LVSTK-11 Allotments have been placed in one of three selective management categories, identified as improve (I), maintain (M), or custodial 
(C) based on criteria found in Appendix 9-4 of the Green River RMP. 


LVSTK-12 AMPs will be developed or existing ones modified. Priority for AMP development and modification is I, M, and then C category 
aliotments. All AMPs would incorporate riparian and desired plant community objectives. Riparian objectives would be developed for C 
category allotments where riparian values exist. 
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LIVESTOCK GRAZING 
MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 


LVSTK-13 Site specific analyses will be conducted where necessary to help determine how to alleviate conflicts between wildlife use, 
livestock grazing, and development activities. 


LVSTK-14 Range improvements will be directed at resolving or reducing resource concerns, improvement of wetland/riparian areas, 
and overall improvement of vegetation/ground cover (see Vegetation section). Vegetation manipulation projects would be designed to 
meet CAP objectives. 


LVSTK-15 Water sources may be developed in crucial wildlife winter ranges only when consistent with wildlife habitat needs. Such 
sources will be designed to benefit livestock, wild horses, and wildlife. 


LVSTK-16 Alternative water supplies or facilities for livestock may be provided to relieve livestock grazing pressure along stream bottoms 
and improve livestock distribution. 


LVSTK-17 Construction of fences may be considered to meet management objectives. Fence construction in big game use areas and 
known migration routes will require site specific analysis. Fences on public lands will be removed, modified, or reconstructed if 
documented wildlife or wild horse conflicts occur. Introduction of herder control will be encouraged as an alternative to fencing. 


LYVSTK-18 All constructed fences will follow construction standards and design (BLM Manual 1740) and will be located and designed to 
not impede wild horse movement. 


LVSTK-19 Combining and splitting allotments will be considered when such action will help meet RMP objectives. Combining and 
splitting allotments would be considered if it would help meet resource management objectives. 


LVSTK-20 Noxious weed infestations will be controlled through livestock management or by environmentally acceptable mechanical, 
chemical, or biological means. BLM will cooperate and coordinate with County weed and pest districts. 


LVSTK-21 Cooperative allotment management plans prepared in coordination with other agencies would be consistent with the approved 
Green River RMP. 


LVSTK-22 Salt or mineral supplements for livestock are prohibited within 500 feet of water, wetlands, or riparian areas unless analysis 
shows that watershed, riparian, and wildlife objectives and values would not be adversely affected. Salt or mineral supplements are 
bited on areas inhabited b status t or other sensitive areas. 








MINERALS 
MANAGEMENT 
Leasable Minerals 





MINS-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: The objective for management of the BLM-administered Federal minerals is to maintain or 
enhance opportunities for mineral exploration and development, while protecting other resource values. The objective for management 
of oil and gas resources is to provide for leasing, exploration, and development of oil and gas, while protecting other values. 
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MINERALS 
MANAGEMENT 
Oil and Gas 














MINS-2 Public lands within the checkerboard area are open to mineral leasing and development (to promote mineral resource recovery) 
with appropriate mitigation measures to be applied on a case-by-case basis. 


MINS-3 WSAs are closed to leasing in accordance with wilderness Interim Management requirements and this closure is not subject to a land 
use planning decision (nondiscretionary closure). 


MINS-4 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: BLM-administered public lands not s-ecifically closed are open to consideration of oil and gas 
leasing. The remainder of the public lands in the planning area are open to consideration for oil and gas leasing with appropriate 
mitigation measures. 


MINS-5 Leasing decisions on about 85,000 acres in this area are deferred until completion of the activity plan. 


MINS-7 Where maximum protection of resources is necessary, a No Surface Occupancy requirement will be imposed. Additional areas 
may be identified through site specific environmental analysis and activity planning. 


MINS-S8 Timing limitations (seasonal restrictions) will be applied when activities occur during crucial periods or would adversely affect 
crucial or sensitive resources. Such resources include, but are not limited to, soils during wet and muddy periods, crucial wildlife seasonal 
use areas, and raptor nesting areas. Exceptions to seasonal restrictions may be granted. 


MINS-9 Where controlled use or restrictions on specific activities are needed but do not necessarily exclude activities, controlled surface 
use or surface disturbance restrictions will be designed to protect those resources. These restrictions will be placed on areas where 
resources could be avoided or adverse effects could be mitigated. 


MINS-10 Development actions will be analyzed on a case-by-case basis to identify mitigation needs to meet RMP objectives, provide for 
resource protection, and provide for logical development. Limitations on the amount, sequence, timing, or level of development may 
occur. This may result in transportation planning and in limitations in the number of roads and drill pads, or deferring development in some 


* areas until other areas have been restored to previous uses. 


MINS-11 Geothermal resources are open to leasing consideration in areas that are open to oil and gas leasine consideration. Areas 
closed to oil and gas leasing are also closed to geothermal leasing. 


MINS-12 Exploration and development of geothermal resources are subject to application of mitigation requirements for surface 
disturbing activities and other activities in the same manner as they are applied to oil and gas exploration and development activities. 
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MINERALS 
MANAGEMENT 
Coal 





MINS-13 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: The objective for management of the federal coal resources in the planning area is to provide 
for both short- and long-range development of federal coal, in an orderly and timely manner, consistent with the policies of the federal 
coal management program, environmental integrity, national energy needs, and related demands. 


MINS-14 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: With appropriate limitations and mitigation requirements for the protection of other resource 
values, all BLM-administered public lands and Federal coal lands in the Green River planning area, except for those lands identified 
as closed, are open to coal resource inventory and exploration to help identify coal resources and their development potential. 


MINS-15 About 44,990 acres of Federal coal lands within the Coal Development Potential Area would be open to further consideration for 
coal leasing and development with appropriate and necessary conditions and requirements for protection of other land and resource values 
and uses. 


MINS-16 About 218,420 acres of Federal coal lands would be closed to coal exploration and sodium prospecting. 


MINS-17 The Coal Occurrence and Development Potential area is subject to continued field investigations, studies, and evaluations to 
determine if certain methods of coal mining can occur without having a significant long-term impact on wildlife, cultural, and watershed 
resources, in general, and on threatened and endangered plant and animal species and their essential habitats. 


MINS-18 Big game crucial winter ranges and birthing areas are open to further consideration for federal coal leasing and development 
with a provision for maintaining a balance between coal leasing and development, and adequate crucial winter range and birthing area 
habitats to prevent significant adverse impacts to important big game species. This will be accomplished through controlled timing and 
sequencing of Federal coal leasing and development in these areas. Satisfactory abandonment and adequate reclamation of mined lands 
in big game crucial winter ranges and birthing areas will be required before additional Federal coal leasing and development is initiated in 
these same crucial winter ranges and birthing areas. 


MINS-19 For the protection of important rock art sites, other important cultural resource values, and important geologic and ecologic 
features, Federal coal lands with these important values are open to consideration for further leasing and development by subsurface 
mining methods only. Any Federal coal leasing and development on these lands will include a no surface occupancy requirement for any 
related ancillary facilities, and surface disturbing activities will be prohibited. 


MINS-20 In general, cultural sites on Federal coal lands are avoidance areas for surface disturbing activities. As avoidance areas, 
cultural sites are open to consideration for coal leasing and development with appropriate measures to protect these resources. Surface 
disturbing activities associated with such actions as surface coal mining methods, exploration drilling, construction and location of ancillary 
facilities, roads and other types of rights-of-way, etc., will be avoided, if possible. In cases where it is not possible to avoid these areas, 
intensive mitigation of the surface disturbing activities (primarily excavation and other data recovery measures) will be emphasized. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Competitive Federal Coal 
Areas With Surface Mining 








MINS-21 - If necessary, appropriate buffer zones will be established to protect sites that are listed or eligible for listing on the NRHP. 
Data recovery measures will be implemented in the context of an NRHP district, if appropriate, to maximize efficiency of data 
recovery efforts. 


MINS-22 Grouse nesting areas (sage or sharptail grouse) are open to consideration for Federal coal leasing and development, with 
certain requirements. Exploration activities and ancillary facilities will be allowed with tie following requirement: 


MINS-23 -If an occupied grouse nest may be adversely affected by coal mining and related surface disturbing activities, surface uses 
and activities will be delayed in the area of influence for the nest until nesting is completed. 


MINS-24 Active grouse leks (sage and sharptail grouse) and the area within a % mile radius of active leks are avoidance areas for 
surface disturbing activities and are open to consideration for Federal coal leasing and development with the following requirements: 


MINS-25 -Surface disturbing activities associated with such actions as surface coal mining methods, exploration drilling, construction 
of roads and other types of rights-of-way, etc., will be avoided in these areas, if possible. In cases where it is not possible to 
avoid these areas, intensive mitigation of the surface disturbing activities will be emphasized. 


MINS-26 -Permanent and high profile structures, such as buildings, overhead powerlines, other types of ancillary facilities, etc., are 
prohibited in these areas. 
MINS-27 -During the grouse mating season, surface uses and activities are prohibited between the hours of 6:00 p.m. and 9:00 a.m., 


within a % mile radius of active leks (i.e., those leks occupied by mating birds). 


MINS-28 Wetland and riparian areas on Federal coal lands are avoidance areas for surface disturbing activities and are open to 
consideration for coal leasing and development with the following requirements: 


MINS-29 -Surface disturbing activities associated with such actic .s as surface coal mining methods, exploration drilling, construction 
of ancillary facilities, roads and other types of rights-of-way, etc., will be avoided in these areas, if possible. In cases where 
it is not possible to avoid these areas, intensive mitigation of the surface disturbing activities will be required. 


MINS-30 BLM-administered public land surface overlaying state-owned coal are open to further consideration for coal development 
with appropriate and necessary conditions and requirements for protection of the public land surface and surface resource values and 
uses, including big game crucial winter range, grouse leks, cultural values, geologic features, and rights-of-way (about 640 acres). 
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Other Leasables 


Mineral Materials 


Locatable Minerals 








MINS-31 -These lands are subject to continued field investigations, studies, and evaluations to determine if certain methods of coal 
mining can occur without having a significant long-term impact on wildlife, in general, and on threatened and 
endangered plant and animal species and their essential habitats. 


MINS-32 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Leasing will be considered on a case-by-case basis and is subject to appropriate mitigation. 


MINS-33 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: The objective for management of saleable minerals (mineral materials, e.g., sand, gravel)) is 
to provide mineral materials in convenient locations for users while protecting other resources. 


MINS-34 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Most of the planning area is open to consideration of mineral material sales and activity except 
for areas where such activity would cause unacceptable impacts. Areas closed are listed in Table | 1 of the Green River RMP (USDI 1997). 


MINS-35 As sale areas, community pits, and localized common use areas become established to provide for sales of mineral materials, 
such as moss rock and sand, their use and management will be in conformance with other resource objectives. Adequate mine and 
reclamation plans for use areas will be developed. Requests from users for mineral material will be evaluated on a case-by-case basis. 


MINS-36 Establishment of mineral material sites will be evaluated on a case-by-case basis. 


MINS-37 No topsoil sale areas will be established. 


MINS-38 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: The objective for management of locatabie minerals is to provide opportunities to explore, 
locate, and develop mining claims while protecting other resource values. 


MINS-39 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: With the exception of lands withdrawn from mineral location, the planning area is open to filing 
of mining claims and exploration for and development of locatable minerals. 


MINS-40 The mineral classification withdrawals in the RMP planning area (phosphate, coal, oil shale) will be revoked. In some areas, 
these classification withdrawals will remain in effect until replaced with an appropriate withdrawal for other, appropriate purposes (see 
Special Management Area section). Other withdrawals from mineral location will be pursued to provide protection to important 
resource value. 
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MINS-41 Surface disturbing activities on mining claims require a notice submitted to BLM for a cumulative surface disturbance of 5 acres 
or less and a plan of operations for disturbances of more than 5 acres. In ACECs, WSAs, potential additions to the Wild and Scenic River 
System, and areas closed to ORV use, a plan of operations will be required for any surface disturbing activities, regardless of acreage involved. 


MINS-42 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To provide opportunity for exploration of mineral resources and collection of geophysical data, 
while protecting other resource values. 


MINS-43 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Mest of the planning area is open to consideration of geophysical activities except where off-road 
vehicle use or explosive charges would cause unacceptable impacts. NOTE: Boars Tusk, Crookston Ranch, Oregon Trail, White Mountain 
Petroglyphs are closed. 


MINS-44 Geophysical activities will generally be required to conform to the ORV designations and ORV management prescriptions 
(see Off-Road Vehicle Management). However, geophysical exploration has been and will continue to be routinely granted site specific 
authorization for off-road vehicle use subject to appropriate limitations to protect various resources identified during analysis of proposed 
actions. Geophysical Notices of Intent will continue to be evaluated on a case-by-case basis, and all authorizations will be issued with 
appropriate analysis and mitigation requirements. 

MINS-45 Geophysical travel through developed and semi-developed recreation sites is restricted to existing roads and trails. 
MINS-46 Geophysical activities will be restricted or prohibited within % mile or visual horizon of historic trails (whichever is closer) 


to protect trail integrity. Vehicles used for geophysical exploration or similar activities could be allowed to cross and drive down 
historic trails, provided a site specific analysis determines that no adverse effects would occur. 


Generally, shotholes and vibroseis activity will be restricted or disallowed within 300 feet of historic and recreational trails; 
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ORV MANAGEMENT 








ORV-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To provide opportunity for off-road vehicle use in conformance with other resource management 
objectives. 
ORV-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: In areas designated as either limited" to designated roads and trails or "limited" to existing roads 


and trails for off-road vehicle use, motorized vehicles must stay on designated or existing roads and trails, unless allowed an exception 
by the authorized officer. This limitation applies to all activities involving motorized vehicles. Except for areas that are closed to off-road 


‘vehicle travel, some types of off-road motor vehicle use may be allowed by the authorized officer provided resource damage does not occur. 


ORV-3 The existing open area in the Killpecker Sand Dunes would remain open. No new open areas would be established (see specific ACEC 
write-up). 
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ORV-4 Approximately 119,890 acres are closed to off-road vehicle use to protect naturalness and outstanding opportunities for solitude, 
or primitive and unconfined recreation (i.e.. WSAs). Where necessary, areas would be closed to ORV travel to protect other resource values 
and public health and safety in the areas. 


ORV-S Vehicular travel in crucial and important wildlife habitats and during crucial and important periods will be restricted seasonally, 
as necessary (strutting grounds, spawning beds, big game ranges, calving/fawning periods, etc.). 


ORV-6 Vehicular travel is restricted to designated roads in sensitive watersheds and in cultural site management areas. 


ORV-7 Generally, over-the-snow vehicle use is subject to the ORV prescriptions unless a site specific analysis determines that exceptions 
can be allowed. 


ORV-8 ORV implementation plans will be prepared, as necessary, and will reflect the ORV designations made in the Green River RMP. ORV 
implementation planning will also be a part of comprehensive activity planning efforts. 





RECREATION RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 








REC-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) ensure the continued availability of outdoor recreational opportunities sought by the public 
while protecting other resources; 2) meet legal requirements for the health and safety of visitors; and 3) mitigate conflicts between 
recreation and other types of resource uses. Information provided by the Recreation Opportunity Spectrum will aid in identifying the types 
of recreation uses occurring on public lands. 


REC-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Most public lands in the planning area are open to consideration of all individual, commercial, and 
competitive outdoor recreation uses. 


REC-3 The Oregon Buttes, Honeycomb Buttes, and Steamboat Mountain arez., will be managed to assure their continuing value for 
recreational opportunities. Recreation area management plans will be prepared for these areas if necessary. 


REC-~4 Developed recreation sites will be managed to assure public health and safety. Undeveloped recreation sites and other recreation 
use areas will be managed with priority consideration for air quality, cultural resources, watershed protection, wildlife values, and 
public health and safety. 


REC-5 The Continental Divide National Scenic Trail is designated a special recreation management area (SRMA) to place management 
emphasis on enhancing recreation opportunities and to focus management on areas with high recreation values or areas where there 
are conflicts between recreation and other uses. The former SRMA designations (Killpecker Sand Dunes and Oregon and Mormon 
Pioneer National Historic Trails) are retained. The management plan for the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer Trails will be implemented. 
Management plans for the Sand Dunes and the Continental Divide National Scenic Trail will be developed. 


REC-6 The remainder of the project area will be managed as an extensive recreation management area (ERMA). 
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RECREATION RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 
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REC-7 A 14-day camping limit is established on all BLM-administered public lands. 


REC-8 Special recreation permits will be considered on a case-by-case basis. Appropriate mitigation will be included in special recreation 
permits, commercial recreation uses, and major competitive recreation events to provide resource protection and public safety. 


REC-9 Suitable wild horse herd viewing area(s) may be developed to enhance public viewing of horses. Viewing areas plus a 2 mile 
distance surrounding them are closed to long-term or permanent intrusions and surface disturbing activities that cuuld interfere with 
opportunities to view horses (e.g., structures, mineral activities, powerlines, roads, etc.). Short-term intrusions within the 2 mile distance 
and actions that will blend with the landscape or will benefit the intent of the wild horse herd viewing areas will be considered on a case- 
by-case basis. 


REC-10 Dispersed camping is prohibited near water sources in designated areas where it is necessary to protect water quality and 
wildlife and livestock watering areas. Camping in other riparian areas is allowed within 200 feet of water. Areas will be closed to 


camping if resource damage occurs. 


REC-11 Development of permanent recreation sites and facilities in undeveloped recreation use areas will be considered, provided 
proper mitigation and exceptions to Executive Order 11988 apply. The area within 500 feet of riparian areas and floodplains is an 
avoidance area for recreation site facilities. Exceptions may be considered following a site specific analysis. Adverse impacts to riparian 
areas and water quality is prohibited. Water sources at undeveloped recreation sites will be monitored. If the water is not potable, signs will 
be posted. 


REC-12 Vegetation buffer strips will be maintained between developed recreational facilities and surface water. 


REC-13 Recreation site development projects and access routes along intensively used streams and reservoirs will be managed to 
maintain or improve wetland habitat conditions. 


REC-14 Surface disturbing activities are prohibited within 4 mile of recreation sites unless such activities are determined to be 
compatible with or are done for meeting recreation objectives for the area. Generally, such activities (e.g., those associated with mineral 
development, roads, pipelines, powerlines, etc.) will be designed to avoid these areas. These areas would be open to development of 
recreation site facilities. An approved plan will be required prior to the site disturbance. 


REC-15 The natural values of Boars Tusk will be protected. Surface occupancy and surface disturbing activities are prohibited in this 
area, unless such activity would enhance management of these geologic features. A recreation project plan and an interpretive prospectus 
will be developed for the Boars Tusk. 
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Resource Objectives and Actions 
RECREATION RESOURCE | REC-16 Two backcountry byways are designated (in the JMH area) and will include consideration for mountain bike use. They are 
MANAGEMENT Tri-Territory Loop and Red Desert. Brochures and interpretive signs will be prepared to inform users. Additional travel routes that meet 
(continued) the criteria will be considered for designation as backcountry byways on a case-by-case basis. 


REC-17 Mountain bike trail opportunities will be explored. 


REC-18 The Sweetwater River will be managed for recreation values. Recreation area management plans will be developed, where 





necessary. 

REC-19 Posting information and directional signs will be necessary in some areas. The Green River RMP establishes various types of 

resource designations, and sign posting will be provided to promote visitor use of the various areas consistent with management objectives. 

SPECIAL STATUS PLANT | SSP-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) maintain or enhance essential and important habitat and prevent destruction or loss of the 

SPECIES species’ communities and important habitat; 2) provide opportunities for enhancing or expanding the habitat; and 3) prevent the need 

MANAGEMENT for listing these species as threatened or endangered. 
(Also refer to section on 

Special Designation 
Management Areas) 


SSP-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Any management actions on potential habitat of special status plant species communities on federal 
land or on split estate lands (i.e., non-federal land surface ownership with BLM-administered federal minerals ownership) will require 
searches for the plant species prior to project or activity implementation to determine the locations of special status plant species and 
essential and/or important habitats. Special status plant populations are closed to activities that could adversely affect these species and 
their habitat. Management requirements in habitat areas may include prohibiting or limiting motorized vehicle use, surface uses, and 
explosive charges or any other surface disturbing or disruptive activity that may cause adverse effects to the plants. 


SSP-3 Known locations of special status plant species communities will be protected and closed to: 
---1) surface disturbing activities or any disruptive activity that could adversely affect the plants or their habitat; 
---2) the location of new mining claims (withdrawal from mineral location and entry under the land laws will be pursued); 
---3) mineral material sales; 


---4) all off-road vehicular use, including those vehicles used for geophysical exploration activities, surveying, etc.; and 
---5) the use of explosives and blasting. 


SSP-4 Locations of special status plant species are open to consideration for mineral leasing with a no surface occupancy requirement. 
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SPECIAL STATUS PLANT 
SPECIES 
MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 


SSP-5 On essential and important special status plant species habitat, all fire suppression activities are limited to existing roads and 
trails. A site specific analysis will be prepared for all fire management activities (e.g., prescribed fires, fire suppression) around special 
status plant species sites to determine the appropriate fire management response. 


SSP-6 Should new special status plant species be identified, they will be managed under the same prescriptions described above for the 
known species. This may result as new information about vegetation types and communities is acquired. 


SSP-7 Known locations cf special status species will be evaluated on a case-by-case basis to determine if they meet the relevance and 
importance criteria to be considered for ACEC designation. If appropriate, such locations will be proposed for ACEC designation (see 
the section on Special Designation Management Areas). 


SSP-8 Management prescriptions for threatened and endangered species and proposed threatened and endangered species will be 
developed on a case-by-case basis in consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 








VEGETATION 
MANAGEMENT 








VEG-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) maintain or enhance vegetation community health, composition, ard diversity to meet 
watershed, wild horse, wildlife, and livestock grazing resource management objectives; and 2) provide for plant diversity (desired piant 
communities). 


VEG-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Riparian habitat will be maintained, improved, or restored to provide wildlife and fish habitat, 
improve water quality, and enhance forage conditions. Where possible, acquisition of additional riparian area acreage will be pursued 
to enhance riparian area management. 

VEG-3 The minimum management goal for riparian areas is to achieve proper functioning condition. This is considered the first 
priority for vegetation management. Desired plant communities must meet the criteria for proper functioning condition. 

VEG-4 Desired plant community objectives for upland and riparian areas will be established for the planning area through individual 
site specific activity and implementation planning and as updated ecological site inventory data become available. All activity and 


implementation plans will incorporate desired plant community objectives. Native plant communities are the preferred species identified 
when establishing desired plant community objectives. 


VEG-5 Mechanical, biological, chemical, and prescribed fire would be the methods utilized to treat vegetation. 


VEG-6 Prescribed fire will generally be the preferred method of vegetation manipulation to convert stands of brush to grasslands and 
to promote regeneration of aspen stands and/or shrub species. Low intensity bums during periods of high soil moisture will be the 
preferred methods/times in mountain shrub communities. 


VEG-7 Prescribed fire will be restricted in areas with surface coal or other fossil fuel outcrops. 
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VEGETATION 
MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 





VEG-8 Prescribed burns generally will be conducted in areas having greater than 35 percent sagebrush composition, 20 percent desirable 
grass composition, and greater than 10 inches of precipitation. 


VEG-9 All treated areas will be rested a minimum of 2 growing seasons from livestock grazing. Burn areas will be fenced from livestock and 
big game animals if necessary. 


VEG-10 Vegetation manipulation projects will be conducted to reach multiple use objectives and will involve site specific environmental 
analysis and coordination. 


VEG-11 All vegetation manipulation projects will involve site specific environmental analysis; coordination with affected livestock operators 
and the WGFD; and will include multiple use objectives for resource uses including livestock grazing, wildlife, recreation, and watershed. 


VEG-12 Vegetation treatments will be designed to be compatible with special status plant species. For example, spraying, burning, 
mechanical disturbances, etc. will not be allowed to adversely affect these plant species. 


VEG-13 Vegetation treatment projects will be designed to protect water quality and dissipate erosion. This generally means 
accomplishing vegetation treatments in a mosaic pattern and leaving sufficient untreated vegetation to buffer riparian areas and intermittent 
and ephemeral drainages from erosion. Specific treatment designs for erosion control will be determined on a case-by-case basis. 


VEG-14 All vegetation treatments will be designed on a case-by-case basis and will be irregular in shape for edge effect, cover, and visual 
esthetics. 


VEG-15 Treatments in riparian and adjacent upland areas would be designed site specifically to ensure excessive sedimentation along streams 
would not occur. 


VEG-16 Vegetation buffer strips would be provided along streams to control sedimeniation. Generally, vegetation buffer strips 100° wide 
would be left intact adjacent to perennial streams. 


VEG-17 No more than 50% of the vegetation cover would be removed from the inner gorge of intermittent and ephemeral drainages to protect 
watershed values. 


VEG-18 Herbicide loading sites would not be located closer than 500’ to live water, floodplains, riparian areas, and all special status plant 





a! ions: Riparian habitat in proper functioning condition is the minimum acceptable status 
or level within the Green River Resource Ares. Under this RMP, 75 percent of the riparian areas should, within 10 years, have activity 


and implementation plans in various states of implementation that will allow riparian areas to achieve or maintain proper functioning 
condition. 
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Condition of an area. 


VEG-20 Site specific activity and implementation plans will be used to identify methods to achieve or maintain proper functioning condition 
in riparian areas. 


VEG-21 Methods applied where grazing occurs include (but are not limited to) fencing, establishment of pastures and exclosures, off-site 
water development, off-site salt or mineral supplement placement, timing and seasons of use, establishment of allowable use levels for key 
riparian species, herding, grazing systems, etc. Methods applied where surface disturbing activities occur include (but are not limited to) 
distance restrictions, timing constraints, sediment containment and control design, and reclamation practices. 


VEG-22 The next step beyond basic proper functioning condition of riparian areas is the achievement of desired plant communities. Desired 
plant community objectives will be developed on riparian areas based on any of several different methods, including Ecological Site 
Inventory, comparison areas (comparison areas would have similar soils, aspect, vegetation, and precipitation), and estimating the structural 
component that can be achieved in the short term. 


VEG-23 While the desired plant community establishes objectives for the riparian area or upland plant community, the Desired Future 
Condition establishes goals for entire watersheds (or larger blocks of land) involving all activities and resources. Achieving proper 
functioning condition and a desired plant community are integral steps in the process of establishing and achieving the Desired Future 











VISUAL RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 





VRM-|1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) maintain or improve scenic values and visual quality; and 2) establish priorities for 
managing the visual resources in conjunction with other resource values. 


VRM-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Visual resource classes will be retained or modified to enhance other resource objectives such as those 
for cultural resource and recreation management, wild horse viewing, and special management areas. 


VRM-3 Projects and facilities will be designed to meet the objectives of the established visual classifications and appropriate mitigation 
will be included. Facilities (either in place or new), including linear rights-of-way, etc., must be screened, painted, or designed to blend with 
the surrounding landscape. 


VRM-4 All surface disturbing actions, regardless of the visual resource management class, are required to be mitigated to reduce visual 
impacts. This will be achieved by designing and locating the disturbances in a manner that most closely meets the minimum degree of 
contrast acceptable for the visual resource management class. 


VRM-5 Management actions on public lands with a Class II visual resource management classification must be designed to blend into 
and retain the existing character of the natural landscape. 


VRM-6 Management actions on public lands with a Class 1II visual resource management classification must be designed to partially 
retain the existing character of the landscape. 
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VRM-7 Management actions on public lands with a Class IV visual resource management classification could result in major 
modification of the character of the landscape. 


VRM-8 Manager-ent actions in areas classified as rehabilitation areas will be designed to reclaim and improve visual resource values 
to achieve a higher classification. 


VRM-9 The scenic values along Highway 28 within Fremont County will be protected. All proposed lands actions and other activities 
within view of the highway will be evaluated for impacts and will require mitigation to protect the scenic and historic values of this area. 
Class II visual resource management classifications on public lands will be retained. 


VRM-10 The public lands along all other major highways in the planning area will be managed under their respective visual resource 
management classifications. 


VRM-!1 Suitable wild horse herd viewing area(s) may be developed to enhance public viewing of horses. Viewing areas plus a 2 mile 
distance surrounding them will be closed to long-term or permanent intrusions and surface disturbing activities that could interfere with 
opportunities to view horses (e.g., structures, mineral activities, powerlines, roads, etc.). Short-term intrusions that will blend with the 


landscape or will benefit the intent of the wild horse herd viewing areas will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 





WATERSHED/SOILS 
MANAGEMENT 








WATER-! MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: To: 1) stabilize and conserve soils; 2) increase vegetative production; 3) maintain or improve 
surface and groundwater quality; and 4) protect, maintain, or improve wetlands, floodplains, and riparian areas. 


WATER-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Land uses and surface disturbing activities will be designed to reduce erosion and to maintain 


or improve water quality. Management in damaged wetland and riparian areas will be directed toward restoration to pre-disturbance 
conditions. Practices to carry out these actions may include ensuring that construction of stream crossings occurs during normal stream flows, 


not during high or peak flows when additional sediment from construction could be swept in the stream; and ensuring water discharges meet 
appropriate standards. Streambank erosion and channel incisiou are of particular concern as either would result in unacceptable losses of 
riparian habitat. Accelerated surface erosion will impact riparian habitat adversely and reduce productivity in uplands. 
WATER-3 Management in the planning area will emphasize: 
-reduction of sediment, phosphate, and salinity load in drainages where possible. Measures listed in Appendix 5-1 of the 
Green River RMP will be applied, as necessary. Guidelines described in the Wyoming Water Quality Rules and Regulations 
will also be applied, as necessary (Wyoming 1989); 


WATER-4 -maintaining and improving drainage channel stability; and 


WATER-S -restoring damaged wetland areas. Exclosures will be designed to allow ample water for livestock and allow minimum 
impediments to big game migration. 
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WATER-6 Areas where the soils are highly erodible or difficult to reclaim will receive increased attention, and are avoidance areas for 
surface disturbing activities. Surface disturbing activities could be allowed in these areas if site specific analysis determines that soil 
degradation will not occur and that water quality will not be adversely affected. When applicable, an erosion control plan will be prepared 
as part of the site specific analysis process for activity and implementation planning. Rehabilitation plans will be developed and 
implemented for disturbed areas, as needed. 


WATER-? Activity and implementation plans will be designed with measures to reduce phosphate loading to Fontenelle and Flaming 
Gorge Reservoirs and the Green River. 


WATER-8 BLM will participate with federal and local government agencies and the Colorado River Salinity Control Forum to develop and 
implement salinity control plans. 


WATER-9 BLM will participate with federal and local govermment agencies to develop and implement phosphate reduction plans in 
tributaries to Fontenelle Reservoir and Flaming Gorge Reservoir. 
WATER- 10 Site specific activity and implementation plans (to reduce erosion and sediment yield, promote ground cover, enhance water 


quality) will be prepared for areas where needed. These areas include but are not limited to Cedar Mountain and Sage Creek/Currant Creek. 
The Red Creek watershed plan will continue to be implemented, as appropriate. 


WATER-|! Activity and implementation plans for other land and resource uses and areas will include general watershed management 
directives and will incorporate sediment reduction and water quality improvement objectives. 


WATER-12 Wetlands and floodplains within the planning area will be managed in accordance with Executive Orders 11988 and 11990. 


WATER-13 Surface disturbing and construction activities (e.g., mineral exploration and development activities, pipelines, powerlines, 
roads, recreation sites, fences, wells, etc.) that could adversely affect water quality and wetland and riparian habitat, will avoid the area 
within 500 feet of or on 100-year floodplains, wetlands, or perennial streams and within 100 feet of the edge of the inner gorge of 
intermittent and large ephemeral drainages. Proposals for linear crossings in these areas will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 
Activities could be allowed if a site specific analysis determines that no adverse impacts will occur to floodplains, wetlands, perenniai streams, 
or water quality, and a plan to mitigate impacts to water quality is approved. 


WATER-14 The 100-year floodplains, wetlands, and riparian areas are closed to any new permanent facilities (e.g., storage tanks, 
structure pits, etc.). Proposals for linear crossings in these areas will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 
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WATER-15 Practices, determined on a case-by-case basis, will be implemented as needed to protect groundwater and prevent soil 
contamination. Such practices could include lining of reserve, prodvction, and other types of pits and will include alternate locations for 
plants, mill sites, ponds, and sewage lagoons where soils are highly permeable. Areas within 500’ of or on 100-year floodpiains, wetlands, 
Or perennial streams, and within 100’ of the inner gorge of intermittent and large ephemeral drainages would be avoidance areas for surface 
disturbing activities. Linear crossings would be considered on a case-by-case basis. 


WATER-16 Aquifer recharge areas will be managed to protect groundwater quality and to ensure continued ability for recharging 
aquifers. Protection will be provided by limiting road density and surface occupancy to maintain a healthy recharge area. Vegetative cover 
and geologic soil condition that are conducive to groundwater recharge will be maintained. 

WATER-17 BLM will cooperate with the State of Wyoming on (he Wyoming State 208 water quality plan, and will coordinate the 
development of water quality plans consistent with BLM programs and i: :ecommendations and decisions. Water quality will be 
monitored as needed to determine pollution and land health conditions. A area-wide monitoring plan to determine sources of water 
pollution will continue. 











WILD HORSE 
MANAGEMENT 





WH-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: To: 1) protect, maintain, and control viable, healthy herds of wild horses while retaining their free- 
roaming nature; 2) provide adequate habitat for free-roaming wild horses through management consistent with principles of multiple 
use and environmental protection; and 3) provide opportunity for the public to view wild horses. 


WH-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: That portion of the Great Divide Wild Horse Herd Management Area within the JMHCAP area would be 
maintained. Planning area AMLs for wild horses is 415-600 head. 


WH-3 A site specific activity plan for the Great Divide wild horse herd management will be implemented to conform with RMP objectives 
for vegetation management and maintained. A monitoring program will be developed to provide information to support wild horse 
management decisions. 

WH-4 Specific habitat objectives for the herd management area will be developed. Consideration will be given to desired plant com- 
munities, wildlife, watershed, livestock grazing, and other resource needs. 


WH-S Water developments will be provided if necessary, to improve herd distribution and manage forage utilization. The feasibility 
of water development on the checkerboard land portion of the herd areas, to better distribute wild horses, will be determined. Any water 


developments proposed in the Rock Springs Allotment would primarily enhance management of wild horses. Water developments on 
crucial winter ranges could be allowed if they conform with wildlife objectives and do not result in adverse impacts to the crucial winter 


range. 


WH-6 Wild horse herd management will be directed to ensure that adequate forage will be available to support appropriate management 
levels in the herd units and that herds maintain appropriate age, sex, and color ratios. 
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WH-7 Selective gathering programs will be implemented in each of the wild horse herd management areas. Gathering plans will be 
prepared for removal of excess horses from inside and outside the wild horse herd management areas. Gathering cycles wil! vary by 


plan objectives, resource conditions, and needs. Fertility control will be initiated only if necessary. These actions will aid in stabilizing 
populations, managing for conditions and special characteristics, and supply an adoptable population (i.e., young horses). 


WH-8 Fencing in wild horse herd management areas will be restricted to those situations where multiple-use values will be enhanced. 
All fences will be constructed to minimize restriction of wild horse movement. 


WH-9 Opportunity for public education and enjoyment of wild horse herds will be provided bv placing interpretive signs, providing 
interpretive sites, and providing access to the herd areas. Signs providing information on wild horses will be placed in strategic locations 
such as the rest area east of Rock Springs along Interstate 80, on the Bar X Road ai the junction with I-80, and at the entrance to the Oregon 
Buttes and Continental Peak areas on Highway 28. See the Recreation and Visual Resource Management sections for direction on wild horse 
herd viewing areas. 


WH-10 Other resource uses will be maintained and protected consistent with those resource management objectives while niaintaining 
viable, healthy wild horse herds and appropriate herd levels. Wild horse herd management areas will be managed in a 
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WILDERNESS 
MANAGEMENT 




















WILD-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To retain the wilderness quality and manage the Wilderness Study Areas in the RMP planning 
area in accordance with the "Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands Under Wilderness Review," until Congress acts on 
designation. 


WILD-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Wilderness management plans will be prepared for those WSAs designated by Congress as wilderness. 


WILD-3 Discretionary uses within or adjacent to WSAs will be reviewed to ensure they do not create conflicts with management and 
preservation of wilderness values. 


WILD-4 Should Congress designa‘e the WSAs in the planning area (partially or wholly) as wilderness, the management of the designated 
areas will be for wilderness values, either as described in the appropriate wilderness EIS or as directed by Congress. 


WILD-5 Should Congress not designate areas (partially or wholly) as wilderness, the management of the nondesignated areas will be 
in accordance with the approved Green River RMP or as otherwise directed by Congress. The undesignated areas will lose their identity 
as WSAs and will be managed consistent with the adjoining areas as prescribed in the Green River RMP or as otherwise directed by Congress. 


WILD-6 If necessary, in the course of incorporating the wilderness decisions into the RMP, the RMP will be amended. 
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WLIFE-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: To 1) maintain, improve, or enhance the biological diversity of plant and wildlife species while 
ensuring healthy ecosystems; and 2) restore disturbed or altered habitat with the objective to attain desired native plant communities, 
while providing for wildlife needs and soil stability. 


WLIFE-2 The objectives for management of wetlands/riparian areas are to: 1) achieve a healthy and productive condition for long-term 
benefits and values in concert with range, watershed, and wildlife needs; and 2) enhance or maintain riparian habitats by managing for 


deep-rooted native herbaceous or woody vegetation. 


WLIFE-3 The objective for management of threatened, endangered, special status, and sensitive plant and animal species is to provide, 
maintain, or improve habitat through vegetative manipulation, mitigation measures, or other management actions including habitat 
acquisition and easements. 

WLIFE-4 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: To the extent possible, suitable wildlife habitat and forage will be provided to support the Wyoming 


Game and Fish Department 1989 Strategic Pian objectives. Changes within Wyoming Game and Fish Department planning objective 
leve!s will be considered based on habitat capability and availability and site specific analysis. 


WLIFE-S BLM will cooperate with the Wyoming Game and Fish Department (WGFD) in preparation of studies for the introduction and re- 
introduction of native and non-native wildlife and fish species. 


WLIFE-6 High value wildlife habitats will be maintained or improved by reducing habitat loss or alteration a. by applying appropriate 
distance and seasonal restrictions and rehabilitation standaids to all appropriate activities. These habitats include crucial winter habitat, 
parturition areas, sensitive fisheries habitat, etc. 


WLIFE-7 Big game crucial winter ranges and parturition areas will be protected to ensure continued useability by limiting activities 
during critical seasons of use and by limiting the amount of habitat disturbed. 


WLIFE-8 Grouse breeding and nesting areas will be protected. 


WLIFE-9 --Aboveground facilities (power lines, storage tanks fences, etc.) are prohibited on or within % mile of grouse breeding 
grounds (leks). Placement of facilities, ‘on’ (very low profile) or below ground, and temporary disruptive acti: ities, 
such as occur with pipeline construction, seismic activity, etc., could be granted exceptions within “% mile of leks, in 
certain circumstances. 


WLIFE-10 --To protect breeding grouse, disruptive activities will avoid occupied grouse leks from 6:00 p.m. to 9:00 a.m. daily. The 
actual area to be avoided and appropriate time frame (usually from March 1 through June 15) will be determined on 


a case-by-case basis. The avoidance area size (usually within % to % mile of the lek) may vary depending on natural 
topographic barriers, terrain, line of sight distance, etc.. 
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WILDLIFE WLIFE-11 --To protect grouse nesting habitat, seasonal restrictions will apply within appropriate distances from the grouse lek. 
——a Appropriate distances (up to two miles) and time frames (usually from March 1 through June 30) will be determined on 





a case-by-case basis. Exceptions to seasonal restrictions may be granted, provided the criteria in Appendix 4 can be met. 


WLIFE-12 Active and historic raptor nesting sites will be protected and managed for continued nesting activities. An active raptor nest 
is one that has been occupied within the past 3 years; an historic nesting site is an area of high topographic relief, particularly cliff areas, 
known to have supported concentrations of nesting raptors, such as Cedar Canyon, Four-J Basin, Kinney Rim, etc. The appropriate level 
of protection will be determined on a case-by-case basis depending upon the species involved, natural topographic barriers, and line-of-sight 
distances, etc. Different species of raptors may require different types of protective measures. 


WLIFE-13 --Project components, such as permanent and high profile structures, i.e., buildings, storage tanks, powerlines, roads, 
well pads, etc., are prohibited within an appropriate distance of active raptor nests. The appropriate distance (usually 
less than 2 mile) will be determined on a case-by-case basis and may vary depending upon the species involved, natural 
topographic barriers, and line-of-sight distances, etc. Placement of facilities, "‘on" (very low profile) or below ground, 
and temporary disruptive activities, such as occur with pipeline construction, seismic activity, etc., could be granted 
exceptions within 2 mile of active raptor nests, in certain circumstances. 


WLIFE-14 --Nesting raptors will be protected by restricting disruptive activities seasonally within ¥2 to 1 mile radius of occupied 
raptor nesting sites. 


WLIFE-15 --Raptor nest surveys will be conducted within a 1-mile radius, or linear distance of proposed surface uses or activities, 
if such activities are proposed to be conducted during raptor nesting seasons, usually between February 1 and July 31. 


WLIFE-16 Fences on public lands will be removed, modified, or reconstructed if documented wildlife or wild horse conflicts occur. 
Introduction of herder control will be encouraged as an alternative to fencing. All constructed fences will follow construction standards and 
design (BLM Manual 1740) and will be located and designed to not impede wildlife and wild horse movement. 


WLIFE-17 Livestock and wild horse water developments in crucial habitat could be allowed if they conform with wildlife objectives and 
do not result in adverse impacts to the crucial habitat. 


WLIFE-18 The cooperative management agreement with the WGFD for annual monitoring, maintenance, and the development of additional 
waters will continue as needed. Livestock water developments will be modified or protected where possible to enhance wildlife habitat and 
to maintain or enhance water quality. 


WLIFE-19 Aquatic, wetland, and riparian habitat are not suitable for disposal unless opportunities exist for land exchange for lands of 
equal or better value. BLM will consider acquiring additional lands along perennial waters and wetlands. Water rights for BLM water 
developments will be pursued as appropriate. Water developments for livestock and wild horse use on crucial habitat could be considered 
when consistent with wildlife habitat needs. 
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{continued) 


WLIFE-20 Needed special management and riparian management excio: ures will be developed and/or maintained, and exciosure plans 
will be implemented for enhancement of wildlife habitat. Exclosures 2 re closed to livestock grazing use and no AUMs in these areas 
will be available for livestock use. 


WLIFE-21 Management toward proper functioning condition or desired future condition of riparian areas will be implemented. 
Executive Order 11990 for the protection of wetlands will apply. 


WLIFE-22 Seasonal restrictions for surface disturbing activities to protect game fish and special status fish populations during spawning 
will be applied as necessary. 


WLIFE-23 Habitat management plans will be developed, where needed, particularly for highly developed and disturbed areas to mitigate 
wildlife habitat losses. Plans could include habitat expansion efforts, T&E species reintroduction, and population goals and objectives. 
Such actions as preparing transportation plans and reclaiming roads, seeding, and vegetation enhancement (vegetation treatments, fencing), 
water developments, and reclamation actions to reduce the amount of disturbance, will be considered. Areas identified for consideration of 
such plans include but are not limited to the Nitchie Gulch and Cedar Canyon areas. 


WLIFE-24 The BLM will continue to coordinate with APHIS - Wildlife Services (WS) and annually review their o:.\.«al wildlife damage 
management plan for animal damage contro! activities on public lands. Areas where proposed animal damage control activities (all 
or specific methods) are not compatible with BLM planning and management prescriptions or objectives for other resource activities 
and users, will be identified on a case-by-case basis, and APHIS-WS will be requested to amend or adjust proposed animal damage 
control activities accordingly. 





WOODLAND RESOURCE 











WOOD-! MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: To: 1) provide for healthy forest resources and primarily to meet multiple resource objectives 
(Le., improved watershed, soils, recreation, and wildlife habitat values); 2) maintain and enhance biological diversity; 3) provide a long- 
range view of desired plant community concepts at the landscape level; and 4) identify old growth areas. 


WOOD-2 Noncommercial forest lands (woodlands) will be managed to optimize cover and enhance habitat for wildlife, protect soil and 
watershed values, and complement recreation uses. 


WOOD-3 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: Woodland forest areas will be managed using silvicultural practices that promote stand viability. 
Treatments could include thinning, harvesting, chaining, and burning. The vegetative material resulting from these treatments will normally 
be sold through public demand sales. 


WOOD-4 Woodland forest acreage will be maintained. Treatments may be implemented that influence successional stages, but such 
treatments will not permanently convert the areas to another vegetation ype. Old aspen stands may be replaced by stands of sprouting 
aspen by various treatment methods (e.g., burning). Old decadent trees may be left standing or downed to provide cover or other habitat for 
wildlife (e.g., Animal Inn), and juniper stands may be replace“ where they are encroaching into other vegetation types. 
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—__ Resource Objectives and Actions _ 
WOODLAND RESOURCE | WOOD-5 Silvicultural treatments in mature timber stands will be designed to improve wildlife habitat and watershed condition, i.c., 
MANAGEMENT create small openings to provide forage for wildlife and accumulate snow drifts to increase moisture. 
(continued) 


WOOD-6 Cottonwood trees are not available for any harvesting. 


WOOD-7 Habitat fragmentation will be prevented if it has a negative ecological effect. 


WOOD-8 Special management areas (old growth, scientific research areas) will be identified and appropriate management incorporated 
into activity plans. 


WOOD-9 Firewood cutting for camping purposes will be '‘mited to designated areas (this mainly applies to the area around developed 
ion sien) 
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Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 








SAND-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To preserve and protect the integrity of the unique values in the area for future public use and 
enjoyment. These values include the unusual geological features associated with the sand dunes and the Boars Tusk; the biological 


interrelationships supported by the dunes, especially the Steamboat desert elk herd, mule deer herd, and other dependent plants and 
animals; and a variety of recreation uses. 


SAND-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The ACEC designation for the BLM-administered public lands in the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 
area is retained (38,650 acres). 


SAND-3 Any surface disturbing activities within the Wasatch and Green River Formations require paleontological clearance. 
SAND-4 Surface disturbing activities would be managed to avoid recreation sites. 


SAND-S The BLM-administered public lands in the ACEC will be managed consistent with the Class II visual resource management 
classification. Management actions on the BLM-administered public lands classified as Class II visual resource management lands will be 
designed to retain the existing character of the landscape. The visual impacts of facilities (e.g., producing wells) or other visual intrusions 
in the area will be evaluated and mitigated to the extent reasonable. Materials used for improvements must be compatible with the natural 
character of the area to reduce intrusive visual effects on the natural environment. 


SAND-6 The BLM-administered public lands in the Greater Sand Dunes area, and the area within 1 mile or the visual horizon (which- 
ever is closer) of the area, are avoidance areas for new rights-of-way. 


SAND-7 The BLM-administered public lands in the area are closed to mineral material sales. 


SAND-8 Livestock grazing objectives would be evaluated, and as needed, modified to be consistent with the management objectives for 
the area. Grazing systems will be designed to achieve desired plant communities and proper functioning condition of watersheds (upland 
and riparian). 


SAND-9 Maintenance and use of existing necessary rangeland improvements is allowed. 


SAND-10 Wild horse use in the area will be consistent with the Great Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Pian and the 
management objectives for the area. No wild horse traps will be constructed within the area. 


SAND-1 1 To support and improve the diversity of wildlife species within the area, wildlife habitat on the BLM -administered public lands 
will be protected, maintained, or enhanced. Crucia! elk winter range in the area will be maintained as an essential component of the 
Steamboat Mountain-Sands elk habitat. 
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Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 
Westem Portion 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 
Eastem Portion 








SAND-12 Projects to improve the interdunal ponds for bird, amphibian, and mammal habitat will be considered and evaluated for 
development on the BLM-administered public lands. 


SAND. 13 Interpretive materials and educational programs may be developed to describe wildlife, culwral, and other values in the area. 
SAND- 14 Native vegetation will be maintained and protected to allow natural plant succession to continue. 


SAND-15 A diversity of non-motorized recreation uses, including hiking, bird-watching, photography, sightseeing, and hunting, will be 
encouraged. Appropriate recreation facilities will be developed and maintained on BLM-administered public lands to provide for a diversity 
of motorized and non-motorized recreation uses. 

SAND-16 Two roads that pass through or adjacent to the area will be designated as part of the Tri-Territory backcountry byway. 
SAND-17 Camping is restricted to the BLM 14-day limit, and subject to Pack In-Pack Out" requirements for trash, etc. 


SAND-18 The western portion of the Greater Sand Dunes area is bounded on the east by the Sand Dunes WSA boundary an on the west 
by the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC boundary. 


SAND-19 The portion of the area that overlaps the WSAs is closed to off-road vehicles, including over-the-snow vehicles, and some 
mechanized vehicles to maintain the unique naturalness, solitude, and primitive and unconfined recreational opportunities. 


SAND-20 This overlap portion will also be closed to mineral location, entry under the land laws, and geophysical activities. The oil shale 
withdrawal will remain in effect until a comprehensive study is completed for the area and, if necessary, lands could be identified to be 
withdrawn for protection of their resource values. 


SAND-21 The approximately 4,360 acres of Federal coal lands in the area are closed to further consideration for coal leasing and 
development. 


SAND-22 Management of this area is guided by the “Interim Management Guidelines for Lands Under Wilderness Review" (includes 
Buffalo Hump and Sand Dunes WSAs). 


SAND-23 Exchanges for acquisition will be pursued to enhance the management of resources in the area (approximately 1,920 acres). 


SAND-24 The eastern portion of the Greater Sand Dunes area is boundec on the west by the Sand Dunes WSA and on the east by the 
ACEC boundary. 
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SAND-25 Activities in the area will be required to conform with visual resource management classifications and prescriptions. 


SAND-26 Geophysical activity, including off-road vehicle travel, is allowed, provided resource damage is minimized and the activities 
conform with ORV designations and transportation plans for the area. 


SAND-27 The relatively pristine portion of the eastern area that has no developments (approximately 8,800 acres), including the base 
of Steamboat Rim, will be managed to protect big game habitat, vegetation communities, and visual and recreation resources. 


SAND-28 Road construction and new access may not be feasible for much of the entire eastern portion. To prevent conflicts with big game, 
recreation users, and other resource and land use activities, alternative access methods may be needed (use of existing or designated roads 
or pads, seasonal travel requirements or restrictions, use of helicopters, etc.). 


SAND-29 Activities will not be permitted to disrupt access to or use of developed and semi-developed recreation sites. Activities that are 
incompatible with recreation sites will be managed to avoid these sites. 


SAND-30 Approximately 9,840 acres of Federal coal lands in the area are closed to coal leasing and development by surface mining 
methods and related surface facilities and activities. This area is open to consideration for coal leasing by subsurface mining methods 
with placement of surface fscilities extremely limited. 


SAND-31 Surface disturbing activities, geophysical activities, and oil and gas explorz:ion and development activities are restricted 
seasonally on crucial big game winter ranges and big game birthing areas. Exceptions to this restriction may be approved for activities 
such as oil and gas development, rights-of-way, construction, and range improvement development, if conditions described in Appendix 4 
apply. Once an operation starts (such as oil and gas drilling/completion), it would be allowed to be completed into or through the winter. 
Decision points for shutdown due to unacceptable winter conditions occur between exploration or development stages, such as pad 
construction and drilling startup, and between drilling/completion and production facility installation. 


SAND-32 Surface water, soils, and shallow aquifers will be protected from contamination by practices such as closed drilling systems 
or installation of pit liners. Pit liners will be removed prior to reserve pit reclamation. Dune ponds will not be used as water sources for 


development activities. 
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Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 
Crookston Ranch and Boars 
Tusk Portion 





SAND-33 This portion of the ACEC is an avoidance area for rights-of-way. Some facilities could be allowed if analysis indicates that the 
management objectives for the area could be met. New linear facilities such as pipelines and powerlines in areas of ongoing development 
may be laid on the surface, or buried adjacent to access roads or within existing concentration areas containing such lines. Pipelines in the 
stabilized dune areas will be installed as surface lines to avoid unnecessary disturbance of vegetation. Surface gas pipelines will be monitored 
by the operators to identify potential hazards to ORV users. Identified hazards will be marked to improve visibility. A recreation user map 
will be developed in cooperation with oil and gas operators to show the location of aboveground facilities (e.g., pipelines, well production 
facilities, snow fences, etc.). 


SAND-34 Any proposed activity or use that involves surface disturbance will require appropriate engineering design, geotechnical analysis, 
mitigation planning, etc. 

SAND-35 Abandoned pipelines and other unnecessary facilities (e.g., snow fence) in unstabilized dune areas will be removed. 

SAND-36 About 10,500 acres of unstabilized dunes are designated open to off-road vehicle travel on the active sand dunes. 


SAND-37 About 5,810 acres of stabilized dunes are designated as limited to existing roads and trails for off-road vehicle travel. 


SAND-38 The Crookston Ranch site will be managed to preserve its historic features and for the interpretation of ranching history in 
the area. About 500 acres of BLM-administered public lands surrounding the site (the area within a 2 mile radius) will be managed 
to preserve the setting of the historic ranch. 


SAND-39 Crookston Ranch is closed to: 
-surface disturbing activities; 
-mineral material sales; and 
-the use of explosives and blasting; 


SAND-40 The Crookston Ranch and surrounding 500-acre area are closed to surface mining activities such as coal mining, and to the 
placement of related surface facilities. 


SAND-41! The Crookston Ranch area is open to consideration of activities such as fencing, interpretive signs, or transportation barriers 
to ensure protection of the sites. Facilities are prohibited from being developed on site. Either a protective right-of-way or withdrawal 
for the Crookston Ranch will be pursued to accomplish this. 


SAND-42 Fires in the Crookston Ranch area will be immediately suppressed if there is any potential of the structures being burned. 
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Deferred Decisions in the 
Eastern Portion of the 
Greater Sand Dunes Area 





SAND-43 Off-road vehicle use is limited to designated roads and trails in this area. 


SAND-44 The Boars Tusk will be managed to preserve its value as a geologic feature. 


SAND-45 The Boars Tusk area (about 90 acres) is closed to: 
-surface disturbing activities; 
-mineral material sales; and 
-use of explosives and blasting. 


SAND-46 The area within 2 mile radius of Boars Tusk including Boars Tusk, (about 500 acres) is closed to blasting and explosive 
charges. 


SAND-47 Off-road vehicle travel is limited to designated roads and trails. The road around Boars Tusk is closed. 


SAND-48 The Boars Tusk area is open to consideration of activities such as fencing, interpretive signs, or transportation barriers to 
ensure protection of the site. Facilities are prohibited from being developed on the actual geologic feature. 


SAND-49 The Boars Tusk and about 1,400 acres of BLM-administered public lands in the surrounding area will be managed to retain 
natural and geologic values. The area is closed to any surface mining activity such as coal mining and any related surface facilities. 
The area is open to consideration of coal leasing by subsurface mining methods only. Any activities or ancillary facilities related to 
subsurface mining are prohibited. 


SAND-S0O The issuance of F-deral minerals leases on BLM-acininistered public lands in the eastern portion of the Sand Dunes area 
(about 16,390 acres) is contingent upon completing a coordinated »ctivity plan (CAP) encompassing the combined Steamboat Mountain 
and Greater Sand Dunes areas. This detailed implementation pian will identify areas of feasible access, allowable road densities, and 
amount and acceptable types of development in the area (e.g., ficid unitization may be a requirement for oil and gas development activities 
in the area). Drilling of additional oil and gas wells or production from temporarily shut-in wells could be allowed upon completion of the 
activity or implementation plan. 

SAND-51 Deferred actions and mitigation requirements will apply to all surface disturbing activities, not just those related to oil and 
gas exploration and development. Surface disturbing and disruptive activities, such as road or utility development, construction, drilling, 
etc., will be deferred until the —_' is completed. The CAP will cover such things as —— — pad density, drilling, and 
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Oregon Buttes ACEC 


Objectives and Actions 





ORE-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) protect and enhance the scenic integrity as an historic landmark; and 2) protect the 
significant wildlife values that are found in the area. 


ORE-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The existing ACEC (3,450 acres) designation is retained. 


ORE-3 The ACEC is closed to: 1) surface disturbing activities that could adversely affect the resource values in the area; 2) mineral 
material sales for sand, gravel, or other types of construction or building materials; and 3) motorized vehicle travel, including those 
utilized for seismograph operations. 


ORE-~4 Th ACEC is open to consideration of such activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or construction of barriers to ensure protection 
to the area. Restrictions for raptors and big game parturition arcas apply. 


ORE-5 Livestock grazing objectives and management practices will be evaluated and, as needed, modified to be consistent with the 


management objectives for this area. Grazing systems will be designed to achieve desired plant communities and proper functioning 
condition of watersheds (upland and riparian). 


ORE-6 Wild horse management in the area would be consistent with the Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Plan and the 
management objectives for the area (2,560 acres). No wild horse traps will be constructed within the area. 


ORE-7 The Oregon Buttes ACEC will be managed consistent with the Class II visual resource management classification. Management 
H ; a ' 





South Pass Historic 
Landscape ACEC 








SOUTH-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To protect the visual and historical integrity of the historic trails and surrounding viewscape. 


SOUTH-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The 53,780 acres of BLM-administered public lands in the South Pass Historic Landscape area 
are designated the South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC. The ACEC will be evaluated to determine if it meets the criteria for 
nomination to the National Register of Historic Places. 


SOUTH-3 The South Pass Historic Landscape encompasses the viewshed along the Oregon, Mormon Pioneer, California, and Pony 
Express trails and the Lander Cutoff (about 16.42 miles of trail with a 6-mile wide corridor along the Oregon, Mormon Pioneer, and 
California trails, and a 2-mile wide corridor along the Lander Cutoff). 


SOUTH-4 The landscape is open to consideration of mineral leasing and mineral material sales, provided that effects to the visual and 
cultural resource values could be mitigated. 
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SOUTH-S Most of the ACEC is also open to exploration and development of locatable minerals. A plan of operations is required to 
address measures to mitigate affects to the viewshed be/ore any mining claim activity is allowed. A withdrawal of about 5,260 acres 
from mineral location and entry under public land laws will be pursued, if necessary. 


SOUTH-6 A right-of-way grant has been authorized, but not yet issued, for the Altamont Pipeline Company to build a pipeline across public 
lands through the South Pass Historic Landscape Area. 


SOUTH-7 Should the Altamont Pipeline grant be issued, it will be a one-time right-of-way authorization through the South Pass Historic 
Landscape Area. Future rights-of-way across public lands through this area (for linear utilities, transmission lines, communication sites, 
roads and highways, etc.), that could adversely affect the values of the historic landscape are prohibited. In addition, should the Altamont 
Pipeline not be built, the South Pass Historic Landscape Area will be closed to any subsequent right-of-way proposal, to either replace 
or substitute for the Altamont Pipeline, or any similar future proposed action across public lands in the area. 


SOUTH-8 About 23,640 acres (within the JMH project area) surrounding the trails and visible from the trails are closed to surface 
disturbing activities that could adversely affect the viewshed. This is an exclusion area for all rights-of-way. 


SOUTH-9 Off-road vehicle travel is limited to designated roads and trails in areas that are visible from the historic trails. 


SOUTH-10 About 22,190 acres (within the JMH project area) that are shielded by topography and not visible from the trail are open 
to development activities if they are subordinate to the landform and not visible from the historic trails, and provided that environmental 
analysis indicates that the visual integrity of the area can be maintained. Rights-of-way will be managed to avoid this area, and this area 
will not be considered as a preferred route for linear facilities. Small feeder lines could be allowed if analysis indicates that the visual 
integrity of the area will not be compromised. Rights-of-way along roads in the area could also be allowed if they did not compromise the 
visual integrity of the area. The prescriptions for the management of historic trails will also apply to this area. 


SOUTH-1! 1 Off-road vehicle travel is limited to existing roads and trails in these areas that are shielded by topography. 


SOUTH- 12 All activities for the ACEC will be managed consistent with the Class II visual resource manage:ment classification. All 
management actions will be designed and located to blend into the natural landscape and to not be visually apparent to the casual viewer. 
The scenic values of the Highway 28 visual corridor (3 linear miles) will be protected. 


SOUTH-13 Generally, vibroseis activity and shot hole activity is prohibited on and within 300 feet of the historic trails. Other 
geophysical operations may be allowed within the historic trails corridors (about 16.42 miles) if site specific analysis determines that 
no effects adverse to the visual and historical integrity of the trails will oceur. 


SOUTH-14 The entire ACEC is open to consideration of such activiti +s that meet the objectives for the area. Activities include but are 
not limited to fencing, interpretive signs, or consiuction of barriers to ensure protection of tie landscape. 
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Resource Objectives and Actions 
South Pass Historic SOUTH-15 Livestock grazing objectives and management practices will be evaluated and, as needed, modified to be consistent with the 
Landscape ACEC management objectives for this area. Grazing systems will be designed to achieve desired plant communities and proper functioning 
(continued) condition of watersheds (upland and riparian). 
SOUTH-16 Wild horse management in the area will be consistent with the Great Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Plan and 
the management objectives for the area. No wild horse traps wili be constructed within areas that are visible from the trails. 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC | STEAM-! MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES: To: 1) enhance and maintain the water quality, vegetation, soil, and wildlife resources to ensure 





biological diversity and a healthy ecosystem; 


STEAM-2 2) maintain the unique diverse habitats (big sagebrush, aspen, limber pine, and mountain shrub communities) in the Steamboat 
Mountain area, especially on stabilized sand dunes along Steamboat Rim, Indian Gap, and in the Johnson, Lafonte, and Box Canyon 
areas; and 


STEAM-3 3) provide suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and deer herd populations. 
STEAM-4 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The Steamboat Mountain area (43,270 acres) is designated an ACEC. 


STEAM-S All activities will be designed to place priorit: « onsideration on elk habitat over conflicting land uses to ensure continued elk 
use of the area. Steamboat Rim and the bace of the rim w'l! be managed to protect big game habitat, vegetation communities, and visual 
and recreation resources. 


STEAM-6 The ACEC is open to actions tnat will enhance the management objectives for the area. Actions that may be considered include 
such things such as fencing, interpretive signs, or construction of vehicle barriers. 


STEAM-7 Leasing and development of federal coal in the area will be considered for subsurface mining methods only. Development 
or mine plans will be required to ensure adequate measures are taken to protect and maintain the elk herd and habitat. The location 
of surface facilities relating to subsurface mining will be considered on a case-by-case basis. Approximately 9,810 acres of federal coal 
lands with development potential occur within the Steamboat Mountain ACEC. 


STEAM-8 The ACEC is closed to mineral material sales. 


STEAM-9 The ACEC is an avoidance area for rights-of-way. Communication sites are prohibited in the ACEC. Linear rights-of-way 
and geophysical activities are allowed if impacts to the elk and the unique habitats can be mitigated. 
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Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
(continued) 








STEAM-10 Seasonal restrictions will be applied to land and resource uses as needed, to protect elk and deer during severe winter 
conditions and during birthing periods. 


STEAM-11 The unique geological and ecological features in the ACEC will be protected by limiting or prohibiting intrusions and 
facilities, and by providing public interpretation of these features. 


STEAM-12 All activities in the area will be managed consistent with the Class II and Class III visual resource management classifi- 
cations. All management actions will be designed and located to blend into the natura! landscape and to not be visually apparent to the 
casual viewer. 


STEAM-13 Motorized vehicle travel is limited to designated roads and trails. Seasonal road and trai! closures may be implemented 
as necessary to protect elk and deer during critical winter and birthing periods. Transportation planning will be completed to identify 
the designated roads and trails. The May 10-July | seasonal closure for vehicular travel in the area remains in effect to protect big game 
calving and fawning activity. 


STEAM-14 Vegetation management will be designed to maintain, preserve, or enhance biological diversity while providing big game 
forage and cover requirements. Fire management activities will be designed to meet these objectives. Management of conifer communities 
will be limited to activities designed to control insects and disease. Dead standing trees will be managed under the “Animal Inn" program 
to help maintain biological diversity. Reseeding and reforestation within the ACEC will be done with native species. Shrub species may 
be included in all seed mixes. 


STEAM-15 Livestock grazing objectives and management practices will be evaluated and, as needed, modified to be consistent with the 
management objectives for the ACEC. Grazing systems will he designed to achieve desired plant communities and proper functioning 
condition of watersheds (upland and riparian). 


STEAM-16 Any additional forage that becomes available in the ACEC will be allocated to wildlife use. 


STEAM-1!7 Management of an area where crucial elk winter range and parturition area overlap will be addressed in the CAP for the 
Steamboat and Greater Sand Dunes areas. Progressive or sequential timing of development (disturbance of only one or two small areas 
at any given time) may be required. The vegetation and habitat management objectives described for the Steamboat ACEC will apply. 
These objectives are to: enhance and maintain the water quality, vegetation, soil, and wildlife resources to ensure biological diversity 
and a healthy ecosystem; maintain the unique diverse habitats (big sagebrush, aspen, limber pine, and mountain shrub communities) 
in the Steamboat Mountain area, especially on stabilized sand dunes along Steamboat Rim, Indian Gap, and in the Johnson, Lafonte, 
and Box Canyon areas; and provide suitable habitat to maintain the continued existence of the Steamboat elk herd and other big game 
populations This important habitat overlap area is within the elk herd unit (about 27,000 acres) but lies outside and adjacent to the 
ACEC. 
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Steamboat Mountain ACEC 
(continued) 
Deferred Decisions 





STEAM- 18 The fluid mineral leasing decisions and some locatable mineral decisions in the ACEC are deferred. Presently, leasing of 
unleased parcels and future parcels that may become available for lease is contingent upon completing a coordinated activity plan (CAP) 
encompassing the Steamboat Mountain and Greater Sand Dunes areas. The activity pian will identify feasible access, allowable road 
densities, guidelines for development of other minerals, and how much and what type of development will be acceptable. 


STEAM-19 Any determination to close parts of the ACEC to mineral location and to pursue withdrawals will be deferred to completion 
of the CAP. In the interim, those parts of the area not covered by withdrawals will remain open to mineral location and a plan of 
operations will be required for any locatable mineral activity. Any plan of operations submitted by a mining claimant must address 
the impacts of mining on the Steamboat elk and deer herds to ensure no unnecessary or undue degradation occurs. A site specific 
environmental analysis will be required on each action. 


STEAM-20 Deferred actions and mitigation requirements will apply to all surface disturbing activities, not just those related to oil and 
gas exploration and development. Surface disturbing and disruptive activities, such as road or utility development, general construction, 
range improvements, well drilling, exploratory drilling, etc., will be deferred until the CAP is completed. The CAP will cover such things 
as transportation; drilling pad density, drilling, and operations after well completion; development and location of range improvements; 
recreational activities, etc. 


Considerations to be A ssed i v 7 ‘AP 


STEAM-21 Since the area has a high development potential for oil and gas resources, some specific considerations for oil and gas 
development to be addressed in the CAP are identified here. Design transportation plans to minimize fragmentation of 
habitats by limiting roads, access, and use. Remote control operations may be needed to accomplish this. Centralizing 
locations for condensate may also be needed to limit trips into well locations, especially during parturition and crucial winter 
periods. To minimize effects to habitat, it may be necessary to place linear facilities above ground. 


STEAM-22 Vehicle use and access may not be feasible for much of the area. Access may be limited by low road densities, necessary to 
achieve area management objectives. To prevent conflicts with big game, recreation users, and other resources, alternative 
access methods may be needed (use of existing roads, pads, helicopters, etc.). 


STEAM-23 — Unleased areas may be offered for lease with an NSO stipulation or, if the interior areas of such tracts are too large, they may 
not be leased. These NSO stipulation areas may only be accessed through directional drilling. The NSO stipulation will be 
used to facilitate rectifying drainage problems, under the assumption that industry is the best judge of whether technology 

enables access to the oil and gas resources under the terms of the lease. 
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APFENDIX 3 (continued) 


Objectives and Actions 





White Mountain 
Petroglyphs ACEC 





WHITE-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: 1) protect cultura! resource values from degradation; and 2) provide for wildlife and scenic 
values, and Native American concerns. 


WHITE-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The ACEC designation for the 20 acres of BLM-administered public lands in the White Mountain 
Petroglyphs area is retained. 


WHITE-3 The ACEC is open to consideration of such activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or construction or placement of barriers 
to ensure protection of the site. 


WHITE-4 The entire area is an exclusion area and closed to: 
-surface disturbing activities that could adversely affect the resource values in the area; 
-the location of mining claims and entry under the land laws (the existing withdrawal will be retained); 
-mineral material sales for sand, gravel, or other types of construction or building materials; 
-the use of explosives and blasting; and 
-rights-of-way. 


WHITE-S The ACEC is closed to off-road vehicle travel including vehicles used for geophysical exploration activities and to the use of 
fire retardant chemicals containing dyes. 


WHITE-6 Vibroseis activities are prohibited within 300 feet of the rock art site. Other kinds of activities, such as audible disturbances, 
may not be allowed if the sacred Native American values at the rock art sites would be adversely affected. 


WHITE-7 The ACEC will be managed consistent with the Class II visual resource management classification. 


WHITE-8 Lands visible within 2 mile radius of the rock art site (vista) will be an avoidance area and are open for consideration of such 
activities as fencing, interpretive signs, or construction and placement of trail and off-road vehicle barriers to ensure protection to the 
rock art. Most surface disturbing activities visible within the vista are prohibited. Some activities within 2 mile of the rock art but not 


visible from the panels will be allowed, if they do not affect the rock art site. 





Red Desert Watershed 
Management Area 








RED-1 MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVE: To: manage for all resource values in the Red Desert area with emphasis on protection of visual 
resources, watershed values, and wildlife resources and to provide large areas of unobstructed views for enjoyment of scenic qualities. 
This will be accomplished through facility design and placement and using topography to shield activities, using neutral colors so facilities 
blend with the landscape, identification of backcountry byways, and providing viewing points for the public. 


RED-2 MANAGEMENT ACTIONS: The Red Desert Watershed Area includes BLM-administered public lands north of the checkerboard 
boundary within the Great Divide Basin (168,950 acres in JMH). 
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APPENDIX 3 (continued) 


Objectives and Actions 





Red Desert Watershed 


Management Area 
(continued) 








RED-3 The Red Desert Watershed Area will be managed to ensure developments and activities conform with the concepts of open space. 
The area will be managed consistent with the Class II and Class III visual resource management classifications. 


RED-4 Restrictions for protection of raptors, big game crucial winter range, and big game calving/fawning areas will apply. 


RED-S Surface disturbing activities, mineral exploration and development, and seismic activities will continue where acceptable subject 
to the management guidelines provided in the Minerals section. 


RED-6 About 2,500 acres are closed to surface disturbing activities to protect special status plant species and important historic resource 
values in the area. 


RED-7 Approximately 2,710 acres of Federal coal lands with development potential in the area are open to consideration of coal leasing 
and development (see Coal Decisions). Most of the area is open to consideration of salable minerals activities and mineral location. 


RED-8 The coal and stock driveway withdrawals will be revoked. 


RED-9 The preferred route for rights-of-way in the management area is the east-west window described in the Lands and Realty 
Management section. Other areas will be considered if in conformance with wildlife, watershed, cultural, and scenic resource 
management objectives. 


RED-10 Overhead powerlines are prohibited in the area. 
RED-11 Approximately 73,360 areas are closed to ORV use and the remainder is limited to designated roads and trails. 


RED-12 Recreational activities, opportunities, and uses will be maintained. A Tri-Territory Loop and Red Desert backcountry byway 
will be established. 


RED-13 Livestock grazing objectives will be evaluated and, as needed, modified to be consistent with the management objectives for 
this area. Grazing systems will be designed to achieve desired plant communities and proper functioning condition of watersheds. 


RED-14 Wild horse management in the area will be consistent with the Great Divide Basin Wild Horse Herd Management Plan and the 
management objectives for the area. 


RED-15 Vegetation resources in the area will be managed for continued livestock grazing, and wild horse and wildlife uses in accordance 
with the management objectives for those resource values. 
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PROCEDURES FOR PROCESSING APPLICATIONS IN 
AREAS OF SEASONAL RESTRICTION 


Upon receipt of an application, the project location is 
reviewed against the Green River RMP to determine conform- 
ance with the plan anc to identify existing resource concerns. 
Gather existing NEPA documents relevant to the proposal and 
determine if they are adequate. If existing documents are 
adequate, prepare an Administrative Determination (AD) 
including mitigation (see Wyoming Instruction Memoran- 
dum W Y-90-346). If documents are deficient or nonexistent, 
prepare NEPA documentation as needed using appropriate 
format (see BLM NEPA Handbook, H-1790-1). 


Issue a decision on the application consistent with NEPA 
documentation as appropriate. 


NOTE: In seasonally crucial wildlife habitat, an approved 
APD will generally include a seasonal Condition of Approval 
(COA) because (1) the APD is valid for one year from date of 
issuance and BLM does not control the start-up date for 
project activity; and (2) field conditions during the crucial 
period cannot be predicted at the time of APD approval. 


If a seasonally restrictive COA is needed because a lease 
contains no such stipulation, the decision whether to impose 
the restriction must also consider the reasonableness of the 
restriction relative to the operator's ability to exercise the 
benefits of the lease (43 CFR 3101.1-2). The need fora COA 
must be documented in a site specific EA or EIS, if necessary. 
This analysis must provide clear and convincing evidence 
showing tindue and unnecessary degradation would result if 
the COA were not applied. 


PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING 
REQUESTS FOR EXCEPTION 
FROM SEASONAL 
STIPULATIONS AND/OR 
CONDITIONS OF APPROVAL 


A request for exception must be initiated in writing by the 
operator. When requested concurrently with an application 
(typical for situations involving lease stipulations), the excep- 
tion is considered as part of the project proposal in RMP and 
NEPA compliance review. For separate requests, the request 
is considered as a unique action and is analyzed and docu- 

ented individually for RMP and NEPA compliance. In both 
cases, processing includes coordination with Wyoming Game 
and Fish Department (WGFD) for seasonal wildlife-based 
lease stipulations or permit COAs. 


The unpredictability of weather, animal movement and 
condition, etc., preclude analysis of requests related to wild- 
life far in advance of the time periods in question. Analyses 
of requests include review of potential mitigation measures 
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and alternatives (traffic restrictions, alternative scheduling, 
Staged activity, etc.). These procedures will be utilized for any 
request for exception for a surface disturbing or disruptive 
activity. 


The final determination for granting an exception to wild- 
life stipulations will be a decision by the BLM after consulta- 
tion with the Wyoming Game and Fish Department. 


CRITERIA FOR CONSIDERING 
EXCEPTIONS TO SEASONAL 
RESTRICTED ACTIVITY 


Presently, land use activities within the Green River Re- 
source Area may be authorized with a seasonal restriction(s), 
“no surface occupancy” or a distance restriction for sensitive 
and crucial habitats. Stipulations were developed to provide 
protection of natural resources. Protective wildlife seasonal 
stipulations are developed consistent with statewide dates. 
For example, big game crucial winter ranges are protected 
from November 15 through April 30. This restriction is not 
intended to close an area to development but is in place to 
protect big game if weather or other habitat needs dictate that 
it is necessary. 


Over the past few years the public has received the impres- 
sion that crucial winter ranges are off limits to any activity. 
This is true only when conditions dictate. The BLM can and 
does giani exceptions to seasonal restrictions if the wildlife 
biologist, in consultation with the Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department, feels that granting an exception will not jeopar- 
dize the population being protected. Wildlife biologists use a 
set of criteria when considering a request for an exception. 
Professional judgement plays a key part in the Bureau's 
biologist’s recommendation to the Field Manager to grant or 
not grant exception(s). There is no clear cut formula. 


Approximately 60 percent of the federal land acres (349,250 
acres) in the planning area have no wildlife restrictions. 
Following are some of the factors considered by the wildlife 
biologist to determine if a request for exception should be 
granted. 


Big Game Winter Ranges 


The criteria used for crucial big game winter range are 
those areas available, relatively intact, and winter most of the 
population at its objective in adequate body condition, eight or 
more years out of ten. The most crucial time period for these 
animals is usually from January | through March 15, and this 
time period is when the stipulation dates are generally en- 
forced. However, the remaining time frames of the standard 
statewide stipulation allows the authorizing officer the option 
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to enforce a longer seasonal restriction if winter conditions 
warrant. 


A. General Considerations Regarding a 
Request for Exception 


- Are the factors leading to the inclusion of the wildlife 
seasonal restriction still valid? 


- Isthe request for an exception from a lease stipulation or is 
it for relief from a condition of approval on an application? 


- What are the dates for the proposed exception/relief? 


B. Criteria to Consider for Granting Excep- 
tions on Winter Ranges: 


1. Animal presence or absence 
2. Animal condition 
3. Weather severity 


- snow conditions (depth, crusting, longevity) 

- seasonal weather patterns 

- wind chill factors (indication of animals energy 
use) 

- air temperatures & variation 

- duration of condition 

- forecasts - long range for duration of winter 


4. Habitat Condition and Availability. 


- animal density, high or low 

- forage condition, good or poor 

- competition — livestock/other wildlife 

- forage availability 

- amount of forage 

- snow depth 

- has livestock use decreased available winter for- 
age 

- is suitable and ample forage immediately avail- 
able and accessible nearby that is not being used 


5. Site Location 


- likelihood of animals habituating to activity 

- presence of thermal cover, wind cover, etc. 

- what proportion of winter range is affected 

- where is the site located within the winter range 
- is there other activity in the area and is it likely to 
increase the cumulative adverse impact 


6. Timing 


- early in winter season 

- nearing end of winter season 

- what kind of and length of disruptive activity is 
expected 

- how much of the winter is remaining when activ- 
ity is likely to occur 
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General Considerations for Granting 
Exceptions to Stipulations 


Elk 


Short-ierm exceptions are more likely to be considered 
ear!y (November 15 -December 1) and late (April | - 
Aprii 30) in the winter season, depending on weather 
conditions and animal occupancy. Exceptions would not 
be granted if requested from December | - March | unless 
unusually mild winter conditions prevail. Exceptions in 
elk calving areas (May | - June 30) dates will not be 
granted due to elk sensitivity to disturbance. Displace- 
ment in open habitats is much greater than woodlots or 
forests, hence restricted areas will encompass larger 
areas in open habitat. 


Moose 


Exceptions will depend on weather conditions and pres- 
ence of animals. 


Moose habitat is given protection through mparian and 
stream buffer zone stipulations (500 feet from live water 
and riparian habitats). 


Antelope 


Exceptions will generally be granted except where physi- 

cal barriers (i.e., highways, fences, rivers, canyons, etc.) 
limit animals ability to move into other suitable habitats. 
In the case of developing oil and gas fields with proposed 
intensive or disruptive disturbances, BLM and WGFD 
coordination will be required to assure that cumulative 
disturbance and/or range competition with other big 
game and livestock will not affect herd unit objectives. 
Exceptions to restrictions will be closely watched during 
severe winters when antelope movement is restricted. 


Deer 


Short-term exceptions may be granted early (November 
15 - December |) and late (April | - April 30) depending 
on weather conditions and animal occupancy, using the 
previously discussed criteria. Exceptions can be granted 
for north slopes, deep snow areas or other habitats within 
crucial ranges which preclude use by wintering deer and 
in which access roads are determined to have little ad- 
verse impact. 


Raptors 


The “no surface occupancy” stipulation of February | to 
July 31 for raptor nests can be shortened, depending on 
nesting chronology of individual species, nest site loca- 
tion, and topography. Inactive nests can be excepted, as 
may certain types of short-term, minor disruption land 
use activities which are not anticipated to affect nesting 
success. 
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Sage Grouse 


A “controlled surface use” stipulation will be applied to a 
1/4 mile radius of active sage grouse strutting grounds to 
include no aboveground facilities (power lines, storage tanks, 
fences, etc.). Linear disturbances such as low-traffic roads, 
pipelines, seismic activity, etc., could be granted exceptions. 
A “controlled surface use” stipulation will be applied from 
February | through May 15, within 1/4 mile radius o: active 
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strutting grounds from 6 p.m. to 9 a.m. daily. The actual 
timing of this stipulation can be modified by weather condi- 
tions such as fog and cloudy conditions, or clear, bright 
moonlit nights. Seasonal restrictions would be applied through 
July 31, within an additional 1.75-mile radius from leks to 
protect sage grouse nesting habitat. Areas within that radius 
not used for nesting can be excepted, provided actual nesting 
areas are not affected. 
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APPENDIX 5 
DRAFT TRANSPORTATION PLAN 


PURPOSE 


This transportation plan provides direction for future road 
development and use in the Jack Morrow Hills planning area 
and provides a basis for future exploration, development, and 
production transportation activities, including oil and gas 
related activities, within the planning area. Information on 
existing road networks and potential impacts to the existing 
transportation system are described in the Draft Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement for the Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated 
Activity Plan. 


The transportation planning area inciides the planning 
area plus adjacent areas that include roads which may be used 
to access the planning area (Map 64). The transportation 
planning area includes U.S. Highway 191, Wyoming High- 
way 28, several county, BLM, and undeveloped roads/routes 
within and adjacent to the area. 


The use of existing roads and proposed road corridors for 
local and collector roads would be described in a Transporta- 
tion Planning Technical Support Document developed for 
specific projects. Applicable transportation standards would 
be used in the localized planning efforts for each new well 
location, new facility, and associated access. Annual opera- 
tional updates to the technical support document would be 
made, as necessary, to detail specific localized transportation 
networks. All new or upgraded roads in the transportation 
planning area would conform to the general provisions of this 
document. 


A technical support document also outlines the procedures 
for site specific application of transportation plan develop- 
ment in relation to specific projects and activities. A project 
application would initiate the preparation of a site specific 
transportation plan. Procedures for developing this plan 
would include: 


Identifying the geographic area involved with the 
transportation plan; 

Identifying the existing road network and types of 
roads within this geographic area; 

Identifying the transportation needs for the project 
proposal; 

Notifying the public of the proposal and obtaining 
input from users and interested public; 

identifying the resources and issues of concern in 
relation to the project proposal; 

Identifying the JMHCAP objectives and actions that 
would guide transportation plan development; and 
Application of the measures listed below. 


The contents of this transportation plan are listed. 


* The issues and concerns raised during scoping and public 
workshops are identified. 
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¢ Existing roads in the transportation planning area which 
are preliminarily identified as potential project required 
collector and local roads are identified on maps. Resource, 
two-track, and other unimproved roads are also briefly 
discussed. 


¢ The annual transportation planning/operational update pro- 
cess for a technical support document is described, and this 
description includes scheduling, roles, and responsibili- 
ties, and opportunities for public input. 


SCOPE 


The scope of this transportation pla. includes a brief 
description/presentation of the existing road network (see 
Map 64), and the identification of proposed high traffic 
volume roads/corridors. Relevant requirements for road 
construction or reconstruction anu the development of agree- 
ments for use, rights-of-way (ROWs), and maintenance are 
identified ad outlined in a technical support document. 


This transportation plan also applies to the transportation 
of gas, condensate, or water via pipelines and electric power 
transmission (buried power lines) with the planning area. 
Pipelines and buried power lines generally would be located 
adjacent to roads to reduce new surface disturbance. In some 
instances, paralleling roads and lines may lead to increased 
environmental impacts, in which case pipelines and power 
lines may be located along alternative routes, and these 
alternative routes would evaluated and sited to minimize 
environmental impacts. 


Some existing roads to and within the planning area are 
under jurisdiction of the governmental! agencies (e.g., BLM, 
State, Sweetwater County) who approved their designs and 
require their maintenance. Roads across private lands would 
require an easement between the operator and private land- 
owner. Private easements may not have maintenance require- 
ments or agreements. In addition, there are many non-facility 
(oil and gas) roads/routes that are not maintained. Map 64 in 
the JMHCAP Draft EIS illustrates the general location of 
roads in the area. Oil and gas field roads may also be under the 
jurisdiction of government agencies; however, maintenance 
of these roads is generally conducted by operators. Mainte- 
nance responsibilities are discussed in the transportation plan 
for a project. Operators would provide the BLM and county 
officials with copies of road maintenance agreements that 
include the name of the operators’ designated contact person. 
Non-oil and gas roads would be maintained as appropriate by 
the BLM or other right-of-way holder. 


ACCESS ROAD LIMITATIONS 


The condition (e.g., road design, upgrading requirements) 
and maintenance status (e.g., plowed) of existing roads and 
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casual use routes (e.g., two tracks) in the transportation 
planning area are generally identified on maps available for 
review with the technical support document at the BLM 
offices. Existing collector roads into parts of the planning area 
have been upgraded to meet minimum road standards. Some 
existing roads may not be passable during inclement weather 
or during winter months. All additiona! roads developed and 
requi:cd for this project would need upgrading, maintenance, 
and, where applicable, winter snow removal. Some roads 
would remain closed once snow accumulations close them. 
Specific road upgrading, snow removal, and maintenance 
responsibilities would be identified in annual operational 
updates to a technical support document. 


Some existing two track or other roads within the transpor- 
tation planning area may not have public access agreements in 
place with the BLM, State, and/or private landowner. Except 
those identified as state or county roads, access may require 
agreements with private landowners. 


The transportation network described in this document is 
focused on local and collector roads and potential road corri- 
dors; however, existing low traffic volume resource roads and 
unimproved roads are identified on the detailed maps avail- 
able for review with the technical support document at the 
Rock Springs Field Office. 


THE EXISTING NETWORK 


U.S. Highway 191 and Wyoming Highway 28 are the 
primary paved accesses to the planning area. From these 
highways, unpaved county road access (gravel, aggregate 
surfaced) is provided by the Superior Cutoff Road (#4-18), 
Eden Area Roads (#4-12), Chilton Road (#4-17), Freighter 
Gap Road (#4-83), Bar X Road (#4-21), Oregon Buttes Road 
(#4-74 and #10-446), and Nine Mile Road (#4-15). Other 
improved roads providing access to the planning area include 
BLM road Tri- Territory Road (#4102 and #4115). Most of 
these roads have some degree of gravel or aggregate surface 
and are periodically maintained. Some of these unpaved roads 
become impassable when wet and during winter, and, if these 
roads are used as access for this project, would require 
improvements and increased maintenance including snow 
removal. County roads (arterial roads) are maintained but in 
many cases there is no snow removal. County roads provide 
public access across private land; however, BLM roads or 
other roads which cross private lands may not have legal 
public access across them. The Superior Cutoff, Chilton, and 
Bar X County Roads would receive high volume traffic with 
implementation of the JMHCAP. The BLM and County 
Roads require rights-of-way for access and may require im- 
provement or reconstruction before project use. In addition, 
some realignment of these routes may be necessary to mini- 
mize impacts to sensitive resources, ensure safety, and maxi- 
mize traffic flow efficiency. Map 64 shows the existing and 
proposed locations of high-volume roads and/or corridors 
within the planning area (i.e., arterial roads and other potential 
collector and local roads routes with high initial traffic vol- 
umes). 


Four classification. of roads are associated with develop- 
ment, particularly well 1ield development: arterial, collectors, 
local, and resource. The definition of each follows. 


Arterial Roads - These are state highways or county roads 
that provide primary access to the project area. These roads 
are high traffic volume roads. 


Collector Roads - These are BLM roaus that provide 
primary access to large blocks of land, and connect with or 
are extensions of a public road system. Collector roads 
accommodate mixed traffic and serve many uses. They 
receive the highest traffic volume of all the roads in the 
BLM road system. User cost, safety, comfort, and travei 
time are primary road management considerations. Col- 
lector roads usually require application of the highest 
standards used by the BLM. 


Local Roads - These roads occur mostly on BLM-admin- 
istered lands, and normally serve a smaller area than 
collector roads, and connect to collectors of public road 
system. In the planning area, these are two-lane or single 
lane roads with inter-visible turnouts that provide the 
internal access network to multiple well locations within 
the natural gas field. Local roads receive lower volumes of 
traffic, carry fewer traffic types, and generally serve fewer 
uses. User cost, comfort, and travel time are secondary to 
construction and maintenance cost considerations. Low 
volume local roads in mountainous terrain, where operat- 
ing speed is reduced by terrain, may be single lane roads 
with turnouts. Environmental impacts from construction 
of local roads would be reduced through road designs for 
the steeper grades, sharper curves, and lower design speeds. 


Resource Roads - These roads occur mostly on BLM- 
administered lands and normally are spur roads that pro- 
vide point access and connect to local roads or collector 
roads. In the planning area, these are the single lane roads 
to the individual well location. They carry very low 
volume traffic and accommodate only one or iwo types of 
use. Use restrictions are applied to prevent conflicts 
between users needing the road and users attracted to the 
road. The location and design of these roads are governed 
by environmental compatibility and minimizing BLM 
costs, with minimal consideration for user cost, comfort, or 
travel time. 


Additional new access roads would be constructed as 
specified in the annual operational updates to a technical 
support document. Where these new roads duplicate existing 
two-track roads/routes, the existing two-track roads may be 
reclaimed. At project or field abandonment, many newly 
constructed local and resource roads would be reclaimed 
unless there is an identified need for the road by other area 
users. Reclamation activities would be addressed during 
annual planning and corresponding updates to a technical 
support document. 


The existing transportation network within the planning 
area is generally shown on Map 64, and roads/routes are 
briefly described in a technical support document. This 
system includes state, county, and BLM access roads. His- 
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toric use of the roads has been primarily by livestock opera- 
tors, recreationists, and mineral developers. This mix would 
continue with a substantial increase in development (particu- 
larly mineral development related) traffic. 


In the future, two-track roads/routes may also be used to 
access the area. These routes presently are used primarily by 
grazing permittees and recreationists. Grazing permittees use 
the routes to access water developments and other range 
improvements. Recreationists use the routes for hunting, 
sight-seeing, rock hounding, and wildlife and wild horse 
viewing. 


There are several pipelines in the area to transport the 
natural gas from the project area to processing plants for 
transport to markets. Further detailed information regarding 
the location of pipelines within the planning area can be found 
on the detailed maps available for review with a technical 
support document located in the Rock Springs Field Office. 


PROPOSED NETWORK USE/ 
MODIFICATION 


The traffic flow transition stages of a typical trip into the 
planning area transportation system are as follows: 


1) Travel via U.S. 191 or Wyoming 28 to project area 
arterial or collector road turnoff (e.g., workers, supply 
trucks, drill rigs, etc. with destinations within the well 
field). 


2) Transition from arterial or collector road to local and/or 
resource road to access a well site or central production 
facility destination. 


Transportation Within the Core Area 


Specific guidelines for transportation in the core area is 
described in the following paragraphs. 


Greater Sand Dunes ACEC 


Roads, pipelines, or other rights-of-way would not be built 
in the relatively pristine portion of the eastern area (approxi- 
mately 8,800 acres), including the base of Steamboat Moun- 
tain. 


Road construction and new access would only be allowed 
on existing access and rights-of-ways. New pipelines would 
follow existing pipeline corridors. Alternative access meth- 
ods could be used such as helicopters and freezing water on 
active dunes as long as conflicts with big game or ACEC 
values can be avoided. 


New linear facilities such as pipelines and power lines in 
areas of ongoing development may be laid on the surface, or 
buried adjacent to access roads or within existing concentra- 
tion areas containing such lines. Pipelines in the stabilized 
dune areas would be installed as surface lines to avoid unnec- 
essary disturbance of vegetation. Surface gas pipelines would 
be monitored by the operators to identify potential hazards to 
ORV users. Identified hazards would be marked to improve 
visibility. 
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Any proposed activity or use that involves surface distur- 
bance would require appropriate engineering design, 
geotechnical analysis, and mitigation planning. 


Abandoned pipelines and othex unnecessary facilities (e.g., 
snow fence) in unstabilized dune areas would be removed. 


Plowing of snow would be restricted on BLM-adminis- 
tered roads. 


Steamboat Mountain ACEC 


Roads, pipelines, and other rights-of-way would be al- 
lowed on the Box Canyon Road. The Box Canyon route 
would allow access to those areas leased on Steamboat Rim. 
Pipelines and other linear facilities would be placed above 
ground following the Box Canyon access route. Remote 
control operations and centralizing locations for condensate 
would be used to minimize impacts from human disturbance 
in the parturition and crucial winter periods. The locations of 
these facilities should be close to the Freighter sap Road. 


Roads, pipelines, and other rights-of-way would be al- 
lowed from the Freighter Gap Road up LaFonte and Johnson 
Canyons to where the last producing well is located. These 
developments would not connect to the road and facilities on 
Steamboat Rim to minimize fragmentation of habitats and 
protect parturition and crucial winter grounds. Remote con- 
trol operations and centralizing locations for condensate would 
be used to minimize impacts from human disturbance in the 
parturition and crucial winter ranges. These locations should 
be close to the Freighter Gap Road. 


Because of safety reasons and resource concerns industry 
traffic would not be allowed on the switchback on BLM Road 
#4012, Tri -Territory Road. Access into Blind Canyon and 
Jack Morrow Creek would be from the north side of the 
Freighter Gap road near Bush Rim. 


Plowing of snow would be restricted on BLM-adminis- 
tered roads. Winter access would be restricted to ensure 
protection of sensitive resources. 


White Mountain 


Access to White Mountain would be from U.S. Highway 
191, using the existing route to the communication site. 
Pipelines and other rights-of-way would be placed on the 
surface to minimize impacts to crucial wildlife habitats. 
Condensate tanks should be centralized to minimize trips to 
well locations during crucial winter periods. 


Pipelines and any other new disturbance would avoid 
Native American respected places. 


Plowing of snow would be restricted on BLM-adminis- 
tered roads. Winter access would be restricted to ensure 
protection of sensitive resources. 


General Area 


Access to these areas would generally follow county roads. 
Plowing of snow would be restricted on BLM-administered 
roads. 
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RECLAMATION AND MONITORING 


RECLAMATION GOALS 


Reclamation goals are to: stabilize disturbed sites by 
reducing runoff and erosion; reestablish healthy, vigorous 
ground cover on these areas to their original condition or 
better by using native plant species; restore wildlife habitat 
and livestock forage; and restore visual quality to meet estab- 
lished visual resource management objectives on all areas of 
surface disturbance, reducing visual contrast and enhancing 
aesthetic values. 


RECLAMATION OBJECTIVES 


In order to achieve the above goals, disturbed sites would 
be reclaimed with perennial native grasses/forbs/shrub spe- 
cies reflecting the species naturally growing on the site before 
disturbance occurs. The goal is to achieve 100 percent of pre- 
disturbance cover of desired species, with bond release occur- 
ring when 80 perceut of the pre-disturbance cover exists and 
the site is judged to be on its way toward 100 percent. 
Objectives may be modified as new information is acquired or 
if needed to conform with JMHCAP objectives. 


PLANNED ACTIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


Surface disturbing projects would be required to utilize the 
best management practices described in Appendix 12. 


All surface disturbing and reclamation activities that would 
occur within the Steamboat ACEC, Greater Sand Dunes 
ACEC, South Pass Historic Landscape ACEC, or the Oregon 
Buttes ACEC would meet the vegetation and habitat manage- 
ment objectives specific to that ACEC. 


Within the ACECs and overlapping crucial elk winter 
range and parturition areas, revegetation of disturbed areas 
with big sagebrush and other shrubs would be required to 
maintain and/or improve big game habitat. Planting of shrubs 
would be required to the same density that occurred on-site 
prior to disturbance. 


Prior to any on-site activity, an Erosion Control, Revegeta- 
tion, and Restoration Plan (ERRP) (outlined in the Greeii 
River RMP ROD Appendix 5-3) may be required. The 
operator and the BLM would perform an on-site inventory in 
critical areas, such as shrub and cushion plant communities, to 
document plant species composition and cover values. This 
will establish a baseline standard to use in developing post- 
disturbance plant composition and cover values, seed mixes, 
and site information required for the restoration plan. Reseed- 
ing would be performed with plant species native to the 
vegetation communities of the planning area. 


Monitoring 


All sites would be monitored by the BLM for reclamation 
success under the standard BLM guidelines. Inspections 
would be based upon the standards in Appendix 12. 


Monitoring of a reclaimed area is a joint effort between the 
BLM and the operator. The BLM would inspect the site 
during the initial seeding and the following growing season 
for compliance with the reclamation requirements. The 
operator is responsible for notifying the BLM as soon as the 
site has met the reclamation objectives identified for the sites. 
If the BLM agrees that the site’s reclamation objectives have 
been met, the operator is released from any further reclama- 
tion responsibilities. If the BLM does not feel the reclamation 
objectives have been met, further treatment may be pre- 
scribed. 


Especially sensitive areas, such as basin big sagebrush, 
mountain mahogany, chokecherry, serviceberry, or bitter- 
brush communities would be monitored on an annual basis by 
the BLM and the lessee/operator/permittee until shrubs are 
reestablished on site. Specific monitoring techniques in 
critical shrub areas would be developed. 


Revegetation 


Standard native plant seed mixes would be developed for 
each ecological site type in the planning area, however, more 
specific seed mixes could be designed as needed as part of the 
ERRP process. In sensitive areas, plantings of containerized 
native shrub seedlings may be required. 


The following revegetation time frames are assumed for 
reclaimed sites in the respective precipitation zones of the 
planning area. These time frames represent the minimum 
amount of time it would likely take to see re-establishment of 
a native plant community similar in composition to the one 
existing on-site pre-disturbance. These rates do not assume 
that the plant community would be re-established to the same 
height and cover value. In some cases, reestablishment of a 
healthy, vigorous grass stand may provide better forage val- 
ues than existed prior to disturbance. 


It is expected that basin big sagebrush, chokecherry and 
serviceberry shrubs removed during site disturbance would 
nol likely be reestablished to pre-disturbance size and cover 
rates during the life of this plan. Therefore, revegetation of the 
site would not necessarily replace the wildlife forage/browse 
values that were found on the site pre-disturbance (e.g., the 
replacement time of the basin big sagebrush to reach the same 
height and cover values that existed prior to disturbance may 
be as long as 70 years or more). However, it is expected that 
adherence to reclamation requirements would eventually pro- 
vide for the return of these areas to shrub communities. 
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7-9" Precipitation Zone 

Typical establishment of perennial native grasses/forbs in 3- 
5 years 

Typical establishment of shrub species in 20-30 years 


10-14" Precipitation Zone 

Typical establishment of perennial native grasses/forbs in 2- 
3 years 

Typical establishment of shrub species in 20-30 years. 


Stabilized Dunes 


Disturbing stabilized dunes would create blowout areas 
that would be difficult to reclaim. Plant succession in dunes 
is a very long process, depending on stabilizing the dune, and 
establishing appropriate pioneer species which then build up 
nutrients and organic matter in the sand-soil. Phases of dunal 
succession last for hundreds of years, until reestablishment to 
pre-disturbance vegetation occurs. Shrub communities such 
as basin big sagebrush, mountain mahogany and bitterbrush 
are documented to require 100 to 150 years to become reestab- 
lished on activated sand dunes (Chadwick 1965) It is un- 
known how successful artificial revegetation may be on the 
dunes. For that reason, surface disturbing activities on stabi- 
lized, vegetated dunes are not recommended. However, if 
such activities do take place, it is recommended that at the time 
of permitting, the site ERRP and APD reclamation plans 
include what extra measures would be taken to ensure site 
stability. These methods may include erosion control matting, 
soil stabilizers, and/or snow fences. 


Active Dunes 


Surface disturbing activities which would require reclama- 
tion in the active dune field are not recommended as the dunes 
continue to shift and move. Road construction and new access 
may not be feasible. Even if sand stabilization could be 
temporarily achieved in the immediate vicinity of the distur- 
bance, the nearby shifting dunes would likely interfere with 
the activity. In addition, the dunal ponds (flockets) could be 
affected and these would be extremely difficult to reclaim and 
revegetate. 


MONITORING OIL AND GAS 
DEVELOPMENT, ROADS, 
WILDLIFE, RANGELAND, 
GROUNDWATER, AND 
WATERSHED 


To meet the objectives of the JMHCAP, and conform with 
the Green River RMP, monitoring would be accomplished by 
BLM and/or required of operators (oil and gas, rancher, right- 
of-way applicants, etc.). Monitoring is a requirement pro- 
vided for in the Code of Federal Regulations (40 CFR 1505.2(c) 
and 1503.3). The regulation, in its requirements relative to 
NEPA and Agency decision making, states “*...A monitoring 
and enforcement program shall be adopted and summarized 
where applicable for any mitigation” (1505.2(c)). 


The BLM would conduct extensive monitoring inspec- 
tions of constructior, drilling, and rehabilitation operations, 
through a compliance officer and/or interdisciplinary team, to 
ensure acceptable attainment of objectives. The monitoring 
inspections would be based upon the standards in Appendix 
12. 


Specific activities and resources to be monitored include 
oil and gas, wildlife, and forage. 


Oil and Gas 


Reclamation: All past, present, and future reclamation 
would be monitored to ensure the following goals have been 
met with regards to successful revegetation and restoration. 


- Immediate site stabilization to limit wind and water 
erosion. 


- Establishment of vigorous stands of desirable plant 
species to limit invasion by noxious weeds. 


- Implementation of noxious weed control in cooperation 
with County Weed and Pest Control Agent. 


- Establishment of vegetation consistent with wildlife, 
livestock, and wild horse needs. 


- Reduction of visual contrast and enhancement of aes- 
thetic values. 


- Compliance with site-specific revegetation require- 
ments. 


- Regenerating and self-supporting vegetation. 
- Long term shrub and big game habitat establishment 


Monitoring of a reclaimed area is a joint effort between the 
BLM and the operator. The BLM would inspect the site 
during the initial seeding and the following fall for compli- 
ance with the reclamation requirements. The operator is 
responsible for notifying the BLM as soon as the site has met 
the reclamation objectives identified for the site. If the BLM 
agrees that the site’s reclamation objectives have been met on 
wells where final reclamation has been completed, the opera- 
tor is released from any further reclamation responsibilities. If 
the BLM does not feel the reclamation objectives have been 
met, further treatment may be prescribed. The reclamation 
monitoring goal for revegetation would be to adequately 
characterize ground cover and vegetation canopy cover, and 
to determine vegetation species occurrence. 


These data would be compared to acceptance criteria as 
follows: reclamation vegetative cover is 50 percent of pre- 
disturbance vegetative cover at 2 years, and 80 percent of pre- 
disturbance vegetative cover at 5 years. Other acceptance 
criteria may be adopted as a result of a reclamation technical 
review. 


Monitoring would consist of a step-point transect which 
would record ground and canopy cover in the reclaimed area. 
These data would be compared against acceptance criterion 2 
(BLM Manual, Physical Resource Studies, 4412.14 D2 and 
4). 
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To use acceptance criterion |, a second transect would be 
run in the adjacent undisturbed vegetation recording ground 
and canopy cover on a minimum of 100 points. These cover 
data would be compared to the 2-year and 5-year pre-distur- 
bance cover parameters. 


During monitoring, species would be identified and re- 
corded in the reclaimed area to determine the composition. 
These data would be compared with the species that were in 
the seeding requirements. Evaluations would be made of the 
effectiveness of the seeding effort and appropriateness of the 
seed mix. 


Erosion condition ratings for the reclaimed sites would 
also be evaluated at the same time the vegetation is monitored. 
This would be done by visually assessing the amounts of soil 
movement, surface rock, pedestaling, flow patterns, and rills 
(BLM’s Erosion Condition Class Rating system). 


Roads 


As acontinuing monitoring effort, all existing access roads 
would be continually evaluated to determine if they are: 1) 
still necessary, 2) safe, and 3) whether they have erosion 
problems. The roads would be reclaimed or maintained as is 
appropriate. It would be the responsibility of the authorized 
users to conduct preventative and corrective road mainte- 
nance, throughout the life of their operations, on the roads 
permitted for their use. 


Wildlife 


The scheduling of wildlife monitoring activities is depen- 
dent upon the implementation of habitat improvement treat- 
ments. Specific monitoring practices would be as follows: 


- Big game distribution within the planning area would 
continue to be monitored annually. Monitoring would 
occur at a level adequate to obtain estimates of mule 
deer densities year round and particularly during mid- 
winter. Big game classification information would be 
provided by the Wyoming Game and Fish Department 
(WGFD). 


- At least one permanent-line intercept transect with a 
belt transect and permanent photo points would be 
established within each treatment area before distur- 
bance and after reclamation treatment implementation. 
From these permanent transects post-treatment esti- 
mates of browse species canopy cover, browse species 
density by age class, and browse species hedging classes 
within each treatment area would be obtained. Monitor- 
ing intensity would be at least once every 3 years. 
Coordination with the WGFD would occur. 


- Two permanent exclosures (one livestock exclosure 
and one livestock and big game exclosure, actual size to 
be determined) would be established within the sage- 
brush-grassland, sagebrush-salt desert shrub, and moun- 
tain shrub-sagebrush types within the planning area. 
Within these exclosures, all of the vegetative character- 
istics outlined would be monitored, as appropriate, at 


least once every 5 years. The construction and monitor- 
ing responsibilities would be coordinated with the 
WGED. 


- Uulization levels within and adjacent to treated areas 
(key areas) would be monitored by BLM using cur- 
rently accepted BLM methods. 


An evaluation to assess the fluid mineral exploration and 
development activity and its effects on elk and their move- 
ment patterns, elk use of habitat (potential fragmentation), and 
effects on other wildlife species and habitats, and other 
sensitive resources would be conducted over a 3-year period. 


The evaluation would incorporate information from the elk 
study initiated in 1999; application of the standards and 
guidelines for healthy rangelands; proper functioning condi- 
tion determinations; and from other activities and uses. At the 
end of the evaluation (about 3 years) a determination would be 
made on whether currently unleased areas, and currently 
leased areas that may become available for future leasing 
consideration (shown on Map 9), would be offered for fluid 
mineral leasing. Should these areas be offered for lease, 
appropriate mitigation would be applied to meet planning area 
management objectives. If the evaluation concludes that 
planning area management objectives are not being met, these 
areas would either not be leased, or would be leased with an 
NSO stipulation. 


Jack Morrow Hills Elk Study 


This is a cooperative effort between the BLM, the Wyo- 
ming Game and Fish Department, and the University of 
Wyoming Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. The study’s 
purpose is to determine the distribution and habitat use of the 
Steamboat elk herd, both seasonally and year-round. It is also 
examining the effects of human and vehicular disturbances on 
elk behavior. For chis study, 40 cow elk were fitted with radio 
collars and tracked by air bimonthly (weather permitting) and 
weekly by ground searches during weeks they did not track 
them aerially. 


The study is designed to improve our ability to measure and 
mitigate the effect of energy development and its associated 
impacts on the Steamboat elk herd. Without this information 
it will be difficult or impossible to mitigate the impacts; the 
viability of the elk herd may be threatened. 


Rangeland 


Monitoring in conformance with the application of the 
standards and guidelines for healthy rangelands would be 
accomplished. Monitoring plans would be developed as part 
of AMPs, grazing plans, and permit terms and conditions as 
appropriate. Monitoring plans would be developed to assess 
progress toward meeting and in accordance with JMHCAP 
objectives. All rangeland monitoring activities would use 
approved BLM methodologies and may include actual use, 
utilization, climate, trend, and use supervision. 


Additional key areas would be identified on a case-by-case 
basis, and monitoring studies may be changed as needed. 
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Groundwater 


Plans for groundwater monitoring in this area would be 
initiated when necessary. 


The BLM currently is requiring surface casing and cement 
through the Wasatch Formation, or isolation of other zones 
from the Wasatch, in an effort to protect the water bearing 
zones in that formation. The Wasatch is the chief source for 
groundwater in the area. 


The monitoring program hopefully would add to our un- 
derstanding of the area’s aquifer systems. The Wasatch 
aquifer system includes many discrete water-bearing sand 
lenses separated by relatively impermeable beds. It is un- 
known if, or to what extent, the permeable beds are intercon- 
nected. Less is known about interconnections between porous 
water-bearing zones in the Paleozoic carbonates. Because the 
available wells are developed in various sands and carbonate 
sections in different formations, water quality data may indi- 
cate whether mixing of aquifers is occurring. 


Mixing of aquifers is of concern due to the large number of 
wells which penetrate rocks bearing waters of varying quality 
as well as hydrocarbons. Several fields in the area produce 
from strata in close stratigraphic proximity to good quality 
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aquifers (Fort Union “Almy” and Mesaverde near the Wasatch). 
Artificial pressure variations (e.g., water flooding), as well as 
natural pressure variations, can lead to aquifer mixing, espe- 
cially when aquifers are breached by wellbores. 


Information may also be gained about groundwater sup- 
plies which could be made available for other resource activi- 
ties such as wildlife and grazing management. 


BLM policy is to comply with State requirements regard- 
ing the use and protection of groundwater. Federal laws and 
regulations (including FLPMA and Executive Orders) define 
BLM’s responsibility relative to groundwater. The BLM has 
authority and responsibility to monitor activities so as to 
protect and enhance the quality of the environment. Oil and 
gas leasing and subsequent permitting of development have 
the potential to result in environmental quality problems such 
as groundwater contamination. 


Watershed 


Plans for watershed monitoring would be initiated in the 
area when necessary. Watershed monitoring needs would be 
included in all resource monitoring plans if appropriate. 
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AIR QUALITY TABLES 
TABLE A7.4 
AIR QUALITY STANDARDS 
A i NAAQS WAAQS — 
Veraging m 
— me | bom) | Gomme 
Class | 
= 7 
8 hour 10,000 10,000 UY; V7 
Carbon Monoxide (Co) ee — Yy Uy 
1 hour 40,000 40,000 
Nitrogen Dioxide (NO,) Annual 100 100 aad 2.5 
Ozone (0,) 1 hour 235 160 4, 
Annual 50 50 4 
Particulate Matter (PM,,) a —_— 
24 hour 150 150 8 
i ee 
Particulate Matter (TSP) 24 hour 150 Yt) 
——— aie = 
Annual 80 60 2 
Sulphur Dioxide (SO,) 24 hour 365 260 5 
3 hour 1300 | — go6 | 25 
a a — 
TABLE A7.2 
PSD INCREMENTS 
| Class | tnevemens Class | increment 
a Wegim’) Wugim 
Annual 2 
cl 
SO, 





































































































































































































































TABLE A7-3 


ESTIMATED VWIORST-CASE NEAR-FIELD IMPACTS TO CONCENTRATIONS 


FROM THE PINEDALE ANTICLINE OIL and GAS PROJECT 


Impacts from the proposed ack Morrow Hills project are expected to be similar. 






























































Concentration 
(% WAAQS) 
Pollutant Averaging lime Sumetetin, iii 

Pinedale RFD Background — 
so, annual 0.00 02 15 15.02 
So, 24 hour 0.02 .08 16.5 16.6 
So, 3 hour 0.01 06 10.2 10.2 
PM,, avinual 0.5 02 16 16.5 
PM,, 24 hour 1.8 1 12 13.9 
PM. . Annual 0.5 07 33 33.9 
PM, « 24 hour 1.4 2 15.4 16.9 

NO, annual 0.2 1 g 9.2 

co 8 hour 0 0 15 15 

co 1 hour 0 0 8.8 8.8 








Note: Table developed from Pinedale Anticline DEIS Technical Report, Appendix A, 3” tabie. 



































TABLE A7-4 
FAR-FIELD CONCENTRATIONS OF CRITERIA POLLUTANTS 
COMPARED TO PSD INCREMENT 
Pollutant ug/m3 % PSD 
‘ SO, Annual 0 0 

SO, 24-Hour 0.04 0.043956 
SO, 3-hour 0.1 0.019531 
PM,, Annual 0.24 1.411765 
PM,, 24-Hour 2.74 9.133333 

NO, Annual 0.16 0.64 








Source: Pinedale Anticline DEIS Technical Report, November 1999. 
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TABLE A7-5 
WORST-CASE FAR-FIELD IMPACT TO CONCENTRATIONS 
FROM PROJECTS INCLUDING JACK MORROW HILLS 























































































































Concentration (% of WAAQS) 
Pollutant 
Bridger | Fitzpatrick | Washakie | SP | popoagie| mind 
gi annual 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 
SO, 24 hour 16.6 16.6 16.6 16.6 16.6 16.6 
3 hour 10.2 10.2 10.2 10.2 10.2 10.2 
annual 16.1 16.1 16.0 16.0 16.1 16.1 
PM,, 
24 hour 123 12.1 12.0 12.1 12.1 12.1 
annual 33.5 33.3 33.3 33.3 33.5 33.3 
PM,. 
24 hour 15.7 15.5 15.4 15.5 15.6 15.5 
NO, annual 9.0 91 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
TABLE A7-6 
1995 VISUAL RANGE IN BRIDGER WILDERNESS AREA 
Percent of Days = 
10 127 
20 112 
30 102 
40 94 
50 87 
60 81 
70 74 
80 62 
90 47 
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TABLE A7-7 


ACIDIFICATION IN FIVE SENSITIVE LAKES 
IN THE JACK MORROW HILLS REGION 























Lake Wilderness Area povemenyy oo 
Black Joe Bridger 0.7 
Deep Bridger 0.9 
Hobbs Bridger 0.7 
Ross Fitzpatrick 0.4 
Lower Saddlebag Popo Agie 0.7 
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INTRODUCTION 


According to the Department of the Interior’ s final rule for 
grazing administration, effective August 21, 1995, the Wyo- 
ming Bureau of Land Management (BLM) State Director is 
responsible for the development of standards for healthy 
rangelands and guidelines for livestock grazing management 
on 18 millioa acres of Wyoming’s public rangelands. The 
development and application of these standards and guide- 
lines are to achieve the four fundamentals of rangeland health 
outlined in the grazing regulations (43 CFR 4180.1). Those 
four fundamentals are: (1) watersheds are functioning prop- 
erly; (2) water, nutrients, and energy are cycling properly; (3) 
water quality meets State standards; and (4) habitat for special 
Status species is protected. 


Standards address the health, productivity, and sustainability 
of the BLM administered public rangelands and represent the 
minimum acceptable conditions for the public rangelands. 
The standards apply to all resource uses on public lands. Their 
application will be determined as use-specific guidelines are 
developed. Standards are synonymous with goals and are 
observed on a landscape scale. They describe healthy range- 
lands rather than important rangeland by-products. The 
achievement of a standard is determined by observing, mea- 
suring, and monitoring appropriate indicators. An indicator is 
acomponent of a system whose characteristics (e.g., presence, 
absence, quantity, and distribution) can be observed, mea- 
sured, or monitored based on sound scientific principles. 


Guidelines provide for, and guide the development and 
implementation of, reasonable, responsible, and cost-effec- 
tive management practices at the grazing allotment and water- 
shed level. The guidelines in this document apply specifically 
to livestock grazing management practices on the BLM ad- 
ministered public lands. These management practices will 
either maintain existing desirable conditions or move range- 
lands toward statewide standards within reasonable timeframes. 
Appropriate guidelines will ensure that the resultant manage- 
ment practices reflect the potential for the watershed, consider 
other uses and natural influences, and balance resource goals 
with social, cultural/historic, and economic opportunities to 
sustain viable local communities. Guidelines, like standards, 
apply statewide. 


Implementation of the Wyoming standards and guidelines 
will generally be done in the following manner: Grazing 
allotments or groups of allotments in a watershed will be 
reviewed based on the BLM’s current allotment categoriza- 
tion and prioritization process. Allotments with existing 
management plans and high-priority allotments will be re- 
viewed first. Lower priority allotments will be reviewed as 
time allows or when it becomes necessary for BLM to review 
the permitlease for other reasons such as permit/lease trans- 
fers, permittee/lessee requests for change in use, etc. The 
permittees and interested publics will be notified when allot- 
ments are scheduled for review and encouraged to participate 
in the review. The review will first determine if an allotment 
meets each of the six standards. If it does, no further action 
will be necessary. If any of the standards aren't being met. 
then rationale explaining the contributing factors will be 
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prepared. If livestock grazing practices are found to be ainong 
the contributing factors. corrective actions consistent with the 
guidelines will be developed and implemented before the next 
grazing season in accordance with 43 CFR 4180. Ifa lack of 
data prohibits the reviewers from determining if a standard is 
being met, then a strategy will be developed to acquire the data 
in a timely manner. 


On a continuing basis, the Standards for Healthy Range- 
lands will direct on-the-ground management on the public 
lands. They will serve to focus the on-going development and 
implementation of activity plans toward the mainten: ice or 
the attainment of healthy rangelands. 


Quantifiable resource objectives and specific management 
practices to maintain or achieve the stuadards will be devel- 
oped at the local BLM District and Resource Area levels and 
will consider all reasonable and practical options availabie to 
achieve desired results on a watershed or grazing allotment 
scale. The objectives shall be reflected in site-specific activity 
or implementation plans as well as in livestock grazing per- 
mits/leases for the public lands. These objectives and prac- 
tices may be developed formally or informally through mecha- 
nisms available and suited to local needs (such as Coordinated 
Resource Management (CRM) efforts). 


The development and implementation of standards and 
guidelines will enable on-the-ground management of the 
public rangelands to maintain a clear and responsible focus on 
both the health of the land and its dependent natural and 
human communities. This development and implementation 
will ensure that any mechanisms currently being employed or 
that may be developed in the future will maintain a consistent 
focus on these essential concerns. This development and 
implementation will also enable immediate attention to be 
brought to bear on existing resource concerns. 


These standards and guidelines are compatible with BLM’s 
three-tiered land use planning process. The first tier includes 
the laws, regulations, and policies governing BLM’s admin- 
istration and management of the public lands and their uses. 
The previously mentioned fundamentals of rangeland health 
specified in 43 CFR 4180.1, the requirement for BLM to 
develop these State (or regional) standards and guidelines, 
and the standards and guidelines themselves, are part of this 
first tier. Also part of this first tier are the specific require- 
ments of various Federal laws and the objectives of 43 CFR 
4100.2 that require BLM to consider the social and economic 
well-being of the local communities in its management pro- 
cess. 


These standards and guidelines will provide for statewide 
consistency and guidance in the preparation, amendment, and 
maintenance of BLM land use plans, which represent the 
second tier of the planning process. The BLM land use plans 
provide general allocation decisions concerning the kinds of 
resource and land uses that can occur on the BLM adminis- 
tered public lands, where they can occur, and the types of 
conditional requirements under which they can occur. In 
general, the standards will be the basis for development of 
planning area-specific management objectives concerning 
rangeland health and productivity, and the guidelines will 
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direct development of livestock grazing management actions 
to help accomplish those objectives. 


The third tier of the BLM planning process, activity or 
implementation planning, is directed by the applicable land 
use plan and, therefore, by the standards and guidelines. The 
standards and guidelines, as BLM statewide policy, will also 
directly guide development of the site-specific objectives and 
the methods and practices used to implement the land use plan 
decisions. Activity or implementation plans contain objec- 
tives which describe the site-specific conditions desired. 
Grazing permits/leases for the public lands contain terms and 
conditions which describe specific actions required to attain 
or maintain the desired conditions. Through monitoring and 
evaluation, the BLM, grazing permittees, and other interested 
parties determine if progress is being made to achieve activity 
plan objectives. 


Wyoming rangelands support a variety of uses which are of 
significant economic importance to the State and its commu- 
nities. These uses include oil and gas production, mining, 
recreation and tourism, fishing, hunting, wildlife viewing, and 
livestock grazing. Rangelands also provide amenities which 
contribute to the quality of life in Wyoming such as open 
spaces, solitude, and opportunities for personal renewal. 
Wyoming’s rangelands should be managed with consider- 
ation of the State’s historical, cultural, and social development 
and in a manner which contributes to a diverse, balanced, 
competitive, and resilient economy in order to provide oppor- 
tunity for economic development. Healthy rangelands can 
best sustain these uses. 


To varying degrees, BLM management of the public lands 
and resources plays a role in the social and economic well- 
being of Wyoming communities. The National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act (part of the above-mentioned first planning tier) 
and various other laws and regulations mandate the BLM to 
analyze the socioeconomic impacts of actions occurring on 
public rangelands. These analyses occur during the environ- 
mental analysis process of land use planning (second planning 
tier), where resource allocations are made, and during the 
environmental analysis process of activity or implementation 
planning (third planning tier). In many situations, factors that 
affect the social and economic well-being of local communi- 
ties extend far beyond the scope of BLM management or 
individual public land users’ responsibilities. In addition, 
since standards relate primarily to physical and biological 
features of the landscape, it is very difficult to provide measur- 
able socioeconomic indicators that relate to the health of 
rangelands. It is important that standards be realistic and 
within the control of the land manager and users to achieve. 


STANDARDS FOR HEALTHY 
PUBLIC RANGELANDS 


STANDARD #1 


Within the potential of the ecological site (soi! type, 
landform, climate, and geology), soils are stable and alicy. 
for water infiltration to provide for optimal plant growth 
and minimal surface runoff. 


THIS MEANS THAT: 


The hydrologic cycle will be supported by providing for 
water capture, storage, and sustained release. Adequate 
energy flow and nutrient cycling through the system will be 
achieved as optimal plant growth occurs. Plant communities 
are highly varied within Wyoming. 

INDICATORS MAY INCLUDE BUT ARE NOT LIMITED 
TO: 

¢ Water infiltration rates; 

¢ Soil compaction; 

¢ Erosion (rills, gullies, pedestals, capping); 

¢ Soil micro-organisms; 

¢ Vegetative cover (gully bottoms and slopes); and 

¢ Bare ground and litter. 


The above indicators are applied as appropriate to the 
potential of the ecological site. 


STANDARD #2 


Riparian and wetland vegetation has structural, age, 
and species diversity characteristic of the stage of channel 
succession and is resilient and capable of recovering from 
natural and human disturbance in order to provide forage 
and cover, capture sediment, dissipate energy, and pro- 
vide for ground water recharge. 


THIS MEANS THAT: 


Wyoming has highly varied riparian and wet!and systems 
on public lands. These systems vary from large rivers to small 
streams and from springs to large wet meadows. These 
systems are in various stages of natural cycles and may also 
reflect other disturbance that is either localized or widespread 
throughout the watershed. Riparian vegetation captures sedi- 
ments and associated materials, thus enhancing the nutrient 
cycle by capturing and utilizing nutrients that would other- 
wise move through a system unused. 


INDICATORS MAY INCLUDE BUT ARE NOT LIMITED 
TO: 


¢ Erosion and deposition rate; 

¢ Channel morphology and flood plain function; 

¢ Channel succession and erosion cycle; 

¢ Vegetative cover; 

¢ Plant composition and diversity (species, age class, 
structure, successional stages, desired plant commu- 
nity, etc.); 

¢ Bank stability; 

¢ Woody debris and irstream cover; and 

¢ Bare ground and litter. 

The above indicators are applied as appropriate to the 

potential of the ecological site. 


STANDARD #3 


Upland vegetation on each ecological site consists of 
plant communities appropriate to the site which are resil- 
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ient, diverse, and able to recover from natural and human 
disturbance. 


THIS MEANS THAT: 


in order to maintain desirable conditions and/or recover 
from disturbance within acceptable timeframes, plant com- 
munities must have the components present to support the 
nutrient cycle and adequate energy flow. Plants depend on 
nutrients in the soil and energy derived from sunlight. Nutri- 
ents stored in the soil are used over and over by plants, 
animals, and micro organisms. The amount of nutrients 
available and the speed with which they cycle among plants, 
animals, and the soil are fundamental components of range- 
land health. The amount, timing, and distribution of energy 
captured through photosynthesis are fundamental to the func- 
tion of rangeland ecosystems. 


INDICATORS MAY INCLUDE BUT ARE NOT LIMITED 
TO: 


¢ Vegetative cover; 

¢ Plant composition and diversity (species, age class, 
structure, successional stages, desired plant commu- 
nity, etc.); 

¢ Bare ground and litter; 

¢ Erosion (rills, gullies, pedestals, capping); and 

¢ Water infiltration rates. 


The above indicators are applied as appropriate to the 
potential of the ecological site. 


STANDARD #4 


Rangelands are capable of sustaining viable popula- 
tions and a diversity of native plant and animal species 
appropriate to the h:bitat. Habitats that support or could 
support threatened species, endangered species, species of 
special concern, or sensitive species will be maintained or 
enhanced. 


THIS MEANS THAT: 


The management of Wyoming rangelands will achieve or 
maintain adequate habitat conditions that support diverse 
plant aic animal species. These may include listed threatened 
or endangered species (U.S. Fish and Wildlife-designated), 
species of special concern (BLM-designated), and other sen- 
sitive species (State of Wyoming-designated). The intent of 
this standard is to allow the listed species to recover and be 
delisted, and to avoid or prevent additional species becoming 
listed. 


INDICATORS MAY INCLUDE BUT ARE NOT LIMITED 
TO: 


* Noxious weeds; 

¢ Species diversity; 

¢ Age class distribution; 

¢ All indicators associated with the upland and riparian 
standards; 

¢ Population trends; and 

¢ Habitat fragmentation. 
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The above indicators are applied as appropriate to the 
potential of the ecological site. 


STANDARD #5 


Water quality meets State standards. 
THIS MEANS THAT: 


The State of Wyoming is authorized to administer the 
Clean Water Act. BLM management actions or use authori- 
zations will comply with all Federai and State water quality 
laws, rules and regulations to address water quality issues that 
originate on public lands. Provisions for the establishment of 
water quality standards are included in the Clean Water Act, 
as amended, and the Wyoming Environmental Quality Act, as 
amended. Regulations are found in Part 40 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations and in Wyoming’s Water Quality Rules 
and Regulations. The latter regulations contain Quality Stan- 
dards for Wyoming Surface Waters. 


Natural processes and human actions influence the chemi- 
cal, physical, and biological characteristics of water. Water 
quality varies from place to place with the seasons, the 
climate, and the kind substrate through which water moves. 
Therefore, the assessment of water quality takes these factors 
into account. 


INDICATORS MAY INCLUDE BUT ARE NOT LIMITED 


TO: 
¢ Chemical characteristics (e.g., pH, conductivity, dis- 
solved oxygen); 
¢ Physical characteristics (e.g., sediment, temperature, 
color); and 


¢ Biological characteristics (e.g., macro- and micro-in- 
vertebrates, fecal coliform, and plant and animal spe- 
cies). 


STANDARD #6 


Air quality meets State standards. 
THIS MEANS THAT: 


The State of Wyoming is authorized to administer the 
Clean Air Act. BLM management actions or use authoriza- 
tions will comply with all Federal and State air quality laws, 
rules, regulations and standards. Provisions for the establish- 
ment of air quality standards are included in the Clean Air Act, 
as amended, and the Wyoming Enviromental! Quality Act, as 
amended. Regulations are found in Part 40 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations and in Wyoming Air Quality Standards 
and Regulations. 


INDICATORS MAY INCLUDE BUT ARE NOT LIMITED 
TO: 


¢ Particulate matter; 

¢ Sulfur dioxide: 

¢ Photochemical oxidants (ozone): 

¢ Volatile organic compounds (hydrocarbons): 
¢ Nitrogen oxides: 
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¢ Carbon monoxide; 
¢ Odors; and 
¢ Visibility. 


BLM WYOMING GUIDELINES 
FOR LIVESTOCK GRAZING 
MANAGEMENT 


l. 


Timing, duration, and levels of authorized grazing will 
ensure that adequate amounts of vegetative ground cover, 
including standing plant material and litter, remain after 
authorized use to support infiltration, maintain soil mois- 
ture storage, stabilize soils, allow the release of sufficient 
water to maintain system function, and to maintain sub- 
surface soil conditions that support permeability rates 
and other processes appropriate to the site. 


Grazing management practices will restore, maintain, or 
improve riparian plant communities. Grazing manage- 
ment strategies consider hydrology, physical attributes, 
and potential for the watershed and the ecological site. 
Grazing management will maintain adequate residual 
plant cover to provide for plant recovery, residual forage, 
sediment capture, energy dissipation, and ground water 
recharge. 


Range improvement practices (instream structures, fences, 
water troughs, etc.) in and adjacent to riparian areas will 
ensure that stream channel morphology (e.g., gradient, 
width/depth ratio, channel roughness and sinuosity) and 
functions appropriate to climate and landform are main- 
tained or enhanced. The development of springs, seeps, 
or other projects affecting water and associated resources 
shall be designed to protect the ecological and hydrologi- 
cal functions, wildlife habitat, and significant cultural, 
historical, and archaeological values associated with the 
water source. Range improvements will be located away 
from riparian areas if they conflict with achieving or 
maintaining riparian function. 


Grazing practices that consider the biotic communities as 
more than just a forage base will be designed in order to 
ensure that the appropriate kinds and amounts of soil 
organisms, plants, and animals to support the hydrologic 
cycle, nutrient cycle, and energy ‘low are maintained or 
enhanced. 


Continuous season-long or other grazing management 
practices that hinder the completion of plants’ life-sus- 
taining reproductive and/or nutrient cycling processes 
will be modified to ensure adequate periods of rest at the 
appropriate times. The rest periods will provide for 
seedling establishment or other necessary processes at 
levels sufficient to move the ecological site condition 
toward the resource objective and subsequent achieve- 
ment of the standard. 


Grazing management practices and range improvements 
will adequately protect vegetative cover and physical 
conditions and maintain, restore, or enhance water quai- 
ity to meet resource objectives. The effects of new range 
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improvements (water developments, fences, etc.) on the 
health and function of rangelands will be carefully con- 
sidered prior to their implementation. 


7. Grazing management practices will incorporate the kinds 


and amounts of use that will restore, maintain, or enhance 
habitats to assist in the recovery of Federal threatened and 
endangered species or the conservation of federally- 
listed species of concern and other State-designated spe- 
cial status species. Grazing management practices will 
maintain existing habitat or facilitate vegetation change 
toward desired habitats. Grazing management will con- 
sider threatened and endangered species and their habi- 
tats. 


8. Grazing management practices and range improvements 
will be designed to maintain or promote the physical and 
biological conditions necessary to sustain native animal 
populations and plant communities. This will involve 
emphasizing native plant species in the support of eco- 
logical function and incorporating the use of non-native 
species only in those situations in which native plant 
species are not available in sufficient quantities or are 
incapable of maintaining or achieving properly function- 
ing conditions and biologica! health. 


9. Grazing management practices on uplands will maintain 
desired plant communities or facilitate change toward 
desired plant communities. 


DEFINITIONS 


ACTIVITY PLANS 

Allotment Management Plans (AMPs), Habitat Management 
Plans (HMPs), Watershed Management Plans (WMPs), Wild 
Horse Management Plans (WHMPs), and other plans devel- 
oped at the local level to address specific concerns and 
accomplish specific objectives. 


COORDINATED RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(CRM) 

A group of people working together to develop common 
resource goals and resolve natural resource concerns. CRM is 
a people process that strives for win-win situations through 
consensus-based decisionmaking. 


DESIRED PLANT COMMUNITY 

A plant community which produces the kind, proportion, and 
amount of vegetation necessary for meeting or exceeding the 
‘and use plan/activity plan objectives established for an eco- 
logical site(s). The desired plant community must be consis- 
tent with the sites capability to produce the desired vegetation 
through management, land treatment, or a combination of the 
two. 


ECOLOGICAL SITE 

An area of land with specific physical characteristics that 
differs from other areas both in its ability to produce distinc- 
tive kinds and amounts of vegetation and in its response to 
management. 
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EROSION 

(v.) Detachment and movement of soil or rock fragments by 
water, wind, ice, or gravity. (n.) The land surface worn away 
by running water, wind, ice, or other geological agents, 
including such processes as gravitational creep. 


GRAZING MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

Grazing management practices include such things as grazing 
systems (rest-rotation, deferred rotation, etc.), timing and 
duration of grazing, herding, salting, etc. They do not include 
physical range improvements. 


GUIDELINES (For Grazing Management) 

Guidelines provide for, and guide the development and imple- 
mentation of, reasonable, responsible, and cost-effective 
management actions at the allotment and watershed level 
which move rangelands toward statewide standards or main- 
tain existing desirable conditions. Appropriate guidelines 
will ensure that the resultant management actions reflect the 
potential for the watershed, consider other uses and natural 
influences, and balance resource goals with social, cultural/ 
historic, and economic opportunities to sustain viable local 
communities. Guidelines, and therefore, the management 
actions they engender, are based on sound science, past and 
present management experience, and public input. 


INDICATOR 

An indicator is acomponent of a system whose characteristics 
(e.g., presence, absence, quantity, and distribution) can be 
observed, measured, or monitored based on sound scientific 
principles. An indicator can be evaluated at a site- or species- 
specific level. Monitoring of an indicator must be able to 
show change within timeframes acceptable to management 
and be capable of showing how the health of the ecosystem is 
changing in response to specific management actions. Selec- 
tion of the appropriate indicators to be observed, measured, or 
monitored in a particular allotment is a critical aspect of early 
communication among the interests involved on-the-ground. 
The most useful indicators are those for which change or trend 
can be easily quantified and for which agreement as to the 
significance of the indicator is broad based. 


LITTER 
The uppermost layer of organic debris on the soil surface, 
essentially the freshly fallen or slightly decomposed vegetal 
material. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS 

Management actions are the specific actions prescribed by the 
BLM to achieve resource objectives, land use allocations, or 
other program or multiple use goals. Management actions 
include both grazing management practices and range im- 
provements. 


OBJECTIVE 

An objective is a site-specific statement of a desired rangeland 
condition. It may contain either or both qualitative elements 
and quantitative elements. Objectives frequently speak to 
change. They are the focus of monitoring and evaluation 
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activities at the local level. Monitoring of the indicators would 
show negative changes or positive changes. Objectives should 
focus on indicators of greatest interest for the area in question. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

Range improvements include such things as corrals, fences, 
water developments (reservoirs, spring developments, pipe- 
lines, wells, etc.) and land treatments (prescribed fire, herbi- 
cide treatments, mechanical treatments, etc.). 


RANGELAND 

Land on which the native vegetation (climax or natural poten- 
tial) is predominantly grasses, grass-like plants, forbs, or 
shrubs. This includes lands revegetated naturally or artifi- 
cially when routine management of that vegetation is accom- 
plished mainly through manipulation of grazing. Rangelands 
include natural grasslands, savannas, shrublands, most deserts, 
tundra, alpine communities, coastal marshes, and wet mead- 
ows. 


RANGELAND HEALTH 
The degree to which the integrity of the soil and ecological 
processes of rangeland ecosystems are sustained. 


RIPARIAN 

Anarea of land directly influenced by permanent water. It has 
visible vegetation or physical characteristics reflective of 
permanent water influence. Lakeshores and streambanks are 
typical riparian areas. Excluded are such sites as ephemeral 
streams or washes that do not have vegetation dependent on 
free water in the soil. 


STANDARDS 

Standards are synonymous with goals and are observed on a 
landscape scale. Standards apply to rangeland health and not 
to the important by-products of healthy rangelands. Standards 
relate to the current capability or realistic potential of a 
specific site to produce these by-products, not to the presence 
or absence of the products themselves. It is the sustainability 
of the processes, or rangeland health, that produces these by- 
products. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

Terms and conditions are very specific land use requirements 
that are made a part of the land use authorization in order to 
assure maintenance or attainment of the standaid. Terms and 
conditions may incorporate or reference the appropriate por- 
tions of activity plans (e.g., Allotment Management Plans). In 
other words, where an activity plan exists that contains objec- 
tives focused on meeting the standards, compliance with the 
plan may be the only term and condition necessary in that 
allotment. 


UPLAND 

Those portions of the landscape which do not receive addi- 
tional moisture for plant growth from run-off, streamflow, etc. 
Typically these are hills, ridgetops, valley slopes, and rolling 
plains. 
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OIL AND GAS OPERATIONS 


GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION 


Oil and gas can be discovered by either direct or indirect 
exploration methods such as the mapping of rock outcrops, 
seeps, borehole data, and remote sensing data. In many cases 
indirect methods, such as seismic, gravity, and magnetic 
surveys are required to delineate subsurface features which 
may contain oil and gas. 


Gravity Surveys 


Gravitational prospecting detects micro- variations in gravi- 
tational attraction caused by the differences in the density of 
various types of rock. Gravity data is used to generate 
anomaly maps from which faults and general structural trends 
can be interpreted. These surveys are generally not consid- 
ered definitive due to the many data corrections required (e.g., 
terrain, elevation, latitude, etc.) and the poor resolution of 
complex subsurface structures. The instrument used for 
gravity surveys is a small portable device called a gravimeter. 
Generally measurements are taken at many points along a 
linear transect and the gravimeter is transported either by 
backpack, helicopter, or off-road vehicle. The only surface 
disturbance associated with gravity prospecting is that caused 
by a vehicle, if used. 


Geomagnetic Surveys 


Magnetic surveys use an instrument called a magnetom- 
eter to detect small magnetic anomalies caused by mineral and 
lithologic variations in the earth’s crust. These surveys can 
detect large trends in basement rock and the approximate 
depth to those basement rocks, but in general they provide 
little specific data to aid in petroleum exploration. Many data 
corrections are required to obtain reliable information and 
maps generated lack resolution and are considered prelimi- 
nary. Magnetometers vary greatly in size and complexity and 
in general most magnetic surveys are conducted from the air 
by suspending a magnetometer under an airplane. Magnetic 
surveys conducted on the ground are nearly identical to 
gravity surveys and surface disturbance is minimal to nonex- 
istent. 


Seismic Reflection Surveys 


Seismic prospecting is the best and most popular indirect 
method currently utilized for locating subsurface structures or 
Stratigraphic variations which may contain oil and/or gas. 
Seismic energy (shock waves) is induced into the earth using 
one of several methods. As these waves travel downward and 
outward they encounter various rock strata, each having a 
different seismic velocity. As the wave energy encounters the 
interface between rock layers, some of the seismic energy is 
reflected upward. Sensing devices commonly called geo- 
phones are placed on the surface to detect these reflections. 
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The geophones are connected to a data recording truck which 
stores data on magnetic tape. The time required for the shock 
waves to travel from the shot point down to a given reflector 
and back to the geophone can be related to depth. 


There are many methods available today which an 
explorationist can use to induce the initial seismic energy into 
the earth. All methods require preliminary surveying and 
laying of geophones. The thumper and vibrator methods 
pound or vibrate the earth to create a shock wave. Usually four 
large trucks (buggies) are used, each equipped with vibrator 
pads (about four-foot square). The pads are lowered to the 
ground and vibrators on all trucks are triggered electronically 
from the recording truck. Information is recorded and then the 
trucks move forward a short distance and the process is 
repeated. 


Vibrator buggies currently weigh up to 67,000 pounds and 
have tires up to 4 feet wide. They travel with less surface 
loading than a pickup truck. These buggies are spread out 
from point to point to eliminate leaving a trail. Surface 
vegetation, (including shrubs) is pushed down but not crushed 
and broken. A small portion of the shrubs are lost due to this 
action. Observation of a track a year later makes it hard to find 
where they traveled. Working during winter conditions with 
snow can cause even less surface damage. 


Shothole prospects use drill buggies on rough terrain and 
drill trucks on flatter landscape. Trucks cause more damage 
than buggies. A water truck or buggy may travel with the drill 
rig. The water is used to keep the hole open while drilling. 
Small-diameter holes are drilled to depths of 80 to 200 feet. 
Four to twelve holes are drilled per mile of line. Usually, a 20- 
pound charge of explosives is placed in the hole, covered, and 
detonated to generate seismic shock waves. Helicopters may 
carry a portable drill into rugged terrain. Another portable 
technique is to carry charges in a helicopter and place them on 
wooden sticks, or lath, three feet or so above the ground. 
Charges used are either 2-1/2 or 5 pounds. Usually, ten 
charges in a line are detonated at once. Seismic lines are 
aligned relative to the regional structure to make interpreta- 
tion more accurate. 


The geophones and energy source are located along lines 
on a one- totwo-mile grid. Although alignment may be fairly 
critical, spacing of the lines can often be changed one-quarter 
mile on a one-mile grid before the results will significantly 
affect the investigation program. 


A typical drilling seismic operation may utilize 10 to 15 
men operating five to seven trucks. Under normal conditions, 
3 to 5 miles of line can be surveyed each day using the 
explosive method. The vehicles used for a drilling program 
include several heavy truck-mounted drill rigs, water trucks, 
a computer recording truck, and several light pickups for the 
surveyors, shot hole crew, geophone crew, permit man, and 
party chief. 
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Public roads and existing private roads and trails are used. 
Off-road cross-country travel may be necessary to carry out 
tasks. Motor graders and/or dozers may be required to provide 
access to remote areas. Concern about unnecessary surface 
disturbance has caused government and industry to more 
carefully plan surveys. As a result, earth moving equipment 
is now only rarely used in seismic exploration work. Several 
trips a day are made along a seismograph line; this usually 
establishes a well defined two-track trail. The repeated 
movement back and forth along the line (particularly the light 
pickups) defines the trail. Spreading vehicles out so that 
vehicle routes are not straight, and vehicles do not retrace the 
same route has in some cases prevented the establishment of 
new trails, and has reduced impacts. 


A variation on the above techniques is the three dimen- 
sional seismic profile survey. This type of survey differs from 
the more common survey in the greater number of data points 
and the closer spacing of the lines. Three dimensional seismic 
surveys are more computer intensive, but result in a more 
detailed and informative subsurface picture (with ain accom- 
panying higher cost). The orientation and arrangement of 
three dimensional seismic surveys are less tolerant of adjust- 
ments to the physical locations of the lines and geophones, but 
they are also more compact in areal extent. 


Each of the foregoing methods have inherent strengths and 
weaknesses and explorationists must decide which method is 
the most practical with regard to surface constraints (such as 
topography) but will still produce information which can be 
useful for the particular study. Extensive computer process- 
ing of the raw data is required to produce a useable seismic 
section from which geophysicists may interpret structural 
relationships to depths of 30,000 feet or more. The effective 
depth of investigation and resolution are determined to some 
degree by which method is used. 


Geophysical Management (Permitting 
Process) 


Geophysical operations are reviewed by the federal sur- 
face management agency - BLM, Bureau of Reclamation, or 
Forest Service, as appropriate. Good administration and 
surface protection on geophysical operations can only be 
accomplished through close cooperation of the operator and 
affected agency. The responsibilities of the geophysical 
operator and the Field Manager are as follows (USDI 1989b): 


1. Geophysical Operator - An operator is required to file 
with the Field Manager a “Notice of Intent to Conduct Oil 
and Gas Exploration Operations.” The “Notice of Intent” 
shall include a map showing the iocation of the line, all 
access routes, and ancillary facilities. The operator must 
be bonded and file evidence of bonding with the 
Notice.Any surface disturbance may require a cultural 
resources survey and a pre-work field conference. Earth- 
moving equipment will only be used with prior approval. 
Upon completion of operations and rehabilitation, the 
operator must file a “Notice of Completion of Oil and Gas 
Exploration Operations’. 
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2. Field Manager - The Field Manager shall apprize the 
operator of the practices and procedures to be followed 
prior to commencing operations on BLM-adminisiered 
lands. The Field Manager will consent to bond release 
once the terms and conditions of the Notice have been 
met. 


State Standards 


In Wyoming, the operator is required to register with the 
State. State standards for plugging shot holes, personnel 
safety, etc., will be followed. 


Mitigation 


Seasonal restrictions may be imposed to reduce conflicts 
with wildlife, watershed damage, and hunting activity. Com- 
pliance inspections during the operation ensure that stipula- 
tions are being followed. Compliance inspections upon 
completion of work ensure that the lines are clean and the drill 
holes are properly plugged. 


OIL AND GAS LEASING 


The Mineral Leasing Act provides that all public lands are 
open to oil and gas leasing unless a specific order has been 
issued to close an area. Based on the Federal Onshore Oil and 
Gas Leasing Reform Act of 1987, all leases must be exposed 
to competitive interest. Leases are issued for a term of 10 
years, or as long as production continues. 


The Federal Government receives yearly rental fees on 
non-producing leases. Royalty on production is received on 
producing leases, one half of which is returned to the State of 
Wyoming. 


DRILLING PERMIT PROCESS 


A federal lessee or operator is governed by procedures set 
forth by Onshore Oil and Gas Order No. 1, “Approval of 
Operations on Onshore Federal and Indian Oil and Gas 
Leases,” issued under 43 CFR 3164. Operating Order No. 1 
lists the following as pertinent points to be followed by the 
lessee or operator: notice of staking; application for permit to 
drill (APD), which includes a multi-point surface use and 
operations plan; approval of subsequent operations; well 
abandonment; water well conversion; responsibilities on pri- 
vately owned surface; and reports and activities required after 
well completion. 


The federal lessee or operating company selects the loca- 
tion of a proposed drill site The selection of the site is based 
On spacing requirements, subsurface geology as interpreted 
by geologists and geophysicists, topography, and availability 
of funds for a specific well. Spacing requirements are estab- 
lished by the Wyoming State Oil and Gas Conservation 
Commission. Each well is to be drilled within a given distance 
from the center of a legal subdivision. A proposed location 
may be moved with a spacing exception granted by the Oil and 
Gas Conservation Commission. Occasionally, the Bureau 
may request that a lessee drill a well on the lease if it is 
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determined that federally owned minerals are being drained 
by an adjacent well on private or state owned minerals (USDI 
198 1a). 


1. Notice of Staking - After the company makes the deci- 
sion io drill, they must decide whether to submit a notice 
or APD. The notice consists of an outline of what the 
company intends to do including a location map and 
sketched site plan. The notice is then used as a document 
to review any conflicts with known critical resource 
values, and at the on-site inspection to provide the pre- 
liminary data to assess what additional items are neces- 
sary to complete the APD. 


2. Application for Permit to Drill (APD) - Regardless of 
whether an NOS is filed, the lessee or operator shall file 
an APD. No surface activity in conjuction with drilling 
is allowed until the APD is approved. A field inspection 
is held with the operator and any other interested party. 
The pre-site field inspection is used to evaluate the 
operator’s plan, assess the situation for possible impacts 
(surface and subsurface), and formulate resource protec- 
tion stipulations. To lessen environmental impacts, a site 
may be moved, reoriented, or redimensioned, within 
certain limits. The proposed access road may also be 
rerouted (USDI 198 1a). 


If necessary, site-specific mitigations are added to the APD 
for protection of surface and/or subsurface resource values in 
the vicinity of the proposed well. The Bureau is responsible 
for preparing environmental documeniation necessary to sat- 
isfy the NEPA requirements and provide any mitigation 
measures needed to protect the affected resource values. 


Consideration is given to the protection of ground water 
resources. The geologist is required to identify the maximum 
depth of usable water as defined in Onshore Oil and Gas Order 
No. 2. Usable water is defined as that water containing 10,000 
parts per miilion or less of total dissolved solids. Determining 
the depth to fresh water requires specific water quality data in 
the proposed well vicinity or geophysical log determination of 
water quality, depending on existing well proximity and log 


availability. Water of this quality is to be protected, usualiy by. . 


surface casing and cement. 


Once approved, the operator has one year to commence 
construction and drilling operations. If construction does not 
begin within one year, the stipulations must be reviewed prior 
to approving another APD (USDI 198 1a). 


Surface Disturbance Associated With 
Exploratory Drilling 


Upon receiving approval to drill the proposed well, the 
operator Moves construction equipment over existing roads to 
the point where the access road will begin. Generally, the 
types of equipment include dozers (track-mounted and rub- 
ber-tired), scrapers, and motor-graders. Moving equipment to 
the construction site requires moving several loads (some 
overweight and overwidth) over public and private roads. 
Existing roads and trails are improved in places and occasion- 
ally culverts and cattleguards are installed if required. 
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The length of the access road varies. Generally the shortest 
feasible route is selected to reduce the haul distance and 
construction costs. Environmental factors or the landowner’ s 
wishes may dictate a longer route. In rough terrain, the type 
of construction is sidecasting (using the material taken from 
the cut portion of the road to construct the fill portion); slightly 
less than one-half of the road bed is on a cut area and the rest 
is on a fill area. Roads are usually constructed with a 14-foot 
(single lane) or 24-foot (double lane) running surface (in 
relatively level terrain). Soil texture, steepness of the topog- 
raphy, and moisture conditions may dictate surfacing the 
access road in some places but generally not for the entire 
length. 


Well locations are constructed differently, but in every 
case, all soil material suitable for plant growth is first removed 
from areas to be disturbed and stockpiled in a designated area. 
Sites on flat terrain usually require little more than removing 
the topsoil material and vegetation. Drilling sites on ridge tops 
and hillsides are constructed by cutting and filling portions of 
the location. It is imporiant to confine extra cut material in 
stockpile rather than cast it down hillsides and drainages 
where it cannot be recovered for rehabilitation. 


The level surface needed to assemble and operate a drilling 
rig varies, but averages 300 by 350 feet. Figure 14 illustrates 
a typical well location layout. At least 25 feet of cut surface 
between the drill hole and edge of the drilling platform is 
normally needed. This ensures that the foundation of the 
drilling derrick is on solid ground and prevents it from leaning 
or toppling due to settling of uncompacted soil. In addition to 
the drilling platform, an 8- to 12-foot deep reserve pit is 
usually constructed. Generally, the reserve pit is 8 to 12 feet 
deep, but may be deeper to compensate for smaller length and 
width or deeper drilling depths. Depending on the relation of 
the location to natural drainages, it may be necessary to 
construct water bars or diversions. 


Moving a drilling rig requires moving 10 to 25 truck loads 
(some over legal weight and height) of equipment over public 
highways and private roads. The derrick when erected is 
approximately 160 feet high. 


Water for drilling is hauled to the rig storage tanks or 
transported by surface pipeline. Water sources are usually 
rivers, wells, or reservoirs. Occasionally, water supply wells 
are drilled on or close to the site. The operator must obtain a 
permit from the Wyoming State Engineer for the use of 
surface or subsurface water for drilling. When the Bureau 
holds the water permits for surface water (stock ponds), we 
must also approve such use. When drilling commences, and 
as long as it progresses, water is continually transported to the 
rig location. Approximately 40,000 barrels or 1,680,000 
gallons of water are required to drill an oil or gas well to the 
depth of 9,000 feet. 


Issuance of Rights-of-Way 


BLM rights-of-way are required for all facilities, tank 
batteries, pipelines, truck depots, powerlines, and access 
roads that occupy federally owned land outside the lease or 
unit boundary. When a third party constructs a facility or 
installation on or off the lease, a right-of-way is also required. 
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DRILLING OPERATIONS 
Rotary Drilling 


Starting to drill is called “spudding in” the well. Initially, 
drilling usuaily proceeds rapidly mainly due to the incompe- 
tent nature of shallow formations. While drilling, the rig 
derrick and associated hoisting equipment bear a great major- 
ity of the drill string’s weight (Figure 15). The rotary motion 
is created by a square or hexagonal rod, called a kelly, which 
fits through a square or hexagonal hole in a large turntable, 
called a rotary table. The weight on the bit itself is generally 
a small fraction of the total drill string weight. 


Drilling mud is circulated through the drill pipe to the 
bottom of the hole, through the bit, up the bore of the well, 
through a screen which separates the rock chips, and into 
holding tanks from which it is pumped back into the well. The 
mud is maintained at a specific weight and thickness to cool 
the bit, reduce the drag of the drill pipe on the sides of the well 
hole, seal off any porous zones, contain formation fluids to 
prevent a blowout or loss of drilling fluid, and bring the rock 
chips to the surface for disposal. Various additives are used 
in maintaining the drill mud at the appropriate viscosity and 
weight. Some of the additives are caustic, toxic, or acidic, but 
these hazardous additives are used in relatively small amounts 
during drilling operations. 


Eventually, the bit becomes worn and must be replaced. To 
change bits, the entire string of drill pipe must be pulled from 
the hole, in sections usually about 90 feet long, until the bit is 
out. The bit is replaced and then the drill string is reassembled 
and lowered into the hole, section by section, and drilling is 
started again. The process of removing and reinserting the 
drilling string uses much of the time required in drilling. 


Drilling operations are continuous, 24 hours a day and 7 
days a week. The crews usually work three 8-hour shifts or 
two | 2-hour shifts aday. Pickups or cars are used for workers’ 
transportation to and from the sight. 


Upon completion of the drilling, the equipment is removed 
to another location. If oil or gas is not discovered in commer- 
cial quantities, the well is considered dry. The operator is then 
required to follow state and BLM policy procedures for 
plugging a dry hole. The drill site and access road are 
rehabilitated in accordance with the stipulations attached to 
the APD (USDI 198 1a). 


Casing 


Various types of casing (steel pipe) are “screwed” together 
and placed in the drill hole to keep it open. It is cemented in 
place to protect against fluid movement between the casing 
and walls of the hole and to keep rocks and the well bore from 
pushing against the casing and damaging it. 


Surface casing which is properly set and cemented also 
protects surface aquifers from being contaminated by drilling 
and production operations. Surface casing should be set to a 
depth greater than the deepest fresh water aquifer which could 
reasonably be developed. Fresh water may exist at great 
depths but these aquifers are not normally considered to be 


important fresh water sources. Surface casing is large enough 
to allow subsequent lengths of smaller casing to be set as the 
well is drilled deeper. Cement is placed to fill the entire void 
between the pipe and the walls of the hole. 


Production casing or liner is intended to provide a conduit 
for the production of oil and gas so that little or no product is 
lost in “up-hole zones.” Generally only the bottom few 
hundred feet of intermediate or production casing is cemented 
which often leaves several thousand feet of open hole behind 
some casing strings. Currently, the operator is only required 
to cement off “hydrocarbon bearing zones.” Cement is placed 
across these zones to seal them and to prevent contamination 
of any water bearing zones or other porous zones by hydrocar- 
bons. 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRODUCTION 


Wells are completed and production equipment installed if 
it is determined that oil or gas is present in commercial 
quantities. Natural gas is the primary product produced. 
Completion calls for the installation of steel casing, which is 
cemented in, to provide stability and to protect specific 
underground zones. The casing is perforated into the zone 
containing the oil or gas. Valves and pressure regulators are 
then installed to control flow of the oil and gas to production 
facilities. 


Pipeline quality gas at the wellhead requires a minimum of 
processing equipment. As the quality of gas decreases with 
the increased presence of water, dissolved solids, or liquid 
hydrocarbons, the amount of processing equipment increases. 
Water or liquid hydrocarbons in the gas are removed before 
the gas is mixed with other gas, usually at the wellhead. If 
liquid hydrocarbons are present, storage facilities (tank bat- 
teries) are required for the liquids until they accumulate in 
sufficient quantities to be hauled out by large trucks. 


Wyoming law prohibits the flaring or venting of natural 
gas. Exceptions allowed by the Wyoming Oil and Gas 
Commission are: |) during testing of a new well, or 2) when 
the amount of gas produced with the oil is so small that 
pipeline construction is not practical. Otherwise, if a well 
produces both oil and gas, provisions for shipping the gas must 
be made before oil production can continue. 


The production equipment (heater-treater, holding facility 
for production water (if any is present), and tank battery) are 
either placed on a portion of the location (on cut rather than 
fill) or located a short distance from the wellhead along the 
access road. Production facility colors are required to be from 
the standard color chart. The heater-treater and tanks are 
surrounded by earthen dikes to contain accidental spills. 
Either all the facilities may be fenced, or only the production 
water pit may be fenced (USDI 198 1a). 


Oil and Gas Exploratory Units 


Surface use in an oil or gas field may be affocted by 
unitization of the leaseholds. In areas of federally owned 
minerals, an exploratory unit can be formed before a wildcat 











exploratory well is drilled. The boundary of the unit is based 
on geologic data. The developers of the unit can enter into an 
agreement to develop and operate, without regard to separate 
lease ownerships. All owners share in any well’s production 
and costs are allocated according to agreed upon terms. 


Unitization reduces the surface use requirements because 
all wells are operated as though on a single lease. Duplication 
of field processing facilities is minimized, because develop- 
ment and operations are planned and conducted by a single 
operator. Often powerlines are distributed throughout the unit 
and diesel engines are converted to electric motors. Unitiza- 
tion may also involve wider spacing than usual, resulting in 
fewer wells. Access roads are usually shorter and better 
organized (USDI 198 1a). 


It is the general intent of unitization to pool or unitize the 
interests in an entire structure or area in order to provide for 
adequate control of operations so that development and pro- 
duction can proceed in the most efficient and economical 
manner, and with minimized environmental impact. Accord- 
ingly, each proposal to unitize federally supervised leases 
must be evaluated upon its specific merits. The unit agree- 
ment provides for the exploration, development, and produc- 
tion by a single operator. In effect the unit functions as one 
very large lease. 


Early consolidation of exploration and development ef- 
forts through unitization eliminates the need to drill protective 
wells (drainage avoidance) within unit boundaries. Ina field, 
each lessee must drill his own well to obtain production and 
avoid being drained by nearby wells. 


Field Development 


The most important factor in further development of an oil 
or gas field is the quantity of production. Other considerations 
are whether the field is on a lease basis or unitized, the 
probability of profitable production, the necessity to protect 
federal mineral acreage from drainage by off-lease drilling, 
and the degree to which limits of the field are known. 


When a discovery is made, a well spacing pattern must be 
established before additional development begins. Spacing is 
regulated by the Wyoming State Oil and Gas Conservation 
Commission. Well spacing for gas wells is generally at 160 
to 640 acres per well and 160 acres or less for coalbed 
methane. APD procedures for development of wells are the 
Saiue as those for wildcat (exploration) wells. 


New field developments are analyzed in an environmental 
assessment or EIS after the second or third confirmation well 
is drilled. The operator should then have an idea of the extent 
of drilling and disturbance required to extract and produce the 
oil and gas. Many fields go through several development 
Stages. A field may be considered fully developed and 
produce for several years; later, a deeper pay zone may be 
discovered that leads to the drilling of more wells. A new siate 
of development can lead to changes in the infrastructure of the 
field which must be approved by the BLM. 


As the productive life of a field progresses, problems may 
arise such as: erosion; unvegetated areas; washing out of 
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drainage crossings and roads; plugging of culverts, deteriora- 
tion of cattleguards; accumulation of derelict equipment; 
construction of unnecessary roads; unauthorized off-road 
cross-country travel; and improperly placed or unrehabilitated 
pipelines. The Bureau prepares rehabilitation plans to correct 
these problems and to return the field surface area to its 
original productivity. Ongoing restoration allows total recla- 
mation to be completed more quickly when a field is finally 
abandoned (USDI 198 1a). 


Production 


Gas, oil, and water are being produced in the area. 


Gas Production: A typical gas well location would consist 
of a wellhead, methanol injection equipment (to keep produc- 
tion and surface lines from freezing), a separator (which 
separates gas, oil, and water), a dehydrator (uses heat and 
glycol or CaCl to extract any water remaining with the gas), 
and an orifice meter. An intermitter is sometimes used to 
either shut-in the well to build up pressure or to blow the well 
down if it is being loaded with fluid. If the gas well is 
producing some oil or condensate, oil tanks are used to store 
the oil and condensate until it is sold via truck or pipeline. ~ 


Water Production: Associated water produced with the oil 
or gas is disposed by trucking the water to a Department of 
Environmental Quality authorized disposal pit, by placing the 
water in lined or unlined pits, or through subsurface injection. 
The quality of the water often dictates the appropriate disposal 
method. 


Production Problems: Weather extremes pose problems for 
producers by causing roads to become impassable, equipment 
to malfunction, and freeze-up of flowlines, separators, and 
tanks. 


Plugging and Abandonment of Wells 


The purpose of plugging and abandoning a well is to 
prevent fluid migration between zones, to protect minerals 
from damage, and to restore the surface area. Each well has 
to be handled individually due to a combination of factors, 
including geology, well design limitations, and specific reha- 
bilitation concerns. Therefore, only minimum requirements 
can be established, then modified for the individual well. 


The first step in the plugging process is the filing of the 
Notice of Intent to Abandon. This will be reviewed by both the 
Surface Management Agency and this Field Office. The 
Notice must be filed and approved prior to plugging a well. 
The operators plan for plugging the hole is reviewed and must 
meet the minimum requirements for plugging a well bore as 
stated in Onshore Order No. 2. Verbal plugging instructions 
can be given for plugging current drilling operations, but a 
Notice must be filed after the work is completed. If usable 
fresh water was encountered while the well was being drilled, 
the Surface Management Agency will be allowed, if inter- 
ested, to assume future responsibility for the well and the 
operator will be reimbursed for the attendant costs. 
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ASSUMPTIONS FOR IMPACT ANALYSIS 


GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS FOR 
ALL ALTERNATIVES 


The following assumptions apply to all analyses presented. 


The BLM would comply with applicab!e laws, regulations, 
and policies in implementation of a resource management 
plan. The effects discussed in the analysis are those that would 
result from management decisions, not those that would result 
from compliance with laws, regulations, and policies. Man- 
agement actions would be implemented as stated, and funding 
and personnel would be adequate to carry out the actions. 
Standard operating procedures would be followed in plan 
implementation. Some of these procedures are summarized in 
the appendices to this document. 


The assumption and analysis guidelines listed below were 
utilized to assess impacts to all of the alternatives. Generally, 
a 20-year period with the base year as 1998 was used in 
preparing assumptions for each resource. 


Air Quality Assumptions 


The maximum number of wells drilled would be 110; 58 
wells successful (53 percent success rate), and that 3,480 
horsepower of compression (based on 60-hp per producing 
well) would be necessary. 


Over 20 years, 10,000 acres would be treated through 
prescribed burns. 


Oil and gas drilling emission assumptions are based on the 
Jonah Il EIS Air Quality cumulative impact analysis, i.e., 
drilling uses 2,500-hp diesel engines and 24-days for rig up, 
drilling, and rig down time (20-day drilling) (USDI 1998a). 


Oil and gas well and compressor emission assumptions are 
based on the Pinedale Anticline Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement Technical Air Quality Analysis (USDI 1999a). 


Cultural and Paleontological 
Assumptions 


The overall density of archeological sites in the planning 
area is approximately 3.2 sites per 640 acres. Of that number, 
about one-third prove to be significant in terms of National 
Register of Historic Places criteria. This density is based on 
less than 5 percent of the planning area inventoried at a Class 
II] level intensity. Areas of site density as high as 15 sites per 
section have been found. Estimates of the number of sites that 
could be impacted by various actions is calculated by simply 
multiplying the 3.2 sites per 640 acres by the number of acres 
where surface disturbance would occur. 


The BLM’s preferred method of handling cultural re- 
sources in the context of public land development is to avoid 
adversely affecting cultural sites. However, when avoidance 
would be detrimental to other resource values, mitigation 
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methods would be considered. Mitigation by data recovery 
may be an acceptable management practice for sites that are 
eligible for the National Register of Historic Places under 
criteria D, because of the scientific data they contain. While 
data recovery may increase the cost or affect timely comple- 
tion of a specific action, it may be beneficial to the overall 
resource base because it adds to the understanding of prehis- 
tory or history and enables BLM to better manage the totality 
of cultural resources in the planning area. Other mitigation 
measures may be appropriate for properties that are eligible 
for the NRHP under criteria A, B, andC. However, mitigation 
of adverse effects to those sites would usually be more 
difficult than sites eligible under criteria D. 


In addition to archaeological sites, which are the most 
common kind of heritage resource in the Jack Morrow Hills 
planning area, several locations have been identified by Na- 
tive American traditional elders as “respected places.” These 
locations are places with special significance to tribal peoples 
and as such are administered under several mandates includ- 
ing the American Indian Religious Freedom Act (AIRFA), 
and Executive Order 13007, in addition to the National 
Historic Preservation Act. Special accommodations are to be 
made to protect these places and to allow Native Americans to 
use them for religious purposes whenever possible within the 
context of other BLM mandates. Efforts to consult with 
Native American tribal representatives can take considerable 
time. Development activities could be delayed while consul- 
tation with tribal representatives takes place. 


Various kinds of cultural resources tend to be affected 
differently by differing kinds of impacts. The BLM’s pre- 
ferred method of managing cultural resources within the 
context of public land development is to avoid affecting them. 
However, avoidance is not always feasible. This is especially 
the case when health and safety issues are involved, or when 
other resource values may be involved. When avoidance is 
not feasible it is possible that heritage resources could be 
destroyed by surface disturbing activities, or that some of their 
values may be diminished by disruption of the surrounding 
landscape, by the introduction of audible disturbances or by 
other actions. Efforts to mitigate the adverse effects of such 
actions would be common to all alternatives, but would not 
necessarily be sufficient to ameliorate all kinds of effects on 
heritage resources. 


Land sales or exchanges could be adverse or beneficial 
depending upon whether significant cultural resource are 
acquired or leave Federal jurisdiction. In Wyoming there is 
little in the way of state law protecting cultural resources thus 
land exchanges with the State can be adverse to the cultural 
resource base by removing the property from the protection of 
the National Historic Preservation Act and other Federal laws. 
Generally, inventory and evaluation for cultural resources is 
required prior to allowing lands to leave federal jurisdiction 
thus preventing potential adverse effects that could result 
from the loss of federal protection. 
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Significant fossils may be expected throughout the Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary units exposed in the planning area. The 
BLM’s method of handling paleontological resources in the 
context of public land development is to first identify paleon- 
tological resource potential at the field office level. The BLM 
field office will conduct a literature search and field review in 
coordination with the regional paleontologist to classify or 
rank the area of consideration according to its potential to 
contain vertebrate fossils, or noteworthy occurrences of in- 
vertebrate or plant fossils. Lands will be classified using the 
criteria set forth in BLM Handbook 8270-1-General Proce- 
dural Guidance for Paleontological Resource Management. 
The Handbook describes these land classifications or condi- 
tions in the following way: 


Condition ]- Areas that are known to contain vertebrate 
fossils or noteworthy occurrences of invertebrate or plant 
fossils. Consideration of paleontological resources will be 
necessary if the Field Office review of available information 
indicates that such fossils are present in the area. 


Condition 2 - Areas with exposures of geological units or 
settings that have high potential to contain vertebrate fossils or 
noteworthy occurrences of invertebrate or plant fossils. The 
presence of geological units from which such fossils have 
been recovered elsewhere may require further assessment of 
these same units where they are exposed in the area of 
consideration. 


Condition 3 - Areas that are very unlikely to produce verte- 
brate fossils or noteworthy invertebrate or plant fossils based 
on their surficial geology, igneous or metamorphic rocks, 
extremely young alluvium, colluvium, or eolian deposits or 
the presence of deep soils. However, if possible it should be 
noted at what depth bedrock may be expected in order to 
determine if fossiliferous deposits may be uncovered during 
surface disturbing activities. 


Condition | or Condition 2 classifications may trigger the 
initiation of a formal analysis by a qualified paleontologist 
prior to authorizing land-use actions involving surface distur- 
bance. The formal analysis will include analysis of existing 
data, foliowed by a field survey, report of findings, and 
recommendations for mitigation. A Mitigation and Monitor- 
ing Plan will then be developed and implemented. Mitigation 
is complete when the mitigation plan is implemented and the 
final repori, including any specimen inventory, is accepted by 
the BLM. Condition 3 classification suggests that further 
paleontological consideration is generally unnecessary. 


Fire Assumptions 


Lightning patterns would remain the same and that there 
exists a relationship between lightning fires and current veg- 
etation patterns associated with known lightning belts. Fur- 
ther, st would be assumed that there exists a relationship 
between person-caused fires and density of use and that the 
curremt annua! average of 100 acres (33 occurrences, all 
ignition sources; burned due to wildfire would continue. 





Lands and Realty Assumptions 


The pipelines, road rights-of-way, and permits would be 
located in association with oil and gas production areas. 


Revocation of any withdrawals would open those lands to 
disposal and mineral location, unless those lands are other- 
wise withdrawn (e.g., a withdrawal to protect resources in an 
ACEC which is also located within the oil shale withdrawal). 
Any final revocation of the land and mineral withdrawals is 
projected to the year 2010. 


Livestock Grazing Assumptions 


Construction of fences, pipelines, water wells, troughs, 
and reservoirs would cause a loss of some soil and vegetation. 
Vegetation would be reestablished along fences and pipelines 
within 3 to 5 years. Sites of water wells, troughs, and 
reservoirs (approximately | acre) would remain disturbed for 
the long term: (10 to 20 years) and would be revegetated upon 
aandonmeiit. 


Prescribed burns and wildfires would cause a loss of 
vegetation for a period of one to two years and a change in 
vegetation for 15 to 30 years. Burn areas would be rested from 
livestock grazing for the first two growing seasons following 
prescribed burns. This could increase to two full years if 
mountain shrubs or aspen vegetative communities are in- 
cluded within the burn area. Rest from livestock grazing for 
a period of two years could also be required in wildfire areas 
but would be determined on a case-by-case basis. 


Within the Jack Morrow Hills planning area, livestock 
grazing would occur throughout the area. The effects de- 
scribed would be the same for the core area, the connectivity 
area, Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, Wilderness 
Study Areas, etc., and therefore are not discussed separately. 
The impacts within these areas would be the same as in the 
general area. 


The average forage acre factor would be 12.5 acres per 
AUM. 


Mineral Assumptions 


Oil and Gas 
Drilling Assumptions 


Most drilling activity has been concentrated in the south 
central part of the planning area (Nitchie Gulch unit/field) 
with additional exploratory wells scattered across the rest of 
the area. If allowed, most future activity would spread out 
from present areas of production. Exploration activity is also 
expected to be concentrated in areas where exploratory unit 
proposals have been made. Scattered tests will continue to be 
drilled throughout the area with concentrations of wells being 
drilled around new successful wells. Lowest rates of activity 
are expected to be on the north edge of the planning area where 
targets are deep and lie below granites of the Wind River 
Thrust. 
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Drilling targets have been formations of Cretaceous age 
(145 of the 153 wells drilled) (Appendix 13). Only two wells 
have tested formations deeper than the Cretaceous. Six wells 
were shallow Tertiary targets and none were productive. 
Drilling targets are expected to be dominantly from strati- 
graphic trapped Cretaceous-aged sediments or Tertiary- or 
Cretaceous-aged coal beds. No more than six wells will test 
rocks older than the Cretaceous. Hydrogen sulfide and carbon 
dioxide may be associated with any hydrocarbons encoun- 
tered in deeper formations. Any carbon dioxide gas bearing 
formations have no development potential during the life of 
this plan. 


The Nitchie Gulch unit/field area is developed on 160-acre 
spacing while the rest of the planning area is on a640-spacing. 
Any new fields discovered in the future are expected to be first 
developed on a 640-acre spacing and will quickly be down 
spaced to 160 acres per well. 


Most wells have been drilled by smaller companies and 
independents. This is expected to continue to be the case in the 
future. The size of fully developed fields is expected to be 20 
to 25 wells (Diedrich 1999). 


The deepest well drilled was to 22,947 feet. Most wells in 
the 5,000 to 10,000 range lie in the Nitchie Gulch univ/field 
area because it is the highest structural location on the Rock 
Springs Uplift. Wells must be drilled deeper outside this area 
to reach the same target formations. The deepest wells have 
been drilled on the north part of the planning area. Wells will 
generally be drilled from 5,000 to 10,000 feet in the Nitchie 
Gulch unit/field area. Wells outside this area will generally be 
deeper but less than 15,000 feet. 


Produced water disposal methods are expected to be by 
reinjection, disposal pits (estimated at 0.1 acre each), or by 
discharge (DEQ Water Quality standards would be met). 


Petroleum Reserve Estimates and Well Production 
Rates 


A total of 66 wells have been reported as being completed 
as producers as of April 1998. Some wells produce from two 
different formations. Formations completed for production 
are: 

¢ Frontier - 50 wells 

* Dakota - 22 wells 

* Muddy - 6 wells 

* Mowry - | well 

* Rock Springs - | well 

¢ Mesaverde Group coal beds - 3 wells 

Ultimate gas recovery for all 66 wells is estimated to be 
145.4 billion cubic feet. About 24.3 billion cubic feet of gas 
is left to produce from the wells still producing. Based on 
these wells the average estimated ultimate gas recovery is 
expected to be 2.2 billion cubic feet per well. Decline curve 
analysis indicates that the average well will produce for about 
26 years before declining to an uneconomic rate, which would 
result in abandonment. 

Production of the 2.2 billion cubic feet of gas from each 
well is assumed to be equally spread over a wells 26 year 


producing life, or at a rate of 84.6 million cubic feet of gas per 
year. 


The ratio of oil/condensate production was assumed to 
remain similar to its present ratio. At this ratio an average well 
will produce 117 barrels of oil/condensate each year. 


Oil and gas production rates determined for the Green 
River Resource Management Plan and Final Environmental 
Impact Statement (1996) are 159.6 million cubic feet of gas 
per year and 5,643 barrels of oil or condensate. Gas produc- 
tion rates in the planning area are almost one half of the rates 
for average wells in the entire Rock Springs Field Office and 
oil/condensate rates are only 2 percent. This information 
shows that these producing wells are less economic than wells 
in other productive parts of the region. 


Assuming a productive life of 26 years results in only four 
presently producing wells that could stil’ be active in 2017. 


Surface Disturbance 


These guidelines for access roads, drill pads, and pipelines 
and powerlines would be used to determine acres of surface 
disturbance associated with oil and gas exploration and devel- 
opment drilling activities. 


Access Roads: 


¢ 40 feet total width disturbance 

* 12 to 14-foot-wide travelway 

¢ 4.8 acres initial disturbance per linear road mile 

¢ 4.0 acres initial disturbance per access road (less than | 
mile disturbed per well) 

* 4.0 acres long-term disturbance per producing well (no 
stabilization or revegetation of barrow ditch) 

* 4.0 acres of access road stabilized per abandoned dry 
well, after three years 

¢ 4.Oacres of access road stabilized after abandonment of 
each producing well, after three years 


Road standards would be in conformance with guidelines 
issued in BLM Manual 9113 (Roads) and in Surface Operat- 
ing Standards for Oil and Gas Exploration and Development 
(1989). 


Drill Pads: 

* 3.0 acres initial disturbance per average well pad 

¢ 0.7 acres long-term disturbance per producing well 

¢ 2.3 acres stabilized per producing well, after three years 

¢ 3.0 acres stabilized per abandoned dry well, after three 
years 

¢ (.7 acres stabilized after abandonment of each produc- 
ine well, after three years 

Pipelines and Powerlines: 

* 6.0 acres initial disturbance per producing well 

¢ §$.S acres stabilized per producing well, after three years 

¢ 0.5 acres long-term disturbance per producing well 

¢ 0.5 acres stabilized after abandonment of each produc- 
ing well, after three years 
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Coalbed Methane Assumptions 


Coals of the Fort Union, Almond, and Rock Springs 
Formations have been tested. Development has not continued 
due primarily to low gas prices and disappointing test results 
and secondarily due to environmental concern over disposal 
of produced water. 


Future targets will be Cretaceous or Tertiary coals in the 
area mapped as having coalbed methane potential (Map 46). 
The comment letter from Barlow & Haun, Inc. (1998) indi- 
cates a potential gas reserve of 50 billion cubic feet. 


The most likely coals to be targeted for exploration and 
development will be those of the Rock Springs formation 
because their thickness, resources, and gas content are favor- 
able. This favorable area is in the eastern lobe of the coalbed 
methane potential area shown on Map 46. 


Fort Union formation coals in the western lobe of the 
potential area are less prospective because their recorded gas 
contents are low. 


Presently coalbed methane is not technically productive 
due to low gas prices and water disposal costs. No wells are 
expected to be drilled until after 2000. During the 1998-2017 
period only 10 coalbed methane tests are projected. They will 
most likely lie on the southeast boundary of the eastern lobe, 
although a few tests could be made in the western lobe. Small 
quantities of gas can be expected to be produced from each 
test. Fifty percent of these wells are expected to be hooked up 
to a pipeline for production. 


In the long term, the two existing wells and five new wells 
will still be producing in 2017. 


Spacing would be at 160 acres per well or less. Produced 
water disposal methods would be by reinjection, disposal 
ponds (estimated two acres each), discharge (DEQ water 
quality standards would be met), or treatment with a portion 
disposed of in ponds and a portion discharged (DEQ water 
quality standards would be met). 


No production rate assumptions were made for coalbed 
methane. No production history is available to make a 
reasonable assessment at this time. Coalbed methane wells 
produce at low rates and the seven projected producing wells 
would not contribute significant production to the much larger 
volumes expected from conventional wells. 


Coalbed Methane Disturbance 

These guidelines for access roads, drill pads, and pipelines 
and powerlines would be used to determine acres of surface 
disturbance associated with coalbed methane exploration and 
development drilling activities. 

Access Roads: 

¢ 4() feet total width disturbance 

* 12 to 14-foot-wide travelway 

¢ 4.8 acres initial disturbance per linear road mile 

¢ 4.8 acres initial disturbance per well drilled 

* 4.0 acres long-term disturbance per producing well (no 

stabilization or revegetation of barrow ditch) 


¢ 4.0 acres of access road stabilized per abandoned dry 
well, after three years 


¢ 4.Oacres of access road stabilized after abandonment of 
each producing well, after three years 


Road standards would be in conformance with guidelines 
issued in BLM Manual 9113 (Roads) and in Surface Operat- 
ing Standards for Oil and Gas Exploration and Development 
(1989). 


Drill Pads: 


¢ 3.0 acres initial disturbance per average we. pad 

¢ (.7 acres long-term disturbance per producing well 

¢ 2.3 acres stabilized per producing well, after three years 

¢ 3.0 acres stabilized per abandoned dry well, after three 
years 

¢ (.7 acres stabilized after abandonment of each produc- 
ing well, after three years 


Pipelines and Powerlines: 


* 6.0 acres initial ¢\sturbance per producing well 

¢ 5.Sacres stabilized per producing well, after three years 

¢ 0.5 acres long-term disturbance per producing well 

¢ 0.5 acres stabilized after abandonment of each produc- 
ing well, after three years 


Shallow Coalbed Methane Project-industry recently ex- 
pressed interest in development of poiential shallow coalbed 
methane reserves. On the southeast border of the planning 
area, River Gas has proposed re-entering the two planning 
area shut-in coalbed methane wells and testing other sites 
outside the planning area. These tests would be of Rock 
Springs Formation coals. 


If these wells are successful, industry has proposed testing 
Rock Springs and Almord formation coals at other points in 
the planning area itself. Tests of these coals would be at 
shallower depths thai at the River Gas prospect. Drilling, 
testing, completions, facilities, and surface disturbance would 
be different from normai oil and gas wells and from deeper 
coalbed wells. 


Anticipated Activity Level and Project Life. Fifteen wells 
would be drilled over the two-year period beginning in the 
year 2000. Initially. five wells will be drilled in a pod pattern. 
A pod pattern is a central well with wells drilled in adjacent 
spacing units to the north, south, east, and west. The addi- 
tional 10 wells will be drilled in the following year if the first 
tests look promising. Additional wells will be drilled in two 
pods of five. 


The wells will be located along the crest of the Rock 
Springs Uplift. to the east of the Sand Dunes WSA. The first 
five wells would be outside the core area. If the five wells 
Show promise the drilling program will continue, possibly 
extending into the core area. Actual well locations will 
depend on the success of previous drilling, which shows 
where coalbed methane can be produced economically. Eco- 
nomic factors could cause companies to limit activity to less 
than 15 wells. For this EIS we will assume that all wells will 
de drilled. 
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Individual wells will produce for 10 to 20 years, based on 
information from the Powder River Basin. The project life 
thus will be 12 to 22 years. For this EIS we will assume that 
no wells witi be abandoned before 2017. 


Production of coal bed methane from shallow coal beds 
would be on a 40-acre well spacing pattern. Exact well 
locations wiil be determined during the environmental analy- 
sis conducted for each well’s application to drill. In addition 
to well sites, other facilities, such as access roads, gas gather- 
ing and water disposal pipelines, electrical utilities, and com- 
pressors, will be constructed to aid gas production in any wel! 
field(s) developed. 


There is no coalbed methane production in the region. 
Without this production to compare to, estimated coalbed 
methane production rates could not be determined for this 
project. 


The 15 proposed wells would result in increased rates of 
development, add new coalbed methane production, increase 
the area of disturbance, and may increase surface water 
discharge if water quality is fresh. 


Produced Water-Gathering System and Discharge Facili- 
ties. Expected water production rates per well are unknown. 
We expect produced water at shallower depths .o be fresh. 
Water that is fresh may be discharged from individual wells or 
collected and discharged at a central location. All produced 
water will be discharged only at NPDES permitted points. 


As wells get deeper off the crest of the Rock Springs Uplift, 
water quality will deteriorate and concentrations of dissolved 
solids would be greater. Discharge of poor quality water at the 
surface could probably not be allowed. This water would 
probably be injected into one or more open well bores located 
in the Nitchie Gulch Field. Most producing wells in this area 
are at the end of their productive life and could be converted 
for water injection use. 


Shallow Coalbed Methane Project Disturbance 


Access Roads. The BLM has a general policy that requires 
access roads to oil and gas wells to be crowned, ditched, and, 
in most cases, graveled or otherwise surfaced. This policy is 
based on the typical requirements for multicomponent rigs 
(rigs with two or more parts) and facilities. Rigs and facilities 
for these shallow wells will be simple in comparison. Thus, 
access needs will be reduced. 


Operations are expected to be as described in “Wyodak 
Coal Bed Methane Project Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment’ (1999). A water well type drilling rig would be used for 
both drilling and completion activities. This type of drill rig 
and well servicing equipment is modest in size, when com- 
pared with multicomponent drill rigs and equipment used to 
drill deeper conventional oil and gas wells. Each well will be 
drilled within one to three days. Well completion also would 
occur within one to three days. Typically, wellpads would not 
be leveled unless steep terrain could not be avoided. For this 
type of producing well, service visits would be expected to 
occur once a month. As aresult, two-track unimproved roads 
or trails would be used for access to most of these wells. 
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In some cases, roads may need to be upgraded to BLM 
minimum standards due to special conditions such as rough 
topography or stream drainage areas. Use of cut and fill 
construction techniques tor well access roads may disturb up 
to 1.8 acres per well located in difficult terrain. This distur- 
bance is expected to occur on no more than 20 percent of the 
wells drilled. This disturbance would be considered as long- 
term disturbance. Additionally, travel on two-track roads will 
be rescheduled or postponed during infrequent periods of wet 
weather when vehicular traffic use could cause rutting. 


Drilling Operations. These shallow wells would be no deeper 
than about | ,200 feet and would have steel casing cemented in 
the hole. Typically, drilling operations will be confined 
within 100 foot by 100 foot well sites that are not leveled and 
are not cleared of vegetation. Cut and fill construction 
techniques to level work areas will be limited to areas where 
the land surface is too steep to allow the drill rig to set up. Use 
of cut and fill construction techniques for well sites may be 
necessary an estimated | percent of the time and may disturb 
up to 0.25 acres per well. Total disturbance for all well pads 
would be 0.4 acres. Areas disturbed, but not needed for 
production, will be reclaimed after drilling ends. 


Typically, a truck-mounted water well drilling rig will be 
driven to the well site and erected. Additional equipment, 
materials, and water will be trucked to the site. About 8,000 
gallons of water per well for cement preparation, well stimu- 
lation, dust control, and possibly drilling mud will be needed. 
Drilling mud is usually native mud and bentonite. 


A temporary mud pit about six feet deep, 10 feet wide, and 
up to 30 feet long, will be dug within each well site, used 
during drilling and completion operations, and then reclaimed. 
Total disturbance from 15 pits would be 0.1 acre. 


The drilling and completion operation for this type of well 
normally requires about seven to 25 people, including person- 
nel for logging and cementing activities. Each well will be 
drilled within a period of one to three days. In preparation for 
production of gas from a drilled, cased, and cemented wellbore, 
a well completion program may be initiated to stimulate 
production of gas and to determine gas and water production 
characteristics. A mobile completion rig similar to the drill rig 
may be transported to the well site, erected, and used to 
complete a well. Completion operations are expected to 
average one to three days per well. Methane gas may be 
vented and water temporarily discharged for a short period 
during testing to determine whether wells will be produced. 
Once determined to be productive, wells would be shut-in 
until pipelines and other production facilities are constructed. 


Well Production Facilities. \f wells are productive, about 
five or six square feet of surface will be leveled to install 
wellhead facilities. A weatherproof covering will be placed 
over the wellhead facilities. No additional structure will be 
constructed at the well site for gas-water separation facilities. 
A downhole pump will be used to produce water from the 
producing interval(s). Methane gas will flow to the surface 
using the space between the production casing and the water 
tubing. No pumpjacks will be put at the wellheads. The long- 
term surface disturbance at each productive well location 
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where no cut and fill construction techniques are utilized is 
likely to encompass a negligible area, much less than 0.1 acre. 
Well site production facilities typically will not be fenced or 
otherwise removed from existing uses. 


Pipeline trenches for well gathering lines are expected ‘vo 
disturb portions of 40-foot wide corridors temporarily and be 
reclaimed after construction is completed. Trenches will be 
constructed along the two-track well access roads wherever 
possible. Separate gathering lines, averaging one quarter to 
one-half mile long each, will be buried in the trenches and will 
transport methane gas to production facilities and produced 
water to discharge points. Disturbance would be 6 acres per 
well and 5.5 acres would be stabilized per producing well, 
after three years. 


Typically, gas production from each well will be individu- 
ally measured and mechanically or electronically recorded at 
a central collection point or pod facility. Gas gathering lines 
foreach five to 10 wells will be tied together at the pod facility. 
Here gas is commingled into the gas gathering system, which 
will transport it to a compressor station. An improved road, 
averaging one-half mile in length, will be constructed to each 
pod and will disturb an area no wider than 50 feet. Each pod 
facility will disturb about 0.25 acres. 


Additional Disturbance Assumptions. Shallow coalbed meth- 
ane project activity is expected to center near the crest of the 
Rock Springs Uplift, in the south center part of the planning 
area. Where potential methane bearing coal beds lie below 
1,200 feet, conventional coalbed methane exploration and 
development procedures will be required. Activity related to 
conventional coalbed would be as described above under 
“Coalbed Methane Exploration and Development”. 


Table A1l0-1 shows a projection of the shallow coalbed 
methane drilling activity expected to occur over the 20-year 
period being studied. In the short term and long term, 15 new 
wells will be drilled. None are assumed to be abandoned. 


Statistics on drilling activity and the above surface distur- 
bance assumptions were used to project acres of disturbance, 
stabilization, and net long-term disturbance to the planning 
area (Table A10-1). Long-term disturbance from the 15 wells 
would only be 14.4 acres. 


Assumptions by Alternative. For the No Action Alternative, 
all 15 wells would be drilled south of the core area. For all 
other alternatives, the first five wells would be drilled south of 
the core area and the others could extend into the core area. 


Coal, Oil Shale, Sodium (Brine), and Potash 


No oil shale development is expected during the planning 
period. There is low potential for coal and brine development. 
Existing coal mines and known coal reserves south of the 
planning area are expected to meet the demand for coal (USDI 
1996) but limited amounts of exploration may occur within 
the planning area to evaluate future coal development poten- 
tial. If coal exploration occurs at all, it would likely occur in 
the last five to ten years of the planning period. The most 
probable location for exploration would be within the Rock 
Springs Known Recoverable Coal Resource Area and be 
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limited to the areas open to exploration south and east of the 
Steamboat Mountain ACEC and south of the Eastern Portion 
of the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC. Access would largely be 
along existing roads and trails and overland. The amount of 
disturbance is expected to be between 10 and 15 acres and 
occur in a single season. It is expected that disturbed sites 
would be fully reclaimed within three years of disturbance. 


Brine (containing soda ash, oil, and gas) development 
potential is also low, because existing soda ash and oil and gas 
development is expected to meet the demand for these prod- 
ucts during the planning period. Any development of brine 
within the brine potential area would occur slowly and in 
phases and likely occur in the last five to ten years of the 
planning period. Only a small portion of the planning area (in 
T. 23 and 24 N., R. 106 W.) is included within the brine 
potential area. Based on a past proposal by BWAB Incorpo- 
rated, only about five wells would be expected in the planning 
area. Each well would disturb about 0.5 acres. Drilling would 
likely occur during the snow-free season, then be visited at 
least once per day during production. Access would be along 
existing roads and trails with a minimal amount of new road 
construction. Total disturbance within the planning area 
would be about five acres in the first year of development; 
then, due to interim reclamation, decrease to about three acres 
for the life of wells. Until drilling and testing of the brine 
producing zones are completed, it is not known how long the 
wells would produce. 


The Leucite Hills, including Boars Tusk and Steamboat 
Mountain, are known to contain potash. Chemical analyses of 
the rocks from Steamboat Mountain and Boars Tusk indicate 
a potash content of 12.66 and 9.81 percent, respectively 
(Hausel, Sutherland, and Gregory 1995). Hausel, et al., 
reports Steamboat Mountain had the highest potash content of 
any of the 24 samples collected from the Leucite Hills volca- 
nic field. Schultz and Cross (1912) estimated 20,618,180 tons 
of potash occur within an estimated 206,181,800 tons of rock 
at Steamboat Mountain. Boars Tusk was estimated to contain 
2,899,438 tons of potash. Potash was mined during the first 
world war by the Liberty Potash Company on Zirkel Mesa, 
located south of the planning area. Potassium chloride was 
processed in a plant in Green River for fertilizer (Hausel, 
Sutherland, and Gregory 1995). Though Steamboat Moun- 
tain and Boars Tusk contain considerable amount of potash, 
development of this resource in these areas is unlikely during 
the planning period given the existing surface use constraints 
and the amount of potash contained elsewhere in the Leucite 
Hills. 


Locatables 


Existing levels of mining activity from the gold placers 
near Oregon Gulch are expected to remain through the plan- 
ning period. Mining activity generally disturbs between one 
and five acres at any one time and includes small scale 
exploration by trenching with a backhoe or pick and shovel 
work. One exception to the backhoe, pick and shovel, is a 
trommel operation, which is run by operators in their free 
time. Such activity is limited to the snow-free months, 
typically May through mid-November. 
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Gold has been worked from the placers east of Dickie 
Springs near Oregon Gulch since the late 1800s. No large 
scale mining has ever occurred in the area despite exploration 
by several well known mining companies and the price of gold 
reaching $850.00 per ounce in 1980. The potential for 
development of a gold mine in this area is low. Itis impossible 
to predict the amount of disturbance that would occur with 
development of a mine since no proposals have been submit- 
ted and limited information is available regarding the occur- 
rence of gold. However, a hypothetical gold mine has been 
developed for planning purposes only. A hypothetical mine 
could process as much as 320,000 tons per year of ore and 
disturb about 53 acres over an | 1-year life (see Table A10-2). 


Besides gold occurrences in the northeastern portion of the 
planning area, there is the potential for diamonds to occur in 
association with the Quaternary volcanic rocks (lamproites) 
that make up Boars Tusk and Steamboat Mountain, located in 
the southern portion of the planning area (Hausel, et al. 1995). 
Though no diamonds have ever been recovered from these 
lamproites, they exhibit characteristics similar to diamondif- 
erous lamproites found in Arkansas, Western Australia, and 
India. In general, diamonds are primarily restricted to the vent 
facies rock, which is represented at two, and possibly three, 
volcanic vents on top of Steamboat Mountain. Additional 
vents occur in other areas of the Leucite Hills volcanic field to 
the south of the planning area. 


Additional exploration is needed to further define these 
structures and to search for diamonds. Either detailed petro- 
graphic and geochemical analyses or larger sample volumes 
will be necessary to make this determination. It is anticipated 
that such exploration may occur during the planning period. 
Access to the top of Steamboat Mountain is limited; therefore, 
exploration may consist of helicoptering a drill rig to the top 
of Steamboat Mountain to gather the required information. 
Additional drilling may occur near Boars Tusk as well. About 
2 acres of disturbance is anticipated from these activities. 


Salables 


Quality construction materials are lacking on the lands that 
remain open to development of salable minerals, with the 
exception of Steamboat Mountain, which is capped by volca- 
nic lava. However, under the No Action Alternative, Steam- 
boat Mountain ACEC is closed to mineral material activities. 
Alternatives to the No Action Alternative will consider open- 
ing the lava capped upland to development of mineral mate- 
rials. 


Demand for material in the planning area is expected to 
increase during the planning period, commensurate with the 
increase in oil and gas development and the needs of the 
Wyoming Highway Department (WYDOT) for reconstruc- 
tion of U.S. Highway 191 and State Highway 28. Currently, 
sand and gravel for oil and gas development come from 
outside the planning area. Other construction materials, such 
as that used for constructing road base, are located during 
selection of the road alignment. Reconstruction of U.S. 
Highway 191 and Wyoming Highway 28 would require about 
25 acres of disturbance in addition to the 4 acres of existing 
disturbance associated with WYDOT’s pit along Wyoming 
Highway 28. WYDOT has a need for a 10-acre site along the 
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east side of U.S. Highway 191 and within the planning area for 
a hot batch plant by the year 2001. The other 15 acres of 
disturbance would be associated with mineral material sites 
located elsewhere along U.S. Highway 191 and Wyoming 
Highway 28. Development of the mineral material sites is 
expected within the last 10 years of the planning period. 


The Lance Formation, Lewis Shale, and Mesaverde Group 
Stratigraphic units could contain clays and shales usable in 
structural clay products (Construction Materials Survey 1965). 
Structural clay products include brick tile, sewer pipe and 
many other manufactured clay products used in construction. 
Little testing of these clays and shales has been conducted. 
The stratigraphic units containing the potentially usable clays 
occur in the southern portion of the planning area. With the 
surface use constraints that exist in this area and the abun- 
dance of clay products available in the United States and 
around the world, no development of this resource is expected 
within the planning area during the planning period. 


Off-Road Vehicle Assumptions 


Sales of all-terrain vehicles (ATVs) are anticipated to 
increase 300 percent to 400 percent in the next three to five 
years and their use on public lands will increase significantly. 
Public land agencies will increase land ethic programs such as 
“Leave No Trace” and “Tread Lightly” to gain voluntary 
compliance for visitor behavior. 


Recreation Assumptions 


As the population increases in the Intermountain West and 
as National Parks and Forests reach carrying capacity, visitor 
use in the planning area could increase from | percent to 2 
percent per year for the 20-year life of the plan. 


Local chambers of commerce and the travel and tourism 
industry are expected to continue and/or increase efforts to 
attract tourists to the area and to extend travelers’ visits to the 
area for longer periods of time which could increase usage. 


Most visitor use in the planning area occurs from late May 
to late October based on weather. Visitor use in winter months 
could increase if roads leading into the area are made “all 
weather” or are plowed. 


Non-consumptive recreation such as back country by- 
ways, watchable wildlife, wild horse viewing, mountain bik- 
ing, etc., will continue to increase in popularity on public 
lands. 


Hunting pressure will fluctuate with the big game popula- 
tions, i.e., ifthe elk population drops then fewer permits would 
be issued by Wyoming Game and Fish Department. Changes 
in Wyoming Game and Fish Department population objec- 
tives would also affect hunting opportunity. 


As open spaces decrease with development, pressure on 
existing open spaces will increase. 


Because of “flat” federal budgets, new recreation develop- 
ments such as campgrounds are not anticipated. However, 
upgrades to the parking lot and restrooms at the Greater Sand 
Dunes ORV area could occur. 
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Socioeconomic Assumptions 


The basic assumptions used in determining socioeconomic 
impacts and depicting their impact is the use of a 20-year 
planning horizon for the period 1991-2010. During this 
period, for planning purposes, it assumed that prices will 
remain constant for all commodities, thereby allowing a 
consistent basis for comparison. All dollar figures used for 
evaluating impacts in the socioeconomic analysis are in cur- 
rent dollars. There was no attempt to discount out-year 
dollars. 


The contribution of the mineral industry is measured in the 
quantity of each product produced, related to the value of that 
product, the direct income, and the indirect components of 
those income streams, and the purchases (expenditures on) of 
services and input products. In addition, the payment of direct 
taxes such as severance taxes to the state and the payment of 
ad valorem taxes to the county, cities and towns and the school 
systems along with the refunds of that share of the royalties 
collected on Federal lands, half of which are returned to the 
county of production, are major contributors of revenue to this 
area. 


Soils Assumptions 


Realty actions such as rights-of-way for linear actions such 
as pipelines and roads can adversely affect soils especially in 
areas of vegetated sand dunes which could be impacted by 
wind erosion when the vegetation is removed. Uncontrolled 
runoff from roads can create gullying in adjacent drainages. 


Impacts to soils from grazing are caused by over-utiliza- 
tion of the riparian areas where soil compaction and vegeta- 
tive removal can create bank instability. This leads to loss of 
channel stability and results in higher sediment load. 


Impacts from oil and gas development include sedimenta- 
tion, salt and phosphate loading, groundwater contamination, 
bank and channel instability, loss of aquifers, retort leachate 
production, augmented flows, and water disposal. Soil con- 
tamination from spills of drilling fluids and accompanying 
chemicals for production drilling threaten area soils. Unlined 
reserve pits offer no protection from contamination to sur- 
rounding soils. 


Off-road vehicle use impacts soil as a result of compaction 
of travel surfaces, disruption of vegetative cover, and disrup- 
tion of soil surfaces by deep treaded tires. 


Designation of areas suitable for rallies and cross-country 
races would have local adverse impacts on soil conditions 
through compaction and disturbance of the surface layers. 
Proper monitoring and rehabilitation should restrict the extent 
of soil damage. Any such designated areas must be closely 
examined before approval is given. None are anticipated in 
this plan. 


Vegetation manipulation to enhance wildlife habitat would 
cause localized short-terni impacts to physical and chemical 
characteristics of soils, increasing erosion susceptibility 
through the loss of both ground cover and litter accumulation. 
Over the long term, vegetation should increase over pretreat- 


ment production levels which would decrease the erosion 
hazard. 


Vegetation Assumptions 


Two precipitation zones cover 98 percent of the planning 
area. In the 7- to 9-inch zone of annual precipitation, stabiliz- 
ing vegetative ground cover would occur in 2 to 3 years. Brush 
establishment/invasion in surface disturbed areas creating a 
vegetative landscape similar to the adjacent lands would occur 
in 15 to 20 years. In the 10- to 14-inch zone of annual 
precipitation, stabilizing vegetative ground cover would be 
established within 2 years. Brush invasion in surface dis- 
turbed areas creating a vegetative landscape similar to adja- 
cent lands would occur within 13 to 15 years. 


Adequate forage is available for current wildlife objective 
numbers. 


Visual Resources Management 
Assumptions 


Visual resource management designations would be incor- 
porated into all project planning. Designations would be 
managed with mitigation or by avoidance when affected by 
projects or activity impacts. Visual resources would continue 
to be given special consideration in the Greater Sand Dunes, 
Oregon Buttes, and Steamboat Mountain ACECs; White 
Mountain Petroglyphs; Red Desert Watershed Area; South 
Pass Historic Landscape; National Scenic Trail; and National 
Historic Trails. More emphasis will be placed on mitigating 
effects to the visual resources. 


Watershed Health and Water Quality 
Assumptions 


This portion of the analysis is based upon the ability of the 
proposed alternatives to achieve the stated objectives of: 1) 
stabilizing and conserving soils; 2) increasing vegetative 
production; 3) maintaining or improving surface and ground- 
water quality; and 4) protecting, maintaining, or improving, 
wetlands, floodplains, and riparian areas. All of which are 
related through erosion and water infiltration. If the selected 
alternative meets these conditions, it should also be in compli- 
ance with federal state and local laws and regulations regard- 
ing water quality. These include: The Clean Water Act as 
amended by the Water Quality Act of 1987 (Public Law 100- 
4), and the State of Wyoming Department of Environmental 
Quality, Water Quality Rules and Regulations (Wyoming 
State Law 9-4-101 through 9-4-115, 35-11-12(a)(1), and 35- 
11-302). 


Watershed health incorporates both upland and riparian 
conditions and is related to vegetation, soil, and run off. The 
better the condition of the watershed, the better the quality of 
the water. 


As human activity in the area increases, the potential for 
degradation of watershed health and water quality will in- 
crease. This creates a need to heal existing disturbances and 
buffer the effects of future activity. 
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Any disturbance to the soil surface or changes in vegetative 
cover may have an effect on watershed health and water 
quality. Such disturbances can include but are not limited to 
roads, well pads, pipelines, livestock and wildlife grazing 
impacts, and off-road recreation. The degree of impact any 
one or series of disturbances has is influenced by a multitude 
of factors that includes location within the watershed, time 
and degree of disturbance, existing vegetation, and average 
precipitation. Therefore, watershed health and water quality 
can be related to other portions of this document that include 
grazing, soils, and mineral development. 


A 1982 sediment study and recent Proper Functioning 
Condition (PFC) surveys indicate that Jack Morrow Creek 
and Pacific Creek provide a disproportionate amount of the 
sediment in relation to the amount of water produced. This 
indicates that there are existing conditions that prompt con- 
cern. Some degree of sediment would continue to be gener- 
ated from natural occurrences and human-caused actions. 


Roads, pads, and the associated runoff are major concerns 
for surface hydrology. The compaction of the road base and 
the smoothing of the road surface reduce infiltration and 
increase runoff. The creation of drainage ditches and the 
installation of culverts channelizes runoff. These structures 
would reduce the overall erosion associated with surface 
disturbance but could increase the rate of erosion where they 
concentrate overland flow. Proper installation would reduce 
this effect. Well pads have the same effect, although normally 
not as extensive as aroad system. It is assumed that even with 
good engineering and maintenance to reduce these effects, 
they would not totally be eliminated. 


Nonpoint (general runoff) pollution is the primary concern 
in the planning area; thus, water quality and land condition are 
closely tied. For the purposes of this analysis itis assumed that 
the greater the level of human activity (oil and gas field 
development, livestock grazing, road building, recreation, 
etc.), the greater the potential for a degradation of land 
condition through erosion and the introduction of hazardous 
materials. Point pollution is less of a concern as potential 
sources are normally limited in volume and generally located 
on active drill or construction sites where it is more easily 
monitored and controlled. 


The increase in the rate of recreational and field develop- 
ment activity and resulting pressure on land and water re- 
sources will vary depending on the chosen alternative. It is 
assumed that there will not be a reduction in overall activity 
from the present situation under any alternative. Alternative 
B shows a decrease in field development activity over time, 
but recreation use would most likely still increase. 


Grazing activities will also have varied impacts under the 
different alternatives. However, it is assumed that the imple- 
mentation of the Standards and Guides for Healthy Rangeland 
(S&Gs) (43 CFR 4180.1) will have a moderating effect on the 
impacts between the alternatives but will not completely 
eliminate them. 


Cumulative impact estimates for the planning area water- 
sheds were calculated in the following way. 
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1. Watershed boundaries were delineated using topographic 
relief. Because steeper slopes are more vulnerable to 
erosion, smaller watersheds were drawn in areas of high 
topographic relief. Larger watersheds were drawn in 
areas of low topographic relief because of the reduced 
erosive potential and difficulties in locating hydrologic 
boundaries in relatively flat country. Watershed size 
averages around | ,750 acres with a wide distribution. In 
several cases, the planning area boundary cuts across 
watersheds creating very small areas. 


2. The area, length of roads, and number of well pads for 
each watershed were obtained from the GIS system. 


3. It is assumed for this analysis that all roads were 40 feet 
wide for their entire length. Using this assumption, road 
lengths were then translated into estimated acres of road 
per watershed. 


4. Each well pad was assumed to create a disturbance of one 
acre. 


5. The percentage of disturbance for each watershed was 
determined by adding the road and well pad related 
disturbances and dividing by watershed area. 


6. The watersheds were then ranked as to their percentage of 
disturbance and the calculated disturbance was rounded 
to the nearest full percentage. 


Table A10-3 reflects a brief analysis of the planning area 
based on the above procedure. This method of analysis is 
sensitive to the size of the watershed chosen. The smaller a 
watershed is, the greater the percentage of disturbance will 
occur for any given amount of disturbance. Ideally, all the 
watersheds should be close to the same size but this is not the 
case. Watershed sizes ranges from over | 1,000 acres to less 
than 2. Additional analysis will be needed to address site 
specific effects. 


Because of the sensitivity of this method to watershed size 
and the wide range of sizes resulting from the delineation 
process, an additional tool of analysis is to group watersheds 
of similar size prior to comparison. For example, smaller 
watersheds with a high percentage of disturbance were sepa- 
rated out because they indicate a high potential for localized 
erosion and suggest areas to focus on with initial monitoring 
effori:. Larger watersheds were grouped and ranked as well 
but, because of their larger sizes, the percentages of distur- 
bance were lower than the smaller watersheds. 


As mentioned before, watershed size within the planning 
area 1s a function of topographic relief and where the planning 
area boundary happened to cross a larger watershed. The top 
three watersheds with the greatest percentage disturbance 
easily fall into this category as they encompass less than two 
acres each. These watersheds and several of the other smaller 
watersheds were originally part of larger watersheds but were 
truncated in the computer analysis by the planning area 
boundary. For the purposes of this analysis, they will be 
considered separately. 


Tables A10-4 through A10-8 reflect the analysis of the 
watersheds. Under this type and scale of analysis, watersheds 
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of less than 100 acres are still considered relatively small. 
However, given the greater than 10 percent disturbance, they 
indicate an area of concern. As watershed size increases, it 
takes a larger total area of disturbance to register as a signifi- 
cant change in the percentage of disturbance. Therefore, the 
level of disturbance being considered is lower. Just as the 
smaller watersheds require special consideration, so do the 
larger watersheds. Watershed size and the percentage distur- 
bance for a given amount of disturbance are inversely propor- 
tional. Therefore a larger watershed with a lower percentage 
of disturbance may rate a higher level of concern than is first 
evident. 


This analysis is limited in scope as it only considers 
concentration of disturbance in relatively large areas within 
the boundary of the planning area, not the actual conditions on 
the ground. It can be easily influenced by the size of the 
selected watersheds and does not take into account slope, 
disturbance location, localized flow conditions, or soil char- 
acteristics. Anexample of this can be found in the Nitch Creek 
Watershed (J2NC1I, J2NC2, . . .) The sub watersheds are 
comparatively large and flat. While this indicates a lower 
potential for high energy overland flows than might occur in 
watersheds with steeper topography, it does not reflect that 
much of this area consists of stabilized sand dunes that are 
highly sensitive to disturbance. This method also does not 
allow direct comparisons between all watersheds. An ex- 
ample can be found in the partial watersheds listed in Table 
A10-4 and Table A10-5. These partial watersheds with high 
percentages of disturbance indicate areas of concentrated 
activity and may be good places to consider monitoring. 
However, they do not reflect cumulative impacts within the 
entire watershed as portions are outside the planning area 
boundary and can not be accurately compared to watersheds 
that are of considerably larger size. Given these constraints, 
a low ranking does not mean that erosion within such a 
watershed is not a concern. 


While this analysis does not indicate specific locations and 
disturbances, it does indicate watersheds that have a greater 
concentration of activity than those in the immediate vicinity, 
and thus poses a higher potential erosion. In short, this is the 
first cut and should not be used exclusively to determine 
cumulative impacts. More information can be gained by 
looking at other aspects of the land such as soil type, riparian 
and stream conditions, and the conditions of existing surface 
disturbances. 


Wild Horse Assumptions 


There would be a 20 percent annual increase in horse 
numbers and gathering would occur about every 2 years. 
Gathering would be directed at maintaining the wild horse 
population within appropriate management level range of 415 
to 600 animals. 


About | acre would be disturbed and vegetation and forage 
removed from setting up and use of wild horse traps. 


Wilderness Study Area Assumptions 


All seven Wilderness Study Areas found within the plan- 
ning area will continue to be managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands Under Wilder- 
ness Review” (USDI 1995). It is not anticipated that Wilder- 
ness designation or unsuitability determinations will occur 
during the planning period. 


Wildlife Assumptions 


The planning area is primarily pristine in nature and a wide 
array of wildlife species are known to inhabit the area; 
however, there is also a lack of information for many species. 
Big game are regularly monitored by the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Department but little is known about neotropical birds, 
amphibians, reptiles, etc. There is also a lack of information 
in regards to Threatened, Endangered, or Sensitive species. It 
is assumed that some level of development and recreational 
activity would occur and that as development and recreational 
activities increase more fragmentation of habitats will occur 
making movement for many species difficult. More informa- 
tion on wildlife will continue to be gathered as development 
occurs but more species will also become species of concern. 


The Steamboat elk herd is very susceptible to displacement 
by human activities or harassment because of the lack of 
hiding and escape cover. Elk are the least tolerant to human 
disturbance or intrusion of any of the big game species that 
inhabit the planning area. Increased activity and a continuous 
human presence across the planning area would make 
sustainability of this herd very unlikely (pg 361 GRRMP 
FEIS, USDI 1996). Elk wili be displaced from areas where 
development occurs, and depending on the extent of develop- 
ment may be lost in that area for the life of the development. 
As more activity occurs, increased fragmentation of crucial 
habitats in the planning area will also occur, causing loss of the 
biological integrity of the area. Maintaining connectivity 
between crucial habitat areas, and unique or limited vegeta- 
tive communities would mitigate some of the adverse impacts 
development has on wildlife. It is assumed that some adapta- 
tion to activity would occur, but most of the elk herd would not 
adjust. 


Mule deer populations in the planning area are well below 
objective at this time. Increasing development, potential loss 
of parturition areas in the Oregon Buttes area, increased 
fragmentation of crucial habitats, increased recreation use, 
and competition with elk will result in objective numbers for 
mule deer not being met over the life of this plan. Itis assumed 
that habitat is not the limiting factor. 


Special Management Area Assumptions 


Visitor health and safe issues and oil and gas development 
conflicts will remain high in portions of the Greater Sand 
Dunes ORV area (currently 17 producing wells in the area). 


The ACEC designation (relevance and importance crite- 
ria) in the Greater Sand Dunes could be jeopardized with 
additional oi! and gas well development. 
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PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
ASSUMPTIONS 


Livestock Grazing 


Eleven livestock grazing water developments would be 
constructed. 


Minerals 


Oil and Gas Exploration and Development 


Activity expected under the Preferred Alternative will be 
approximately the same when compared to the No Action 
Alternative. Instead of the entire Core Area being closed to 
leasing, a staged leasing procedure will close some areas to 
leasing and allow others to be leased within the Core Area and 
Migration Corridor areas. Under this proposal some areas 
would be withheld until others have been developed. 


Producing wells in the planning area have a long well life 
(26-year average production life). The period needed to 
explore, develop, and abandon an area will be longer than the 
life of this plan. It is anticipated that most lands withheld from 
leasing as part of this Preferred Alternative will not become 
available for lease until after 2017. 


With staged leasing, additional areas of no surface occu- 
pancy restrictions, and additional surface use restrictions a 
drilling level of 65 wells is expected. This will allow for 
development of one or two fields of 20 to 25 wells somewhere 
in the planning area and other scattered activity. The compli- 
cated nature of the staged leasing proposal will reduce indus- 
try leasing, exploration, and development interest in those 
parts of the planning area where it is proposed. 


Units 


Twenty of the potential 83 exploratory unit proposals are 
expected to actually be proposed under the No Action Alter- 
native. These projected proposals include proposals already 
made in 1998. This level is reduced by eight over the No 
Action Alternative. Having large parts of the Core Area and 
Migratory Corridor areas involved in a staged leasing scenario 
will make it more difficult for industry to put together a 
complete prospect for unitization. Development in these 
areas would more likely be on an individual lease basis. 


Wells 


Future activity, if exploration and development activity 
were allowed in the entire planning area, was projected (192 
wells). Exploration and development drilling will continue at 
a rate allowing for 65 new wells. Thirty-five of the 65 wells 
could be drilled in the Core and Migratory Corridor areas 
where existing leases are present and new leasing is allowed. 
Any new field developed in these areas may not be fully 
developed due to restrictions that ha _toposed. Of the 
other 30 wells that could be drilled in the rest of the planning 
area, a small field could be developed with other wells 
scattered across the area. 
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Table A!0-9 shows a projection of the drilling activity 
expected to occur over the 20-year period being studied 
(projected coalbed methane development activity is not in- 
cluded). Forty-six wells are currently producing. In the short 
term (1998-2007), 31 new wells will be driiled. Sixteen wells 
will produce and 15 wells wiil be drilled and abandoned. An 
additional seven older wells will be abandoned, leaving 55 
total wells in production, or nine more wells producing than at: 
the beginning of 1998. 


In the long term, more producing wells will be abandoned 
than new producing wells will be drilled. By the end of 2017 
only 38 wells will still be producing, or eight fewer producing 
wells than at the beginning of 1998. As few as four of the 
presently producing wells and the 34 new producing wells 
will still be producing at the end of 2017. 


Production 


A table of projected annual production rates of oil and gas 
through 2017 was prepared for the planning area (Table A10- 
10). 


Surface Disturbance 


Statistics on drilling activity and the above surface distur- 
bance assumptions were used to project acres of disturbance, 
stabilization, and net long-term disturbance for the planning 
area (Table A10-9. 


Coalbed Methane Exploration and Develop- 
ment 


Coalbed methane exploration and development activity is 
expected to occur in only parts of the area having potential, 
due to leasing and activity restrictions. Less than one-third of 
the eastern lobe will be available for development activity and 
less than one half of the western lobe will be available. Staged 
leasing restrictions would make it more difficult to develop 
any coalbed methane resource present. Coalbed methane 
needs to be developed completely in an area, because of the 
need to deplete associated water. Large areas of no leasing and 
no surface occupancy will restrict industries ability to explore 
and produce coalbed methane. Under this alternative, number 
of coal bed methane wells that can be drilled will decrease to 
only five wells or less. 


Table A10-11 shows a projection of the coal bed methane 
drilling activity expected to occur over the 20 year period 
being studied. In the short term (1998-2007), 5 new wells will 
be drilled. Three new wells are expected to produce and three 
wells will be drilled and abandoned. Combined with the two 
existing temporarily abandoned coalbed methane wells, five 
wells are expected to be producing in 2007. Over the long 
term, the five wells are expected to continue to produce. 


Statistics on drilling activity and the above surface distur- 
bance assumptions were used to project acres of disturbance, 
stabilization, and net long-term disturbance for the planning 
area (Table A10-11). 
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Recreation 


Same as No Action Alternative. 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 
ASSUMPTIONS 


Livestock Grazing 


No new range improvements would be constructed. 


Minerals 
Oil and Gas Exploration and Development 


Actual activity expected under the No Action Alternative 
is expected to be only one-third of potential activity and is 
assumed for all activity projections made below. Activity 
levels will be lower because about two-thirds of the planning 
area will be unavailable for exploration and development 
activity under the No Action Alternative. The large amount of 
land not available for lease or with restrictions on surface 
disturbing activities reduces industry interest in the entire 
area. 


Units 
Twenty-eight (one-third) of the potential 83 exploratory 
unit proposals are expected to actually be proposed under the 


No Action Alternative. These projected proposals include 
proposals already made in 1998. 


Wells 


Future activity, if exploration and development activity 
were allowed in the entire planning area, was projected (192 
wells). A reduction of potential wells by two-thirds leaves 
only 64 wells that could be drilled under the No Action 
Alternative. 


Table A10-12 shows a projection of the drilling activity 
expected to occur over the 20-year period being studied 
(projected coalbed methane development activity is not in- 
cluded). Forty-six wells are currently producing. In the short 
term (1998-2007), 32 new wells will be drilled. Seventeen 
wells will produce and 15 wells will be drilled and abandoned. 
An additional seven older wells will be abandoned, leaving 56 
total wells in production, or ten more wells producing than at 
the beginning of 1998. Fourteen new exploratory unit 
proposals are anticipated. 


In the long term, more producing wells will be abandoned 
than new producing wells will be drilled. By the end of 2017 
only 38 wells will still be producing, or eight fewer producing 
wells than at the beginning of 1998. As few as four of the 
presently producing wells and the 34 new producing wells 
will still be producing at the end of 2017. Twenty-eight new 
exploratory unit proposals; 64 new wells; 34 new producing 
wells; 30 drilled and abandoned wells; and 42 abandoned 
producing wells are anticipated. At the end of 2017 there will 
be 38 producing wells in the planning area. This will be a 
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decrease of eight wells over the December 1997 total of 46 
wells. 


Production 


A table of projected annual production rates of oil and gas 
through 2017 was prepared for the planning area (Table A10- 
13). 


Surface Disturbance 


Statistics on drilling activity and the above surface distur- 
bance assumptions were used to project acres of disturbance, 
stabilization, and net long-term disturbance for the planning 
area (Table A10-12). 


Coalbed Methane Exploration and Develop- 
ment 


Coalbed methane exploration and development activity is 
expected to occur in only parts of the area having potential, 
due to leasing and activity restrictions. Approximately one 
third of the eastern lobe is available for development activity 
while about one half of the western lobe is available. 


Table A10-14 shows a projection of the coal bed methane 
drilling activity expected to occur over the 20 year period 
being studied. In the short term (1998-2007), 10 new wells 
will be drilled. Five new wells are expected to produce and 
five wells will be drilled and abandoned. Combined with the 
two existing temporarily abandoned coalbed methane wells, 
seven wells are expected to be producing in 2007. Over the 
long term, the seven wells are expected to continue to produce. 


Statistics on drilling activity and the above surface distur- 
bance assumptions were used to project acres of disturbance, 
stabilization, and net long-term disturbance for the planning 
area (Table A10-14). 


In the short term (1998-2007), 10 new wells will be drilled. 
Five new wells are expected to produce and five wells will be 
drilled and abandoned. Combined with the two existing 
temporarily abandoned coalbed methane wells, seven wells 
are expected to be producing in 2007. Over the long term, the 
seven wells are expected to continue to produce. 


Recreation 


Recreation visitor days increase at the rate of 2 percent per 
year for the planning period. Recreation on public lands is 
continuing to increase. The 2 percent per year rate of growth 
is the same as used for the Green River RMP (see 
Socioeconomics). 


ALTERNATIVEA 
ASSUMPTIONS 
Livestock Grazing 


Twenty-five livestock water developments would be con- 
structed, disturbing 25 acres. 








Oil and Gas 


Due to incomplete information on the actual number and 
location of these wells the following assumptions were made: 


- There would be activity on the 8,800 acres of crucial 
habitat at the base of Steamboat Mountain, adjacent to 
(and partially in) the Greater Sand Dunes ACEC. 


- Activity would occur in the canyons and on the ridges on 
the back side of Steamboat Mountain. 


- Activity would occur in the connectivity area in conjunc- 
tion with adjacent activity in the core. 


- Assume activity would occur in calving areas in T. 27, R. 
100. 


- Assume activity would occur with the Yates (T. 25, R. 
104) and Barlow and Haun proposals. 


Minerals 
Oil and Gas Exploration and Development 


Activity expected under Alternative A will increase in 
comparison to the No Action Alternative. With the core area 
open an additional 28 wells are expected to be drilled in that 
area. This will allow for development of a field of 20 to 25 
wells and other scattered activity. With slightly relaxed 
restrictions in the planning area as a whole, an additional eight 
wells are expected to be drilled. Industry interest in some parts 
of the planning area will still be reduced due to remaining 
restrictions that still apply. 


Units 


As many as 46 new exploratory unit proposals are expected 
to actually be proposed under Alternative A. These projected 
proposals include proposals already made in 1998. 


Wells 


Future activity, if exploration and development activity 
were allowed in the entire the planning area, was projected 
(192 wells). Reduced restrictions will allow exploration and 
development to increase to 100 wells. 


Table A10-15 shows a projection of the drilling activity 
expected to occur over the 20-year period being studied 
(projected coalbed methane development activity is not in- 
cluded). Forty-six wells are currently producing. In the short 
term (1998-2007), 48 new wells will be drilled. Twenty-five 
wells will produce and 23 wells will be drilled and abandoned. 
An additional seven older wells will be abandoned, leaving 64 
total wells in production, or 18 more wells producing than at 
the beginning of 1998. 


In the long term, more new producing wells will be drilled 
than old producing wells will be abandoned. Fifty-seven 
wells will be producing by the end of 2017, or 11 more than 
at the beginning of 1998. 
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Production 


A table of projected annual production rates of oil and gas 
through 2017 was prepared for the planning area (Table A10- 
16). 


Surface Disturbance. Statistics on drilling activity and the 
above surface disturbance assumptions were used to project 
acres of disturbance, stabilization, and net long-term distur- 
bance for the planning area (Table A10-15). 


Coalbed Methane Exploration and Develop- 
ment 


Coalbed methane exploration and development activity is 
expected to occur in only parts of the area having potential, 
due to leasing and activity restrictions. Table A10-14 shows 
a projection of the coal bed methane drilling activity expected 
to occur over the 20 year period being studied. In the short 
term (1998-2007), 10 new wells will be drilled. Five new 
wells are expected to produce and five wells will be drilled and 
abandoned. Combined with the two existing temporarily 
abandoned coalbed methane wells, seven wells are expected 
to be producing in 2007. Over the long term, the seven wells 
are expected to continue to produce. 


Statistics on drilling activity and the above surface distur- 
bance assumptions were used to project acres of disturbance, 
stabilization, and net long-term disturbance for the planning 
area (Table A10-14). 


Recreation 


Recreation visitor days will grow at the rate of | percent per 
year. The rate of increase is lower than the other alternatives 
based on potential impacts to big game hunting, wildlife 
numbers, and increasing development which will impact the 
“wide open spaces” and opportunities for solitude (see 
Socioeconomics). 


ALTERNATIVE B 
ASSUMPTIONS 


Livestock Grazing 


Eleven livestock grazing water developments would be 
constructed. 


Minerals 
Oil and Gas Exploration and Development 


Activity expected under Alternative B will decrease in 
comparison to the No Action Alternative. With the additional 
areas closed to leasing, more no surface occupancy restric- 
tions, and additional surface use restrictions drilling activity is 
expected to be reduced to only 45 wells. This will allow for 
development of a field of 20 to 25 wells somewhere in the 
planning area and other scattered activity. The additional land 
not available for lease or with restrictions on surface disturb- 
ing activities will further reduce industry leasing, exploration, 
and development interest in the entire area. 
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Units. As many as 19 new exploratory unit proposals are 
expected to actually be proposed under Alternative a. These 
projected proposals include proposals already made in 1998. 


Wells. Future activity, if exploration and development 
activity were allowed in the entire the planning area, was 
projected (192 wells). Increased restrictions means even 
fewer wells will be drilled than under the No Action Alterna- 
tive. Only 45 wells are expected to be drilled within the entire 
the planning area. Twenty of the 45 wells could be drilled in 
the core and corridor areas were existing leases are present. 
Any new field developed in these areas probably could not be 
fully developed due to additional restrictions that have been 
proposed. Of the other 25 wells that could be drilled in the rest 
of the planning area, a small field could be developed with 
other wells scattered across the area. 


Table A10-17 shows a projection of the drilling activity 
expected to occur over the 20-year period being studied 
(projected coalbed methane development activity is not in- 
cluded). Forty-six wells are currently producing. In the short 
term (1998-2007), 22 new wells will be drilled. Twelve wells 
will produce and ten wells will be drilled and abandoned. An 
additional seven older wells will be abandoned, leaving 51 
total wells in production, or five more wells producing than at 
the beginning of 1998. 


In the long term, more producing wells will be abandoned 
than new producing wells will be drilled. By the end of 2017 
only 28 wells will still be producing, or 18 fewer producing 
wells than at the beginning of 1998. 


Production. A table of projected annual production rates of 
oil and gas through 2017 was prepared for the planning area 
(Table A10-18). 
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Surface Disturbance. Statistics on drilling activity and the 
above surface disturbance assumptions were used to project 
acres of disturbance, stabilization, and net long-term distur- 
bance for the planning area (Table A10-17). 


Coalbed Methane Exploration and Develop- 
ment 


Coalbed methane exploration and development activity is 
expected to occur in only parts of the area having potential, 
due to leasing and activity restrictions. Less than one third of 
the eastern lobe will be available for development activity and 
less than one half of the western lobe will be available. 
Restrictions in addition to those of the No Action Alternative 
are expected to decrease the number of coal bed methane wells 
that can be drilled to only five wells. 


Table A10-11 shows a projection of the coal bed methane 
drilling activity expected to occur over the 20-year period 
being studied. In the short term (1998-2007), five new wells 
will be drilled. Three new wells are expected to produce and 
two wells will be drilled and abandoned. Combined with the 
two existing temporarily abandoned coalbed methane wells, 
five wells are expected to be producing in 2007. Over the long 
term, the five wells are expected to continue to produce. 


Statistics on drilling activity and the above surface distur- 
bance assumptions were used to project acres of disturbance, 
stabilization, and net long-term disturbance for the planning 
area (Table A10-11). 


Recreation 


Same as No Action Alternative. 





TableA10-1 
Shallow Coaibed Methane Projected Drilling Activity (1998-2017) and Associated Surface Disturbance 
All Alternatives 








Future 

Projection’ 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 20058 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 #2011 ##§+42012 ##+$2013 2014 #=#+#.%2015 #+#$=2016 2017 
1. Wells Drilled 0 0 5 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
2. Expected Producers’ 0 0 5 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
3. Expected D&A 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4. Abandoned Pro .ucers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5. Total Proc ucers 0 0 5 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
(2 as of 12/97) 
6. Acres of Surface 

Disturbance 0 0 32.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 974 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 97.4 
(23.4 acres as of 12/97) 
7. Acres Stabiilized* 0 0 0 0 0 27.6 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 83 
(11.4 acres as of 12/97) 
8. Net Long-Term 

Disturbance‘ 0 0 0 0 0 48 144 144 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.4 144 144 


(12 acres as of 12/97) 





‘ Cumulative Totals 

? Success Ratio = 100% 

’ Assume 3-Year Stabilization 
* Row 8 = Row 6 - Row 7 
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TABLE A10-2 

































































HYPOTHETICAL GOLD MINE 
(0.10 oz/ton) 
(320,000-ton mine; 11-year life) 
Total 
Production | nisturbance | Reclaimed Total Total Remaining 
Year (000) Disturbance Reclaimed 
(tons) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) Disturbance 
(acres) 
1999 150 10 - 10 - 10 
2000 200 4 - 14 . 14 
2001 275 4 2 18 2 16 
2002 320 6 4 24 6 18 
2003 320 5 2 29 8 21 
2004 320 5 5 34 13 21 
2005 320 8 6 42 19 23 
2006 320 4 7 46 26 20 
2007 320 2 7 48 33 15 
2008 250 4 10 52 43 y 
2009 175 1 5 53 48 5 
2010 0 - 5 53 53 0 
TABLE A10-3 
WATERSHEDS AND PERCENTAGE DISTURBANCE 
Number of 
Watersheds Percentage of Disturbance 

66 <0.5 

168 1.0 

74 2.0 

20 3.0 

5 4.0 

3 5.0 

1 6.0 

1 8.0 

1 12.0 

1 14.0 

2 16.0 

1 27.0 

1 39.0 

1 ‘2.0 
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TABLE A10-4 
WATERSHEDS WITH THE GREATEST PERCENTAGE DISTURBANCE 
Name | Acres — Wells Ftc ., Comments 
J4BRC20 | 0.70 | 0.06 0 0.29 42% Part, Low, WSA 
yaaBi2 | 197 | 0.16 0 0.78 39% Part, High 
J4aBi7 | 0.18 | 0.01 0 0.05 27% Part, High 


























Abbreviations used in the Comments column: 


Part = Watershed has been truncated by the planning area boundary. The entire watershed is not being analyzed. 
High = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with high oil and gas potential. 

Med. = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with medium oil and gas potential. 

Low = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with low oil and gas potential. 

Core = Watershed is entirely or partly within the core area. 

WSA = Watershed is entirely or partially within a Wilderness Study Area. 

Elk = Watershed is entirely or partially within the elk calving areas or connecting corridor. 























TABLE A10-5 
WATERSHEDS BETWEEN 10 AND 100 ACRES 
(with an = or > 10% disturbance) 
N , Road Acres of % 
Miles Wells Disturbance | Disturbance Comments 

J1PC26 13.11 0.43 0 2.08 16% Part, Low 

J4AB6 15.29 0.38 0 1.84 12% Part, High 
J4BUC7 32.29 0.27 4 5.31 29% Part, High 
J2DC2 58.06 0.86 4 8.17 12% Part, High 


























Abbreviations used in the Comments column: 


Part = Watershed has been truncated by the planning area boundary. The entire watershed is not being analyzed. 
High = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with high oil and gas potential. 

Med. = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with medium oil and gas potential. 

Low = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with low oil and gas potential. 

Core = Watershed is entirely or partly within the core area. 

WSA = Watershed is entirely or partially within a Wilderness Study Area. 

Elk = Watershed is entirely or partially within the elk calving areas or connecting corridor. 



































TABLE A106 
WATERSHEDS BETWEEN 100 AND 1,000 ACRES 
(with an = or > 3% disturbance) 

ame nares a wae el —_ oe Comments 
JINPS3 734.65 3.80 0 18.42 3% Med 
J4RC7 683.21 3.66 2 19.75 3% Part, Low 
J50S2 671.23 3.71 0 17.99 3% Low, Elk 
J1SM4 654.40 3.58 0 17.36 3% Part, Med. 
J1PC20 594.35 5.64 0 27.35 5% Part, Low 
J1PC21 570.69 3.10 2 17.03 3% Part, Low 
J2NC4 546.22 3.08 2 16.93 3% Part, High, Core 
J5SW3 498.86 4.11 0 19.93 4% Part, Low 
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Name Acres mee Wells a ae lal Comments 
J1PC36 467.49 2.63 0 12.75 3% Part, Med 
J1JM25 415.83 2.37 0 11.49 3% High, Core, Elk 
J5SW8 292.98 1.71 0 8.29 3% Part, Low 
J5PCE 286.74 1.89 0 9.16 3% Part, Low 
J2DC1 247.65 1.72 0 8.34 3% Part, High 
J4GW2 228.45 2.38 6 17.54 10% Part, High 
J1PC19 223.17 1.79 0 8.68 4% Part, Low 
J1PC24 192.39 1.96 0 9.50 5% Part, Low 
J5HS6 170.53 1.05 0 5.09 3% Part, Low 
J4AB1 158.34 0.78 2 5.78 5% Part, High, WSA 
J2NC4 133.93 0.72 0 3.49 3% Part, High 


























Abbreviations used in the Comments column: 
Part = Watershed has been truncated by the planning area boundary. The entire watershed is not being analyzed. 
High = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with high oil and gas potentiai. 
Med. = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with medium oil and gas potential. 
Low = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with low oil and gas potential. 
Core = Watershed is entirely or partly within the core area. 
WSA = Watershed is entirely or partially within a Wilderness Study Area. 
Fik = Watershed is entirely or partially within the elk calving areas or connecting corridor. 


























TABLE A10-7 
WATERSHEDS BETWEEN 1,000 AND 2,000 ACRES 
(with an = or > 3% disturbance) 

Name Acres a Wells ml a Sa Comments 
JiPC12 1882.86 | 13.74 2 68.62 4% Mod, Low 
J1SD4 1841.16 9.62 0 46.64 3% Mod, Elk 
J1JM24 1635.50 8.54 4 45.41 3% High, Elk 
JiPC22 1518.79 8.36 0 40.53 3% Part, Low 
JiPC32 1165.95 6.09 0 29.53 3% Low, Elk 


























Abbreviations used in the Comments column: 
Part = Watershed has been truncated by the planning area boundary. The entire watershed is not being analyzed. 
High = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with high oil and gas potential. 
Med. = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with medium oil and gas potential. 
Low = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with low oil and gas potential. 
Core = Watershed is entirely or partly within the core area. 
WSA = Watershed is entirely or partially within a Wilderness Study Area. 
Elk = Watershed is entirely or partially within the elk calving areas or connecting corridor. 











TABLE A10-8 
WATERSHEDS EQUAL TO OR GREATER THAN 2,000 ACRES 
(and equal to or greater than 2% disturbance) 





Name 


Acres 


Road 
Miles 


Wells 


Acres of 
Disturbance 


% 
Disturbance 


Comments 





J50S3 


5526.85 


18.87 


0 


91.49 


2% 


Low 





J2NC2 


5385.55 


16.64 


89.68 


2% 


High, ACEC, Core 





J50G1 


4544.50 


15.34 


80.38 


2% 


Low, Elk 





JiPC4 


4503.68 


29.02 


140.70 


3% 


Mod, 





J1PC11 


3255.52 


10.34 


50.13 


2% 


Mod, 





JiwD25 


3077.11 


11.10 


O1TOol;lol;o!;o 


53.82 


2% 


High, Mod, ACEC, 
WSA 





JiWD24 


2915.79 


12.93 


62.69 


2% 


High, Mod, WSA 





J3AC3 


2875.83 


10.69 


51.83 


2% 


Mod, Elk 





J1SM3 


2806.92 


12.09 


58.62 


2% 


Mod, Elk 





J1JM22 


2778.09 


9.65 


54.79 


2% 


High, ACEC, Core 





J1JM17 


2718.95 


10.74 


52.07 


2% 


High, Elk 





J5DKS6 


2714.41 


9.82 


47.61 


2% 


Low, Elk 





JINPS1 


2608.89 


9.07 


49.98 


2% 


High, Med, Low, Elk 





JiPC31 


2541.16 


7.58 


40.75 


2% 


Low, Elk 





JiwWD23 


2538.70 


8.73 


42.33 


2% 


High, Med, WSA, Elk 





J4AD1 


2520.18 


8.82 


48.76 


2% 


High, Core, Elk 





J5SW4 


2496.08 


13.84 


69.10 


3% 


Low 





J5SMDC3 


2484.88 


9.22 


44.70 


2% 


Low 





J4AD2 


2274.66 


7.21 


34.96 


2% 


High, Elk 





J1JM30 


2255.74 


8.73 


46.33 


2% 


High, Elk 





J2NC8 


2195.87 


7.23 


39.05 


2% 


High, Core, ACEC 





J1BXC1 


2144.72 


9.07 


47.98 


2% 


High, Core, ACEC 





J1JM16 


2137.39 


6.95 


37.70 


2% 


High, Elk 





2071.01 


10.53 


NPSL Sl SlS&lrolrolinli Ql olrfi QMiolro;i@alirol;o!lo 


53.05 


3% 


Med, Elk 


























| J1SD1 





Abbreviations used in the Comments column: 
Part = Watershed has been truncated by the planning area boundary. The entire watershed is not being analyzed. 
High = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with high oil and gas potential. 
Med. = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with medium oil and gas potential. 
Low = Watershed is entirely or partially within an area with low oil and gas potential. 
Core = Watershed is entirely or partly within the core area. 
WSA = Watershed is entirely or partially within a Wilderness Study Area. 
Elk = Watershed is entirely or partially within the elk calving areas or connecting corridor. 











Table A10-9 
Oil and Gas Projected Drilling Activity (1998-2017) and Associated Surface Disturbance 








Preferred Alternative 
Future 

Projection' 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 #2006 2007 +2008 #2009 #2010 #2011 #£=»$%2012 42013 «42014 #©#§£2015 «#242016 2017 
1. Wells Drilled 1 4 8 11 14 18 21 25 28 31 35 38 41 45 48 52 55 59 62 65 
2. Expected Producers’ 1 2 4 6 7 10 11 13 15 16 19 20 22 24 25 28 29 31 33 34 
3. Expected D&A 0 2 4 5 7 8 10 12 13 15 16 18 19 21 23 24 26 28 29 31 
4. Abandoned Producers’ 0 0 0 1 1 2 3 3 4 7 12 13 19 20 21 25 31 37 40 42 
5. Total Producers 47 48 50 51 52 54 54 56 57 55 53 53 49 50 50 49 44 40 39 38 
(46 as of 12/97) 
6. Acres of Surface 

Disturbance 1417 1444 1484 1517 1544 1590 1617 1657 1690 1717 #1763 1790 1823 1863 1890 1936 1963 2003 2036 2063 
(1404 acres as of 12/97) 
7. Acres Stabiilized* 1162.5 11648 11648 11726 1191.4 1218.0 12488 12706 1306.2 1336.2 13628 1393.6 1431.0 1487.4 1517.4 1571.2 1606.0 1633.0 1684.2 1740.2 
(1162.5 acres as of 12/97) 
8. Net Long-Term 

Disturbance* 2545 2792 3192 3445 3526 3720 3682 3664 3838 3808 4002 3964 3920 3756 3726 3648 357.0 370.0 3518 3228 


(241.5 acres as of 12/97) 





‘ Cumulative Totals 

? Success Ratio = 0.53 

° Average Well Productive Life = 26 years 
* Assume 3-Year Stabilization 

* Row 8 = Row 6 - Row7 
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TABLE A10-10 
OIL AND GAS PROJECTED PRODUCTION RATES 
1998-2017 
PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
< Oil Production Gas Production 
(BBLs)' (MMCF)? 

1998 5,499 3,976.2 
1999 5,616 4,060.8 
2000 5,850 4,230.0 
2001 5,967 4,314.6 
2002 6,084 4,399.2 
2003 6,318 4,568.4 
2004 6,318 4,568.4 
2005 6,552 4,737.6 
2006 6,669 4,822.2 
2007 6,435 4,653.0 
2008 6,201 4,483.8 
2009 6,210 4,483.8 
2010 5,733 4,145.4 
2011 5,850 4,230.0 
2012 5,850 4,230.0 
2013 5,733 4,145.4 
2014 5,148 3,722.4 
2015 4,680 3,384.0 
2016 4,563 3,299.4 
2017 4,446 3,214.8 




















‘ Annual production per well = 117 barrels (BBLs) of oil or concensate. 
? Annual production per well = 84.6 million cubic feet (MMCF) of gas. 
Assumptions: 

46 wells producing as of 12/1997. 

Oil and gas production ratio will remain the same. 

Each well begins producing the year it is completed. 

















Table A10-11 
Coalbed Methane Projected Drilling Activity (1998-2017) and Associated Surface Disturbance 
Preferred Alternative and Alternative B 








Future 
Projection' 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 #2005 #2006 2007 +2008 42009 #2010 42011 #£=¢.2012 #2013 #2014 «£§2015 2016 2017 

1. Wells Drilled 0 0 0 2 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
2. Expected Producers’ 0 0 0 1 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
3. Expected D&A 0 0 0 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
4. Abandoned Producers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5. Total Producers 2 2 2 3 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
(2 as of 12/97) 
6. Acres of Surface 

Disturbance 23.4 23.4 23.4 45 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 80.4 
(23.4 acres as of 12/97) 
7. Acres Stabiilized* 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 278 528 52.8 52.8 52.8 52.8 52.8 52.8 52.8 52.8 52.8 52.8 528 528 


(11.4 acres as of 12/97) 


8. Net Long-Term 
Disturbance‘ 12.0 12.0 12.0 33.6 69.0 69.0 526 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 27.6 276 27.6 
(12 acres as of 12/97) 





‘ Cumulative Totals 

2 Success Ratio = 0.50 

* Assume 3-Year Stabilization 
* Row 8 = Row 6 - Row 7 
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Table A10-12 
Oil and Gas Projected Drilling Activity (1998-2017) and Associated Surface Disturbance 








No Action Alternative 
Future 

Projection’ 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 42007 +2008 42009 #2010 #2011 #£=$jwi2 2013 2014 ##=.2015 #2016 2017 
1. Wells Drilled 3 6 10 13 16 19 22 26 29 32 35 38 42 45 48 51 54 58 61 64 
2. Expected Producers’ 2 3 5 7 8 10 12 14 15 17 19 20 22 24 25 27 29 31 32 34 
3. Expected D&A 1 3 5 6 9 10 12 14 15 16 18 20 21 23 24 25 27 29 30 
4. Abandoned Producers’ 0 0 0 1 1 2 3 3 4 7 12 13 19 20 21 25 31 37 40 42 
5. Total Producers 48 49 51 52 53 54 55 57 57 56 53 53 49 50 50 48 44 40 38 38 
(46 as of 12/97) 
6. Acres of Surface 

Disturbance 1437 1464 1504 1543 1570 #41597 1630 1670 1697 1730 1763 1790 1830 1863 1890 1923 1946 1996 2023 2056 
(1404 acres as of 12/97) 
7. Acres Stabiilized‘ 11625 11648 11648 1188.8 1209.2 1238.8 12666 1288.4 13162 1344.0 1373.6 14006 14388 1487.4 15153 1575.2 1603.0 1630.0 1673.4 1727.2 
(1162.5 acres as of 12/97) 
8. Net Long-Term 

Disturbance* 2745 2992 3392 3542 3608 3582 3634 3816 3808 3860 3894 3894 3912 3756 3747 M78 W300 3%60 96 3288 


(241.5 acres as of 12/97) 





‘ Cumulative Totals 

? Success Ratio = 0.53 

° Average Well Productive Life = 26 years 
“ Assume 3-Year Stabilization 

° Row 8 = Row 6 - Row 7 
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TABLE A10-13 
OIL AND GAS PROJECTED PRODUCTION RATES 
1998-2017 
NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 

ie. Oil Production Gas Production 
(BBLs)' (MMCF) 
1998 5,616 4,060.8 
1999 5,733 4,145.4 
~ 2000 5,967 4,314.6 
2001 6,084 4,399.2 
2002 6,201 4,483.8 
2003 6,318 4,568.4 
2004 6,435 | 4,653.0 
2005 6,669 4,822.2 
2006 6,669 4,822.2 
2007 6,552 4,737.6 
2008 6,201 4,483.8 
2009 6,201 4,483.8 
2010 5,733 4,145.4 
2011 5,850 4,230.0 
2012 5,850 4,230.0 
2013 5,616 4,060.8 
2014 5,148 3,722.4 
2015 4,680 3,384.0 
2016 4,446 3,214.8 
2017 4,446 3,214.8 

















‘ Annual production per well = 117 barrels (BBLs) of oil or condensate. 
? Annual production per well = 84.6 million cubic feet (MMCF) of gas. 
Assumptions: 

46 wells producing as of 12/1997. 
Oil and gas production ratio will remain the same. 
Each well begins producing the year it is completed. 


























Table A10-14 
Coalbed Methane Projected Drilling Activity (1998-2017) and Associated Surface Disturbance 
No Action Alternative and Alternative A 





Future 
Projection’ 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 +2008 42009 492010 #2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 





1. Wells Drilied 

2. Expected Producers’ 
3. Expected D&A 

4. Abandoned Producers 


5. Total Producers 
(2 as of 12/97) 


6. Acres of Surface 
Disturbance 23.4 23.4 23.4 666 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 1314 
(23.4 acres as of 12/97) 


7. Acres Stabiilized” 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.4 456 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 939 939 939 
(11.4 acres as of 12/97) 


8. Net Long-Term 

| Disturbance* 12.0 12.0 12.0 552 120.0 120.0 85.8 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 375 375 375 
(12 acres as of 12/97) 
| 
: 


10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 


non oOo Oo Oo O&O 
yn Oo Oo So © 
no oOo Oo 8S OC 
> Oo NM NR *F 
vu Oo On OM 


5 
5 
0 
7 


vu Oo OW WwW 


5 
5 
0 
7 


vu Oo OM 
nun Oo On OU 
vn Oo Ww Ww 





‘ Cumulative Totals 

? Success Ratio = 0.50 

> Assume 3-Year Stabilization 
* Row 8 = Row 6 - Row 7 
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Table A10-15 
Oil and Gas Projected Drilling Activity (1998-2017) and Associated Surface Disturbance 








Alternative A 

Future 

Projection’ 19968 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 42006 2007 +.42008 2008 $2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 +2015 2016 2017 
1. Wells Drilled 1 6 11 17 22 27 32 37 43 48 53 58 bd 69 74 79 84 90 95 100 
2. Expected Producers’ 1 3 6 4 12 14 17 20 23 25 28 31 34 37 39 42 45 48 50 53 
3. Expected D&A 0 3 5 8 10 13 15 17 20 23 25 27 30 32 35 37 39 42 45 47 
4. Abandoned Producers’ 0 0 0 1 1 2 3 3 4 7 12 13 19 20 21 25 31 37 40 42 
5. Total Producers 47 49 52 54 57 58 60 63 65 64 62 64 61 63 64 63 60 57 56 57 
(46 as of 12/97) 
6. Acres of Surface 

Disturbance 1417 1464 1517 1577 1439 ~# 1677 1730 1783 1843 £1890 1943 1996 2056 2109 2156 2209 2262 2322 2369 242° 
(1404 acres as of 12/97) 
7. Acres Stabiilized‘ 1162.5 11648 11648 11726 1209.2 12466 1296.2 1333.6 13754 1418.0 14554 1505.0 15572 16206 1663.2 17028 1781.4 1823.2 1881.4 1950.0 
(1162.5 acres as of 12/97) 
8. Net Long-Term 

Disturbance 2545 2992 3522 4044 4208 4304 4338 4494 4676 4720 4876 4910 4988 4884 4928 5062 4806 4988 4876 4720 


(241.5 acres as of 12/97) 





‘ Cumulative Totals 

? Success Ratio = 0.53 

? Average Well Productive Life = 26 years 
* Assume 3-Year Stabilization 

° Row 8 = Row 6 - Row 7 
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TABLE A10-16 
OlL AND GAS PROJECTED PRODUCTION RATES 




































































1998-2017 

Alternative A 
YEAR OlL PRODUCTION GAS PRODUCTION 

(BBLs)' (MMCF)? 
1998 5,499 3,976.2 
1999 5,733 4,145.4 
2000 6,084 4,399.2 
2001 6,318 4,568.4 
2002 6,669 4,822.2 
2003 6,786 4,906.8 
2004 7,020 5,076.0 
2005 7,371 5,329.8 
2006 7,605 5,499.0 
2007 7,488 5,414.4 
2008 7,254 5,245.2 
2009 7,488 5,4°4.4 
2010 7,137 5,160.6 
2011 7,371 5,329.8 
2012 7,488 5,414.4 
2013 7,371 5,329.8 
2014 7,020 5,076.0 
2015 6,669 4,822.2 
2016 6,552 4,737.6 
2017 6,669 4,822.2 














‘ Annual production per well = 117 barrels (BBLs) of oil or condensate. 
? Annual production per well = 84.6 million cubic feet (MMCF) of gas. 
Assumptions: 

46 wells producing as of 12/1997. 

Oil and gas production ratio will remain the same. 

Each well begins producing the year it is completed. 


























Table A10-17 
Oil and Gas Projected Drilling Activity (1998-2017) and Associated Surface Disturbance 








Alternative B 

Future 

Projection’ 19968 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 £42008 20098 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 #2016 2017 
1. \Yells Drilled 1 3 6 8 10 13 15 18 20 22 25 27 29 32 34 37 39 41 44 45 
2. Expected Producers’ 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 10 11 12 13 14 15 17 18 20 21 22 23 24 
3. Expected D&A 0 1 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 21 21 
4. Abandoned Producers’ 0 0 0 1 1 2 3 3 4 7 12 13 ty 20 21 25 31 37 40 42 
5. Total Producers 47 48 49 49 50 51 51 53 53 51 47 47 42 43 43 41 36 31 29 28 
(46 as of 12/97) 
6. Acres of Surface 

Disturbance 1417 1437 1464 1484 1504 1537 1557 1590 1610 1630 1657 1677 1697 1730 1750 1783 1803 1823 1850 1863 
(1404 acres as of 12/97) 
7. Acres Stabiilized‘ 1162.5 1164.8 11648 11726 1187.4 1209.2 1229.2 1244.0 1271.8 12918 13144 13344 13648 14126 14326 14786 1506.4 1526.4 1569.8 1615.8 
(1162.5 acres as of 12/97) 
8. Net Long-Term 

Disturbance* 2545 2722 2992 3114 3166 327.8 327.8 3460 3382 3382 326 3426 3322 3174 3174 344 2966 2966 2802 247.2 


(241.5 acres as of 12/97) 





‘ Cumulative Totals 

? Success Ratio = 0.53 

° Average Well Productive Life = 26 years 
* Assume 3-Year Stabilization 

° Row 8 = Row 6 - Row 7 













































































TABLE A10-18 
OiL AND GAS PROJECTED PRODUCTION RATES 
1998-2017 
ALTERNATIVE B 
Year Oil Production Gas Production 
(BBLs)' (MMCF)’ 
1998 5,499 3,976.2 
1999 5,616 4,060.8 
2000 5,733 4,145.4 
2001 5,733 4,145.4 
2002 5,850 4,230.0 
2003 5,967 4,314.6 
2004 5,967 4,314.6 
2005 6,201 4,483.8 
2006 6,201 4,483.8 
2007 5,967 4,314.6 
2008 5,499 3,967.2 
2009 5,499 3,976.2 
2010 4,914 3,553.2 
2011 5,031 3,637.8 
2012 5,031 3,637.8 
2013 4,797 3,468.6 
2014 4,212 3,045.6 
2015 3,627 2,622.6 
2016 3,393 2,622.6 
2017 3,393 2,453.4 














‘ Annual production per well = 117 barrels (BBLs) of oil or condensate. 
? Annual production per well = 84.6 million cubic feet (MMCF) of gas. 
Assumptions: 

46 wells producing as of 12/1997. 

Oil and gas production ratio will rernain the same. 

Each well begins producing the year it is completed. 
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APPENDIX 11 


Rock Springs Field Office staff specialists are currently 
preparing the Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan 
which proposes future management on public lands in the 
study area. The project area includes 622,340 acres of mixed 
ownership of which 567,720 acres is BLM surface, BLM 
minerals. Resource activities discussed in the Plan include 
air, soil and water, cultural, fire, hazardous materials, lands 
and realty, livestock grazing, minerals management, off-road 
vehicles, recreation, vegetation, watershed, wild horses, wild- 


Recently the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) 
supplied a list of species to be considered while preparing the 
document. The present list was verified by personnel commu- 
nication on February 11, 1999. Further communication pro- 
vided an updated species list in October 1999. Table Al 1-1 
shows the plant and animal species which occur, may occur, 
or historically were found within the planning area. 


life, and special management areas. 
TABLE All-1 
SPECIES LIST 
USFWS Category Common Name Scientific Name 
Listed Species Black-footed ferret Mustela nigripes 
Bald eagle Haliaeetus leucocephalus 
Whooping crane Grus americana 
Blowout penstemon Penstemon haydenii 
Ute ladies’ -tresses Spiranthes diluvialis 
Colorado River fish species: 
Bonytail chub Gila robusta elegans 
Colorado pikeminnow Prychocheilus lucius 
Humpback chub Gila cypha 
Razorback sucker Xyrauchin texanus 
Proposed Species Mouniain plover Chadrius montanus 
Canada lynx Lynx canadensis 
Candidate Species Small rockcress Arabis pusilla 
Swift fox Vulpes velox 


General management prescriptions for each resource ac- 
tivity are provided in the Green River RMP. Refer to this 
document for specific resource managernent prescriptions 
under the preferred alternative. 


I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


Based on concerns raised by the public and Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) personnel during preparation of the 
Green River Resource Management Plan (RMP), the Rock 
Springs Field Office area will prepare the Jack Morrow Hills 
Coordinated Activity Plan(JMHCAP). This activity plan will 
provide more specific management direction to prevent or 
address potential conflicts among potential development of 
energy resources, recreational activities and facilities and land 
uses in the activity planning area, grazing, important wildlife 
habitat, and other important resources. The planning area 
encompasses the Steamboat Mountain, Greater Sand Dunes, 
White Mountain Petroglyphs, and Oregon Buttes Areas of 
Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs), a portion of the 
South Pass Historic Landscape, and the Oregon Buttes, Hon- 
eycomb Buttes, Greater Sand Dunes, Buffalo Hump, 
Whitehorse Creek, South Pinnacles, and Alkali Draw wilder- 
ness study areas (WSAs). Attachment | provides a general 
location map. Attachment 2 is a map showing prominent 
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surface features. Attachment 3 is a complete list of resource 
issues and the affected acreage. Attachment 4 is a map 
showing the “core” area: Steamboat Mountain ACEC, Greater 
Sand Dunes ACEC, and the overlapping crucial habitat. 


Preparation of the JMHCAP is an integrated activity plan- 
ning effort to specify the appropriate land and resource uses, 
and level of use for BLM-administered public lands in the 
area. The land use planning decisions for leasing fluid 
minerals in the planning area were not ready for inclusion in 
the Green River RMP. Thus, these decisions were deferred in 
order to be determined in the course of developing the 
JMHCAP. Some Green River RMP decisions for mineral 
location in the area were also deferred to the JMHCAP. Thus, 
the primary objective of this effort will be to make the Green 
River RMP fluid minerals leasing decisions and mineral 
location decisions for the planning area and to determine the 
appropriate levels and timing of leasing and development of 
energy resources, while sustaining other important land uses 
and resources such as big game habitat, recreation, grazing, 
etc. These deferred Green River RMP decisions will result in 
amending the Green River RMP. Other actions resulting from 
this planning effort will include transportation planning and 
designating the roads that can be used in the area, and 
identifying grazing practices and recreational activities and 
facilities. 











Il. CURRENT STATUS AND 
HABITAT USE BY 
THREATENED AND 
ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Six federally listed endangered wildlife species may in- 
habit or may have inhabited the planning area. Endangered 
species include the black-footed ferret, Ute ladies’ -tresses, 
Colorado pikeminnow, humpback chub, razorback sucker, 
and the bonytail chub. 


Surveys have been conducted for the Colorado River 
pikeminnow and humpback chub, but they are now consid- 
ered extirpated in southwest Wyoming. We will only discuss 
effects caused by water depletion for these species as the Rock 
Springs Field Office area has not been identified as critical 
habitat by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


A. Listed Species 
1. Black-Footed Ferret (Mustela nigripes) 
Population Distribution 


Populations of black-footed ferrets (if any) are undeter- 
mined in the planning area. Historical documentation exists 
of the presence of ferrets in the planning area as recently as 
1963 when a ferret and kits were commonly seen by several 
persons in the southwest part of Eden Valley. There have been 
other sightings near the planning area as recently as 1983. 
Other areas where ferrets are presumed to have occurred are 
Sublette Flats, Seedskadee National Wildlife Refuge (outside 
the planning area), and the Red Desert. 


Dr. Tim Clark has been one of the primary researchers of 
ferrets and their historical presence in Wyoming until and 
since the 1981 discovery of a colony at Meeteetse, Wyoming. 
His information on historical sightings was used extensively 
in this analysis. Each year ferrets are reported and the BLM 
or the Wyoming Game and Fish Department (WGFD) follows 
up with field surveys and personal interviews. The U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service has conducted some surveys and prairie 
dog colony inventories in the field office area since 1981. 
Surveys and inventories of prairie dogs have been conducted 
in the field office since 1975 with nearly 60 percent of the area 
completed. Some of the surveys were contracted by the BLM, 
some were performed by BLM biologists and summer tempo- 
raries, and others were done by other agencies. We also 
receive information as a result of surveys required to clear 
land use actions under Section 7 of the Endangered Species 
Act. 


From 1851, when the first ferret was described by Audubon, 
to 1976, 145 sightings of at least 167 animals were evaluated 
as valid sightings or likely so. Of the 145 reports, 93 were 
classified as positive, 37 probable, and 15 possible. The 
diversity and competence of respondents lends credence to 
their sightings; such evidence overwhelmingly indicates that 
ferrets still exist in Wyoming and possibly this planning area. 
Remains of 23 ferrets from museum and private collections 
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were located. Of the 145 different sightings reported, 35 or 36 
were of dead animals (10 or 11 killed in coyote traps, two in 
badger traps, one was shot, one a road kill, and one drowned 
im a stock tank). Additional mortality was attributed to 
poisoning for coyotes by several respondents. Young ferrets 
were reported in three instances. 


Habitat Requirements 


Potential areas of ferret habitat can be delineated due to 
their association with prairie dogs and prairie dog colonies 
although their diet may also contain some other small mam- 
mals and birds. Based upon archaeological and historical 
evidence, researchers have concluded that the black-footed 
ferret has never been very abundant. Primarily nocturnal, 
ferrets spend much of their time below ground and are rarely 
seen during daylight hours. This behavior is probably one of 
the reasons for so few sightings recorded in this planning area 
and elsewhere. 


Conflicts 


Past animal damage control programs probably have had 
the greatest impact on ferret mortality. 


From the 1920s until the mid-1970s, predator control 
through trapping and poisoning resulted in some black-footed 
ferret mortality (67 percent of positive ferret reports). Sec- 
ondary poisoning of ferrets is also known to have occurred 
from highly toxic rodenticides (or predicides) used in prairie 
dog eradication programs. Loss of ferret prey and secondary 
poisoning of ferrets must be considered in animal damage 
control plans and activities. 


Varmint hunters seek out prairie dog colonies for target 
shooting. Because few people can distinguish between 2 
ferret, a burrowing owl, or a prairie dog peering over the 
prairie dog mound, it is to be expected that some black-footed 
ferrets have been killed accidentally by target shooters. Some 
coyote trapping activities have also resulted in ferret mortality 
during the past. These activities need some measure of 
control, and agencies need to initiate a proactive campaign to 
educate hunters and trappers about ferret identification and 
their habits and avoidance programs. 


Land use activities such as rights-of-ways, energy devel- 
opments, use permits, urban expansion, mineral extraction, 
and grazing projects can reduce or fragment ferret habitat and 
therefore require inventory and clearances. Habitat losses 
have been minimized through analysis, planning, and coordi- 
nation. 


Status of the black-footed ferret is unlikely to change over 
the analysis period. Ferret populations are expected to remain 
low despite BLM efforts to minimize activities which could 
impact prairie dog colunies. 


2. Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) 
Population Distribution 


Bald eagles are classified as partly migratory. Bald eagles 
from the northern states and Canada tend to migrate greater 
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distances than do local eagles. About the second week of 
October, bald eagles begin arriving on the Green River. This 
coincides with the kokanee salmon and brown trout run which 
is probably a primary source of autumn food. By Thanksgiv- 
ing, bald eagles can be found on the Big Sandy and Little 
Sandy rivers, and in Eden Valley. The bald eagle is a winter 
resident outside the planning area, along the Green River and 


Habitat Requirements 


This bird is often called the fish eagle and with some 
justification. Its main food item is fish, it nests in association 
with water, and it most often winters where fish are available. 
Additional food items include ducks, coots, rabbits, carrion 
(particularly road kills), and small rodents. Bald eagles are 
found primarily along rivers and inland lakes where their nests 
are usually located in large coniferous or deciduous trees. The 
planning area does not contain any waterways with large trees 
and very limited fisheries. Currently, the only known active 
bald eagle nesting sites in the field office area are on the Green 
River on Seedskadee National Wildlife Refuge and on the 
upper Green River. These locations are both outside of the 


planning area. 


The bald eagle is fully protected by the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act of 1973 (Federal Register 43:6230-6233, February 
14, 1978), the Bald and Golden Eagle Act, the Migratory Bird 
Treaties, and Wyoming Game and Fish Department laws. 


Conflicts 


The accelerated decline in numbers of the species since 
World War II has been attributed to several factors. Both the 
peregrine falcon and the bald eagle have suffered reproductive 
problems due to organochloride pesticide poisoning. Shoot- 
ing is another significant factor, causing an estimated mortal- 
ity of 75 percent of the fledglings in some areas. Electrocu- 
tion, while still a problem, has been reduced through alteration 
and redesign of many power transmission systems. 


Raptors are especially susceptible to accidental poisoning 
through predator control programs. Poison baits set out to 
attract coyotes have caused the loss of at least 17 bald eagles 
in Wyoming during the period 1973-1991. Recent golden 
eagle losses have occurred in Wyoming and the field office as 
aresult of unauthorized poison baits placed on public and state 
lands. Bald eagles are also at risk to this type of mortality. 


There appears to be an increase in bald eagles over the past 
20 years. Activities associated with the alternatives should 
have little or no impact in altering the present status of the bald 
eagle. 


3. Whooping Crane (Grus americana) 


As of March 21, 1990, only 13 whooping cranes were 
known to be alive and free-roaming in the Gray's Lake flock. 
Several of these found their way into the Rock Springs Field 
Office area over the past eight or nine years. In 1986. two 
Colorado State University summer wildlife volunteers work- 
ing for BLM in the Farson area observed a lone whooping 


crane on several occasions. The USFWS wa: mified and the 
bird was captured and taken to Grays Lake in an attempt to 
have it mated to another crane. During 1987 and 1988 a pair 
did spend part of the summers in Farson grainfields and 
wetlands. Two observations of whooping crane were made 
along Pacific Creek wetlands in 1991 and 1992. 


Whooping cranes select muskeg, prairie potholes, and 
marshes. Their nest is a flat mound in the marsh usually 
containing two buff, blotched eggs. Food habits are similar to 
the resident sandhill crane (Grus canadensis). Though largely 
vegetarian, they eat some animal food. Insects, snails, frogs, 
mice, lizards, snakes and fish have been recorded in their diet. 
Besides eating seeds of wild plants and grains, they also 
consume herbaceous foliage, underground stems, tubers, and 
roots. 


Conflicts 


The greatest mortality among whooping crane is collision 
with powerlines, cables, and fences along streams, wetlands, 
and marshes. New rights-of-way should also consider the 
impacts to large migrating birds and mitigate accordingly. 
Agricultural grain depredation in the Farson Project area by 
both sandhill cranes and whooping crane pose management 
conflicts which have been resolved by the WGFD paying 
depredation claims to landowners. 

Major facilities and activities which conflict with whoop- 
ing crane habitat include: powerlines, river cable crossings, 
riparian fences; recreation (off-road vehicles, camping, etc.), 
shooting (sport hunting and poaching), wetlands conversion, 
riparian habitat losses, agriculture and irrigation, water diver- 
sions, hazardous wastes, and chemical spills. 


4. Blowout penstemon (Penstemon haydenii) 
Population Distribution 


Blowout penstemon is listed as an Endangered species by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service under the Endangered 
Species Act. This species, a member of the figwort family, 
occurs in two general areas of the interior western United 
States: in the Sand Hills of central Nebraska and a recently 
discovered location in the sand dune country south of the 
Ferris Mountains in south-central Wyoming. The total popu- 
lation consists of thirteen populations in Nebraska containing 
3,000 - 5,000 individuals (Stubbendick, et al., 1997) and 
approximately 300 to 500 plants in one location of less than 20 
acres in Wyoming. Threats to the species inciude OR V traffic. 
removal of fire, and leveling of the sand dunes 


Habitat Requirements 


Blowout penstemon is a perennial herb reaching | foot tal! 
with one to many stems. It has milky-blue to pale lavender 
flowers that are | inch long and found i 6 to 10 whorls. It ts 
found in sparsely vegetated, actively shifting sand dunes and 
biow-out depressions. It is commonly found with thicksptke 
wheatgrass. lemon scurf-pea, and rubber rabbitbrush It 
flowers from late June to early July 
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Conflicts 


In order to gather as much information about this species as 
possible and comply with the provisions of the Endangered 
Species Act and BLM national policy, the Rock Springs BLM 
requires surveys of all suitable areas that could provide habitat 
for these species prior to surface disturbing activities. Blow- 
out penstemon has not been found in southwest Wyoming yet 
but a survey by the Wyoming Natural Diversity Database has 
been scheduled for the summer of 2000. Potential habitat is 
on the sand dune areas in the planning area. 


Mandaiory surveys and avoidance of this species would 
prevent adverse effects in the planning area. Consultation 
procedures with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
mandated under Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act 
would be required for any project that would involve potential 
or known habitat areas for the blowout penstemon. 


In addition, range condition assessments conducted under 
the Standards for Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for 
Livestock Grazing Management on BLM-administered lands 
would address this species. 


5. Ute Ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes diluvialis) 


Population Distribution 


The Ute ladies’ -tresses is listed as a Threatened species by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service under the Endangered 
Species Act. This species, a member of the orchid family, is 
known to occur in three general areas of the interior western 
United States: near the base of the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains in southeastern and central Wyoming and north- 
central and central Colorado and Montana; in ihe upper 
Colorado River basin, particularly in the Uinta Basin; and 
along the Wasatch Front and westward in the eastern Great 
Basin, in north-central and western Utah and extreme eastern 
Nevada. The total population is approximately 20,500 indi- 
viduals. The mpanan and wetland habitats required by this 
species have been heavily impacted by urban development, 
stream channelization, water diversions and other watershed 
and stream alterations that reduce the natural dynamics of 
stream system, recreation, and invasion of habitat by exotic 
plant species (USFWS 1995). 


The Ute ladies’ -tresses bas not been found in southwest 
Wyoming yet. although BLM -auihorized searches for the 
species have heen performed at several locations along the 
Green River. Thse closest know location of the Ute ladies’ - 
tresses to the planning area is on the Green River at Brown's 
Park, Utah. Potent:a! suitable habitat in the planning area may 
be found on Jack Morrow Creek and its tributaries (Rock 
Cabin Creek), Pacific Creek; the meadows at Crookston 
Ranch (located on Nitch Creek); the Sweetwater River and 
tnibutanes sucti as Oregon Slough, Harris Slough, Long Slough 
and Dickie Sp: sags Creek: the sand dune ponds ( flockets ); and 
the perenmial/ii‘cimittent streams in the Red Desert area 
(Bush Creek, Be ar Creek, Red Creek, and Sand Creek). It is 
likely that this \gecies will be found eventually in southwest 
Wyoming due to the proximity of the other populations and 
the similarity of mpanan habitat types 
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Habitat Requirements 

The Ute ladies’-tresses reaches a height of eight to 14 
inches and is marked by an open cluster of several small white 
flowers arranged in a spiral resembling braids—a character- 
istic accounting for its name. The plant grows along streams, 
rivers, ponds, reservoirs, in bogs, or in wetland, riparian or 
seepage areas. This species has been found associated with 
cottonwood, willow, and prairie grassland communities. It 
generallv blooms in late July through August and occasionally 
into September. It has been found in locations between 4,300 
and 7,200 feet in elevation. 


Conflicts 


In order to gather as much information about this species as 
possible and comply with the provisions of the End. 
Species Act and BLM national policy, the Rock Springs BLM 
requires surveys of all suitable areas that could provide habitat 
for these species prior to surface disturbing activities. In 
addition, the BLM, private industry, and the Wyoming 
Natural Diversity Database are performing searches for the 
Ute ladies’-tresses along the Green River and some of its 
tributaries during the summer of 1999. 


Mandatory surveys and avoidance of this species would 
prevent adverse affects in the planning area. Consultation 
procedures with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as man- 
dated under Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act would 
be required for any project that would involve potential or 
known habitat areas for the Ute ladies’ -tresses. 


In addition, range condition assessments conducted under 
the Standards for Healthy Rangelands and Guidelines for 
Livestock Grazing Management on BLM lands would ad- 
dress this species. 


6. Bonytail Chub (Gila robusta elegans) 
Population Nistribution 


This native nongame fish was once abundant throughout 
the Colorado River System, based on reports at the turn of the 
century (Cope 1872; Cope and Yarrow 1875; Kirsch 1889, 
Jordan and Evermann 1896). They were apparently found in 
suitable habitats in the Green River and tributaries all through 
western Wyoming. As early as 1960, bonytail chub were 
reported in decreasing numbers in the Lower Basin. The 
species was common in the Green River within Dinosaur 
National Monument from 1964 to 1966, but less common 
from 1968 to 1971. Presently the most abundant populations 
are in the Grays Canyon of the Green River in Utah. 


Habitat Requirements 


Bonytail chub apparently occupy deep, swift, rock-sand 
areas in main channels of the Green River. Water tempera- 
tures in desirable habitat are important in that cold water 
discharges from dams displaces them downstream until water 
temperatures sufficiently increase. Lateral and in-stream 
movement studies of this species indicated they moved very 
little from their release point over a sixty-day period in 
summer. There is some vertical and lateral movement in the 
stream between daylight hours and dark 
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Conflicts 


Impacts to the bonytail chub are about the same as for the 
other rare Colorado River fishes. Water depletions, water 
diversions, reduced stream flows, and reduced water quality 
affect the potential to bring this species back from the brink of 
extinction. Low numbers of bonytail chub and the absence of 
natural reproduction strongly suggest a trend toward extinc- 
tion. Actions taken as described in Section IV of this docu- 
ment may slow the rate of water depletions to the Colorado 
River System and to this species habitat. 


7. Colorado Pikeminnow (Ptychocheilus 
lucius ) 


Population Distribution 


The Colorado pikeminnow is found in the Colorado River 
drainage. Before construction of Flaming Gorge Dam, this 
fish lived in the Green River of Wyoming. Use of “rotenone” 
in removing undesirable fish species prior to closure of gates 
on Flaming Gorge probably extirpated it from Wyoming's 
portion of the Green River. A recent discovery of pikeminnow 
near Baggs, Wyoming reestablishes the fish as occurring in 
Wyoming. 


Habitat Requirements 


Colorado pikeminnow are generally found in the large 
rivers of the Colorado system, although they have been found 
in medium-sized tributaries. They are the largest American 
minnow, reaching 80 pounds in the lower Colorado River. 
Young pikeminnow prefer slow backwater areas. Adults use 
a vaniety of habitats but are specialized for habituating fast- 
moving, silty, canyon waters. Spawning occurs in summer 
(July, August) at water temperatures of about 200 C. The 
preferred spawning habitat is probably over gravel in riffles. 
The Colorado pikeminnow feeds on crustaceans and small 
insert larvae when young. As pikeminnow become larger 
(over 8 inches (200 mm)), they become piscivorous. A\l- 
though known from the field office area in the first half of the 
century, alteration of the Green River through changes in flow 
regimes and dam building has apparently eradicated this 
species from southwest Wyoming waters. As suitable habitat 
for this species no longer exists in the Green River of Wyo- 
ming, it may never again reoccupy historic habitat. 
Conflicts 

Environmental problems as a result of public and private 
land development and construction activities leading to the 
probable extinction of Colorado River pikeminnow and their 
spawning in the Rock Springs Field Office area include: dam 
construction, nver impoundment. diversions/augmentations. 
water pollution. hazardous wastes, chemical spills. inmmgation. 
and agnculture. Refer to Section III of this document for the 


discussion of mitigation for Colorado River threatened and 
endangered ‘ish species 


8. Humpback Chub (Gila cypha) 


This fish 1s endemic to the Colorado River basin. but found 
only in fairly restricted areas. One of its populations occurred 


in the Green River of Utah and Wyoming, but the species is 
probably extinct since the development of Flaming Gorge 
Dam. It is known to have occurred in the Green River and its 
tributaries after the turn of the century. Specimens of this fish 
were taken on the Black's Fork and Bitter Creek prior to major 
dam construction in southwest Wyoming. 


Population Distribution 


The humpback chub is generally found in steep gradient 
canyons in deep, swift water with a rocky substrate. Little is 
known about its life history. Humpback chub have been 
observed feeding on the surface, and have also been caught on 
hook and line. Humpback chub spawn in early summer, and 
young prefer quiet backwater areas during their first year of 
life. Adults may reach 10 to 16 inches (250 mm) in length. 


Conflicts 


Conflicts with continued existence of this fis.: species is the 
same as for the Colorado River pikeminnow and other sensi- 
tive fish species. 


9. Razorback Sucker (Xyrauchin texanus) 


Population Distribution 


Originally found as far up the Green River as the present 
location of the City of Green River. In unimpounded waters, 
the razorback is limited to Upper Basin rivers, especiaily the 
Green, Yampa, and mainstream of the Colorado. The targest 
population, estimated at about | ,000 adults, lives in the Green 
River near Jensen, Utah. This species has not eer decu- 
mented in Wyoming in over 30 years. 


Habitat Requirements 


The fish thrives in torrential river rapids and swift water. 
This fish is one of the largest suckers im Novih America, 
weighing as much as i2 pounds. They have spawned in 
backwater flooded gravel pits in Colorado and up drainage 
ditches and culverts. The razorback was so common at one 
time before the turn of the century that a commercial fishery 
exploited this species for food. Foi some uncapiained reason, 
populations of this fish have not been documented to success- 
fully spawn in recent years. 

Conflict 

Elimination of clear, sift whitewater areas in Wyoming's 
portion of the Green River has removed the potential habitat 
suitable for this species. Competition with non-native fish 
species !s also given as a reason for population declines within 
suitable habitat. The razorback hybridizes with other sucker 
species in the Upper Colorado River Basin. Behnke and 
Benson (1980) summarized possible reasons for the decline as 
dams, impoundments, and land and water use practices. 
These human-made features drastically modified natural flows 
and mver channel characteristics. They blocked spawning 
migrations and changed temperatures. Channelization, diver- 
sions, dams, and water use patterns in the main-stem and 
tributary streams have reduced or nearly eliminated backwa- 
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areas during th 


2. Canada Lynx 


The fast know 
bunter in the | 
the Planning area) 


0 this species The Planning area has no commercial timber 
areas, only small isolated Woodlands. Modest restrictions in 
the way animal damage ©ontrol is conducted will help reduce 
incidental take of this Species. 


Population Distribution 


Conflicts 


road reclamation and obliteration benefits lynx habitat Wil- 
YerNess also benefits lynx habitat. fp some areas. limber 


‘NOWshoe hare habitat, at least in the short term. 
changing Native plant COMMuNities, such 4S aspen and high 


elevation riparian Willow, &razing can degrade ‘NOWshoe hare 
t. 


Poison baits, (Taps, snares. and any lype of animal] damage 
Control which jx NO Specific to a SPECIES pose a threat to the 
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during the trapping 


lynx. Lynx may be incidentally trapped 
bobcat and wolver- 


seasons for other carmivores, particularly 
ine (Squires and Lorean 1999). 


C. Candidate Species 


law and policy to protect and 
manage threatened, endangered, candidate, and sensitive plant 
species and their habitat identified by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. BLM is also required to protect and manage 
for sensitive species jointly identified and agreed to with the 
appropriate state agency. Additionally, it is the policy of the 
BLM to provide protection to species of concer, including 
former Candidate | and 2 species, So as to prevent probable 
future listing. Former Candidate species are provided the 
same protection as BLM Sensitive species under the BLM 
Manual Section 6840 “Special Status Species Management” 
as guided by Instruction Memorandum No. 97-18. 


1. Small Rockcress (Arabis pusilla) 
Population Distribution 


a Category | Candidate 
species for listing under the Endangered Species Actas either 
Threatened or Endangered. The Nature Conservancy ranks 
this plant as G1S1, extremely 
bally and extremely vulnerable to extirpation statewide. Small 
rockcress is known from only 
Wind River Range in Fremont County, 
known population occurs on about 6 acres of suitable habitat 
near Pine Creek, on public land managed by the BLM outside 
the planning area. 


Habitat Requirements 


Small rockcress 1s found in crevices and on sparsely 
vegetated, very coarse soil in granite-pegmatite outcrops 
surrounded by sagebrush grassland. Most granite-pegmatite 
outcrops in the South Pass area were surveyed in 1986 by the 
Nature Conserv ancy-W yoming Natural Diversity Database 
(Mariott 1988). Other suitable habitats along the Lander 
Cutoff were spot-checked. No other populations were located 
during that survey. More plants were found in the immediate 
area during a later survey conducted for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service (Dorn 1990). The entire population size is 
estimated at 600 individuals. Motorized recreational activity 
and livestock grazing in the area have been identified as 
threats to the population. The extremely restricted geographic 
range of this species makes it highly vulnerable to extinction. 


A Habitat Management Plan (HMP/EA WY-0480WHA- 
P1) was developed for the protection of the small rockcress 
and its habitat in 1994. Protective management actions that 
have been implemented include designation of its habitat and 
surrounding area part of the Special Status Plant Area of 
Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC); construction of a 
§00-acre exclosure around the plants and their habitat, closure 
and rehabilitation of two-track trails through the ACEC, 
annual monitoring of the plant populations, closure within the 
ACEC to motorized vehicles, surface disturbing activities and 
livestock grazing; a No Surface Occupancy designation for 
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mineval leasing; and institution of a permanent mineral with- 
drawal (signed February 4. 1998). This species is also 
included in the Special Status Plant Area of Critical Environ- 
mental Concern (ACEC) which closes the habitat to surface 
disturbing activities. 


Conflicts 


Although it is not likely that this species occurs within the 
planning area due to limited habitat, granitic outcrops along 
the Sweetwater River may provide suitable habitat. Searches 
for the small rockcress would be required in suitable habitat 
prior to any surface disturbing activities by authorization of 
the Green River Resource Management Plan/Record of Deci- 
sion (1997) and the BLM Manual Section 6840. 


2. Swift Fox (Vulpes velox) 
Population Distribution 


The swift fox, a federal candidate species, is a resident of 
the Great Plains from the northern Rocky Mountain foothilis 
in southern Canada to western Texas. In Wyoming, this 
species primarily inhabits the eastern Great Plains grasslands 
of the state. A few sightings have been reported in the Rock 
Springs Field Office area. 


Habitat Requirements 


Living up to its name, the swift fox can reach speeds of over 
50) knvhr. This speed allows it to catch its prey and also to 
esc tors such as coyotes, golden eagles, bobcats, and 
wolves. Swift fox dens are burrows located in sandy soil on 
open, bald prairie, along fence rows OF in plowed fields and 
often in association with prairie dog towns. The diet of swift 
"ox varies seasonally. Hunting primarily at night, they feed on 
a variety of food including: small mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, and insects. 


Conflicts 


Historically, 
extermination by humans. 
as part of predator control programs 
caused the extinction of the Canadian population of this 
species. While it is now illegal to kill swift foxes, some are 
still confused with coyotes and red fox and are killed by 
mistake. 


Current threats to the swift fox include habitat loss, auto- 
mobile traffic. accidental killings, and conversion of grass- 
lands to agricultural lands. 


Other Special Status Species 


General floristic inventories were conducted in the plan- 
ning area by botanists from the University of Wyoming Rocky 
Mountain Herbarium and the Wyoming Natural Diversity 
Database between 1994 and 1996. Species specific status 
surveys were performed for Lesquerella macrocarpa (1994) 
and Antennaria arcuata (1994); permanent transects have 
been established and baseline information gathered for these 
species. In addition, the 1995 WNDD vegetation inventory 
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provided information on 10 species of special concern found 
within the planning area. 


Iii. DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
IMPACTS 


Colorado River Water Depletions (and 
Platte River) 


There are four species of fish in the upper Colorado River 
system that are federally listed as endangered. They are the 
Colorado pikeminnow (Ptychocheilus lucius), the humpback 
chub (Gila cypha), the bonytail chub (Gila elegans) and the 
razorback sucker (Xyrauchen texanus). Though they cur- 
rently exist only downstream from this planning area, water 
from the Upper Green River basin affects the downstream 
habitat for these fish. Under the Recovery and Implementa- 
tion Program for Endangered Fish Species in the Upper 
Colorado River Basin (RIP), any water depletions from tribu- 
tary waters within the Colorado River drainage are considered 
as jeopardizing the continued existence of these fish. Tribu- 
tary water is defined as water that contributes to instream flow 
habitat. Depletion is defined as water which would contribute 
to the river flow if not intercepted and removed from the 
system. 


The RIP was developed as part of a cooperative effort 
between the states of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming; the 
Bureau of Reclamation (BOR); U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice (USFWS); private water development interests; and 
various environmental , s. In addition, a cooperative 
agreement was signed by u. ‘overnors of the states of 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming; tne Secretary of the Interior; 
and the Administrator of the Western Area Power Administra- 
tion, Department of Energy, to further implement the RIP. 


The Green River RMP (ROD signed October 1997) cov- 
ered the discussion on depletions to the Colorado River 
system for the entire Field Office. The biological opinion 
received from USFWS dated July 12, 1994 waived the deple- 
tion fee for the Green River RMP because the average annual 
depletions were expected to be less than 100 acre-feet. This 
is based on a previous biological opinion by the USFWS 
which stated that sufficient progress was being made by the 
RIP (July 5,1994). All existing livestock watering facilities 
are covered by the “Programmatic Biological Assessment for 
Minor Water Depletions Associated with Reissuing of BLM 
Grazing Leases in the Platte River Basin” of July 1, 1999. 


The BLM retains discrciionary authority over individual 
projects within the are for the purpose of endangered species 
consultation. If the recovery prograni :s unable to implement 
the RIP in a time:y manner or make sufficient progress in 
recovery of these endangered species, re-initiation of Section 
7 consultation may be required so that new reasonable and 
prudent alternatives can be developed. 


The depletions caused by the activities within Jack Mor- 
row Hills project area are a subset of the amount described in 
the Green River RMP and are covered by its Biological 
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Opinion, dated July 12, 1994. There are 5 “watersheds” 
draining the project area: Jack Morrow, Pacific, Killpecker, 
Sweetwater, and Great Divide Basin. The Pacific, Jack 
Morrow, and Killpecker watersheds are part of the Green 
River Basin and the Sweetwater watershed is part of the Platte 
River drainage. For purposes of comparison or tracking, 
water depictions are anticipated to occur from the drilling of 
gas wells (typical deep wells and coalbed methane wells) and 
potentially from lives’ \ watering pits or ponds. The Rea- 
sonable Foreseeable Development (RFD) of the Green River 
RMP predicted that 1,206 oil and gas or coalbed methane 
wells could be drilled in the Field Office area. The JMHCAP 
represents 85 of those. For livestock pits or ponds, the Green 
River RMP estimated about 43 may be created or rebuilt in the 
Field Office area. The JMHCAP represents 23 of those. 
Average annual depletions that are anticipated by these ac- 
tions could range from 4.9 to 7.4 acre-feet for oil and gas wells 
(standard and coalbed methane) within the Colorado River 
drainage, would be 0.13 acre-feet for oil and gas wells within 
the Platte River drainage, and probably would not exceed | 1.5 
acre-feet for livestock ponds (all within the Colorado River 
drainage) after all are installed. 


IV. CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


The Jack Morrow Hills CAP emphasizes maintenance and 
enhancement of threatened and endangered and special status 
species and biodiversity. The impacts to these species and 
critical habitats will be addressed as each activity plan is 
prepared or revised. The following discussion relates only to 
those activities within the plan which could cumulatively 
impact Threatened, Endangered, or Special Status plants and 
wildlife. 


V. COORDINATION WHICH 
WILL REDUCE ADVERSE 
THREATENED AND 
ENDANGERED IMPACTS 


Much of the resource data for the planning area has been 
entered into the Geographic Information System. New infor- 
mation being collected this summer on mountain plovers will 
also be entered into the GIS system. This data has been and 
will be used to overlay conflicting resource information in 
areas of development and or protection, thereby coordinating 
resource management. The BLM is in the process of summa- 
rizing data for GIS input for habitats for other threatened and 
endangered species. These data will soon be available for 
future conflict analysis. 


Inventories and clearances are required for authorized 
BLM activities in areas known or suspected to be essential 
habitat for animals and plants classified as a threatened, 
endangered, or special status species. These studies will be 
done in accordance with BLM and U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service guidelines to verify the presence or absence of these 
species. In the event that a listed species is identified, the 
lessee/permittee will be required to modify operational plans 
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to include the protection requirements of the species and its 
habitat (e.g., seasonal use restrictions, occupancy limitations, 
facility design modifications). 


Habitat for threatened, endangered, and sensitive plant and 
animal species would be provided, maintained, or improved 
through vegetative manipulation, mitigation measures, or 
other management actions including habitat protection, ac- 
quisition, and easements. 


Site specific activity planning (allotment management 
plans, habitat management plans, etc.) and site specific analy- 
sis of individual actions require further site specific analysis 
of effects to all resources including threatened and endan- 
gered and candidate species. Inventories will be conducted 
and the data bases kept current. 


Off-road vehicle travel in the planning area would be 
limited to designated roads and trails to reduce adverse envi- 
ronmental damage and reduce conflicts with sensitive and/or 
threatened and endangered species. Some roads and trails 
would be closed and reclaimed as a result of transportation 
planning. Transportation planning would include proper road 
location, construction, reconstruction, design, and reclama- 
tion. 


Known locations of candidate plant species communities 
are to be protected and closed to: 1) surface disturbing 
activities that could adversely affect the plants or their habitat; 
2) the location of new mining claims (withdrawals will be 
pursued); 3) mineral material sales; 4) off-road vehicle travel; 
5) geophysical exploration activities; and 6) the use of explo- 
sives and blasting. 


Please refer to the Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
of the Green River RMP for additional mitigation and or 
protective measures. 


VI. MAY EFFECT/NO EFFECT 
DETERMINATION 


The Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Plan is an 
overall plan for management direction of various commodity 
and natural resource programs. 


Analysis of the proposed management prescriptions in the 
Preferred Alternative indicate that the JMHCAP is not likely 
to adversely affect the status of any previously discussed plant 
or wildlife species except for the four listed Colorado River 
fish species. Because of the anticipated water depletions from 
the Colorado River tributaries, these species may be adversely 
affected. 
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STANDARD PRACTICES, BEST MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES, AND GUIDELINES 
FOR SURFACE DISTURBING ACTIVITIES 


This appendix describes the practices utilized to mitigate 
adverse effects caused by surface disturbing activities. 


Standard practices applied to surface disturbing activities 
are statements of guidelines and techniques for establishing 
statewide (or national) consistency in avoiding and mitigating 
environmental impacts and resource conflicts. These prac- 
tices have been developed through field experience, through 
planning analyses, and from legal or regulatory directives. 
They emphasize the responsibility of the BLM to ensure that 
good construction practices are used on public lands, and they 
apply to all surface disturbing activities. 


Best management practices (BMPs) are developed by 
State agencies in cooperation with Federal agencies to control 
nonpoint sources of pollution. Section 303(e) of the Clean 
Water Act and 40 CFR 130.5 require states to maintain a 
“Water Quality Management Planning Continuing Planning 
Process.” The process must establish procedures for adoption 
and appeals which, among other items, address BMPs. BMPs 
are advisory rather than regulatory. BMPs are a key element 
in a State Nonpoint Source Management Plan with which the 
Federal Government must comply under Executive Orders 
12088 and 12372, and Clean Water Act Sections 319(k) and 
301(k). The standard practices in this document are designed 
to meet the intent of the State’s BMPs, and may therefore be 
subject to revision when the State BMPs are finalized. 


The State of Wyoming has released draft lists of BMPs 
which address silviculture and hydrology, and has issued a 
policy statement in lieu of BMPs for minerals and oil and gas. 
The State has not yet released a draft of BMPs for grazing. The 
State has adopted the policy that the rules and regulations 
promulgated for oil and gas exploration, mineral extraction, 
and underground storage tanks shall be considered as the 
BMPs for these activities. 


The Wyoming BLM policy on reclamation assumes that an 
area can and shall be ultimately reclaimed, and requires that 
every surface disturbance on public lands receive attention for 
short-term stabilization and long-term reclamation. Mitiga- 
tion measures reduce to the extent possible the amount of 
reclamation that ultimately must take place. The BLM must 
apply reasonable mitigation and provide guidance for all 
authorizations. The permit or authorization is the means 
provided for ensuring that mitigation measures are imple- 
mented. Compliance inspections during operations ensure 
that COAs and/or stipulations are being followed. Compli- 
ance inspections upon completion of work ensure that both 
surface and subsurfac> reclamation procedures have been 
properly followed. 


Standerd practices may develop through the NEPA pro- 
cess into stipulations prior to lease or grant issuance, or they 
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may serve as a basis for COAs. If these practices (or newly 
developed techniques) are already incorporated into plans for 
development submitted by a permittee, such plans may be 
approved without the addition of any COAs. The BLM would 
consider any project proposal, however the burden is on the 
applicant to describe the design and construction techniques. 
If a project’s design, scheduling, and construction techniques 
can mitigate environmental concerns, construction may be 
allowed without any COAs. 


STANDARD PRACTICES 


The following are standard practices applied to surface 
disturbing activities. These practices are applied, when nec- 
essary, to reduce environmental impacts. Large projects may 
require construction use plans and/or erosion control, reveg- 
etation, and restoration plans (Appendix 5-3) which would 
incorporate these practices. The standard practices in this 
document are designed to meet the intent of the State’s BMPs, 
and may therefore be subject to revision when the State BMPs 
are finalized. 


Although the headings below address specific resources or 
types of development, these practices apply to all surface 
disturbing activities. These practices have been developed 
through experience working with surface disturbances in the 
Rock Springs District. Therefore, these are believed to be the 
best practices available to address a variety of surface distur- 
bance problems. These are not stipulations, but represent 
concerns that must be addressed in any acceptable proposed 
surface disturbing activity. Operators are encouraged to 
review these practices, incorporate them where appropriate, 
and where possible develop better methods for achieving the 
same goals. 


Air Quality 


BLM actions must comply with all applicable air quality 
laws, regulations, and standards. As projects are proposed 
that include possible major sources of air pollutant emissions, 
air quality protection related stipulations are added to BLM 
permits and rights-of-way grants. In addition, the BLM 
coordinates with the Wyoming Department of Environmental 
Quality/Air Quality Division during the process of analysis. 
This coordination results in the technical review of applica- 
tions for permits and(or) identification of additional stipula- 
tions to be applied to these permits. 


The release of hazardous air contaminants, particularly the 
emissions from sour natural gas sweetening plants (a process 
used to remove H,S from natural gas resulting in the emission 
of sulfur dioxide), is a public concern. BLM requires industry 
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to prepare analyses of risks involved with the development of 
sour gas pipelines and treatment facilities. These analyses are 
designed to project impacts both to the public and to resource 
values. To aid in achieving air quality goals BLM would 
consult with the State of Wyoming, the U.S. Forest Service, 
industry, and the public to ensure that the most technically 
sound, environmentally balanced, and economically feasible 
decisions are made. 


Additional Stipulations: The emission of fugitive dust shall 
be limited by all persons handling, transporting, or storing any 
material to prevent unnecessary amounts of particulate matter 
from becoming airborne to the extent that ambient air stan- 
dards described in these regulations are exceeded. Control 
measures described as follows or any equivalent method shall 
be considered appropriate for such control: 


(i) Use, where possible, of water or chemicals for control 
of dust in the demolition of existing buildings, or 
structures, construction operations, the grading of 
roads or the clearing of land; 


Application of asphalt, oil, water, or suitable chemi- 
cals on dirt roads, materials stockpiles, and other 
surfaces which can give rise to airborne dusts; 


(iii) Installation and use of hood, fans and fabric filters to 
enclose and vent the handling of dusty materials; 
adequate containment methods shall be employed 
during sandblasting or other similar operations; 


(ii) 


(iv) Covering, at all times when in motion, open bodied 
trucks, transporting materials likely to give rise to 
airborne dust; 


(v) Conduct of agricultural practices such as tilling of 
land, application of fertilizers, etc. in such a manner as 
to prevent dust from becoming airborne; 


(vi) The paving of roadways and their maintenance in a 
clean condition; 


(vii) The prompt removal of earth or other material from 
paved streets onto which earth or other material has 
been transported by trucking or earth moving equip- 
ment, erosion by water, or other means (Wyoming Air 
Quality Standards and Regulations, 1989, Section 14, 
Control of Particulate Emissions). 


Based upon improved modeling, reductions in nitrogen 
oxide emissions at the Naughton Power Plant near Kemmerer, 
and the timing, duration and magnitude of visibility impacts 
from the projected wells and compression, the cumulative 
effects of nitrogen oxide emissions (as modeled for the Pinedale 
Anticline Project EIS) will remain within visibility and lake 
acidity acceptable levels. Monitoring and emissions tracking 
for the protection of wilderness air quality related values of 
visibility and lake acidification will continue and reporting 
will be done on an annua! basis 


The WDEQ-AQD emissions tracking will continue, on an 
annual basis, to report changes in permitted potential NO, 
emission levels since January |, 1996. In accordance with the 
Joint Agreement between the BLM, Wyoming DEQ, USDA 
Forest Service and the Environmental Protection Agency, in 
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maintaining diligence in the monitoring for the protection of 
wilderness air quality related values of visibility and lake 
acidification, the BLM, in consultation with the Wyoming 
DEQ-AQD, will track emissions for the Pinedale Anticline 
and the Jonah II projects on an annual basis. Any development 
within the Jack Morrow Hills Coordinated Activity Planning 
area will also be included in the tracking hecunse of its 
proximity to the Bridger Wilderness area. 


The construction and installation of compressors on BLM- 
administered lands will be «oordinated with the Wyoming 
DEQ-AQD and all the Operators. Before right-of-way grants 
or sundry notices will be issued for any compressor site on 
BLM-administered lands, additional site-specific environ- 
mental analysis will be required to address site-specific 
surface resource concerns and mitigation of unnecessary and 
undue impacts (e.g., cultural, wildlife, visual, noise impacts at 
dwellings, sage grouse leks, etc.). Sites that are less than four 
miles from a dwelling will require additional hazardous air 
pollutant analysis. 


Candidate Plants 


Mitigation options to avoid or reduce impacts to rare plants 
may be limited due to specific habitat requirements, or lack of 
necessary biological information to make such an assessment. 
Most of the common techniques such as off-site compensation 
or habitat restoration have proven largely unsuccessful, al- 
though seedbunking is commonly performed in order to 
attempt off-site propagation. Mitigation plans for areas where 
impacts to these species cannot be avoided are designed to 
provide special management actions that minimize the overall 
impact to the species. However, due to the difficulties of 
providing successful mitigation options, impacts to candidate 
plants are c onsidered less than significant only if no net loss 
of population size or habitat quality results. “No net loss” is 
intended to mean that BLM must “ensure that [actions autho- 
rized, funded, or carried out by BLM]...affecting the habitat of 
candidate species are carried out in a manner that is consistent 
with the objectives for managing those species. BLM shall not 
carry out any actions that would cause any irreversible or 
irretrievable commitment of resources or reduce the future 
management options for the species involved” (BLM Manual 
6840). 


Fire 
Guidelines for buffer areas (an area in which fire cannot 


spread) have been prepared to protect developed facilities and 
areas of highly erodible soils from the impacts of fire. 


If the development is located in a grass community, a 15- 
foot buffer is recommended. 


If the development is located in a sagebrush community, a 
25-foot buffer is recommended. 


In a juniper/tall brush community (serviceberry, aspen, 
cottonwood, willow), a 50-foot buffer is recommended. 


In a conifer community (lodgepole, spruce fir), a buffer 
area of 25 feet plus the height of the surrounding trees is 
recommended. 
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The emissions which may be created directly by BLM 
activities are mitigated by applying best management prac- 
tices. For example, prescribed fires are conducted to reduce 
emissions by burning only at appropriate fuel moistures and 
wind speeds (among other factors) which reduce as much as 
possible the smoke created. All BLM activities that may 
potentially cause undesirable air quality impacts are also 
coordinated with the Wyoming Department of Environmental 
Quality, Air Quality Division (WDEQ,ADQ). Permits to 
conduct these activities are secured (where necessary ) before 
the activity begins, to insure compliance with all Federal, 
state, and local air quality laws. 


In support of prescribed fire activities, the BLM may 
temporarily close areas to facilitate operations and to provide 
for public safety. 


Pipelines and Communication Lines 


On ditches exceeding 36 inches in width, 6 to 12 inches of 
surface soil should be salvaged where possible on the entire 
right-of-way. When pipelines and communication lines are 
buried, there should be at least 30 inches of backfill on top of 
the pipe. Backfill should not extend above the original ground 
level after the fill has settled. Guides for construction and 
water bar placement are found in “Surface Operating Stan- 
dards for Oil and Gas Exploration and Development” (USDI 
1978). Bladed surface materials would be re-spread upon the 
cleared route once construction is completed. Disturbed areas 
that have been reclaimed may need to be fenced when the 
route is near livestock watering areas. 


Existing crowned and ditched roads would be used for 
access where possible to minimize surface disturbances. Where 
possible, clearing of pipeline and communication line rights- 
of-way would be accomplished with the least degree of 
disturbance to topsoil. Where topsoil removal is necessary, it 
would be stockpiled (wind-rowed) and re-spread over the 
disturbance after construction and backfilling are completed. 
Vegetation removed from the right-of-way would also be 
required to be re-spread to provide protection, nutrient recy- 
cling, and a seed source. 


To pro‘note soil stability, the compaction of backfill over 
the trench would be required (not to extend above the original 
ground Jevel after the fili has settled). Waier bars, mulching, 
and te:tacing would be required, as needed, to minimize 
erosion. Instream protection structures («.g., drop structures) 
may be required in drainages crossed by a pipeline to prevent 
erosion. The fencing of linear disturbances near livestock 
watering areas may be required. 


Reclamation 


Current BLM policy recognizes that there may be more 
than one correct way to achieve successful reclamation, and a 
variety of methods may be appropriate to the varying circum- 
stances. BLM should continue to allow applicants to use their 
own expertise in recommending and implementing construc- 
tion and reclamation projects. These allowances still hold the 
applicant responsible for final reclamation standards of ner- 
formance. 
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BLM reclamation goals emphasize: |) protection of exist- 
ing native vegetation; 2) minimal disturbance of existing 
environment; 3) soil stabilization through establishment of 
ground cover; and 4) establishment of native vegetation 
consistent with land use planning. 


All reclamation is expected to be accomplished as soon as 
possible after the disturbance occurs with efforts continuing 
until a satisfactory revegetation cover is established and the 
Site is stabilized (3 to 5 years). 


Only areas needed for construction would be allowed to be 
disturbed. Reclamation (by the lessee or grant holder) would 
be initiated as soon as possibile after a disturbance occurs. 


On all areas to be reclaimed, seed mixtures would be 
required to be site-specific, composed of native species, and 
would be required to include species promoting soil stability. 
A pre-disturbance species composition list must be developed 
for each site if the project encompasses an area where there are 
several different plant communities present. Livestock palat- 
ability and wildlife habitat needs would be given consider- 
ation in seed mix formulation. BLM guidance for native seed 
use is BLM Manual 1745 (Introduction, Transplant, Augmen- 
tation, and Reestablishment of Fish, Wildlife, and Plants), and 
Executive Order No. 11987 (Exotic Organisms). 


Interseeding, secondary seeding, or staggered seeding may 
be required to accomplish revegetation objectives. During 
rehabilitation of areas in important wildlife habitat, provision 
would be made for the establishment of native browse and 
forb species, if determined to be beneficial for the habitat 
affected. Follow-up seeding or corrective erosion control 
measures may be required on areas of surface disturbance 
which experience reclamation failure. 


Trees, shrubs, and ground cover (not to be cleared from 
rights-of-way) would require protection from construction 
damage. Backfilling to preconstruction condition (in a similar 
sequence and density) would be required. The restoration of 
normal surface drainage would also be required. 


Any mulch used would be free from mold, fungi, or 
noxious weed seeds. Mulch may include native hay, small 
grain straw, wood fiber, live mulch, cotton, jute, synthetic 
netting, and rock. Straw mulch should contain fibers long 
enough tu facilitate crimping and provide the greatest cover. 


The grantee or lessee would be responsible for the control 
of all noxious weed infestations on surface disturbances. 
Aerial application of chemicals would be prohibited within 1/ 
4 mile of special status plant locations, and hand application 
would be prohibited within 500 feet. Control measures would 
adhere \o those allowed in the Rock Springs District Noxious 
Weed Control EA (USDI 19824) or the Regional Northwest 
Area Noxious Weed Control Program EIS (USDI 1987). 
Herbicide application would be monitored by the BLM autho- 
rized officer. 


Roads 


Roads would be constructed as described in BLM Manual 
9113. New main artery roads v ould be designed to reduce 
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sediment, salt, and phosphate loading to the Green River. 
Where necessary, running surfaces of the roads would be 
graveled if the base does not already contain sufficient aggre- 
gate. 


Existing roads would be upgraded where necessary. 


Recognized roads, as shown on the Rock Springs District 
Office Transportation Plan, would be used when the align- 
ment is acceptable for the proposed use. Generally, roads 
would be required to follow natural contours; provide visual 
screening by constructing curves etc.; and be reclaimed to 
BLM standards. 


To control or reduce sediment from roads, guidance in- 
volving proper road placement and buffer strips to stream 
channels, graveling, proper drainage, seasonal closure, and in 
some cases, redesign or closure of old roads would be devel- 
oped when necessary. Construction may also be prohibited 
during periods when soil material is saturated, frozen, or when 
watershed damage is likely to occur. 


On newly constructed roads and permanent roads, the 
placement of topsoil, seeding, and stabilization would be 
required on all cut and fill slopes unless conditions prohibit 
this (e.g., rock). Nounnecessary side-casting of material (e.g.., 
maintenance) on steep slopes would be allowed. Snow 
removal plans may be required so that snow removal does not 
adversely affect reclamation efforts or resources adjacent to 
the road. 


Reclamation of abandoned roads would include require- 
ments for reshaping, recontouring, resurfacing with topsoil, 
installation of water bars, and seeding on the contour. The 
removal of structures such as bridges, culverts, cattleguards, 
and signs usually would be required. Stripped vegetation 
would be spread over the disturbance for nutrient recycling, 
where practical. Fertilization or fencing of these disturbances 
would not normally be required. Additional erosion control 
measures (e.g., fiber matting) and road barriers to discourage 
travel may be required. 


Main artery roads, regardless of primary user, would be 
crowned, ditched, drained, and surfaced with gravel to reduce 
sediment, salt, and phosphate loading to the Green River. 


Road closures may be implemented during crucial periods 
(e.g., wildlife winter periods, spring runoff, and calving and 
fawning seasons). 


Soils 


If clay soils are used as pit lining, they should have a liquid 
limit greater than 30 and a Plasticity Index of at least 20. 
Assuming that bentonite in drilling fluids would sufficiently 
seal a pit is not good procedure because the bentonite would 
not be compacted, and uniform coverage and density would 
not be achieved. Bentonite is also subject to cracking if it is 
nut designed properly. 


Uncontrolled or designed settlement of clay particles does 
not provide a consistently adequate seal on a pit liner. Com- 
paction or permeability testing should be used tc determine pit 
characteristics. 
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Current objectives focus on soil conservation planning for 
surface disturbance actions. Soil conservation should be 
addressed during the initial phase of any surface disturbing 
action, thereby maintaining soil productivity and stability 
levels through the use of existing guidelines and techniques. 
Some areas may require more thorough soil management 
practices than others, aowever, this is dependent on the type 
and duration of the action and the effect on site-specific soil 
characteristics. 


Some examples of standards applied throughout the Field 
Office area based on soil management criteria are: 


1. Closures due to saturated soil conditions when soil re- 
source damage would occur due to wheel rutting or 
compaction on wet soils. 


2. Salvage and subsequent replacement of topsoil whenever 
possible on surface disturbing activities. 


3. Limiting disturbance on slopes greater than 25 percent. 


Emphasis should continue to be placed on the reduction of 
soil erosion and sediment into the Green River Basin water- 
shed. Of particular importance would be those areas with 
saline soils such as the Little Colorado Desert or those areas 
with highly erodible geology and soils such as Red Creek 
drainage. 


Management of the soil resource would continue to be 
based upon the following: |) Evaluation and interpretation of 
soils in relation to project design and development; 2) Identi- 
fication and inventory of soils for baseline data; and 3) 
Identification and implementation of methods to reduce ac- 
celerated erosion. 


Evaluation and interpretation involves identification of 
soil properties which would influence their use and recom- 
mendations for development while minimizing soil loss. 
Projects would be examined on a site-specific basis, evaluat- 
ing the potential for soil loss and the compatibility of soil 
properties with project design. Stipulations and mitigating 
measures are provided on a case-by-case basis to ensure soil 
conservation and practical management. Projects requiring 
soil interpretations include: construction of linear right-of- 
way facilities (i.e., pipelines, roads, railroads, and power 
transmission lines); construction of water impoundments; 
rangeland manipulation through fire or mechanical treat- 
ments; construction of plant site facilities, pump stations, well 
pads and associated disturbances; and reclamation projects. 


The current Order 3 soil survey is designed to update 
general soils information and provide data to those areas 
lacking soil inventories. A baseline soil inventory is ongoing 
to provide information on productivity, soil engineering prop- 
erties, and soil erosion potentials. Proposed “I” category 
allotrients and areas impacted by oil and gas projects receive 
priority in the soil survey process. 


Identification of critical erosion condition areas would 
continue during soil surveys, monitoring, site specific project 
analysis, and activity plan development for the purpose of 
avoidance and special management. 
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Before a surface disturbing activity is authorized, topsoil 
depth would be determined. The amount of topsoil to be 
removed, along with topsoil placement areas, would be speci- 
fied in the authorization. The uniform distribution of topsoil 
over the area to be reclaimed would be required, unless 
conditions warrant a varying depth. On large surface-disturb- 
ing projects (e.g., gas processing plants) topsoil would be 
stockpiled and seeded to reduce erosion. Where feasible, 
topsoil stockpiles would be designed to maximize surface area 
to reduce impacts to soil microorganisms. Stockpiles remain- 
ing less than two years are best for soil micro-organism 
survival and native seed viability. It is recommended that 
stockpiles be no more than 3 to 4 feet high. Areas used for 
spoil storage would be stripped of topsoil before spoil place- 
ment. The replacement of topsoil after spoil removal would 
be required. 


Temporary disturbances which do not require major exca- 
vation (e.g., small pipelines and communication lines) may be 
stripped of vegetation to ground level using mechanical treat- 
ment, leaving topsoil intact and root mass relatively undis- 
turbed. 


In support of the BLM’s mission, soil management is 
committed to sustaining the productivity of soils. 


Watershed 


The entire land surface should be considered for nonpoint 
pollution control with specific attention being given to areas 
where the flow of water is concentrated, including roads, well 
pads, and stream channels. 


Stream sediment, phosphate, and salinity load would be 
reduced where possible. 


In areas where ground water exists 20 feet or less from the 
surface (Wyoming Oil & Gas Commission), produced water 
from oil and gas operations would be disposed of in an 
approved closed storage system or by other acceptable means 
complying with Onshore Order #7. 


Where depth to groundwater is less than 100 feet and soil 
permeability is more than 0.1 foot/day, plants, mills, or 
associated tailings ponds and sewage lagoons would not be 
allowed. 


To protect watershed resources during wet periods, vehicle 
travel, particularly large or heavy truck traffic, would not be 
allowed unless travel occurs on roads that are graveled for all- 
season use. 


Crossings of ephemeral, intermittent, and perennial streams 
associated with road and utility line construction would gen- 
erally be restricted until after spring runoff and normal flows 
are established. 


Vegetative buffer strips of at least 100 fec: should be left 
intact next to a perennial stream during controlled burning. 


The inner gorge of intermittent and ephemeral drainages 
should be burned in such a manner as to leave unburned 
patches of vegetation. At no time should the burn consume 
more than 50 percent of the cover within the inner gorge area. 
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The use of herbicides for vegetative manipulation should 
proceed with great care when done in the proximity of wil- 
lows, cottonwoods, or aspens so as not to damage such stands 
unless the prescription actually calls for such removal. 


Herbicide loading sites would be located at least 500 feet 
from live water, floodplains, riparian areas, and all special 
Status plant locations and would be utilized in accordance with 
the guidelines in Appendix 9-2. Treatments would adhere to 
all label directions. 


Floatable stream stretches should be managed so that there 
is no more than a 10 percent increase in fecal coliform count. 


Vegetative buffer strips should be maintained between 
developed recreational facilities and live water. 


Prior to installing toilet facilities associated with recre- 
ation, ground water protection would be provided for. 


Installation of instream structures for fisheries, watershed, 
or irrigation enhancement must be completely engineered if 
the high flow for the stream exceeds 10 CFS (cubic feet/ 
second). 


Floodplains by their very nature are unsafe locations for 
permanent structures. With an inundation of flood waters, 
soils disturbed by construction could experience a rate of 
erosion greater than undisturbed sites. There is an additional 
concern over the potential for flood waters to aid in the 
disbursal of hazardous materials that may be stored within 
such structures. Therefore, floodplains should have no per- 
manent structures constructed within their boundaries unless 
it can be demonstrated on a case-by-case basis that there is no 
phys.cally practical alternative. In cases where floodplain 
construction is approved, additional constra‘1ts could be 


applied. 


Section 2.a.(2) of Executive Order 11988 states in sum- 
mary that “...if the HEAD OF THE AGENCY finds that the 
only practicable alternative consistent with the law and with 
the policy set forth in the Order requires siting in a floodplain, 
the agency shall, prior to taking action, | ) design or modify its 
action in order to minimize potential harm...and 2) prepare 
and circulate a notice containing an explanation of why the 
action proposed is to be located in the floodplain. 


Also, Section 3 of Executive Order | 1988, in referciace to 
Federal real property and facilities states that agencies shall, 
if facilities are to be located in a floodplain (i.e., no practicable 
alterative), flood protection measures are to be applied to new 
construction or rehabilitate existing structures, elevate struc- 
tures rather than fill the land, provide flood height potential 
markings on fecilities to be used by the public, and when the 
property is proposed for lease, easement, right of way, or 
disposal, the agency has to attach restriction on uses in the 
conveyance, etc., or withhold from such conveyancy. 


Disturbances to the soils, such as roads and well pads, can 
easily concentrate the flow of water increasing its erosive 
potential. A 500-foot buffer provides an opportunity for such 
flows to be disbursed before they reach a stream and often 
precludes construction in riparian zones. Therefore, there 
should be no construction within 506 feet of a stream unless 
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it can be demonstrated on a case-by-case basis that there is no 
physically practical alternative. In cases where construction 
within the 500-foot zone is approved, additional constraints 
could be applied. 


All surface disturbance, permanent facilities, etc., shall 
remain a minimum of 500 feet away from the edge of surface 
waters, riparian areas, wetlands, and 100-year floodplains 
unless it is determined through site specific analysis and the 
Field Manager approves in writing, that there is no practicable 
alternative to the proposed action. If such a circumstance 
exists, then all practicable measures to mitigate possible harm 
to these areas must be employed. These mitigating measures 
would be determined case by case and may include, but are not 
limited to, diking, lining, screening, mulching, terracing, and 
diversions. 


To minimize long-term surface disturbances within the 
vegetated sand dunes under this alternative, options such as 
directional drilling, smaller well pads, and surface lines should 
be considered. To enhance reclamation success through 
surface stability, techniques to reduce wind erosion should be 
considered as standard j.\» «dures within this area. These 
methods could include snow fences, soil tackifiers, and ero- 
sion control matting. 


Well Pads and Facilities 


Dumping of produced water on roads would not be allowed 
unless TDS is less than 400 mg/l (State standard for the 
Colorado River drainage) and the water does not contain 
hazardous material. No produced water would be allowed on 
roads in Sublette County. 


Both produced water and reserve pits should be con- 
structed to ensure protection of surface and ground water. The 
review to determine the need for installation of lining material 
should be done on a case-by-case basis and consider soil 
permeability, water quality, and depth to ground water. Oil- 
based muds used for c ‘ling operations should be environ- 
mentally acceptable. 


Pits would be fenced as specified in individual authoriza- 
tions. Any pits with harmful fluids in them shall be main- 
tained in a manner that would prevent migratory bird mortal- 
ity. 


Abandoned sites must be satisfactorily rehabilitated in 
accordance with a plan approved by the BLM. Soil samples 
may be analyzed to determine reclamation potential, appro- 
priate reseeditig species, and nutrient deficits. Tests may 
include: pH, mechanical anaiysis, electrical conductivity, and 
sodium content. Terraces or ¢longated water breaks would be 
constructed after slope reduction. Disturbances should be 
reclaimed or managed for zero runoff from the location until 
the area is sta>ilized. All excavations and pits should be 
closed by backfilling and contouring to conform to surround- 
ing terrain. On well pads and larger locations, the surface use 
plan would include objectives for successful reclamation 
including: soil stabilization, plant community composition, 
and desired vegetation density and diversity. 
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On producing locations, operators would be required to 
reduce slopes to original contours (not to exceed 3:1 slopes). 
Areas not used for production purposes should be backfilled 
and blended into the surrounding terrain, reseeded, and ero- 
sion control measures installed. Erosion control measures 
would be required after slope reduction. Facilities would be 
required to approach zero runoff from the location to avoid 
contamination and water quality degradation downstream. 
Mulching, erosion control measures, and fertilization may be 
required to achieve acceptable stabilization. 


Reserve pits would not be located in areas where ground- 
water is less than 50 feet from the surface and soil permeability 
is greater than 10 ‘cm/hr. 


Produced water from oil and gas operations would be 
disposed of in accordance with the requirements of Onshore 
Oil and Gas Order #7. 


Any produced water pit or drilling fluids pit that shows 
indications of containing hazardous wastes would be tested 
for the Toxicity Characteristic Leaching Procedure constitu- 
ents. If analysis proves positive, the fluids would be disposed 
of in an approved manner. The cost of the testing and disposal 
would be borne by the potentially responsible party. 


No surface disturbance is recommended on slopes in 
excess of 25 percent unless erosion controls can be ensured 
and adequate revegetation is expected. Engineering propos- 
als and revegetation and restoration plans would be required 
in these areas. 


No sour gas lines would be located closer than one mile to 
a populated area or sensitive receptor. The applicants must 
use the best available engineering design (e.g., alignment, 
block valve type and spacing, pipe grade), and best construc- 
tion techniques (e.g., surveillance, warning signs) as ap- 
proved by the Authorized Officer to minimize both the prob- 
ability of rupture and radi, of exposure in the event of an 
accidental pipeline release of sour gas. A variance from the 
one-mile distance may be granted by the Authorized Officer 
based on detailed site-specific analysis that would consider 
meteorology, topography, and special pipeline design and(or) 
construction measures. This analysis would ensure that 
populated areas and sensitive receptors would not be exposed 
to an increased level of risk. 


Wilderness 


A controlled surface use stivaiation would be applied for 
activities within 1) 4 mile or the visual horizon of the WSA 
boundary. Actions within or adjacent to the WSAs would be 
evaluated on a case-by-case bests to determine if appropriate 
mitigation would be necessary. 


Wildlife 
Mountain Plover ‘proposed for listing) 


Surveys will be conducted wiihin suitable plover habitat by 
a qualified biologist in accordance with USFWS guidelines (a 
copy of the guidelines may be obtained from the USFWS, 
BLM, or WGFD) Surveys wil! be conducted to determine the 














presence or absence of breeding plovers (i.e., displaying 
males and foraging adults). 


Surveys to determine presence or absence of plovers should 
be conducted between May | and June 15 throughout the 
breeding range. 


The survey type chosen for a project and the extent of the 
survey area (i.e., beyond the edge of the construction or 
operational nght of way) will depend on the type of project 
activity being analyzed (e.g., construction, operation) and the 
users intent. Some techniques common toeach survey method 
are: 


Surveys will be conducted during early courtship 
and terntonal establishment. Throughout the 
breeding range, this period extends from approxi- 
mately mid-April through early June. However, 
the specific breeding period depends on latitude, 
elevation, and weather. 


Conduct surveys between local sunrise and 10:00 
a.m. and from 5:30 p.m. to sunset (periods of 
horizontal light to facilitate spotting th. white 
breast of the adult plovers). 


Drive transects within the project area to mini- 
mize early flushing. Flushing distances for moun- 
tam Plovers may be within 3 meters (9 to 10 feet) 
for vehicics, but plovers often flush at 50 to 100 
meters (164 to 328 feet) when approached by 
humans on foot. 
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For all breeding birds observed, conduct addi- 
tional surveys immediately prior to construction 
activities to search for active nest sites. 


If an active nest 1s located, an appropriate buffer 
area should be established to prevent direct loss of 
the nest or indirect impacts from human-related 
disturbance. The appropriate buffer distance will 
vary, depending on topography, type of activity 
proposed, and duration of disturbance. For dis- 
turbances including pedestrian foot traffic and 
continual equipment operations, a 200-meter (655- 
foot) buffer is recommended. 


Where nesting plovers are found, activity within 636 feet 
would be restricted from April 10 to July 10. 


Surveys would be conducted prior to and as close to the 
actual date of construction initiation as possible, but no more 
than 14 days prior to the date actual ground-disturbance 
activities begin. If more than one survey is required, they 
would be made at least 14 days apart, with the last survey no 
more than 14 days prior to start-up date. 


Where roads or well pads have been constructed prior to the 
mountain plover nesting season and use of these areas has not 
been initiated for development action, the BLM would require 
Site investigations of these areas prior to use to determine 
whether mountain plovers are using these areas. In the event 
that mountain plover nesting is occurring, the BLM may 
require delays in planned activities until nesting is complete. 
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OIL AND GAS AND 
COALBED METHANE RESOURCES 
IN THE JACK MORROW HILLS PLANNING AREA 
(Part of The Reasonably Fizreseeable Development Scenario - 1998 Through 2017) 


The Reasonably Foreseeable Development (RFD) com- 
prises this appendix, the Minerals Assumptions ( Appendix 
10), and Minerals impacts (Chapter 4) 


The RFD considers current management of the planning 
area and the proposed management for each proposed alterna- 
uve. Past hydrocarbon development and relevant research on 
hydrocarbon potential 1s used to make assumptions about the 
kind and amount of development likely to occur for these 
alternatives during the penod of analysis for the JMHCAP 
(1998 through 2017). 


The pianning area 1s considered to have a high potential for 
the occurrence of oil and gas. This rating considers a \ arnety 
of geologic characteristics, including: 


¢ Presence of hydrocarbon source rocks 

* Presence of reservoir rocks with adequate porosity/ 
permeability 

* Potential for stractural/stratigraphic traps to exist 

* Opportunity for migration from source to trap and 

* Other conditions, such as temperature, depth of burial, 
and subsurface pressures 


For the “Green River Resource Area Resource Manage- 
ment Plan and Final Environmental Impact Statement” (1996) 
a determination was made of the potential for development. It 
used high, moderate, and low potential values for each part of 
the planning area (Map 45) and is considered to still be 
reasonable for that part covering the planning area. Drilling 
activity is likely to occur in all areas. The highest rate of 
activity 1s expected to occur in the high potential area and the 
lowest rate 1s expected in the low potential area. 


EXPLORATION AND 
DRILLING HISTORY 


Exploration History 


Analysis of past exploration activ'ty indicates iow the 
hydrocarbon resource has been developed in the )/ anning 
area. Exploration history can be tracked by revi. win:: infor- 
mation on pasi Federal Exploratory Units that have been 
proposed and drilled in the area. Most exploratory wells have 
been drilled as part of Federal Exploratory Units. Table A13- 
| lists Federal Exploratory Units known to have been locatec 
entirely or partially within the limits of the planning area. To 
date, 52 units are known to have been approved of “1oyosed. 
The large number of approved exploratory urits shows that 
“nitization has been a popular method for orderly « <piorations 
for hydrocarbons. 


Vil 


Early Units. Easily mapped surface structures in Wyoming 
were located and tested through the '%40s_ In the planning 
area, the only surface structures were those thought to hie 
against a long fault system on its north edge. These potential 
structural traps have occasionally been tested over the years 
but have not been productive. The first exploratory unit was 
the Pacific Creek unit (1943) which tested a potential struc- 
tural trap in this area. No production was found in this 
Mesaverde Group test and the unit terminated in 1947 


After the Pacific Creek unit test and through the 1960s, | | 
more units were tested and one was proposed and latter 
withdrawn with no test. Only the Nitchie Guich unit test found 
commercial hydrocarbons. The Nitchie Gulch unit/field ts a 
combination stratigraphic: siructural trap, producing mostly 
gas from the Frontier and Dakota formations. Little explora- 
ion activity occurred in the planning area during this early 
period because it was thought to be gas prone and gas re- 
sources were of minor imerest. Industry was concentrating its 
exploration in areas of Wyoming that were oil prone 


1970-1993. Between 1970 and 1984 an additional 30 explor- 
atory units were created. This penod of increased exploratory 
activity coincided with a nation-wide boom in drilling activ- 
ity, mainly due to price increases for oil and gas. Of the 30 new 
units, hydrocarbons were found in eight units (Table Al 3-2) 
The traps associated with productica from the units named in 
Table Ai 3-2 are stratigraphic and preotace snostly gas 


No exploratory units were proposed for a ten-year penod 
after the Essex Mountain unit terminated in 1984. This was 
partially due to detenorating prices, generally low volumes of 
gas produced from many of the producing units other than 
Nitchie Gulch unit/field. and a reduced area available for 
exploration and productio,. due to WSA withdrawals and 
lintations placed on development. The core area was with- 
held from leasing in 1992 and the rest of the planning area was 
removed in 1998. All unleased ares will continue to be 
suspended unti! this plan is completed. 


Recent Units. Since 1994, increased emphasis on gas explo- 
ration in the region has resulted in nine new unit proposals 
(despite large areas being unavailable for exploration activity ) 
in the planning area. Also, drilling successes to the southwest 
at Stag: coach Draw and Clay Buttes fields and to the east and 
southe: tin the Great Divide Basin have contributed to 
incre’, d interest in the area. The recent exploratory unit 
large’ 4. ve bccn stratigraphic trapped Cretaceous-aged sedi- 
mr nis. 


Within the planning area, the first test of the Big Bear unit 
was on productive in the Rock Springs formation. The unit 
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terminated, in 1996, due to low production rates from this 
well. The Northern Lights unit was proposed, but withdrawn 
November 3, 1998. 


Three recently terminated exploratory units covered part 
of the planning area and the first well for each was drilled 
outside the planning area. 


Riva Exploratory Unit overlapped the planning 
area On its eastern boundary and terminated June 
22, 1995. The operator tested and abandoned a 
Lewis Shale well drilled in sec. 36 T. 25N.,R.98 
W. 


The Encore Exploratory Unit overlapped the plan- 
ning area on its southeast edge and terminated 
February 17, 1998. The formation targets were 
the Almond, Lewis, and Ericson. The well drilled 
in sec. 32 T. 24.N., R. 99 W. was abandoned. 


The Jade Exploratory Unit overlapped the plan- 
ning area on its eastern boundary and terminated 
July 1, 1998. The formation targets were the 
Almond and Lewis. The first well was completed 
as a Lewis producer in sec. 11 T. 24.N.,R. 98 W. 
It was a low volume gas producer causing unit 
termination. 


Active and pending exploratory units (Map 44) are: 


Johnson Gap (Deep), approved effective Febru- 
ary 28, 1994. The first well is proposed for sec. | 
T.23N.,R. 103 W. A “Suspension of Operations 
and Production” has been granted for this well 
until this environmental analysis can be com- 
pleted. 


Gold Coast, approved effective January 30, 1998. 
The first well is proposed for sec. 6 T. 25 N., R. 
102 W. A “Suspension of Operations and Pro- 
duction” has been granied for this well until an 
environmental analysis can be completed. 


West 187, approved effective February 25, 1998. 
The first well is presently pending drilling in sec. 
25 T. 23. N., R. 105 W. 


Jack Morrow Creek, drilling is pending final 
approval. The proposal lies in T. 25 N., Rs. 104 
and 105 W. and T. 26 N., R. 104 W. 


Of the 52 exploratory units, five units are productive and 
still active: five units have productive wells, but they did not 
produce in great quantities and have been terminated; 35 did 
not find productive hydrocarbons and were terminated; three 
proposed units were withdrawn or canceled; and four explor- 
atory units are pending approval or are waiting to be drilled. 


Drilling History 


Drilling and completion data were obtained from PI/ 
Dwights LLC., BLM well files, and Wyoming Oil and Gas 
Conservation Commission well files for Map 65, showing the 
location of drilled wells in the planning area. Most drilling 
activity has been concentrated in the south central part of the 
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planning area (Nitchie Gulch unit/field) with additional ex- 
ploratory wells scattered across the rest of the area. The 
concentration area lies along the crest of the Rock Springs 
Uplift structural high, a good geologic target. 


Table 3-06 (Wells Drilled in the JMH) shows the history of 
drilling activity in the planning area. The first test well in the 
planning area was drilled in 1927, in sec. 16 T. 23 N., R. 104 
W. It was a shallow (1,529 feet) Mesaverde Group dry hole 
drilled by Boars Tusk Oil Company (now defunct). Two 
additional nonproductive shallow Tertiary-age tests were 
made in the north part of the planning area in the 1940s. 


The first known hydrocarbon show was in the El Paso 
Natural Gas Company (now defunct) well drilled in 1954 in 
sec. 29 T. 25 N.,R. 103 W. This well tested gas in a number 
of zones in the Upper Cretaceous section, with a maximum 
recovery of 240 thousand cubic feet of gas per day recovered 
from one zone, before the well was abandoned. An additional 
12 wells were drilled and abandoned before the first economi- 
cally productive well was completed in November of 1961. 
Trigood Oil Company (now defunct) completed the first 
productive well in sec. 17 T. 25. N.,R. 103 W. Gas and some 
condensate (light oil) production was obtained from both the 
Frontier and Dakota formations. This was the discovery well 
for the Nitchie Gulch unit/field. 


Wells Drilled. In the planning area 153 wells have been 
drilled. Of these wells, 66 were completed as producers. 
Three of these wells were completed as coalbed methane 
wells. The coalbed methane wells have been tested but have 
not been put on production. The remaining 87 drilled wells 
were abandoned after drilling (Map 66). 


Units/Fields. A number of units/fields have been found to be 
productive (Table A13-3). Information about these fields and 
individual wells is available in the publications “Wyoming 
Geological Association Symposium, Oil and Gas Fields, 
Greater Green River Basin” (1979 and 1992) and in BLM and 
Wyoming Oil and Gas Conservation Commission files. 


Drilling Targets. Past drilling targets have been formations 
of Cretaceous age (145 of the 153 wells drilled). Only two 
wells have tested formations deeper than the Cretaceous. The 
Eden Unit #5-11 in sec. 11 T. 22 N.,R. 105 W. was proposed 
as a test of Mississippian-age rocks at 19,500 feet. The well 
reached 18,150 feet in the Mississippian Madison Formation 
and was abandoned. No hydrocarbons were discovered in 
these older sediments. A test of the Madison recovered a small 
amount of nonflammable gas. Other deep tests further south 
on the Rock Springs Uplift have tested some nonflammable 
carbon dioxide gas in the Madison. Carbon dioxide is likely 
the nonflammable gas recovered on this test. 


The other deep test was the Indian Gap unit #1 which 
reached 10,066 feet in the Nugget formation and was aban- 
doned. No hydrocarbons are known to have been discovered 
in this well’s older sediments. 


One other well was expected to test formations older than 
Cretaceous age. The South Pass Unit #1 in sec. 17 T. 27N., 
R. 100 W. was expected to test the Mississippian Madison at 
22,000. Instead the well drilled Precambrian granite in the 
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near surface, crossed the Wind River thrust fault and drilled 
Cretaceous-aged sediments to a depth of 22,947 feet. 


Six wells were shallow Tertiary targets and none were 
productive. 


Well Elevations and Depths. Well elevations in the planning 
area have ranged from about 6,400 feet to 8,100 feet. Well 
depths have ranged from only 218 feet to 22,947 feet. The 
number of wells drilled by 5,000-foot depth ranges are: 


¢ < 5,000 feet 18 wells 
* 5,000 - 9,999 feet 80 wells 
* 10,000 - 14,999 feet 42 wells 
¢ 15,000 - 19,999 feet 12 wells 
¢ > 20,000 feet 1 well 


Most wells in the 5,000 to 10,000 range lie in the Nitchie 
Gulch unit/field area because it is the highest structural 
location on the Rock Springs Uplift. Wells must be drilled 
deeper outside the Nitchie Gulch unit/field area to reach the 
same target formations (Frontier and Dakota). The deepest 
wells to Cretaceous formations have been drilled on the north 
part of the planning area. 


Drilling Rates and Success. Drilling rates and success 
percentages are shown in Table A13-4. 


The drilling rate history shows that there have been two 
periods of increased activity. The first was centered on the 
period when the Nitchie Gulch unit/field was first discovered 
(1961) and developed. Development was on 640-acre spac- 
ing. Drilling decreased in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
because most 640-acre spacing units had been developed. 


Drilling increases culminating in 48 wells being drilled in 
the 1978-1982 period were due to: 


* improvements in drilling and completion technology 
that allow areas with lower gas reserves to be devel- 
oped: 

* the recognition of the importance of stratigraphic traps 
that contain much of the planning area gas: 

¢ exploration for deeper drilling targets which favor gas 
over oil; and 


¢ the general crease in gas prices. 


During this period well spacing was decreased to 160 acres 
in much of the Nitchie Gulch unit/field and increased explo- 
ration for deeper reserves occurred in the area north and east 
of the field. Additional exploration is expected to have 
occurred west of Nitchie Gulch unit/field, but this area had 
been withdrawn from leasing because of wilderness charac- 
teristics. 


Improved success rates in each five year period after the 
1968-1972 period have been due to industry's concentration 
on development drilling in the Nitchie Gulch unit/field, im- 
provements in geologic analysis, and improvements in drill- 
ing and completion technology. 


Coalbed Methane Drilling History 


Tyler, et al. (1997) have reviewed drilling history of the 
coalbed methane resource in the planning area. In this area 
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coals of the Fort Union, Almond, and Rock Springs Forma- 
tions were tested. Development of the two coalbed wells on 
the south boundary of the planning area was stopped in 1992, 
primarily by low gas prices and disappointing test results and 
secondarily by environmental concern over disposal of pro- 
duced water. 


EVALUATION OF POTENTIAL 
PLAYS AND DRILLING AND 
EXPLORATION TRENDS 


Information on potential plays is available and four explor- 
atory unit proposals have been made. The information from 
these unit proposals is confidential and only general informa- 
tion can be released. Some additional information has been 
made available through public comment and personal com- 
munication. Drilling projections for each alternative have 
been made based on this available information and from 
restrictions (no leasing, no surface occupancy, stage leasing, 
and controlled surface use) that will be placed on activity. 


Information Resources Used 


A number of documents are available that have evaluated 
gas reservoirs and exploration trends for the Greater Green 
River Basin area. These documents were used to help evaluate 
the gas reservoirs present in the planning area and determine 
levels of future activity. 


The CD-ROM “Emerging Resources in the Greater Green 
River Basin” (Gas Research Institute, 1996) is an atlas of the 
Upper Cretaceous that provided access to geological, produc- 
tion, engineering, and land use data for some of the productive 
and potentially productive reservoirs in the planning area. 


A three CD-ROM set “1995 National Assessment of United 
States Oil and Gas Resources” (U.S. Geological Survey, 
1996) provides a discussion of some of the potential hydrocar- 
bon plays in the planning area. The potential plays discussed 
are: 


* Rock Springs Uplift Play 
¢ Basin Margin Anticline Play 
¢ Subthrust Play 


The “Atlas of Major Rocky Mountain Gas Reservoirs” 
(New Mexico Bureau of Mines & Mineral Resources, 1993) 
summarizes information on those gas reservoirs with cumula- 
tive production of at least 5 billion cubic feet of gas. The 
reservoirs and their associated plays are discussed. Some of 
the relevant parameters discussed are reservoir and lithologic 
data, production data, compositional analyses of produced 
gas, reservoir engineering parameters, and estimates of proved 
developed reserves. 


The Barlow & Haun, Inc. (1994) publication “Accessibil- 
ity to the Greater Green River Basin Gas Supply, Southwest- 
ern Wyoming” provides additional discussion of plays and 
maps of play boundaries. It also evaluates the limitations on 
production and increased costs associated with access to 
public lands. 
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The paper “The Potential for Coalbed Gas Exploration and 
Production in the Greater Green River Basin, Southwest 
Wyoming and Northwest Colorado” (Tyler, et al. 1997) 
presents a discussion of the coalbed gas resource for the 
planning area and was used to prepare the map of coalbed 
methane development potential (Map 46). 


The comment letter from Barlow & Haun, Inc. (1998) was 
used as the most up-to-date reference for the plays present and 
their potential future resource. The plays and their potential 
future resource are shown in Table Al3-5. In addition, 
Diedrich (1999) has projected that 88 to 111 wells could be 
drilled in the planning area if areas outside of WSAs is 
available for development. Landreth (1999) has indicated the 
producing Frontier and Dakota wells in the Nitchie Gulch unit 
are being produced to their economic limit and no additional 
in-fill drilling is anticipated. 


Determining Undiscovered 
Hydrocarbon Accumulations 


Two methods were used to help determine the number of 
wells required to develop undiscovered hydrocarbon accumu- 
lations (other than coalbed methane deposits) in the planning 
area. Both methods derived about the same number of wells 
from these undiscovered wells. 


“Resource Method” - This method was devecl- 
oped from information received in the Barlow & 
Haun, Inc. (1998) comment letter and informa- 
tion obtained developing this RFD. Barlow & 
Haun determined a potential future gas resource 
(not including the coalbed methane resource) of 
2,150 billion cubic feet. Present producing wells 
indicate an average well will produce 2.2 billion 
cubic feet of gas. To recover the estimated 2,150 
billion cubic feet from wells that recover an 
average of 2.2 billion cubic feet wouid require 
977 producing wells. 


“Checkerboard Method” - Stanley's (1995) 
“Checkerboard Method” is intended as a simple 
and quick way of estimating the number of undis- 
covered accumulations were some past activity 
has occurred. When this procedure was followed 
for the planning area we determined that 359 
sections could contain producible hydrocarbons. 
Assuming development of each section would 
require 2.5 to 3 producing wells, 897 to 1,077 
wells would be needed to develop these sections. 


Exploratory Unit Activity 


The large number of past approved exploratory units 
shows that unitization has been a popular method for orderly 
exploration. Recent exploratory unit proposals indicate new 
exploration interest in the planning area if activity continues 
to be allowed. Over the busiest past period, 1978-1983, 25 
exploratory units were proposed. This rate is assumed to be 
the maximum rate that could be expected between 1998 and 
2017. This rate applied to the 20-year study period means a 
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maximum of 83 exploratory unit proposals could be made for 
lands in or partially in the planning area. About 20 percent of 
past exploratory units have been successful (at least one 
productive well was drilled) and this success ratio is expected 
to continue. 


Total Projected Wells 


Most drilling activity has been concenirated in the south 
central part of the planning area (Nitchie Gulch unit/field) 
with additional exploratory wells scattered across the rest of 
the area. If allowed, most future activity would spread out and 
down the flanks of the Rock Springs Uplift from present areas 
of production. Exploration activity is also expected to be 
concentrated in the areas were exploratory unit proposals have 
been made, but, have not yet been tested. Scattered tests will 
continue to be drilled throughout the area with concentrations 
of wells being drilled around new successful wells. Lowest 
rates of activity are expected to be on the north edge of the 
planning area were targets are deep and lie below granites of 
the Wind River Thrust. 


Since no drilling programs have been proposed by indus- 
try, a statistical analysis was developed to determine the 
number of wells that could be drilled. It is difficult to do a 
Statistical analysis of past drilling rates to help predict future 
rates. Since the 1980s, large parts of the planning area have 
not been available for development or have had development 
restrictions and this distorts the data from this period. 


A review of past activity and success rates for the planning 
area shows that the highest 5-year rate was during the 1978- 
1982 period when 48 wells were drilled. Assuming this 
highest rate can be projected over a 20 year period, a maxi- 
mum rate of drilling activity can be projected. At this rate an 
additional 192 wells could be drilled in the planning area. 


A drilling success rate for these wells is expected to be 53 
percent. This rate was determined by comparing wells drilled 
in the period 1978-1997 against the number completed as 
producers. During this period 46 non-coalbed methane pro- 
ducers have been completed out of the 86 non coalbed meth- 
ane wells drilled. Recent success rates have been high and are 
expected to remain relatively high due to continued improve- 
ments in geologic analysis and in drilling and completion 
technology and due to the expected general step-out drilling 
from already producing areas. 


Costs of Time Delays Related to 
Restrictions 


Barlow & Haun (1994) pro, ct an increased demand for 
clean-burning, affordable, natural gas in the area of the plan- 
ning area. This increased demand coupled with slower 
drilling response time, due to high level of restriction on 
activity, does not allow for timely development of drilling 
programs. This adversely impacts economics for companies 
trying to develop the resource. Seasonal access restrictions 
increase the time needed to acquire seismic data, drill indi- 
vidual wells, and develop discovered fields. These delays do 
not generally prevent an individual operator from developing 
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the resource, but they do increase costs of field development 
and slow the industry's response time to attractive increases in 
product prices. These time delays coupled with the many 
other restrictions on activity in the planning area are expected 
to discourage interest in the area and cause some wells to not 
be drilled. Barlow & Haun (1994) found that “cumulative 
costs associated with access in the NEPA process can add 
$9,500 to $21,000 on a per well basis.” 
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Other Mineral Conflicts 


Conflicts with other mineral resources can cause restric- 
tion to development of the hydrocarbon resource. No con- 
flicts with other mineral resources are expected over the life 
of this plan. 























Effective Date 


19950531 
19590121 
19790625 
19801216 
19810428 
19710115 
19611130 
19820617 
19700428 
19720618 
19970325 
19840506 
19810209 
19980130 
19780310 


19800812 
19790329 
19800530 
19550916 


19970219 
19940228 
19780807 
19810917 
19630529 
19541112 
19590917 
19660624 
19810630 
19621001 


19831227 
19460000 
19430527 
19590113 


Status 


Productive Terminated 
Terminated 
Productive Terminaied 
Productive Active 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Productive Terminated 
Productive Terminated 
Exploratory Suspended 


Terminated 


Terminated 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Terminated 
Exploratory Proposed 
Productive Terminated 
Exploratory Suspended 
Productive Terminated 


Term. Date Acres 


19960725 
19620501 
1986 1009 


19810716 
19720613 
19820517 
19820827 
19701215 
19750901 
199860217 
19841018 
19870711 


19801001 


19810715 
19800403 
19810528 
19580301 


19980701 


19851130 
19811229 
19640201 
19560701 
19600501 
19680201 
19820517 


19840515 
? 

19471231 

19610414 


TABLE A-13-01 


FEDERAL EXPLORATORY UNITS 
Exploration Targets Trap Type Producing Formation 

25,625 Lance, Lewis, Mesaverde, Frontier, and Dakota Stratigraphic Rock Springs 
17,675 Fort Union, Lewis, and Almond Stratigraphic 
11,520 Frontier and Dakota Stratigraphic Frontier and Dakota 
12,160 Fort Union, Lance, and Mesaverde Stratigraphic Dakota 
24,988 Lewis Stratigraphic 
56,877 Lewis and Mesaverde Structural Closure against Continental fault 
24,949 Mesaverde Stratigraphic 
12,813 Granite Wash Structural, near Continental Fault 
13,074 Mesaverde Structural closure against Continental fault 
39,127 Tertiary and Mesaverde Stratigraphic with fault control 

4,407 Lewis, Almond, Ericson Stratigraphic 
10,116 Frontier Stratigraphic Frontier 
24,656 Rock Springs Stratigraphic Mowry 
31,338 Frontier, Dakota, Nugget. Structural closure 

Phosphoria, Tensleep, and Madison 

24,983 Lewis Stratigraphic 
24,969 Mesaverde ? Unknown 
24,453 Mesaverde Stratigraphic 
19,826 Nugget Unknown 
24,921 Confidential Confidential 
19,034 Lewis and Almond Overpressured Stratigraphic Lewis 
25,970 Confidential Confidential 
40,371 Lewis Stratigraphic Mesaverde 
13,389 Granite Wash Structural closure 
31,644 Lewis and Rock Springs Stratigraphic 
25,126 Mesaverde Structural (seismic) Closure against fault 

8,160 Lewis and Mesaverde Swatigraphic/Structura! 
79,301 Almond Stratigraphic 
23,626 Mesaverde Stratigraphic 

7,154 Frontier and Dakota Stratigraphic/Structural Frontier and Dakota 
24,677 Morrison Stratigraphic 

15,000? Unknown Structural Closure against Continental fault 

23,036 Mesaverde Structural Gosure against Continental fault 
27,514 Mesaverde Structural closure 
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TABLE A-13-01 


FEDERAL EXPLORATORY UNITS 

19730927 Terminated 19750723 15,939 Ericson Structural closure 
19790227 Termmated 19790730 24.779 Frontier Stratigraphic 

Cancelled 19821015 24,927 Frontier Stratigraphic 
19611103 Terminated 19620501 26,183 Almond Stratigraphic 
19670321 Terminated 19680601 150,024 Lewis and Almond Straugraphic 
19801031 Terminated 19810227 10,165 Mesaverde Straugraphic 
19600311 Terminated 19620801 21,087 Almond Unknown 
19800229 Productive Active 24,816 Frontier Stratigraphic Dakota 
19941202 Termnated 19950622 13,179 Lewis Stratigraphic 
19600627 Terminated 19820328 15,336 Lewis, Mesaverde, and Frontier Stratigraphic 
19610528 Terminated 19821024 26,083 Rock Springs Stratigraphic 
19830311 Terminated 19830519 24,879 Lewis Stratigraphic 
19781102 Terminated 19800721 23,240 Lewis Stratigraphic 
19810323 Terminated 19830624 24,920 Lewis Structural closure 
19780418 Productive Active 14,132 Frontier Stratigraphic Frontier 
19790620 Productive Active 24,797 Lewis Stratigraphic Dakota 
19980225 Exploratory Active 4,493 Confidential Confidential 
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TABLE A13-2 
















































































UNITS WITH HYDROCARBONS 
Exploratory Unit Producing Zone(s) 
Steamboat Frontier Formation 
Lost Valley Mesaverde Group (production from outside 
planning area) 
Treasure Dakota Formation 
Boars Tusk Frontier and Dakota formations 
Rim Rock Dakota Formation 
Buccaneer Dakota Formation 
Freighter Gap Mowry Shale 
Essex Mountain Frontier Formation 
TABLE A13-3 
PRODUCTIVE UNITS OR FIELDS 
Unit and/or Field Name en’ wae 
Nitchie Gulch 48 
Boars Tusk 1 
Pine Canyon 4 
Treasure 2 
Essex Mountain 2 
Rim Rock 2 
Buccaneer 1 
Steamboat Mountain 1 
Freighter Gap 1 
Big Bear 1 
Unnamed coaibed methane wells 3 
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TABLE A134 





DRILLING RATES AND SUCCESS PERCENTAGES 































































































Time Period Wells Drilled Producers Success 
Pre-1952 3 0 0% 
1953-1957 3 0 0% 

1958-1962 16 3 19% 

1963-1967 19 9 47% 

1968-1972 9 1 11% 

1973-1977 14 4 29% 

1978-1982 48 17 35% 

1983-1987 20 13 65% 

1988-1992 19 17 89% 

1993-1997 2 2 100% 

TABLE A13-5 
PLAYS AND THEIR POTENTIAL FUTURE RESOURCE 
Play Play Type y= ep ren 

Fort Union and Lance basin-centered gas 200 BCF 
Lewis Shale deep water marine sandstone 150 BCF 
Upper Almond Sandstone shore-face sandstone 100 BCF 
7 @ marine bar sandstone 100 BCF 
Lower Almond-Ericson basin-centered gas 500 BCF 
Rock Springs Formation coalbed methane 50 BCF 
Frontier Formation fluvial sandstone 100 BCF 
. . manne sandstone 100 BCF 
Muddy Sandstone Marine sandstone 200 BCF 
. Ss fluvial sandstone 100 BCF 
Dakota Sandstone fluvial sandstone 100 BCF 
Structural Accumulations multiple objectives 400 BCF 
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